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Remington 

Portable 

You  don't   have   to   teach   your  Compact — fits  in  a  case  only  four 

fingers  all  over  again  when  you  inches  high.  Beautifial  in  appearance 

write  on  the  Remington  Portable.  It  and  does  beautiful  work.  Strong  and 

has  the  same  Writing  Keyboard  as  sturdy  like  every  Remington. 


any  standard  machine  —  no  shifting 
for  fignres. 

This  in  itself  makes  for  increased 
speed  and  efficiency. 


This  intimate  little  companion  will 
save  your  time,  save  your  dollars  and 
lighten  the  burden  of  all  your  writing 
tasks. 


Price,  complete  with  case,  $60  in  U.  S.  A.;  $85  in  Canada 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 
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}  further  attest  the  supremacy  of  the 


Barnes'  Typewriting  Course 

St.  Louis  High  Schools;  State  Normal.  BellinRham,  Wn.;  Kansas  City  Busi- 
es College;  Southern  Business  University,  Atlanta.  Ga  ,  are  among  those 
lo  find  it  the  best. 

BTHE  ARTHUR  J.  ^^ 
arneS 
PUBLISHING  CO.      ^*^ 

502   HOWARD    BLDG..    ST.    LOUIS 

opy  of  either  Brief  Course  and  sample 
FREE  to  shorthand  teachers.    Special 


Publications  You  Should 
Be  Using 

Mcintosh  Rapid  Calculation  Pad 
Mcintosh  Drill  Book  of  Calculation 

Mcintosh  Bookkeeping  Drills 

Calculation  Drills  for  Evening  School 

Pen  Figure  Drills 

Practical  English  Drills 


Investigate  this  Company's  policy  of 
Business  School  Service 


McINTOSH  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


DOVER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


A  group  of  Zanerians  at  ColumbLis,  Ohio,  July  1921.     This  fine  group  of  Teachers  and  Supervisors  is  about  one-half 
the  enrollment  nf  the  Columbus  Summer  School  this  year. 

Prepare   as    a    Supervisor,    Special   Teacher,    Pen  man   or   En- 
grosser.    Splendid  ojiportunities  for  those  prepared. 

Fall  Term  Begins  September  5,  1921 


He^vdquaurters  jbr  Good  PeamansIflp<^nd/lHlome  oj^ 
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NEW  BOOKS! 


By  C.  E.  birch 

B.  Sci.  in  Ed..  LL.  B..  M.  Accls.— Supervisor  o 
cation.  City  Schools,  Lawrence.  Ka 


Do  not  buy  dictation  books  until  you  see  these  new  books 


ELLIS  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Educational   PablUher, 
BATTLE    CREEK,    MICHIGAN 


ACCOUNTING 

AND    AUDITING 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  better  positions, 
and  have  been   successful  in  doing   so. 

Courses  given  are  as  follows:  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Business  Law, 
Cost  Accounting,  Special  Post  Gradu- 
ate Course,  preparing  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  and  Bookkeeping,  both 
Elementary  and  Advanced. 


Send   for  Catalog.      Per 
Bennett,  C,  P.  A. 


R.  J.  BENNETT.  G.  P.  A. 


Land  Title  BldK- 


Phlladalphia,  Pa. 


Speed  —  Accuracy  —  Efficiency 

Four  pads  of  exercises  which  give  practice  in  the  essentials. 
They  provide  thorough,  adequate  drill  in  fundamental  operations. 
They  make  for  neatness,  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
They  are  timesavers  for  the  busy  teacher. 

Davis's  Practical  Exercises  in  English 
Hall  and  Cunningham's  Shorthand  Dictation  Exercises 
Powers  and  Loker's  Practical  Exercises  in  Rapid  Calculation 
Cowan  and  Loker's  Exercises  in  Business  Practice 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 
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REASONS 

Why   You  Should  Introduce 

BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTANCY 


1  Actual  Business  from  the  Start 

?j  Genuine  Banking  Course 

3  Adaptations  for  large  or  small  schools 

4  May  be  used  with  or  without  offices 

5  Complete    check    on    all    work    and    full 
directions  for  teachers 

Write  for  catalog  and  outfit 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


JUST  OUT 

A  new  and  extended  edition  of 

Cote  Method  Touch 
Typewriting 

The  repeated  class  room  world  records 

made  both  in  accuracy  and  high  speed 
during  the  past  two  years  by  students 
using  this  text  and  the  additional  methods 
developed  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  have  occasioned  this  new 
edition — 

CLASS   ROOM  WORLD 
RECORDS  EDITION 

It  is  the  best  balanced  and  most  com- 
jjlete  course  and  has  one-third  more 
practice  and  constructive  matter  than  any 
other  of  its  nature  and  all  within  ninety- 
six  pages. 

Price    $1.20 

Sample  Copy 90 

Liberal  Discounts  to  Schools 


Its 


appeal  to  all  progres 


Write 

ALBERT  J.  COTE  COMPANY 

181    GLENDALE   avenue  DETROIT     MICH. 


THE  BEST  TEXT  FOR  THE  PUPIL 


METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING. By  W.  A.  Sheafler.— This  is  a  com- 
plete course  in  bookkeeping  that  is  adapted  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  and  in  divided  volumes  so  that 
it  may  be  used  in  schools  offering  a  complete 
course  or  in  classes  where  it  is  desired  to  give  only 
a  brief  course. 

The  introductory  chapters  are  planned  so  as  to 
eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  elementary  bookkeeping.  While  the  be- 
ginning is  easy  for  the  student,  each  chapter  intro- 
duces work  that  is  new.  There  is  progress  from 
the  beginning,  with  a  gradual  development,  quickly 
bringing  the  student  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  a  set  of  double  entry  books.  The  text  is  true 
to  accounting  principles  and  to  modern  bookkeep- 
ing practice  and  is  teachable. 

BUSINESS  LAW.     By  A.  E.  Baker.— This  is 

a  concise  treatment  of  the  subject  and  is  written  in 
a  style  that  is  intere.-ting  and  not  technical.  The 
book  is  legally  accurate  and  no  essential  subject 
is  omitted. 


STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE  PRACTICE.   By 

O.  M.  Powers. — The  materials  in  the  outfit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  text,  are  in  a  large  envelope.  These  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  inspire  the  pupil  to  his  best 
work.  All  business  forms  are  duplicates  in  size 
and  quality  of  those  used  in  business.  The  training 
and  practice  in  typing  the  exercises  on  actual 
papers  is  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  pupil  when 
he  begins  his  work  in  an  office. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  By  O.  M. 
Powers.  This  is  a  brief  course  that  is  prepared 
especially  for  use  in  schools  offering  intensified 
commercial  courses.  It  is  therefore  especially  well 
adapted  for  business  colleges  and  for  night  schools. 
It  is  also  recommended  for  use  in  high  schools 
when  a  special  course  in  business  English  is  not 
offered. 

PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR.  By  O.  M.  Powers. 
Practical  Grammar  is  adapted  for  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  class  method  of  instruction  where  only 
a  limited  time  is  available.  We  recommend  it  for 
business  schools,  public  night  schools  and  for 
supplementary  use  in  high  schools. 


AU. 


Texts  for  Spelling,   ArUhmclic,   Penmanship,    Typewriting  and  Muns 
EXAMINATION  COPIES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Penmanship  Supplies 


Materials   That  Make  Practice  Pleasant 


Zaner  Method  MANUAL  144 

Paper  binding,  112  pages,  25c  each,  S2.40  dozen,  postpaid. 
Cloth  binding,  112  pages,  50c  each,  $6.00  dozen,  postpaid. 

Liberal  discounts  in  quantities. 
A  complete  text  in  plain,  rapid  busiiess  writing.      Contains  copies  and 
complete  instructions.      Used  in  hundreds  of  Business  Colleges. 
YOUR  SCHOOL  NAME  printed  on  the  front  cover,  instead  of  the 
usual  design,  at  a  slight  additional  cost.      Write  for  prices. 


T",    Inches   I.onc 

Zaner  Method  PENHOLDER. 

Finished  in  red  and  black  enamel.  Generally  admitted  to  be  the  bett  penholder  ever  devised  for  business  vfiitirg. 
The  shape  of  the  holder  keeps  the  fingers  where  they  belong  and  discourages  pinching  and  gripping.  Helps  teachers 
and  students  to  get  good  results  in  Penmanship. 

1  holder,  postpaid,  15c.      1  dozen,  postpaid,  90c.      1  gross,  postpaid,  $8.50. 

Zanerian  INK  POWDER. 

A  high  grade,  very  satisfactory  ink  at  a  low  price.  Convenient  to  store  and  to  prepare.  Does  not  corrode  the 
pen.      Flows  freely,  and  writes  a  strong,  clear-cut  blue-black  line. 

1  package  making  1  quart  of  ink,  30c  pos'paid.      Discounts  for  6  or  more  packages. 

Zanerian    PENS.      six  numbers— a  style  for  every  purpose,  and  for  every  hand. 

THE  ZANERIAN  STANDARD   No.  4  PEN  is  the  most  popular  for   Business 
College  use.      Only  $1.25  a  grost,  postpaid.      Discounts  on  3  gross  or  more. 
Samples  of  all  Zanerian  pens  for  10c. 

Zanerian  WRITING  PAPERS. 

These  are   better-than-ordinary   papers,   for   Ornamental   Penmanship,  and  fine  business  writing.     They  encourage 
careful  practice  and  help  you  to  do  fine  work.      Several  weights — three-eighths  inch  or  one-half  inch  ruling. 
Try  a  package  of  Zanerian  5  lb  paper,  240  sheets,  8x10;,   $1.50  plus  postage.      (Shipping  weight  4  lbs.)     State 
whether  three-eighths  inch  or  one-half  inch  ruling  is  desired. 

Zaner  Method  No.  9  PAPER, 

a  good-qviality  practice  paper  at  alow  price.  500  sheets,  three-eighths  inch  ruling,  SxKM,  $1.00  a  package,  plus 
postage.      (Shipping  weight  6  lb.  1     Discounts  for  case  lots. 

Write  {or  a  aample  of  (his  paper. 
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Five  Greg 

for  commercial  departments  that  are  gaining  in 
authoritative,   and   interest-arousing    quaUties. 

iG  Books 

popularity   daily   because   of   their   concise 

! 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
ECONOMICS 

by  Graham  A.  Laing,  Professor,  Economics, 
University  of  Arizona 

The    United    States    Bureau    of    Education    and    the 
Federal    Board    for    Vocation     Education    both     highly 
recommend    the    teaching    of    Economica    in    all    high 
schools.     The  subject  is   rapidly  becoming  an  integral 
part   of    every    school    curriculum. 

An    Introduction    to    Economics    is    not    a    condensed 
collegre    text,    but    is    a    text    written    especially    for    the 
secondary   school.      It   is   readable  to   a   high   degree,    is 
easily     within     the    grasp    of     high     school    pupils,     is 
modern,    and    teachable. 

The  book  has  already  met  with  a  hearty  reception  in 
hundreds  of  schools.     It  will  solve  for  you  the  probl?m 
of  teaching    Economics. 

Bound   in   cloth  ;   454    pages $1.40 

ESSENTIALS  OF  COMMER- 
CIAL  LAW 

by  Wallace  H.  Whigam 

is  rapidly  becoming  a  favorite  because  of  its  simplicity 
of  presc?ntation  and  strong,  practical  constructive  work 
to  develop  knowledge  and  application  of  principles. 

The  chapters  are  short  and  subdivided  so  as  to  make 
assignments  easy.     AU  the  material  in  each  chapter  is 
80  closely  related  and  so  skillfully  co-ordinated  that  it 
is   easily    assimilated   and   readily   recalled. 

Topical    outlines    appear    at    the    beginning    of    each 
chapter,  a  recapitulation  and  test  questions  at  the  end. 
The    book    is    complete    in    every    detail,    but    the    non- 
essentials  have   been   eliminated.      It   is   the   ideal   text 
for  use  in  commercial  courses. 

Bound  in  cloth;  illustrated;  392  pages.  .  .$1.40 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

by  J.  Anton  de  Haas,  Professor,  Foreign  Trade, 
New  York  University 

presents   in   an  unusually   interesting   and   readable   manner,    a   com- 
prehensive view  of  business  organization  and  manaeement.     It  deals 
with  such  subjects  as  Financial  Institutions,   Marketing,  Selling  and 
Advertising,    Foreign    Trade,    etc. 

This  text  will  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  commercial  courses 
in    both    public    and    private   schools,   and   will    prepare  graduates    to 
cope   intelligently   with   the  problems   that  must  be   met  in   order   to 
gain   advancement. 

Business  Organizaion  is  a  book  for  the  mana-^er  and  the  youngest 
employee — in  fact,  it  contains  knowledge  of  vital  importance  to  every 
individual  engaged   in   business  or   commercial  enterprise. 

Bound   in  cloth;   illustrated:   3.53   pages $1.60 

WALSH'S 
BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 

by  John  H.  Walsh,  Associate  Supt. 
of  Schools,  New  York  City 

Something    unique — not    "just    another    arithmetic." 
Boys    and    girls    take    pleasure    in    learning    when    their 
attention    is    aroused.       Walsh's    Business    Arithmetic 
creates    interest    from    the    very    beginning    because    it 
deals   with    "real  life"   problems. 

The  examples  are  presented  in  such  a  way  that  they 
enter  into  the  student's  life  and  surroundings  and  he 
readily  comprehends  the  necessity  for  this  training. 

Place  Walsh's  in  the  hands  of  your  pupils  and  watch 

them    become    arithmetic    enthusiasts.       It    rejuvenat~s 

with   vitality   the  traditional  dry  subject  of  arithmetic. 

Bound  in  cloth;  illustrated:  496  pages... $140 

RATIONAL  ARITHMETIC 

by  George  P.  Lord 
Salem   Commercial   School,   Salem,   Mass. 

was  designed  for  private  school  use,  but  it  can  also  be 
used  effectively  in  high  school  commercial  departments. 

In  this  text  arithmetic  is  arranged  according  to  the 
topical  method.     This  gives  the  course  such   elasticity 
that    it    can    be    readily    adapted    to    meet    individual 
requirements.      The   subjects   of   arithmetic    and    book- 
keeping are  correlated.     Self-confidence,  thinking  abil- 
ity,  initiative,  accuracy,   and  speed   are  developed. 

The    book    is    divided    into    two    sections — Part    One 
contains  practice  exercises  ;  Part  Two,  illustrated  solu- 
tions.    The  explanations  are  concise,  the  methods  those 
of  business. 

Bound  in  cloth  ;  268  pages $1.00 

Become  familiar  with  these  texts 
your  curriculum  a  boost 

THE    GREGG    PUB 

NEW   YORK                   CHICAGO                   BOS 
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OFFICIAL  FIGURES  PROVE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 


Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 


C 


LAIMS  are  one  thing— proof  is  another.  Here  are  facts  that  prove 
to  anyone  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  successful  shorthand 
writers  use  the  system  of  proven  success. 

According  to  the  Roster  of  Members  of  the  National  Shorthand 
Association  for  1920-1921  the  percentage  of  Pitmanic  writers  in 
court  reporting  is  91.4  and  the  remaining  percentage  8.6  is  divid- 
ed up  between  writers  of  no  less  than  eleven  other  systems. 


(See  the  latest   roster  of   the   National   Shorthand 

Reporters'   Association   as    published   in    its 

"Proceedings'*  for  1920.) 

The  poorly  equipped  will  reach  no  higher  than  the  level  of  their 
attainments,  and  so  it  is  with  shorthand  writers  and  shorthand  systems. 
The  writer  who  chooses  a  poor  system  is  seriously  handicapped  in  the 
race  for  Success. 

Young  people  starting  in  business  today  must  be  equipped  with  the  best 
tools.  In  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  we  have  a  case  of  the  best  being 
the  easiest  to  acquire.     This  fact  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again. 

The  registrar  of  a  well-known  New  York  business  School,  offering  a  course 
in  both  Isaac  Pitman  and  Light-line,  said  the  other  day:  "I  feel  compelled 
to  tell  all  young  students  commencing  their  course  here  that  they  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  more  by  taking  the  Isaac  Pitman  System.  My 
convictions  are  based  on  experience." 

Send  for  Trial  Lessons  and  Particulars  of  a 
Free    Correspondence    Course  for  Teachers 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    Publishers 
2  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

I'uMi.ihrri,  of  "Cnurge  in  Imac  Pitman  Shorthand."  tl.ed:  "Vraclieal 
Course  in  Touch  Typewrilinu,"  ~0c.  (cloth,  $1.00):  "Stulc  Book  of 
liuainem  Enalith"  tl.OO:  adopted  by  the  Netc   York  Board  of  Bdaaation 
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NUMBER  I 


CLUB    US    EARLY— AND    OFTEN 

This  is  written  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust— and  clubs  of  subscriptions  are 
already  coining  in.  Send  yours  as 
early  as  you  can.  We  may  not  be 
alile  to  furnish  the  September  number 
after  a  few  weeks. 

THE     CONTRIBUTING     EDITOR 

Several  of  the  editorials  in  both 
editions  this  month  were  written  by 
Mr.  Healey.  .\ccording  to  his  request, 
they  are  not  marked;  but  probably 
every  reader  will  recognize  them. 
Look  for  these  contributions  each 
month. 

COMING  FOR  OCTOBER 
"Artistic  Writing,"  by  M.  A.  Albin, 
Portland,  Ore.  The  first  lesson  was 
crowded  out  of  this  issue,  but  will 
appear  in  the  next.  Prepare  your 
oblique. 

"Flourishing,"  by  C.  C-  Canan.  Mr. 
Canan  left  some  of  the  most  accurate 
flourishing  ever  done.  Directions  for 
doing  the  work  will  be  given. 

SAYINGS   OF 
"AH-LAH-GO-WAH'-LAH" 

Never  scare  up  a  bear  until  you 
have  your  gun  loaded. 

White  man  fool  Indian  once;  shaine 
on  the  white  man!  White  man  fool 
Indian  twice;  shame  on  the   Indian! 

Smile,  and  the  world  smiles  with 
you.     Snore,  and  you  sleep  alone. 

It  takes  less  brains  to  criticize  than 
it  does  to  do  anything  else. 

Some  tribes  are  like  a  hill  of  pota- 
toes; the  best  part  are  under  the 
ground. 

Time  spent  in  making  a  wagon  axle 
out   of  basswood   is  wasted. 


Thanks!     This  helps. 

I  have  been  taking  the  Business 
Educator  for  some  time,  and  think  it 
is  the  greatest  magazine  in  its  field 
published.  —  A.  C.  Kuse,  Bay  City, 
Te.xas. 


HARD   TIMES    CAUSE   PROS- 
PERITY 

Everyone  has  noticed  that  good 
times  follow  bad,  to  be  followed  in 
turn,  after  an  interval,  by  bad  times 
again.  But  have  you  thought  about 
the  fact  that  good  times  cause  bad 
times  and  bad  times  cause  good  times? 

Rather,  the  actions  of  the  people 
during  good  times  bring  about  bad 
times,  and  their  actions  during  bad 
times  bring  about  the  good   times. 

Xow,  what  is  the  difference  in  the 
actions  of  men  and  women  during 
good  times  and  bad  times? 

The  "good  times"  of  a  year  ago  are 
so  recent  that  most  of  us  can  re- 
member what  was  taking  place.  The 
outstanding  features  of  business,  as  re- 
flected in  the  language  of  the  day. 
were  "profiteering,"  "labor  ineffi- 
ciency," "reckless  buying,"  "daring 
speculation." 

In  other  words,  men  were  utterly 
regardless  of  the  rights  of  other  peo- 
ple. It  was  a  time  of  sel.ishness 
gone  mad. 

Now,  while  men  may  at  heart  be 
still  equally  selfish,  they  are  forced  to 
do  more  for  others — not  because  they 
want  to,  but  in  order  to  secure  a  liv- 
ing for  themselves.  Our  progress  to 
stable  business  is  slower  than  it  should 
be  because  men  do  so  little  to  help 
themselves;  they  must  be  driven  every 
step  of  the  way  by  economic  pressure. 
This  is  quite  as  true  of  the  "capitalist" 
or  business  man  as  of  the  "laborer." 
There  are  exceptions  among  both 
groups,  but  they  are  too  few'  to  alter 
the   course   of  events. 

In  other  words,  our  selfishness  is 
still  of  such  a  blind,  unreasoning  sort 
that  it  defeats  itself.  A  truly  enlight- 
ened selfisliness  would  lead  us  to  do 
more  for  others,  in  order  to  get  more 
for  ourselves. 


Did  you  NOTICE  OUR  NEW 
COVER? 

E.  L.  Brown's  monthly  contributions 
to  the  Business  Educator  have  been 
of  a  very  high  order  and  have  received 
many  compliments  from  time  to  time, 
but  Mr.  Brown  has  surpassed  all  his 
previous  high  records  on  our  new 
cover  design.  Notice  the  harmony, 
arrangement  and  skill.  It  shows  much 
thought  and  study.  Work  of  this  na- 
ture is  the  product  of  years  of  labor. 
it  is  difficult  to  find  an  old  copy  of  the 
B.  E.  which  does  not  contain  some 
of  his  skillful  work.  Probably  no 
other  engrosser's  work  is  so  widely 
known  as  Mr.  Brown's.  It  has  an  in- 
dividuality about  it  that  is  distinctively 
his  own,  which  makes  it  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish his  work  from  that  of  other 
engrossers. 

He  has  made  a  lesson  of  the  cover 
design  this  month  which  many  will 
find  profitable  to  study. 

MORAL:      ADVERTISE    IN    THE 
B.  E. 

The  following  note  came  with  the 
copy  for  the  advertisement  appearing 
en  another  page; 

Fredericton.   N.   B..  Canada, 
July  n,  1931. 
The  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen;     About  the  only  reason 
that  I  can  give  for  asking  you  to  insert 
the  enclosed  advertisement  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the   Business   Edu- 
cator is  that  the  last  insertion  brought 
business  from  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  to 
San   Francisco.   California,  and   netted 
a   return  of  several   hundred   per  cent 
on    the   investtnent. 

Sincerely  yours. 

(Signed)  GEO.  L.  WHITE. 


Teachers  and  schoolmen  who  are  interested  in  demand  for  teachers 
and  probable  trend  of  teachers'  salaries  should  send  for  the  reprint  of  the 
symposium  that  appeared  in  the  September,  1920,  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 
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Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 

The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month   for  the   issue  of   the   following   month. 
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HELPFUL    WRITING    LESSONS 


By  RENE  GUILLARD 

5247  Jefferson  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Banks  Business  College 


YOUR  PRACTICE  WORK  WILL  BE  CORRECTED  if  you  send  it  to  Mr.  Guillard  with  25c.    Send  only  your  best 
efforts — not  all  your  practice. 

TEACHERS  sending  specimens  from  ten  or  more  students  should  remit  10c  for  each  specimen. 


From  the  standpoint  of  form,  writ- 
ing has  not  undergone  many  changes 
in  the  last  three  decades,  but  it  has 
probably  undergone  more  changes 
during  the  time  than  it  did  for  a  cen- 
tury before. 

The  Spencerian  Compendium,  writ- 
ten some  time  ago,  is  still  today  the 
great  encyclopedia  of  form,  beauty 
and  grace  in  the  penmanship  world. 

The  most  that  has  been  done  has 
been  to  adjust  the  Spencerian  system 
to  the  needs  of  the  day.  In  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times  changes 
have  necessarily  been  made.  Un- 
necessary lines  have  been  eliminated 
in  so  far  as  they  do  not  help  in  the 
execution  of  characters.  Forearm 
movement  has  superseded  finger 
movement,  for  it  was  found  more 
rapid  and  not  so  laborious. 

In  these  lessons  that  I  am  conduct- 
ing in  the  Business  Educator  I  have 
endeavored  to  place  before  the  student 
of  penmanship  lessons  that  follow  one 
another  in  logical  sequence. 

I  have  endeavored  to  get  the  course 
out  in  such  a  way  that  the  teacher  of 
writing  can  place  the  Business  Edu- 
cator before  him  each  day  and  have 
something  definite  to  give  to  the  class. 
So  many  of  us  who  teach  business 
writing  go  before  the  class  and  give 
lessons  at  random,  picking  letters  or 
words  here  and  there  from  the  te.xt 
books. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  every 
teacher  of  writing  that  there  are  let- 
ters that  are  easier  than  others  and  I 
have  tried  to  outline  this  course  ac- 
cordingly. 

If  the  student  learns  to  write  easy 
words  at  first  he  can  himself  see  that 
progress  is  being  made  and  is  en- 
couraged by  his  efforts.  These  easy 
words  and  sentences  become  a  nucleus 
to  build  around  until  the  desired  goal 
is  reached. 

N'othing  is  more  discouraging  to  the 
pupil  than  at  the  very  outset  to  be 
confronted  with  characters  that  are 
extremely  difficult  to  execute.  He 
loses  heart  from  the  beginning  and 
never  again  regains  the  interest  he 
should   have. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  giving  the 
easiest  possible  work  at  the  beginning 
he  improves  from  the  start,  his  writ- 
ing period  becomes  most  enjoyable 
and  it  is  over  entirely  too  soon;  but, 
if  he  encounters  difficult  things  at  the 
start,  it  becomes  a  drudgery  and  he 
sighs  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  in- 
structor dismisses  the  class. 


Fig.    1 


MR.    GUILLARD 
he   Looked  While   Writing  these   Copies 


Fig.   2 


Fig.    3 
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Follow  Instructions 

It  is  quite  possible  for  you  to  go 
through  this  course  without  improving 
your  writing  to  any  great  extent;  but, 
if  such  be  the  case,  you  have  not  fol- 
lowed out  the  instructions.  Firsst,  we 
need  a  good  course  to  work  on;  next, 
we  need  the  proper  method  in  follow- 


ing out  the  course,  and  the  proper 
method  is  to  follow  instructions 
closely. 

Materials 

Paper — I'se  a  good  quality  of  paper 
with  a  smooth  surface.  This  paper 
>hould  have  lines  about  ^s  of  an  inch 
apart. 

Pen — Use  a  good  pen,  such  as  Zaner 
&  Bloser's  Business  pen.  Do  not  use 
a  stub  pen,  a  fine  pointed  pen,  a  flex- 
ible pen.  or  a  fountain  pen. 

Penholder — Use  a  straight  penhol- 
der such  as  the  Zancr  Method  straight 
holder. 

Ink — Use  ink  that  flows  freely.  Do 
not   use   heavy   drawing  inks. 

Neatness 

Tlie  cultivation  from  the  first  of  the 
lialiit  of  neatness  is  an  important  pari 
of  the  training  of  a  good  penman.  Let 
the  general  appearance  of  the  page 
present  care  and  thought. 

By  following  this  policy  throughout 
the  course  neatness  will  become 
fixed  habit  and  an  asset  not  only  in 
writing,  but  in  other  things  as  well. 

Position  of  the  Paper 

The  position  of  the  paper  to  a  great 
extent  gauges  the  slant  of  the  writing. 

The  edge  of  the  paper  should  be 
about  4.j  degrees  to  the  edge  of  the 
desk  in  order  to  acquire  the  slant  in 
use  today.  If  the  edge  of  the  paper 
were  placed  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  desk  vertical  writing  would  be  the 
result. 

The  paper  should  be  placed  so  that 
the  arm  swings  naturally  along  the 
writing  line,  using  the  muscular  por- 
tion of  the  arm  below  the  elbow  as  a 
pivot. 

Correct  Posture 

The  correct  position  at  the  desk  is 
a  matter  of  first  importance.  The 
chair  or  seat  should  not  be  so  hign 
.IS  to  force  the  weight  of  the  body  on 
the  arms.  The  desk  should  not  be  SO 
high  in  comparison  with  the  scat  thaf 
it  is  necessary  to  reach  up  but  thes^ 
two  should  be  so  adjusted  to  each 
otlier  that  only  the  weight  of  the  arml 
is  on   the  desk.  ' 

Sit  well  back  in  the  chair,  assuming 
a  direct  front  position,  leaning  slightly 
forward,  but  do  not  lean  against  the 
desk  or  hold  the  elbows  close  to  the 
body  for  such  position  docs  not  admit 
of  freedom  of  action.  Keep  the  feet 
flat   on   the   floor. 

Study  Illustration  No.  1. 

The  arms  should  be  placed  on  the 
desk  so  that  the  elbows  extend  slight- 
ly over  the  edge.     The  weight  of  the 
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arm  should  rest  on  the  muscular  cush-  second  fingers  and  the  thumb,  cros^iIlg  and   3. 

ion  in  front  of  the  elbow.  the  hand  just  back  of  the  large  knuckle         The   secret   of  control  in   writing  is 

The  hands  should  glide  on  the  nails  joint   of   the    first   finger.     The   holder  in      eliminating     erratic      movements, 

of  the  last  two  fingers.    The  penholder  should   point   between   the   elbow   and  When  we  think  of  this  it  is,  after  all, 

should   be   held  between   the   first  and  the  shoulder.     Study  illustrations  1,  2,  a  law  of  nature. 
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Lesson  1.  If  you  are  all  set  and  read\'  for  action  let  us  now  take  up  the  first  movement  drill.  It  should  be 
made  one  space  high.  Writing  both  up  and  down  without  using  the  fingers  but  using  the  forearm  only.  Some 
call  this  the  push  and  pull  movement.  Let  us  call  it  the  straight  line  exercise.  It  consists  of  pulling  the  forearm 
into  the  sleeve  and  allowing  the  muscles  to  relax  to  their  normal  position. 

Do  not  make  the  down  strokes  any  faster  than  the  up  strokes.  The  speed  is  200  down  strokes  per  minute.  See 
how  easy  it  is  to  do.     Always  aim  for  ease  in  execution. 

If  it  is  done  easily  you  are  on  the  right  road.  Count  for  yourself  making  an  up  stroke  and  down  stroke  at  every 
count.  Count  in  this  manner:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6.  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  repeat.  There  is  nothing  that  wlil  do  more  to  elimi- 
nate erratic  movements  than  rhythmic  counting. 

The  second  exercise  is  similar  to  the  first,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  two  spaces  in  height  instead  of 
one.  Draw  all  the  down  strokes  toward  the  center  of  the  body.  See  how  easy  the  arm  can  work  backward  and 
forward  in  the  sleeve.  Do  not  hold  the  pen  tightly.  Aim  for  a  uniform  movement,  that  is,  do  not  make  the  down 
strokes  any  faster  than  the  up  strokes.  Aim  for  a  uniform  line,  that  is,  do  not  make  the  down  strokes  heavier  than 
the  up  strokes.     Practice  this  until  it  becomes  automatic. 


Lesson  2.  Make  the  direct  oval  exercise  one  space  in  height.  Notice  the  direction  of  movement  indicated  by 
the  arrow.  This  exercise  is  not  circular  but  is  the  shape  of  an  ellipse.  Count  as  you  write,  making  about  200  down 
strokes  to  the  minute.  Aim  for  ease  of  execution.  After  you  make  it  one  space  with  ease  try  making  it  two  spaces 
in  height.  Get  the  lines  close  together  and  make  them  of  uniform  quality.  The  down  strokes  should  not  be  shaded. 
Alwavs  aim  to  do  it  with  as  little  efTort  as  possible.  Sit  up,  don't  slouch.  The  exercise  should  be  practiced  until  it 
becomes   automatic. 


Lesson  3.  The  shape  of  this  exercise  is  similar  to  the  one  in  lesson  (2).  The  movement,  however,  is  in  the 
opposite  direction.     This  exercise  is  called  the  reverse  or  indirect  oval. 

Get  a  good  rolling  motion  and  make  200  down  strokes  to  the  minute.  After  you  have  practiced  faithfully  on 
the  one  spaced  oval,  proceed  to  the  two  spaced  one. 
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Lesson  4.  Retrace  these  ovals  eight  times.  They  should  he  two-thirds  as  wide  as  high.  Have  them  touch  one 
another  as  they  are  in  the  copy.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  movement.  Xotice  that  the  first  line  is  made 
with  the  down  stroke  on  the  left  and  the  second  with  the  down  stroke  on  the  right.  The  first  we  will  call  the 
direct  oval  and  the  second  the  reverse  or  indirect.  In  the  third  line  of  this  lesson  the  straight  line  should  be 
retraced,  first  making  four  down  strokes,  then  making  the  oval  around  it.  Retrace  the  oval  eight  times.  Criticise 
your  exercises.  The  straight  line  exercise  should  pass  through  the  longest  part  of  the  oval,  bisecting  it.  This  is  a 
verv  valuable  e.xercise.     Give  it  much  attention. 


Lesson  5.  In  this  lesson  we  have  the  direct  and  reverse  oval  again.  Better  become  friendly  with  these  exercises 
for  they  will  be  used  throughout  the  entire  course.  In  the  first  exercise  begin  the  direct  oval  two  spaces  in  height 
and  gradually  diminish  the  size  until  it  comes  to  a  point.     Make  two  on  a  line. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  lesson  we  find  the  exercises  intended  to  develop  a  lateral  movement.  Using  the  mus- 
cular portion  of  the  forearm  as  a  pivot,  swing  backward  nnd  forward  along  the  line. 


Lesson  6.  The  compound  curve  exercise  is  one  of  the  best  and  should  be  studied  carefully.  Notice  that  there 
is  not  a  straight  portion.  The  down  stroke  is  a  compound  curve  and  the  up  stroke  has  the  same  curve.  The  inter- 
section of  the  lines  should  form  two  ovals  the  same  in  size.  The  second  drill  is  -the  same  as  the  first  hut  lies  along 
the  line.    Write  several  pages,  relaxing  the  muscles  and  doing  it  with  as  much  ease  as  possible. 

'o-  aoooo-ooo  o- 

o-  o-  o  o  o  o  o  a  o-  o- 
o-  o  a  o- a  a  a  a  o-aa  a 

Lesson  7.  Before  taking  up  this  lesson  practice  on  the  first  drill  in  lesson  four,  retracing  each  direct  oval  eight 
times.  After  having  done  this  proceed  to  the  first  e.xecise  in  this  lesson.  Notice  the  finish.  Do  not  raise  the  pen 
to  make  this  ending  but  make  it  a  continuation  of  the  main  part.  Count  for  yourself.  It  will  help  you  in  the  work. 
Ill  taking  up  the  letter  O  put  into  application  the  movement  already  acquired.  The  O  is  a  slanting  ellipse  two-thirds 
as  wide  as  long.  Do  it  as  easily  as  possible.  Count  1-2,  1-2,  etc.  Hegin  and  finish  with  the  pen  in  motion,  that  is, 
start  the  motion  before  the  pen  comes  in  contact  with  the  paper  and  finish  while  the  pen  is  yet  in  action.  Make  the 
letter  one  space  at  first,  then  make  it  three-fourths  of  a  space  in  height.  The  small  o  is  similar  in  form  to  the  cap- 
ital. Keep  the  finish  higli  in  order  that  it  does  not  resemble  the  A  and  close  them  at  llie  tup  that  thoy  m;ike  not 
resemble  the  V.     Next  connect  four  in  a  group  one-fourth  space  in  height. 
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Lesson  8.  The  first  copy  in  this  lesson  I  consider  one  of  the  mj_.  valuable  movement  drills,  and  will  be  used 
again  and  again  throughout  the  course.  Count  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  etc.  Make  all  strokes  with  an  even  speed.  Do 
not  make  the  last  stroke  faster  than  the  others.  This  is  a  com-non  fault  that  must  be  guarded  against.  Make  this 
exercise  one-fourth  space  in  height.  The  second  drill  is  si  :  i'.ar  to  the  fi/st.  reducing  the  number  of  strokes  until  it 
evolves  itself  into  the  small  letter  i.  Do  no  use  finger  action.  The  penholder  should  move  only  with  the  arm.  Use 
the  same  movement  for  the  rest  of  the  exercises.  In  the  exercise  which  is  composed  of  four  small  letter  u's  aim 
to  get  the  space  between  the  letters  greater  than  between  th:  t-.-.D  d:-.;n  s  r;'r,-cs   :f  th?  lette  ■  i'self. 


Lesson  9.  The  first  drill  in  this  lesson  is  another  of  the  valuable  exercises  that  we  will  repeat  often.  Make  it 
one-fourth  of  a  space  in  height.  Do  not  make  the  last  stroke  more  qviickly  than  the  others.  Keep  the  tops  of  the 
characters  rounding  and  the  bottoms  very  angular.  Count  as  in  the  first  exercise  in  the  preceding  lesson.  When 
practicing  on  the  small  m  count  1-2-3-4.  For  the  n  count  1-2-3.  Do  not  finish  the  last  part  more  quickly  than  the 
rest  of  the  letter  but  maintain  the  same  even  speed  throughout.  Make  the  top  portion  of  the  letter  rounding  and 
the  bottom  angular.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  in  the  last  part  of  each  of  these  letters,  however.  The  last  part 
of  the  small  letters  m  and  n  is  a  turn  at  the  base  line.  Notice  that  the  m  has  four  turns  of  equal  size,  and  two  equal 
angles.     The  n  has  three  turns  and  one  angle,  which  are  the  same  in  both  cases  to  those  in  the  m. 


Lesson  10.  In  this  lesson  we  take  up  capitals  and  small  letters  in  conjunction.  Do  it  with  the  greatest  ease 
possible.  Aim  to  control  the  action  of  the  pen.  Your  movement  should  not  be  "wild."  The  angles  are  always  a 
point  of  control,  for  at  every  angle  there  must  be  a  complete  stop  in  order  to  return  and  continue  on  your  journey. 
Experiment,  do  not  practice  blindly,  think  for  yourself — be  a  philosopher.  Practice  faithfully  on  these  lessons, 
writing  many  pages,  after  which  send  me  your  best  efforts.  Don't  send  all  your  p-actice  work — merely  that  w'hich 
represents  what  you  consider  your  best. 

1   will  criticise  it  and   return  it   to  you.     Don't  forget   the  quarter. 


Resolve   to  bring  your   writing   up   to   tlie   B.   E-    Certificate 
are  there.     Ask  your  teacher. 


standard.      Costs   nothing   to    find    out   whether   you 
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Miss  Hudson  writes  a  remarkably  accurate  style,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above. 
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By   Fred    S.    Heath.    Concord.    N.    H. 


By  C.  P.  Z»ner 
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EARNING  BY  WRITING 

I  am  employed  by  the  Home  In- 
surance Co..  and  when  I  began  my 
stud}-  and  practice  from  the  lessons  by 
Prof.  Lupfer  and  Miss  Champion  in 
the  business  Educator,  I  wrote  cards 
for  myself  and  handed  them  out  to  my 
policy  holders;  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  they  will  say  to  me:  "Gee,  that's 
a  swell  card.  Who  wrote  them  for 
you  and  what  did  they  cost  you?  I 
would  sure  like  to  have  some  cards 
like  these."  I  answer:  "I  wrote  these 
mj'self,  and  if  you  want  some  like 
them  I  will  write  them  for  you.  My 
price  to  YOU  will  be  50  cents  a  dozen, 
prepaid,  cash  in  advance  with  the  or- 
der, for  which  I  now  give  you  a  re- 
ceipt. I  will  write  and  mail  your  cards 
tonight.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  order.  I  shall  certainly  try  my 
ver}-  best  to  please  you."  I  have  se- 
cured orders  for  from  12  to  64  dozen 
cards  a  week. 

What  I  have  been  able  to  do  any 
one  else  can  easily  do.  Just  study  and 
practice  carefully  from  the  lessons  in 
ornamental  and  business  writing  as 
given  .from  month  to  month  in  the 
Business  Educator  and  study  your 
criticisms  and  corrections  as  given  to 
you  by  j-our  instructor  and  keep  ever- 
lastinglv  at  it  and  vou'll  win  out. 
■j.  A.  ELSTOX,  Penman, 
1814  West  2,5th   St.,   Room   48, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


This 


is  the  way  DONALD    WILLIAMS,  a  pupil  in   the  eighth  grade  of  the   Santous  Juni 
iity  for  a  prompt  start  in  learning  to  write.     This  drawing  appeared  in   "The    Comet," 

school  last  March,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  us  by  the  teacher.   Miss  Zulcma  L.   Parcell.     The  id( 

of  readers  of  this  issue.      "The  Writer's   Limited"  is  about  to  start.     Hundreds  of  young  men   ; 

Guillard's  lessons  and  by  early  next  year  will  be  in  the   Land  of  Good   Writers.     You  don  t  wa 

climb    on.      "ALL    ABOARD!" 


•  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  represents 
school  paper  published  by  the  pupils  of  this 
is  splendid  and  applies  right  now  to  thousands 
d  women  will  begin  now  to  practice  from  Mr. 
to  be  left  behind.     Take  your  pen  in  hand  and 
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G.  D.  GRISET,  Evanston.  HI.,  is  one  of  the  finest  writers 
of  business-style  script  in  this  country.  Watch  for  his  con- 
tributions  each    mjnth. 
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REGARDING  COLLEGE  CREDITS 

"A  young  person  graduating  from  a 
tour  j'ears'  college  course,  one  year  of 
which  has  been  taken  in  a  business 
college,  is  of  more  value  to  himself 
and  more  value  to  the  world  than  he 
would  be  with  four  years  spent  in  the 
ordinary  line  of  college  training.  It 
will  mean  that  more  business  college 
graduates  will  go  to  College  and  more 
College  Graduates  will  go  to  a  Busi- 
ness College,  and  thus  we  will  have 
more  college  graduates  with  business 
training  and  more  business  college 
graduates   with    college    training," 

ALMON   F.  GATES, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  Business  College. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Two  important  announcements  ap- 
peared in  the  June  number  of  the  Bul- 
letin of  this  Association.  The  first  is 
that  the  fifteenth  annual  convention 
will  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
January  1~,  1.3,  14,  19'22.  This  pro.mises 
to  be  an  important  meeting. 

The  other  announcement  is  regard- 
ing a  magazine  to  be  called  "Voca- 
tional Education."  It  is  to  have  si.K 
departments  including  Coinmercial 
and  Retailing  Education,  and  Part- 
Time  or  Continuation  School  Educa- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  the  magazine 
will  be  launched   this  September. 

OUTLINE    FOR    JUNIOR    CHAM- 
BERS OF  COMMERCE 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce is  organizing  in  each  of  the 
Chicago  High  School,  Civic  Indus- 
trial Associations.  The  object  of  these 
is  stated  to  be  first,  "To  know  Chicago 
better,"  and  second,  "To  work  for  our 
school,  our  neighborhood,  and  our 
citj'." 

The  Association  of  Commerce  has 
prepared  a  very  complete  outline  cov- 
ering the  following  points:  The  or- 
ganization which  is  shown  by  a  chart 
and  also  explained  fully  showing  the 
personnel  and  functions  of  the  officers 
and  special  committees,  an  outline  of 
the  year's  program  showing  the  ob- 
ject to  be  worked  for  each  month, 
with  suggestions  as  to  business  houses 
and  factories  to  be  visited. 

Such  a  work  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
value  to  high  school  students.  In  sev- 
eral other  cities  Junior  Chambers  of 
Commerce  or  similar  organizations 
have  already  been  organized.  .\\\\ 
teacher  interested  in  such  organiza- 
tions will  find  the  outline  prepared  by 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
full  of  good  suggestions.  Their  ad- 
dress is  10  South  LaSalle  Street,  and 
we  understand  that  a  copy  of  this  out- 
line will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to 
persons   who   wish   to   use   it. 


A  NOTED  PENMAN  SAILS  • 
R.  S.  Collins,  penman  in  Peirce  School, 
Philadelpliia,  and  his  wife,  sailed  on 
July  5th  on  the  Aquitania  for  a  trip 
around  the  world.  After  leaving  Lon- 
don they  intend  visiting  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  the  Holy  Land,  India,  Java, 
China,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and 
Hawaii.  They  expect  to  land  at  San 
Francisco  in  about  one  year. 

Mr.  Collins  has  had  charge  of  the 
penmanship  work  in  Peirce  School  for 
many  j-ears  and  has  met  with  the  best 
of  success  in  developing  the  students 
of  that  institution  into  good  business 
penmen.  He  has  earned  the  trip  which 
he  is  now  taking,  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  be  highly  enjoyable. 

It  may  be  that  his  ocean  voyage  will 
cause  him  to  attempt  to  swing  his  pen 
in  unison  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
waves  and  that  we  shall  see  some  of 
the  results. 

NATIONAL   EDUCATION 
SERVICE 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  recently  organized 
an  Education  Service  in  its  Civic  De- 
velopment Department  under  the  di- 
rection of  Williain  Mather  Lewis.  K 
number  of  pamphlets  have  already 
been  published,  designed  to  interest 
business  men  in  the  public  schools. 
The  following  sentences  indicate  the 
line  of  thought: 

"The  school  problem  is  too  great 
for  business  to  ignore.  The  future 
welfare  of  American  business  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  American  Public 
School  are  bound  together.  American 
business  will  sufTer  so  long  as  ignor- 
ance prevails." 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  this  great 
organization  of  business  men  turning 
its  attention  to  problems  of  education. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  import- 
ance of  business  colleges  and  commer- 
cial courses  in  high  school  and  univer- 
sities is  not  yet  recognized.  Yet  such 
courses  and  schools  touch  the  conduct 
of  business  more  directly  than  do  the 
public  chools.  Is  this  indifference  the 
fault  of  commercial  teachers  or  busi- 
ness men? 

(This  editorial  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
who  replied  as  follows:  "I  think  this  is  all 
right  except  for  the  inference  that  we  are  neg- 
lecting a  consideration  of  commercial  education. 
The  fact  is  that  at  the  moment  we  are  not  tak- 
ing up  curriculum  matters.  We  are  getting 
down  to  bed  rork  and  finding  out  what  the 
situation  is  as  to  education  in  the  first  eight 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  We  are  deepl.v 
concerned  in  tlie  matter  of  illiteracy,  teacher 
supply,  etc.  When  w'e  have  made  a  natiunal 
survey  of  these  situations  together  with  that 
having  to  do  with  school  equipment,  we  will  he 
ready  to  turn  our  attention  to  subject  matter. 
We  believe  that  to  be  of  service  in  the  educa 
tional  field,  we  must  be  absolutely  thorough  and 
start  at  the  very  bottom.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, neglecting  any  form  of  education  at  the 
moment  but  are  not  making  any 
ti<ms  until  our  iireliminary  survevs 
pleted.") 


TEACHERS    HELD    TO    JOBS 

-A  new  law  in  (Jliio  provides  that 
teachers  who  have  signed  a  contract 
and  afterwards  leave  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board  shall  have  their  Cer- 
tificates suspended  for  the  remainder 
of  that  school  year.  There  are  similar 
laws  in  some  other  states.  It  is  not 
especially  complimentary  to  school 
teachers  that  it  is  necessary  to  enact 
laws  to  compel  them  to  be  honest. 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  FOR 
COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS 

An  examination  is  announced  open 
to  men,  for  teachers  of  English,  .Arith- 
metic, Penmanship,  Language,  Type- 
writing and  Shorthand.  The  position 
is  that  of  Reconstruction  Assistant, 
Occupational  Therapy,  and  the  work 
is  that  of  teaching  the  various  branch- 
es to  patients  in  Government  hospitals. 
Citizens  of  neutral  countries,  or  of 
countries  that  were  our  allies  during 
our  recent  war,  will  be  admitted. 

.Applicants  should  apply  for  form 
304,  stating  the  title  of  the  examina- 
tion desired,  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to 
the  Civil  Service  Boards  in  the  larger 
cities. 

THE  TEACHERS'   CORNER 
The  "Born  Teacher" 

The  old  proverb  "Teachers,  like 
poets,  are  born  and  not  made"  is  no 
longer  quoted.  As  we  come  to  know 
more  of  the  instincts  and  characteris- 
tics of  our  more  or  less  numerous 
human  family  we  find  that  every  nor- 
mal person  is  a  "born  teacher." 
Teaching,  no  matter  what  direction  it 
may  take,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
educational  guidance.  It  is  a  projec- 
tion, an  extension,  of  the  instinct  im- 
planted in  ever}'  living  creature  which 
leads  it  to  feed,  protect  and  train  the 
young  of  its  species:  in  other  words, 
teaching  is  a  universal  instinct. 

The  gift  or  talent  for  teaching  is 
not  equally  possessed  by  all;  neither 
is  any  other  instinct.  But  every 
one  does  possess  enough  upon  which 
to  build  by  training  and  study  a  super- 
structure of  teaching  power  sufficient 
to  meet  every  requirement  of  the  mod- 
ern  class   room. 

".Accuse    not   Nature; 
.She  hath  done  her  part; 
Do  thou  but  thine." 

DO   YOU 

Call  on  the  brightest  pupils  only? 

Encourage  "Concert  Recitations?" 

Fail  to  make  definite  lesson  assign- 
ments? 

Repeat  your  pupils'  answers? 

Call  on  a  pupil  before  stating  the 
question? 

If  you   do,  you   are   a  poor   teacher. 

CONTRIBUTORS   TO   THIS 
VOLUME 
(Professional  Edition) 
Carl    Marshall.         A.   F.  Gates. 
H.  A.  Roush.  M.  J.  Ryan 

G.   G.  Hill.  E.   W.   Bamhart, 

Nathan   Isaacs, 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 
Alhambra,  California 


In  the   Klamath   Country 

recalled  that  my  last 
andering,  in  the  June 
issue,  had  to  do  with 
lovely  Santa  Rosa  and 
the  wonder  doings  of 
Luther  Burhank.  At 
that  ti:ne.  1  was  head- 
ed for  that  supreme 
outdoors  country, 
northwestern  Califor- 
nia, where  I  lived  for 
twelve  happy  and  busy 
*■  years  during  the  SO's 
and  ilO's.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
1  had  been,  as  the  southern  darkies 
say,  "jist  honin'  to  git  back  thar,"  and 
now.  at  last,  the  time  had  come.  1  was 
actually  on  a  Northwestern  Pacific 
train  which,  after  a  glorious  all-day 
.ride  through  the  heart  of  the  Coast 
Range,  would  land  me  in  Eureka,  the 
redwood  lumber  metropolis  on  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  and  my  old  home  town,  at 
about  supper  time.  Well,  there  was  a 
joyous  fortnight  of  greetings  and  fore- 
gatherings  among  old  friends  and 
pupils  who  took  me  to  their  arms  with 
a  hearty  warmth  of  hospitality  which, 
as  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  is  a 
quality  known  only  in  its  highest  per- 
fection, to  Southerners  and  Califor- 
nians.  Then  I  set  out  for  my  goal, 
California's  scenic  "farthest  north." 
the  "Klamath  Country,"  where  i  liave 
been  sojourning  ever  since. 

1  do  not  know  whether  many  of  yon 
have  even  heard  of  this  rare  region, 
for,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  great  state 
of  gold  nuggets  and  oranges,  it  has 
been  very  little  advertised.  And  yet 
for  real  and  lasting  outdoor  attrac- 
tiveness. I  w^ould  not  swap  this  lovely 
country  for  the  whole  orange  belt, 
with  the  Yoscmite  and  the  entire  line 
of  the  lofty  Sierras  thrown  in.  Orange 
grove.s  and  palms  and  pomegranates 
and  poinscttias  pall  when  they  exist 
only  in  patches  ui)on  a  grey  and  arid 
desert.  Such  a  country  is  like  an  old 
maid  dressed  for  a  ball,  too  con- 
foundedly made-up  and  artificial.  As 
for  the  Sierras,  they  are  too  loftily 
grand  and  rugged  for  intimacy.  But 
this  land  of  perpetual  greenery  is  dif- 
ferent. The  rains  begin  calier  in  the 
autumn  and  linger  longer  in  the  spring, 
so  the  aridness  of  the  "dry  season"  is 
hardly  noticeable.  .'\nd  the  sea  breezes 
sweep  up  the  river  gorges  nearly  every 
day,  keeping  the  air  so  cool  and  humid 
that  at  night  high  fogs  form  around 
the  mountain  tops,  which  require 
hours  of  morning  sunshine  for  their 
dissipation.  This  accounts  for  the  per- 
petual greenery  of  the  land  and  the 
fact  that  crops  and  orchards  require 
little  or  no  irrigation.  In  short,  this 
north  country  is  not  merely  a  land  to 
look  at,  but  a  land  to  live  in  and  love. 
My  present  home  is  right  on  the 
banks  of  the  winding  turbulent   Kla- 


math. Just  below  my  window,  the 
stage  road  crosses  the  river  over  a 
suspension  bridge  -1.50  feet  long  and 
lUO  feet  above  the  water.  Probably 
not  many  EDUCATOR  readers,,  how- 
ever well-informed  in  geography,  are 
aware  that  the  Klamath,  measured  by 
the  volume  of  water  it  carries,  is  the 
largest  stream  in  California,  but  so  it 
is.  Rising  in  the  far-away  lake  region 
of  southeastern  Oregon,  it  breaks  into 
California  far  to  the  north  of  Mt. 
Shasta,  tears  its  winding  way  through 
hundreds  of  miles  of  rugged  gorges 
among  the  Siskyous,  and  on  through 
the  Coast  Range  to  the  Pacific,  which 
it  reaches  a  short  distance  below  the 
Oregon  line.  It  is  a  wonderfully  wild 
and  turbulent  stream,  and  has  many 
important  tributaries  as  wild  and  tur- 
bulent as  itself.  In  the  rainy  season 
its  waters  often  rise  to  a  height  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  above  their 
summer  level,  and  so  narrow  is  the 
gorge  through  which  it  flows,  that  for 
a  considerable  part  of  its  course,  its 
depth  is  greater  than  its  width.  Its 
average  fall  is  tnore  than  twenty  feet 
to  the  mile,  and  if  you  know  anything 
about  water  levels,  you  may  be  able 
t  oimagine  what  that  means  in  the 
case  of  a  stream  like  the  Klamath  with 
its  bed  strewn  with  boulders  larger 
than   sky-scrapers. 

But  the  Klamath  scenery  is  not  all 
ruggedly  terrifying.  Here  and  there 
along  its  course  are  little  nestling 
alluvial  valleys,  and  gentle  hillside 
slopes  and  flats  on  which  are  perched 
little  farms,  ntostly  owned  by  Indians, 
and  in  this  section,  there  is  a  fine  road 
with  tri-weekly  auto  stages  to  Eureka, 
ninety  n;iles  to  the  south.  K  telephone 
line  established  by  benevolent  L'ncle 
Sam.  connects  most  of  the  homes, 
while  soaring  far  above  us  we  often 
sec  the  aeroplanes  of  the  Forest  Re- 
serve boys.  But  at  night  the  howling 
of  the  coyotes  and  the  wierd  cries  of 
the  mountain  lions  are  often  heard, 
while  bold  and  unscrupulous  bears 
come  down  from  the  canons  to  help 
themselves  to  the  Indians'  pigs.  N'ot 
often,  I  think,  are  civilization  and  the 
jungle   such   close   neighbors. 

Are  You  The  other  day  an  old 

Growing  or  friend    hailed    mo    on 

Wearing  Out?  the  street:  "Say, 
Marshall.  I  am  just 
on  my  way  to  the  garage  to  take  out 
my  new  car  for  the  first  spin.  Want 
to  go  along?"  Of  course,  I  went.  It 
isn't  every  day  that  you  get  a  chance 
to  see  a  big  two  thousand  dollar  seven- 
passenger  in  action  for  the  first  time. 
Soon  we  were  bowling  along  over  a 
glorious  country  road  at  a  thirty-mile 
clip.  The  big  shiny  machine  ran  as 
softly  and  silently  as  a  watch.  There 
was  not  a  hitch  or  a  jar  or  so  much 
as  a  quiver  of  lost  mQt.ioiv     I  could 


hardly  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  tin 
thing,  in  some  mystic  way,  was  alivc 

".Tim,"  I  asked,  "where  will  this  ca 
be  in  ten  years?" 

"God  knows,"  he  answered  irrever 
ently,  "depends  on  who  gets  hold  <> 
it.  Probably  most  of  it  will  be  in  th' 
jtmk-shop." 

"But  won't  you  keep  it  that  long: 

"\ot  on  your  life.  1  always  sel 
'em  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  K 
the  other  fellow  have  the  trouble." 

"What    trouble?" 

".Ml  sorts  of  trouble;  more  kiuM 
than  I  could  tell  you  about  in  a  da.\ 
You  see.  the  best  car  in  the  world, 
and  I'll  say  that  this  one  is  just  aboti 
the  best — begins  to  wear  out  from  tin 
minute  you  first  put  your  hands  on  th 
steering-wheel.  For  a  while,  a  year  n 
two,  maybe,  you  won't  notice  any  dii 
ference,  but  there  comes  a  time,  ii 
about  three  years  according  to  my  e.\ 
perience.  when  she  begins  to  lose  he 
pep,  and  then  I  turn  her  in,  and  niak. 
a  new  buy.  .A  man,"  he  went  on,  "i 
he  is  the  right  sort,  may  make  himsel 
better  and  better  for  thirty  or  fort} 
years  maybe,  but  a  machine  begins  t 
go  down  the  minute  it  is  put  int 
action,  and"  he  added  reflectively,  "s 
do  some  men,  for  that  matter,  and  yoi 
have  to  junk  them  too.  If  I  find  tha 
a  man  is  growing,  !  keep  him  even  i 
I  have  to  raise  his  pay.  But  if  1  fin. 
that  he's  the  wearing-out  kind,  I  U 
him  go  as  soon  as  I  can  fill  his  place.' 

I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  Ic 
of  wisdom  in  the  roiigh-and-read> 
philosophy  of  this  hard-headed  busi 
ness  friend  of  mind.  I  find  I  can  make 
the  distinction  between  those  wlii 
grow  and  those  who  wear  out  in  tin 
case  of  a  lot  of  people  whose  career- 
I  have  watched.  Give  yourselves  . 
general  overhauling,  young  men  ani 
women,  and  try  to  find  out  whcthei 
you  are  going  to  be  better  than  evei 
ten  years  from  now,  or  whether  yoi 
are  headed  for  the  junk-shop. 


Shall  Education     In  view  of  some  re 
Surrender  to  cent    pro  n  o  u  n  c  e 

Business?  ments   put   forth   b\ 

certain  eastern 
school  men.  it  is  time  to  raise  thi- 
question  and  fight  it  out  to  a  finish 
provided  any  fighting  be  nccessarv 
The  educational  viewpoinnt  of  sonn 
of  these  iiroudly  pragmatic  folk  seem- 
to  be  fixed  at  a  place  where  nothing 
much  is  in  sight  except  the  vocationa 
needs  of  our  school  youth.  We  an 
told  at  much  length,  of  the  tremendou- 
specialization  of  labor  demanded  b\ 
the  employment  market  of  New  Yorl 
and  other  large  cities,  and  we  are  alsi 
told  how  woefully  the  schools  fail  t. 
give  the  training  to  enable  the  boy- 
and  girls  to  hold  these  h\indre(ls  (■ 
kinds  of  specialized  jobs.  It  is  mor^ 
than  hinted  that  the  schools  should  a 
once  get  busy  in  this  field,  even  if  thex 
have  to  ditch  most  of  the  educationa 
fundamentals  that,  for  five  genera 
tions,  have  been  the  basis  of  .-Xniericaj 
education. 

The    trouble    with    this    program    i^ 
that  fitting  folks  to  earn  money  is  iiO| 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 


OUTLINES    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND 

SUPERVISORS 

By    H.    A.    Roush,    Wilmington,    Del., 
High  School 

Tliis  series  will  continue  thiough  the  year, 
and  will  cover  the  work  in  all  grades.  Mr. 
Roush  is  a  skillful  penman  and  an  experienced 
teacher  oi  penmanship.  His  suggestions  for 
teaching  penmanship  will,  we  are  sure,  be  of 
intere.st  to  supervisors  and  teachers  ever.vwhere, 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS   IN 
WRITING 

1.  Writing  is  a  manual  rather  than 
a  mental  art.  It  is  practical  instead  of 
rlecorative.  It  is  the  finest  and  most 
difficult  universal  art  that  is  known. 
While  the  eye  and  brain  are  called 
into  activity  during  the  learning  per- 
iod, the  fact  that  writing  is  distinc- 
tively a  inanual  art  must  not  be  over- 
looked and  should  govern  the  teach- 
ing process. 

"2.  Writing  is  an  acquired  art 
rather  than  a  natural  one  and  must 
be  taught.  The  teaching  and  learning 
processes  are  made  difficult  when  writ- 
ing is  used  prematurely  as  a  vehicle 
lor  conveying  the  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum. 

:i.  Big  writing  from  the  start  is 
healthful  and  pedagogical  and  pro- 
motes correct  writing  habits  from  the 
beginning,  therefore,  teach  large  writ- 
ing during  the  first  and  second  years. 

4.  The  blackboard  should  be  used 
in  all  grades.  A  pupil  who  has  diffi- 
culty in  making  letters  correctly  can 
overcome  this  difficulty  more  easily  at 
the  blackboard  than  at  his  desk. 

5.  Form,  movement  and  speed 
should  receive  attention  in  all  grades. 
Specifically,  the  first  and  second 
grades  are  periods  of  eye  training  and 
simple  habits.  Third  and  fourth 
grades  should  emphasize  movement 
and  position  with  less  attention  to 
form  and  quality  of  writing  as  the 
change  is  being  made  from  eye- 
directed  to  muscle-directed  writing. 
The  fifth  and  si.xth  years  are  technical 
and  should  show  fine  fonn  and  move- 
ment combination.  Seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  periods  of  automatic  writ- 
ing. Individuality  and  speed  should 
now  be  developed. 

(5.  The  movement  should  be  as  fol- 
lows: First  Grade — Arm  up.  hand 
gliding  on  tips  of  third  and  fourth  fin- 
gers, the  arm  free  o6  the  desk.  Sec- 
ond Grade — Glide  on  fingers  and  slide 
arm  on  desk.  Third  Grade  up — Glide 
on  fingers  and  rest  arm  on  muscles  in 
front  of  elbow. 

7.  Teachers — Know  your  Manual 
from  cover  to  cover.  See  Manual  for 
size   of  writing  for  your  grade. 

S.  Be  definite  in  your  instruction. 
Indefinite    instruction    leads    nowhere. 


9.  Pen  and  ink  rather  than  pencils 
should  be  used  in  all  written  work 
above  the  second  grade. 

10.  No  careless  writing  should  be 
accepted  by  the  teacher  at  any  time. 
Correlate  writing  with  all  other  sub- 
ject-s,  especially  spelling,  from  the 
start. 

11.  The  test  of  the  writing  period 
is  the  way  pupils  write  outside  of  this 
period. 

12.  Be  enthusiastic  about  writing 
and  your  pupils  will  be  like  you. 

Ki.  Don't  do  all  the  teaching  by 
talking.  Give  individual  instructions 
and  copies  as  much  as  possible. 

FIRST   GRADE   WRITING 

Zaner  Manual  No.  1.  Teacher  should 
be  familiar  with  Manual  for  second 
year.  Pencil  paper.  ^  inch  ruling. 
First  grade  pencil.  Consult  Manual 
for  all  details,  such  as  position,  count, 
exercises,  sharpening  of  pencils,  etc. 

Arm  up,  ghding  on  tips  of  third  and 
fourth  fingers,  the  arm  free  of  the 
desk. 

Supervise  all  writing.  Read  what 
your  Manual  says  about  requiring 
writing   for   "busy  work." 

Correct  writing  habits  are  more  es- 
sential than  fine,  cramped  writing  dur- 
ing this  year.  The  question  is  not_ 
what  the  children  can  do,  but  what  is' 
best  for  them  to  do. 

Blackboard  writing  will  be  4  inches 
high  for  tracers  and  small  letters  until 
the  loops  are  introduced,  when  they 
will  be  reduced  to  two  inches  and  the 
loop  tracers  and  unretraced  letters 
will  be  made  4  inches  high.  Rule  lines 
for  pupils  at  first.  Later  they  will  be 
able  to  rule  them. 

Follow  weekly  outline  given  below; 

First  Week.  Follow  Manual  first 
week.  Train  chidren  to  march  to  and 
from  the  lioard  properly,  and  to  find 
their  places. 

Second  Week.  Follow  Manual  sec- 
ond week.  Have  pupils  hold  the 
eraser  in  the  left  hand  behind  the  back. 
Now  is  the  time  to  change  the  left 
handed  pupil  into  a  right  handed 
writer.  If  all  the  pupils  cannot  go  to 
the  board  at  one  time,  let  one  section 
watch  the  other.  They  can  also  mo- 
tion the  form  in  the  air.  Then  send 
them  to  the  board  while  the  other  sec- 
tion watches,  motions,  etc. 

Third  Week.  Follow  Manual  third 
week.  Mondays  and  W^ednesdays  from 
now  on  are  for  Board  Work.  Tues- 
days, Thursdays  and,  Fridays  are  for 
Seat  Work. 

Fourth  Week.  Follow  Manual  fourth 
week. 

Fifth  Week.  Follow  Manual  fifth 
week.      Have    pupils    make    imaginary 


ovals    on    the    desk    with    unsharpenrd 
pencils,  as  instructed. 

Sixth  Week.  Introduce  paper  and 
have  pupils  make  imaginary  ovals  on 
it.  Study  diagram  for  turning  the 
paper.  Do  not  draw  diagonal  desk 
line.  Have  pupils  hold  the  paper  with 
left  hand  at  top.  Follow  Manual  from 
now  on,  both  for  Board  Work  and 
Seat  Work. 

Seventh  Week.  Follow  Manual. 
Make  the  "n"  4  inches  high,  before 
each  pupil  to  be  traced  over. 

Eighth  Week.  Follow  Manu,-il.  Cut 
awaj'  wood  on  pencil.  Read  "How  to 
Sharpen  Pencils,"  page  l(i. 

Ninth  Week.  Follow  Manual,  giv- 
ing "1",  "u"  and  "in"  at  the  board. 
Follow  Seat  Work.  Size  of  ovals,  2 
inches.  Count  5  lines  and  4  spaces. 
Make  a  large  oval  for  each  pupil  to 
trace.  They  will  then  fill  the  line  with 
ovas,  letting  them  touch  at  the  sides. 
You  may  find  it  advantageous  to 
rue  pencil  lines,  .5  lines  apart,  leaving 
1  space  between  each  row.  Rule  5 
lin^s  for  your  copy  at  the  board. 

Tenth  Week.  Practice  at  the  board 
the  same  drills  that  are  to  be  given  on 
paper  the  following  day.  Follow  the 
plan  at  the  seat  as  suggested  for  the 
iith  week.  Present  the  reverse  oval 
and  straight  line  "cut"  inside. 

Eleventh  Week.  Reduce  the  size  of 
the  ovals  at  the  board  to  4  inches,  and 
make  'them  1  inch  high  (3  lines  or  2 
spaces')  on  paper.  Better  give  copies 
on  paper  as  suggested  for  the  9th 
week.  Have  pupils  count  three  lines 
and  leave  1  space  between  each  row. 
Keep  your  blackboard  copy  large. 
Rule  the  same  number  of  lines  for 
your  copy  at  the  board  as  used  on 
paper. 

Twelfth  Week.  Present  "upper 
turn"  and  "lower  turn"  as  shown,  4 
inches  high  at  board  and  1  inch  high 
on  paper.  Give  copies  on  paper,  for 
tracers,  for  all  or  else  help  the  weaker 
ones.  Reduce  size  on  paper  Yz  inch 
(2  lines  or  1  space).  Pupils  will  not 
retrace  these  small  forms.  The  pupil 
will  begin  the  second  a  little  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  first  and  so  on. 

Thirteenth  Week.  Send  pupils  to 
the  board  on  Monday  to  trace  the 
letter  "i".  Place  before  each  pupil  a 
4  inch  letter  to  trace  to  descriptive 
count  about  5  times.  Tuesday,  give 
each  pupil  a  sheet  of  paper  containing 
"3  i  tracers"  one  inch  high  (2  spaces) 
on  one  line.  Leave  1  space  and  have 
one  small  "i"  one  space  tall  on  the 
same  sheet.  Teacher  will  count  (de- 
scriptive) while  pupils  trace  large 
forms  about  5  times.  Pupils  will  not 
retrace  small  letters,  but  will  make 
their  own,  same  size,  beginning  each 
one  under  the  end  of  the  preceding 
letter.  Six  small  "i's"  will  fill  the 
line.  Leave  1  space  after  each  hne. 
One  line  only  of  tracers,  but  several 
lines  of  the  small  letters.  Wednesday 
—Have  pupils  trace  the  letter  "u"  at 
the  board  as  instructed  for  "i"  on 
Monday.  Thursday— Seat  work  on  "u" 
as  instructed  for  "i"  on  Tuesday.  Two 
tracers,  or  4  small  letters  will  fill  the 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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TEACHING  TOPICS 

A  Page  for  Teachers  of  Penmanship  and  Other  Subjects  in 
Public  and  Private  Schools 


"LOOSEN    UP   A    BIT" 

G.  G.  Hill,  Director  of  Commercial 
Teachers'  Training  Department,  State 
Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania, recently  wrote  us  a  letter  re- 
garding THE  BUSIXESS  EDUCA- 
TOR, in  which  there  is  the  following 
sentence.  We  are  publishing  this  be- 
cause if  expresses  our  own  belief  so 
clearly: 

"I  am  coming  to  the  belief  that  we 
have  some  fine  methods  hidden  back 
in  obscure  places,  in  small  towns  and 
small  schools,  that  would  teach  us  all 
something  if  these  teachers  would 
just  loosen  up  a  bit." 

Perhaps  you  teachers  in  small 
schools  think  that  the  city  teachers 
will  not  care  to  read  what  j'ou  have  to 
say;  but  most  of  them  will.  For  one 
reason,  many  of  them  began  in  small 
schools  in  small  towns,  and  the  good 
ideas  and  fine  methods  they  used  have 
led  to  their  promotion. 

This  page  is  yours  for  the  discussion 
of  teaching  methods.  Nothing  else 
will  be  published  on  it  unless  the  ar- 
ticles received  in  any  month  are  nut 
sufficient  to  fill  it. 


"FERRISISMS" 

Submitted  by  A.  F.  Gates, 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

During  tiic  addresses  of  Ex-Gover- 
nor Woodbridge  N.  Ferris  at  the  Cen- 
tral Commercial  Teachers'  .'\ssociation 
Meeting  at  Fort  Dodge,  May  6  and  T. 
he  gave  many  inspirational  thoughts 
that  will  stay  by  the  members  present 
all  their  lives. 

Bristling  through  his  four  addresses 
there  were  many  short,  pithy  sayings 
that  were  exceptionally   wholesome. 

Among  these  which  we  might  call 
"Ferrisisms"   we   find   the   following: 

I  would  let  down  the  bars  of  the 
Higher  Institutions  of  Learning  and 
make  ability  rather  than  credits  the 
entrance   requirement. 

h  large  amount  of  difficulty  arising 
in  your  schools  in  the  teaching  of 
stenography  is  in  the  teaching  of 
English. 

\  man  that  kills  time  is  worse  than 
the  man  who  serves  time  for  murder. 

People  with  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  and  L. 
L.  D.  degrees  know  a  lot  of  things,  but 
the  trouble  is  many  of  them  don't 
know  how  to  "catch  on." 

The  endurance  and  perpetuity  of  the 
flag  depends  upon  the  endurance  and 
perpetuity  of  the  English  language. 

Few  people  pay  any  attention  to 
plans  for  developing  character. 

The  best  of  us  know  very  little 
about  the  action  of  our  own  brains. 


Many  of  us  have  not  used  :25%  of 
our  brains. 

The  primary  object  of  all  education 
is  to  awaken  boys  and  girls. 

Men  and  women  do  not  fall  sud- 
denly. They  have  been  getting  ready 
for  it  for  years. 

Discontinue  a  large  part  of  the 
preaching  on  morals  and  arrange  the 
situations  so  as  to  promote  the  more 
wholesome  instincts. 

If  you  want  boys  to  play  ball  where 
they  ought  to  play  ball,  furnish  the 
situation. 

It  is  a  sorry  week  when  I  do  not 
read  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
pages  of  some  good   book. 


M.  J.  RYAN 

APPLIED     MOVEMENT     DRILLS 

M.  J.  Ryan,  Penman,  Peirce  School, 

Philadelphia 

Good  business  writing  has  been  de- 
fined as  that  which  is  perfectly  legible, 
and  easily  and  rapidly  written.  Free- 
dom of  movement  is  the  foundation  of 
good  business  writing. 

Movement  exercises  or  drills  are 
generally  recognized  as  a  valuable  aid 
in  developing  and  training  the  arm 
muscles  used  in  writing,  and  in  acquir- 
ing control  and  skill  in  the  fundamen- 
tal movements  upon  which  arm  move- 
ment writing  is  based. 

Correct  position,  penholding,  and 
movement,  must  be  made  habitual. 
And  habits  are  most  rcadliy  formed  by 
concentration     and     repetition.        The 


student  must  therefore  give  rlose  at- 
tention tn  these  things  until  they  are 
mastered. 

In  the  beginning,  the  greater  part  of 
cacli  lesson  should  be  devoted  to  the 
general  movem'ent  drills,  viz.:  the  coin- 
pact  and  retraced  ovals,  direct  and  in- 
direct, and  the  straight  line  or  push- 
pull  exercise.  For  the  development  of 
physical  force  or  momentum,  and  for 
acquiring  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
perfect  freedom,  control,  and  light, 
smooth  lines,  there  is  no  better  exer- 
cise than  the  two  space  compact  oval 
drill.  The  movement  involved  is  easily 
acquired  and  soon  becomes  automatic. 
The  one  space  drills  serve  to  develop 
the  movements  used  in  capital  letters, 
and  the  s:iialler  drills  inake  for  a  finer 
degree  of  control  as  we  approach  the 
size  of  the  minimum  letters.  In  con- 
nection with  the  practice  on  move- 
ment drills,  correct  position  and  pen- 
holding  should  he  taught  and  estab- 
lished, and  facility  acquired  in  adjust- 
ing the  paper. 

If  we  expect  the  movement  drills  to 
lead  to  satisfactory  results  in  writing, 
we  must  insist  that  students  maintain 
as  a  habit,  good  position  and  penhold- 
ing. arm  movement,  and  the  correct 
relative  position  of  aril  and  paper. 
.\s  soon  as  correct  writing  habits  are 
established,  and  the  student  has  ac- 
quired a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  making 
tlie  general  move  nent  drills,  less  time 
should  be  spent  on  them,  and  most  of 
the  writing  period  devoted  to  the  ai)- 
plication  of  tlie  m.ivement  to  the  writ- 
ing. 

During  the  advanced  stage,  tlie  in- 
struction should  deal  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  perceptive  powers  through 
■i  closer  study  and  analysis  of  the  let- 
Itr  forms  with  a  view  to  forming  cor- 
rect mental  concepts.  improvement 
depends  upon  practice  rightly  directed. 
I'nless  the  student  can  think  good 
writing,  he  is  unable  to  direct  his  prac- 
tice, and  cannot  produce  good  writing, 
even  with  a  well  developed  movement. 
1  believe  the  best  results  will  be 
achived  through  practice  which  is 
neither  very  rapid,  nor  yet  too  slow, 
but  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  will  insure 
legibility  and  smoothness  of  line.  If 
we  force  a  student  to  write  faster  than 
lie  can  do  good  work,  he  will  lose  the 
ability  to  try.  Kye  and  hand  must 
work  together. 

\  final  word  about  the  movement 
exercises.  1  do  not  think  they  should 
be  dispensed  with  entirely  after  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  course  has  been 
reached.  I  believe  they  should  be  used 
daily,  to  a  limited  degree,  and  with 
good  judgment.  In  working  on  move- 
ment drills  there  must  be  a  definite 
object  in  view  or  definite  results  will 
not  follow.  The  accomi)lished  musi- 
cian practices  uikiii  technical  exercises 
daily  so  as  to  retain  case  and  facility 
of  execution.  The  finished  ball  player 
has  his  daily  warming-up  exercises  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  game  in  which  he 
must  put  forth  his  best  eflFort.  So, 
too,  the  student  of  writing  who  is  am- 
bitious to  excel,  may  derive  much  ben- 
efit from  intelligent  practice  on  move- 
ment  drills. 
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ARE  WE  MEETING 

PRESENT  DAY  DEMANDS? 

Being  a  Criticism  of  the  Letters  Published   in    the  "Symposium"  in  The 
Business  Educator,  May,   1921 

By  E.  W.  BARNHART 


The  following  comments  on  the  Symposium 
published  in  our  May  number  were  sent  us  by 
E.  W.  Barnhart.  Chief.  Commercial  Education 
Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Barnhart  is 
perhaps  better  informed  regarding  the  needs 
and  outlook  for  commercial  education  than  any 
other  man  in  this  country,  and  his  comments 
on  the  Symposium  are,  therefore,  especially 
valuable. — Editor. 

1  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  ex- 
tracts pubUshed  in  your  symposium. 
Four  of  the  letters  from  which  you 
quote  had  been  written  by  men  con- 
nected with  teachers'  agencies.  These 
organizations  reflect  the  demands  from 
school  administrators  who  have  writ- 
ten asking  for  teachers.  You  realize 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  school 
administrative  work  in  this  country  is 
done  usually  by  men  with  academic 
training  only.  These  men  know  noth- 
ing of  the  needs  of  business:  they  do 
not  know  what  courses  or  subjects 
should  be  taught  in  order  to  meet  the 
vocational  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
under  their  care.  They  do  not  know 
what  happens-  to  their  pupils  after  they 
leave  school,  whether  through  gradua- 
tion or  through  dropping  out,  and  they 
usually  make  no  effort  to  find  out. 
These  men  have  little  sympathy  with 
and  no  real  understanding  of  voca- 
tional education,  particularly  for  com- 
mercial vocations.  Their  eyes  are 
fi.xed  on  the  1,5%  or  so  of  an  entering 
high  school  class  who  graduate,  and, 
true  to  their  aristocratic  college  tradi- 
tions, they  overlook  altogether  the 
40%  of  the  high  school  enrollment 
which  does  not  come  back  after  the 
first  year. 

The  judgment  of  such  men  as  to 
what  subjects  teachers  should  teach  in 
the  usual  imitation  commercial  depart- 
ment is,  to  my  mind,  entirely  useless, 
A  man  who  thinks  that  anybody  who 
can  write  shorthand  is  a  stenographer, 
that  all  boys  and  girls  in  the  com- 
mercial department  should  study 
bookkeeping,  that  16  year  old  girls  can 
make  successful  stenographers,  knows 
nothing  about  the  needs  of  commer- 
cial vocations.  So,  when  the  teachers' 
agencies  tell  us  what  high  school  su- 
perintendents and  principals  are  ask- 
ing for,  I  think  we  can  disregard  their 
statements  altogether. 

Your  booklet  contains  extracts  froin 
four  men  having  connections  with  pri- 
vate schoojs.  For  the  most  part,  our 
private  schools  have  suffered  from 
lack  of  competition  and  of  the  inspira- 
tion which  comes  from  original  think- 
ing. If  the  public  schools  were  doing 
better  work,  the  private  schools  would 
be  doing  better  work  also.  Then  they 
would  no  longer  be  preaching  a  uni- 
form course  of  bookkeeping  for  all 
who  enter,  irrespective  of  age  or  pre- 
vious business  experience.     In  the  av- 


erage business  college,  we  find  14  year 
old  children  from  the  seventh  grade 
sitting  beside  30  year  old  men  who 
have  had  10  to  15  years'  experience  in 
business.     A  child  with  his  mind  train- 


Eail  Wingert  Barnhart  was  born  in 
Chambersburg.  Pennsylvania,  Sept.  1.5, 
ISHrj.  His  parents  moved  to  California 
in  ISiio  and  eventually  settled  in 
Stockton.  The  boy  went  through  the 
public  schools  slowly,  losing  much 
time  because  of  the  necessity  for 
working,  .'\fter  graduating  from  the 
high  school  in  11)03  he  attended  the 
Stockton  Business  College  for  about 
a  year  and  taught  a  country  school  the 
following  year.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  graduating  in 
mOi)  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters  and  spent  the  following  year 
in  post  graduate  work.  In  1911-13  he 
taught  in  California  High  Schools  and 
in  1913  was  assistant  supervisor  in  the 
San  Francisco  State  Normal  School. 
In  Julj',  1913,  he  was  elected  head  of 
the  commercial  work  in  Berkeley, 
California,  High  School.  In  1915  he 
originated  the  unique  commercial  edu- 
cational exhibit  at  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition  known  as  the  Standard 
Commercial  School.  In  1916  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  secondary 
commercial  work  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sipn  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  during  the  few  years  he  was  in 
rharge  of  this  work  developed  his  de- 
partment into  the  largest  and  most 
original  school  of  its  kind  in  this  coim- 
try.  After  spending  a  year  in  educa- 
tional business  research  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  was  elected  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Teacher  Training  at  the 
University  of  California.  In  August. 
1920,  he  became  District  Commercial 
Training  Officer  for  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  and  on 
February  loth  he  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols  as  Chief  of 
the  Commercial  Education  Service, 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 


ed  liy  schooling  may  make  a  better 
classroom  appearance  than  the  un- 
trained adult  beside  him:  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  man  with  business 
experience  can  get  more  from  the 
business  course  than  the  immature 
child.  But  all  are  treated  alike,  and 
the  boy  of  14  or  15  goes  through  a 
routine  of  bookkeeping  sets  that  can 
mean  nothing  to  him,  in  view  of  his 
lack  of  business  experience, 

I'ntil  the  business  colleges  reorgan- 
ize their  courses,  in  order  to  meet  the 
real  vocational  needs  of  their  pupils, 
they  will  continue  justly  to  be  called 
"educational  scavengers."  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  find  here  and  there  in 
this  country  private  school  men  who 
are  aware  of  some  defects  in  their 
work,  and  who  are  striving  earnestly 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem.  So 
far  as  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
what  should  be  taught  in  this  field  is 
revealed  by  their  answers,  most  of  the 
private  business  school  men  are  as 
blind  as  the  public  school  adminis- 
trators. 

Men  who  ask  for  more  teachers  of 
shorthand  when  our  figures  show  that 
for  boys  and  girls  between  16  and  18 
onh'  one  in  eight,  and  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  30  only  one  in  four,  who 
have  studied  shorthand  has  ever  held 
a  stenographic  position,  reveal  their 
ignorance  of  the  real  needs  in  com- 
mercial education.  The  demand  for 
bookkeeping  teachers  from  this  same 
source  is  equally  ill-placed,  as  our  sur- 
vey figures  show. 

Two  business  men  contributed  to 
this  symposium,  and  their  letters  are 
particularly  enlightening.  Is  it  njt 
strange  that  Mr.  Hanson  is  the  only 
man  quoted  in  the  symposium  who 
points  out  that  teachers  of  commercial, 
subjects  should  have  actual  business 
experience  before  being  permitted  to 
teach?  Did  you  notice  also  that  he 
was  the  only  one  who  pointed  out  that 
the  better  trained  girls  have  come 
from  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
teachers  with  practical  business  ex- 
perience along  the  lines  taught?  Mr. 
Wilson,  more  than  any  one  else,  em- 
phasized the  need  for  broad  knowl- 
edge and  at  least  two  years'  general 
training  beyond  the  high  school,  in  ad- 
dition to  special  training  in  commer- 
cial branches.  Notice  his  stand  in 
comparison  with  that  of  men  from  the 
teachers'  agencies,  who  state  that  a 
teacher  "may  prepare  (to  teach  com- 
mercial subjects)  in  a  good  school 
during  the  spring  and  summer  and 
thus  secure  (a)  commercial  teaching 
(position)  in  September."  Now,  I 
think  that  what  the  business  man  has 
to  say  is  of  more  value  to  school 
teachers  than  what  other  school  _ 
teachers,  including  teachers'  agencies 
and  the  private  business  school  men, 
have  to  say.  ■% 

.\  study  of  the  subjects  most  in  de- 
mand, according  to  this  symposium, 
shows  that  every  one  recognizes  the 
supreme  importance  of  English,  not 
only  in  the  classroom  itself  and  in  the 
teacher's  preparation,  but  also  in  busi- 
ness life.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  symposium  thus  emphasizes  the 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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(Continued  from  page   IS) 

never  has  been,  and  never  should  be. 
the  chief  function  of  our  pubhc 
schools.  Anybody  who  does  not  know- 
that,  has  yet  to  learn  the  .A.  B  C  of 
the  social  and  political  fundamentals 
of  this  .•\merican  democracy.  The 
basal  idea  upon  w^hich  this  country 
was  started  is  that  the  people  should 
be  equal,  or  as  nearly  equal  as  equal 
opportunities  before  the  law  can  make 
them.  It  hardly  needs  arguing  that 
you  can't  get  equality  among  a  people 
where  some  of  them  are  given  real 
education,  while  others  are  merely 
trained  to  be  efficient  bill-clerks, 
checkers,  sales-girls,  typists,  compto- 
meter operators,  or  mayhap,  waitress- 
es and  bell-hops.  I  have  been  rather 
surprised  that  this  Kew  York  "sur- 
vey" for  the  gudiance  of  the  schools, 
(lid  not  include  the  need  of  special 
training  for  the  bell-hops.  I  have  en- 
countered many  specimens  in  my  trav- 
els who  exhibited  this  need. 

Xow.  it  will  be  conceded  that  pri- 
marily, this  life  is  a  warfare  with  the 
physical.  People  at  large  must  first 
have  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and 
they  must  get  thesj  by  their  own 
exertions,  even  if,  in  some  situations. 
the  soul  has  to  be  allowed  to  shift  for 
itself.  But  it  is  not  conceded  that  the 
children  of  this  country,  at  least  as 
yet,  need  to  enter  this  war  to  supply 
bodily  needs  before  they  have  doffed 
their  knee-trousers  or  put  tip  their 
hair.  If  any  community  in  this  coun- 
try has  got  itself  under  such  high 
economic  pressure  that  its  children 
can't  be  given  a  fair  measure  of 
schooling,  it  is  time  to  segregate  th;it 
community  and  give  it  special  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  some 
of  this  demand  for  industrial  speciali- 
zation at  the  expense  of  education 
comes  from  a  certain  type  of  avid 
money-getter  who  shrieks  for  "effi- 
ciency" on  the  part  of  his  young  em- 
ployees, and  would  get  it  at  any  sacri- 
fice of  the  child's  mental  rights.  But 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  enlightened 
public  sentiment  in  this  country  will 
not  tolerate  the  conversion  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  into  mere  vestibules  of  tlie 
work-shops,  no  matter  how  much  it 
may  serve  the  convenience  of  the  mer- 
cenary Semites  of  New  York  and 
other  big  towns. 

If  this  Republic  is  to  staiid.  our 
schools  must  continue  to  be  its  bul- 
ward  as  the  chief  agency  of  liberty  nad 
enlightenment,  and  this  Republic  is 
going  to  stand, — don't  forget   that! 

.  ASTORIA    BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

"Penmanship  certificates  were 
awarded' by  the  leading  pen  art  school 
of  the  world— the  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co.. 
of  Columbus,  Ohio  —  to  twenty-five 
since  last  report.  The  instruction  in 
writing  alone  is  worth  the  entire  cost 
of  the  course.  One  young  lady  grad- 
uate wrote  from  Portland:  'There 
were  a  number  of  applicants,  but  I  got 
the  position,  BECAUSE  I  COULD 
WRITE'. "—From  the  .\storia,  Ore.. 
Business   College   Bulletin,   May,  1921. 


John  W.  Parker,  tor  several  months 
past  a  teacher  in  the  .\nthony  Wayne 
Institute.  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana,  is  this 
year  Principal  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  Piedmont  Business  Col- 
lege, Lynchburg,  \'irginia.  Mr.  Par- 
ker has  had  wide  experience  as  a  com- 
mercial teacher,  and  is  going  to  a 
high-grade  school  with  a  fine  reputa- 
tion. We  congratulate  both  the  school 
and  Mr.  Parker. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Smith,  Principal  of  the 
Burley  School,  Ipswich,  Massachus- 
etts, is  securing  excellent  results  in 
penmanship.  The  Zaner  Method  has 
been  used  in  Ipswich  for  several  years. 
When  a  representative  of  Zaner  & 
Bloser  School  visited  Burley  School 
last  spring  she  was  shown  regular 
work  in  both  spelling  and  English  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  which 
shows  clearly  that  these  pupils  have 
learned  a  plain  rapid  style  of  business 
writing.  Their  work  would  be  a  de- 
light to  many  a  teacher  correcting 
high   school  papers. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 

(Continued  from  page   1(0 

line.  Friday — Review  at  the  seat  that 
Iiart  of  the  week's  work  most  needed. 

Fourteenth  Week.  Carry  out  the 
work  from  now  on  as  explained  for 
the  thirteenth  week.  Write  the  copies 
before  teaching  them.  Use  your  judg- 
ment as  to  the  number  of  tracers,  let- 
ters, or  words  to  be  written  on  the 
lin«.  Give  copies  for  tracers  at  the 
board  and  on  paper  for  the  weaker 
pupils.  When  conducting  the  writing 
lesson,  give  criticism  and  copies  on 
the  pupil's  i^aper  when  needed. 

Fifteenth  Week.  Monday  give  "o" 
at  board.  Tuesday — "o-tracers"  and 
small  "o"  on  paper.  Wednesday — "no" 
at  board.  Thursday — "no-tracer"  and 
small  "no"  on  paper.  Friday  —  Give 
"in"  or  "on"  at  the  desk  as  instructed 
for  "no"  on  Thursday. 

Sixteenth  Week.  Present  the  work 
from  now  on  as  previously  explained. 

During  nineteenth  week  write  a 
name  sli])  (first  name  only)  for  each 
of  your  inipils  as  in>tructccl  in  tin- 
Manual. 

Give  sentences  on  Friday  each  w-eek 
at  seat,  as  listed  below:  (The  capital 
letter  should  be  practiced  before  pre- 
senting sentence.  Sec  .-Xlphabet.  pages 
Yl  and  i:!  in  Manual.) 

Twentieth  Week — See  me  run. 

Twenty-first  Week — 1   can  run. 

Twenty-second  Week  —  He  came 
over. 

Twenty-third  Week-  I  .see  a  six  (i. 
(In  developing  figure  r,  have  pupils 
make  tracers  2  spaces  high,  then  make 
the  unretraced  figure   1   space  tall.) 

Twenty-fourth  Week — I  see  a  toad. 
(First  letter  in  Manual  is  for  tracer. 
The  loop  tracers  and  unretraced  loops 
will  be  the  same  in  size — 4  inches  at 
the  board  and  1  inch  on  paper;  other 
letters  in  proper  proportion.) 

Twenty-fifth    Week— Push    the    pen. 

Twenty-sixth  Week— .Ml  is  well. 

Twenty-seventh  Week — See  the  kite. 

Twenty-eighth  Week     Can  you  run? 


features  that  we  use  foal 
ill    at    the    board,   is    tha 


Iwcnty-ninth  Week — We  are  quiet. 

Thirtieth  Week — Go  to  the  Zoo. 

Thirty-first  Week— Birds  fiy.  (f  i> 
six  inches  long  at  the  board  and  1!. 
inches — 3  spaces — on  paper.) 

Thirty-second  Week  —  No  board 
work.  One  figure  each  day  at  seat. 
.\bout  5  tracers  (2  spaces)  and  9  littK- 
figures  (1  space) — except  figure  1 — tn 
the  line.  Make  one  line  of  tracers, 
then  small  figures  (1  space).  Leave  a 
space  after  each  row. 

BLACKBOARD   WRITING 

Nothing  handicaps  the  teacher  of 
penmanship  more  than  the  inability  to 
illustrate  eflfectively  on  the  blackboard. 
Students  soon  arrive  at  the  decisi-m 
that  a  teacher  who  cannot  execute 
good  work  on  the  board,  is  a  poor 
model  to  follow.  Prestige  is  lost  to 
just  that  extent.  With  this  in  view, 
we  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
blackboard  writing  of  the  young  com- 
mercial teachers  that  we  are  turning 
out  each  year.  Incidentally,  we  feel 
that  this  emphasis  also  has  a  tendency 
to  improve  the  desk  writing  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

One  of  the  featr 
developing    skil 

criticism  that  students  give  one  an-' 
othe.r.  For  instance,  one  student  will 
be  sent  to  the  board  while  the  other> 
observe.  The  student  at  the  board 
will  drill  and  illustrate.  Other  students 
will  be  sent  to  the  board  to  criticisr 
the  drills  of  the  previous  student 
Lines  are  retraced,  curves  are  redrawn, 
drills  are  rewritten,  and  new  drills  arc 
executed.  These  in  turn  are  criticised 
by  other  members  of  the  class. 

Students  then  experiment  with  these 
criticisms,  the  whole  class  being  sent 
to  the  board.  New  drills  to  bring  out 
special  features  are  developed.  Each 
one  of  our  students  practically  re 
writes  the  entire  "manual."  strength- 
ening it  where  it  is  "thought"  weak, 
and  adding  to  it  where  it  is  consid- 
ered that  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed.  The  students  take  this  "origi- 
nal" compendium  out  witli  them  tn 
teach  from  when  they  graduate,  usin.i; 
it  in  connection  with  the  regular  man 
ual   in   use  in   that   particular  sc*k)ol. 

.\n  interesting  experiment  is  to  send 
a  student  to  the  board  and  have  tin- 
student  put  up  a  good  illustrative 
word.  Then  have  another  student 
write  the  same  word  directly  coincid 
ing  with  the  first.  .After  five  or  six 
such  retracings.  some  interesting  ten 
dcncies  are  discovered.  Such  work  will 
develop  the  technique  of  writing,  and 
will  teach  correct  form  and  move- 
ment. , 

The  only  claim  for  the  practical  sidal 
of  these  suggestions  that  1  have  is  tha 
six  hundred  and  more  high  grade  cer-l 
tificates  won  by  our  students  during 
the  past  year.  It  worked  for  us.  at 
least.  We  would  like  to  hear  from, 
others.  Let  some  of  the  younger  seU 
contribute.  I  keep  my  eyes  on  tha 
voungsters.  " 

G.  G.  HILL.  A.  B.. 

I)irector  Commercial  Teachers' 
Training  Department.  State  Nor- 
mal  School,   Indiana,  Pa. 
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/         'PHOUGHTFUL 
JOT     1  EACHERS 


VITALIZING  THE  LAW  COURSE 

By  Nathan  Isaacs,  Ph.  D.,  S.  J.  D., 

Professor  of   Law,   University 

of  Pittsburgh 

The  principles  of  ComnKTcial  Law 
vitally  concern  every  student,  but  they 
have  often  been  taught  as  a  body  of 
lifeless  definition  or  abstract  rules.  I 
venture  to  say  that  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  the  dead  languages 
vifould  indicate  that  their  death  has 
been  due  in  part  to  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  taught.  "A  vowel  be- 
fore nf,  ns,  gm.  gn  is  long — a  vowel 
before  nd,  or  nt  is  short."  If  this  is 
Latin,  then  I  suppose  it  is  law  to  say 
that  every  contract  has  five  or  six  or 
ten  essential  elements,  and  they  are.  a 
meeting  of  the  minds,  competent  par- 
ties, legality  of  subject  matter,  consid- 
eration, and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Could 
anything  be   more  lifeless? 

There  is  another  way  of  approach- 
ing the  subject.  When  introducing 
the  subject  of  contracts,  for  instance, 
we  may  first  lead  the  pupil  to  see  that 
he  is  continually  making  and  fulfilling 
contracts.  I  frequently  ask  my  junior 
students  how  many  have  recently 
made  any  contracts.  Very  few  re- 
spond. Then  when  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion how  the  others  reached  the 
school,  where  they  expect  to  get  their 
luncheon,  how  they  expect  to  get 
home,  whether  they  have  ever  bought 
anything  at  all,  whether  they  have 
ever  sent  a  telegram  or  an  express 
package,  whether  they  have  ever 
bought  a  postage  stamp,  a  railroad 
ticket  or  a  street  car  check,  whether 
they  have  ever  dropped  a  nickel  in  a 
telephone  slot,  in  fact,  whether  they 
have  ever  used  any  money,  done  any 
work  for  pay,  or  even  "swapped"  any- 
thing. Gradually  it  dawns  upon  the 
students  that  the  every-day  acts  of 
their  lives  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
contracts.  And  they  think  of  Com- 
mercial Law  not  as  something  relating 
only  to  courts  of  law-suits,  but  as  the 
rules  which  govern  daily  business 
transactions. 

W'hen  that  lesson  is  driven  home  to 
the  student — and  to  the  teacher  as 
well — the  first  step  in  the  vitalization 
of  the  course  is  accomplished.  To 
keep  the  interest  sustained,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  the  matter 
concrete  and  alive.  I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  this  can  be  accomplished 
without  substituting  some  form  of  the 
case  method  of  teaching  for  the  "dry 
as  dust"  textbook  method.  L'nfortu- 
nately,  we  have  as  yet  no  texts  con- 
taining cases  prepared  so  as  to  serve 
the  needs  of  high  school  students.  So 
the  teachers  have  the  doubly  difficult 
duty  of  getting  the  material  and  in- 
terpreting it  to  the  students.  Yet  this 
task  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  may  seem 
at  first-     In  the  first  place,  there  are 


excellent  case  books  on  contracts  and 
all  of  the  other  subjects  commonly  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  business  law 
prepared  primarily  for  law  school  stu- 
dents and  a  few  prepared  for  collegiate 
business  students.  The  use  of  one  of 
these  by  the  teacher  must,  it  seems  to 
me,  tend  to  vitalize  the  course.  We 
need  no  longer  talk  about  consideration 
in  the  abstract  when  we  can  make  the 
students  ponder  over  the  case  in  which 
a  promise  of  $5,000  was  supported  by 
a  counter  promise  of  a  young  man  to 
abstain  from  chewing,  smoking,  and 
swearing,  and  a  hundred  other  familiar 
cases  that  almost  every  book  on  the 
subject  brings  together. 

Of  course  what  is  gained  in  intensity 
and  interest  will  probably  have  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  breadth  and  the 
scope  of  the  subject  as  it  is  ordinarily 
undertaken  rather  than  taught.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  pump  into  the 
student  quite  so  many  definitions  of 
such  indefinable  things  and  ideas  as 
mortgages,  negotiability,  ultra  vires, 
and  what  not.  We  may  just  as  well 
face  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  the 
scope  of  the  subject  to  the  ele;r.ents 
of  contracts,  with  only  enough  allu- 
sion to  the  various  types  of  contracts 
encountered  in  business  to  enable  the 
student  to  see  the  all-pervasive  nature 
of  the  elementary  principles. 

The  number  of  legal  principles  that 
must  be  taught  is  very  small;  the  ap- 
plications to  business  life  are  almost 
unlimited  in  their  variety.  Unfortu- 
nately there  was  no  thought  of  pleas- 
ing business  men  when  these  prin- 
ciples were  formed  in  the  infancy  of 
English  law.  Accordingly,  for  their 
explanation  and  vitalization  we  must 
sometimes  resort  to  history,  and  par- 
ticularly the  early  history  of  business. 
Sometimes  we  must  how  how  business 
,men  were  compelled  to  work  with 
stubborn  legal  principles  that  did  not 
fit  business  needs  at  all.  They  had  to 
make  the  law  of  leases  out  of  feudal 
notions  of  landlord  and  tenant.  The\- 
had  to  make  a  law  of  corporations- by 
developing  the  semi-governmental  in 
ititutions  of  Elizabeth's  day  into  a 
modern  business  organization.  And 
so  on.  All  of  these  struggles  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  history  of  business 
as  they  are  of  the  history  of  law.  and 
the  net  result  is  as  much  a  proof  of 
the  influence  of  business  on  the  law  as 
the  influence  of  law  on  business  insti- 
tutions. 

In  short,  to  vitalize  the  law  course 
in  the  business  school,  we  must  first 
of  all  bring  it  home  to  the  student  as 
a  part  of  his  everyday  business  life. 
Second,  we  must  substitute  some  form 
of  concrete  cases  for  the  dead,  and, 
for  that  matter,  inaccurate  rules  that 
are  generally  laid  down  in  the  text- 
books. Third,  we  must  concentrate 
our  attention  on  fewer  branches  of  the 


subject  than  the  ambitious  writers  of 
the  treatises  touch  upon.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  contracts  are 
quite  enough  to  fill  up  the  ordinary 
course.  But.  lastly,  these  principles 
must  be  thoroughly  explained  and 
placed  in  their  proper  historical  set- 
ting; that  is,  the  relation  between  the 
development  of  law  and  the  develop- 
ment of  business  must  be  studied  until 
the  student  finally  sees  for  himself  that 
law  is  merely  a  means  to  ends,  and 
that  the  regulation  of  the  business  life 
of  the  community  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant of  these  ends. 


Miss    Elaine    G.    Barker,    one    of    the 
graduates    of    the     1!I:.>1     class    of    the 
Willimantic,      Conn.,      State      Normal 
School,  has  been   chosen   to   head   the 
commercial     work     of    the     Winooski, 
Vermont.  High  School. 
Miss  Ellen  J.  Whitcomb,  of  Holbrook. 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Braintree,  Mass.,  High  School. 
Edward    C.    Bader,    of    Easthampton, 
Mass.,    is    to    be    at    the    head    of    the 
commercial   work   of  the   Concord,   N. 
H.,  High  School  the  coming  year. 
Miss  Luella  Soderman,  Dassel,  Minn., 
is    a    new    commercial    teacher    in    the 
High  School  at  Deadwood,  S.  D. 
Miss    Ethelind    Caldwell,    of    Milford, 
X.  H.,  has  accepted  a  position  to  teach 
commercial     work     in      the      Orange, 
Mass.,   High   School. 
Kline  S.  Wernert,  of  Minersville.  Pa., 
is    to    teach    commercial    work    in    the 
Danville,  Pa..  High  School  the  coming 
year. 

L.  .L  Kerney,  last  year  with  the  Elyria, 
Ohio,  Business  College,  is  to  be  next 
year  with  the  Rasmussen  Practical 
Business  College.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Mildred  A.  Wetmore,  for  the  last  two 
years  commercial  teacher  in  the  Idaho 
Technical  Institute,  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
is  'o  teach  in  Newark.  X.  J.,  begin- 
ning in  September. 
Parley  F.  Richmond,  of  Lee,  Mass.,  is 
to  head  the  Commercial  Department 
of  the  Chelsea,  Mass.,  High  School  the 
coming  year. 

Annie  M.  Sullivan,  of  Waterbury,  Ver- 
mont, is  to  he  a  new  shorthand  teacher 
in  the  St.  .\lbans,  X'ermont.  High 
School  next  year. 

Lois  J.  Reed,  last  year  with  the  Xatic, 
Mass..  High  School,  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  English  High 
School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

A.  O.  Hackman,  for  some  years  with 
Heald's  Business  College.  Oakland. 
Calif.,  is  to  teach  in  the  High  School 
at  San  .lose,  Calif.,  the  coming  year. 

Robert  B.  Parker,  for  some  years  at 
the  head  of  the  co-mmercial  work  of 
the  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  High 
School,  is  to  take  charge  rf  th^  com- 
mercial work  in  \'ermont  ,\.;.  .'.emy, 
Saxtons  River,  \'ermont. 
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TOLD  OF  TEACHERS 


Florence  Andrew,  formerh-  with 
Link's  Business  College,  Boise.  Idaho, 
and  last  year  a  student  at  Boston,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Fisher 
Business  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
A.  H.  Quinette,  for  some  years  with 
the  Irwin.  Pa..  High  School,  is  to  be 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
-South  High  School.  Voungstown, 
Ohio,  the  coming  year. 
Louis  W.  M.  Wilson  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  Cook  .-Xcademy.  Mon- 
tour Falls.   X.   V. 

Lillian  Ryan,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  at  Ewen. 
Mich. 

Ralph  Rea  Leuf,  of  Philadelphia,  is  to 
be  next  year  with  W'illiamsport  Dick- 
inson Seminary.  W'illiamsport,  Pa. 
Nina  O'Mealey,  last  year  with  the 
Miles  City.  Mont.,  High  School,  is  a 
new  shorthand  teacher  in  the  High 
School  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 
Marian  Bachus,  last  year  with  the 
High  School  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  is 
a  new  typewriting  teacher  in  the 
McLachlan  Business  University. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Helen  M.  Perkins,  recently  with  the 
Bristol.  Conn..  High  School,  is  to  be 
next  year  with  tlie  High  School  at 
Collinsville,   Conn. 

C.  E.  Birch,  for  manj-  years  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  Has- 
kell Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  the 
new  head  of  the  commercial  w'ork  of 
the  Lawrence  High  School. 
Mrs.  Susie  Code,  of  Big  Rapids.  .Mich., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  at  Lapeer,  Mich. 
Howard  Winer  will  have  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  of  the  High  School 
at  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Abernathy,  for 
some  years  with  Bucna  \'ista  College, 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  are  to  be  new  com- 
mercial teachers  in  the  Morris.  111.. 
High  School. 

Edyth  Breen,  of  Platteville.  Wis.,  is  a 
new  teacher  in  the  Shorthand  Dcpart- 
nunt  of  the  State  Normal  School.  In- 
diana. Pa. 

Erwin  F.  Bitters,  last  year  with  the 
High  School  at  Menomonie,  Wis.,  lias 
recently  been  elected  bead  of  the 
CqiTimercial  Department  of  the  Titus- 
ville.  Pa..   High  School. 

F.  C.  Brofee,  last  year  with  the  Por- 
ter School  of  Commerce,  Evansville, 
Ind..  is  to  teach  accounting  in  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  College.  BufTalo. 
\.  v.,  the  coming  year. 
M.  Louise  Wallage,  recently  with 
Brown's  Business  College.  Rockford. 
111.,  is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  the 
.Vettleton  Con:inercial  College,  Siou.x 
Falls,  S.  D. 


William    A.    Donovan,    of    Lawrence, 

Mass..  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the   Lowell,   Mass..   High   School. 
Miss   Harriet  M.  Bigelow,   for   several 
years    a     commercial     teacher    in     the 
W'akefield,   Mass..    High   School,   is   to 
teach    ne.xt   year   in    the    High    School 
at    Stamford,    Conn. 
Cora   L.   von   Doehren,   last   year  with 
the    Cloverland    Business    College,   Es- 
canaba,  Mich.,  is  to  teach  commercial 
work  in   the   High  Schoo  at   Le   Mars, 
Iowa,    the   coming   year. 
Howard  E.  Brooks,  of  Salina,  Kansas, 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  Palmer 
College,  .-Mbany,  Mo. 
L.  G.  Jenness,  of  Danbury.  X.  H.,  and 
Mrs.  Shirley  Brown,  of  Onset,   Mass., 
are  two  new  teachers  in  Brewster  Free 
.Academy.  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 
Theresa     C.     Haley,     of     Springfield. 
Mass.,  is  to  teach  commercial  work  in 
the    Saugus,    Mass.,    High    School    the 
coming  year. 

Charles  W.  Pearson,  last  year  head 
of  the  commercial  work  of  the  .-Xrling- 
ton,  Mass..  High  Scliool,  is  to  be  Lec- 
turer in  Commercial  Pharmacy  at  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 
the  coming  year. 

Miss  Helen  Haynes  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  Havana,  Illinois,  High 
School. 

Miss  Laurine  Lee,  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  is 
a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  the  Clover- 
land  Commercial  College,  Escanaba, 
.Mich. 

Carrie  M.  Haller,  last  year  with  the 
High  School  at  Charleroi,  Pa.,  is  to 
teach  shorthand  and  typewriting  the 
coming  year  in  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Reading,  Pa. 

Florence  A.  Watts,  last  year  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  High 
School,  has  accepted  a  position  as' 
commercial  teacher  in  the  ClifFside 
Park,  N.  J..  High  .School  for  the  com- 
in.i;   year. 

Miss  Gladys  L.  George,  recently  with 
the  Waubay,  S.  D.,  High  School,  is  to 
teach  commercial  work  at  Syracuse. 
Xeb..  the  coming  year. 

Miss    Adah    Crumrine,    of     Delaware. 

Ohio,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the   South    River.    X.   .1..    High   School. 

J.  DeWitt  Jobborn,  Danville,  Pa.,  has 
been  chosen  to  head  the  commercial 
work  of  the  Bradford.  Pa..  High 
School   for  ne.xt  year. 

Harry  A.  Cochran,  last  year  with  the 
DeiJartment  of  Commercial  Education 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  is  to 
be  Head  of  the  Banking  Department 
of  Temple  University.  Philadelphia, 
the  coming  year. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Evans  has  beeii  appointed 
to  leach  commercial  work  in  the  Ro- 
chester, N.   H.,  High  School. 


BARNHART 

(Continued  from  I'age  -1) 

niost  vital  subject  of  all  in  the  comnier 
cial  curriculum,  for  it  is  evident  that 
schools  everywdiere  should  be  payini; 
tnore  attention  to  English  for  busines> 
life — oral  English,  conversational  En- 
glish, letter-writing,  advertising,  and 
other  phases  of  the  art  of  expression 
There  is  in  the  symposium,  of  course, 
the  self-same  repetition  for  shorthand 
and  bookkeeping  that  characterizes 
our  present-day  traditional  commercial 
courses.  This  is  to  be  expected.  The 
demand  for  higher  accounting  is  sig- 
nificant as  indicating  that  the  private 
schools  are  recognizing  that  their 
present  courses  in  bookkeeping  are  in- 
adequate for  the  old  group  of  their 
students.  Penmanship,  of  course, 
ranks  very  high.  .Mtogether.  we  find 
17  subjects  mentioned  by  those  who 
contributed.  The  number  of  subjects 
suggested  promises  well  for  the  future 
of  commercial  education,  provided 
that  the  job-needs  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  their  needs  for  promo- 
tion in  the  future  are  recognized. 

The  most  refreshing  note  in  tht- 
whole  symposium  is  the  demand  for 
broader  training  for  teachers  —  Inisi- 
ness  psychology,  economics,  office 
management,  accounting  —  coupled 
with  the  emphasis  upon  the  real  teach- 
ing   spirit — enthusiasm    for    the    work. 

However,  the  symposium  fails  U> 
point  out  that  to  meet  present-da,\ 
demands  in  the  large  cities  a  comiileti 
readjustment  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vae  schools  of  our  traditional  commer- 
cial courses  is  necessary  and  that 
teachers  in  planning  to  enter  this  field 
should  prepare  accordingly.  I  would 
recommend  to  every  public  school  ad- 
ministrator and  every  business  college 
man.  as  well  as  to  the  head  of  every 
teacher-training  institution,  that  be 
study  the  summary  of  conclusions  and 
the  table  showing  distribution  of  occu-, 
pations  in  our  Bulletin  .">4  on  the  Sur- 
vey of  Junior  Commercial  Occupa- 
tions. This  is  the  first  authoritative 
collection  of  facts  about  the  commer- 
cial occupations  actually  followed  by 
the  younger  group  of  boys  and  girls  in 
this  country.  Preliminary  returns  from 
the  Survey  of  Senior  Commercial  Oc- 
cupations—those followed  between  the 
ages  of  IS  and  ;iO  —  show  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  facts  found  true  of 
the  younger  group.  Commercial  edu- 
cation must  be  readjusted  to  meet  the 
facts  such  as  those  revealed  in  these 
surveys.  Unfortunately  neither  our 
school  administrators,  our  teachers' 
agencies,  nor  our  private  school  men 
seem  to  recognize  the  need  for  read- 
justment. (Jur  business  men  seem  to 
be  the  most  accurate  in  pointing  the 
necessity  for  a  new  basis  for  teacher 
training.  So  teachers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  preparing  for  the  widest  field 
in  all  vocational  education  must  look 
carefully  lest  thev  take  the  wrong 
path. 

(Did  .vou  read  the  Symposiiiiii?  If  n"t,  ask 
lor  a  copy.      It  is  free.) 
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B.    E.    STARS 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 


* 


THE   "B.   E.   STARS" 

To  become  a  STAR  you  must  make 
a  total  of  five  points,  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing items  counting  one  point.  Two 
at  least  of  the  five  points  must  be 
made  after  leaving  high  school  or 
business  college.  The  object  of  this 
organization  is  to  help  you  over  the 
first  year  in  business.  If  you  get  a 
good  start  then  you  are  likely  to  go 
fa.S't  and  far.  If  you  land  in  a  blind 
alley  or  get  a  poor  start  you  may 
stop  a  long  ways  short  of  where  you 
want  to  be. 

Of  the  points  listed  the  first  four 
must  be  made  after  you  leave  business 
college  or  high  school.  Points  5,  6,  7 
and  8  may  be  made  in  school  or  after 
leaving  school. 

If  you  are  already  at  work  this  is  no 
reason  why  you  may  not  earn  five 
points.  Numbers  4,  5,  6,  8,  S),  10  and 
11  are  entirely  possible  to  persons  who 
have  left  business  college  or  high 
school  without  graduating,  but  who 
are  ambitious   to   better  themselves. 

Each  Counts   One   Point 

I.  Complete   Bookkeeping  Course. 
'?,.     Complete  Shorthand    Course. 

3.  Graduate  from  4  -  year  High 
school. 

4.  Secure  Zaner  Method  (or  B.  E.) 
PennTanship   Certificate, 

.'i.  Speed  record  of  1«5  words  a 
minute  in  Shorthand. 

().  Speed  record  of  60  words  a  min- 
ute  in   Typewriting. 

7.  Secure  Special  Certificate  or 
recognition  (such  as  O.  G.  A.  —  Ad- 
vanced, or  Remington  Accuracy 
Award). 

8.  Complete  year's  work  in  Corre- 
spondence School,  Night  School,  or 
College. 

9.  Secure  a  position,  and  hold  it 
two  months. 

10.  Earn  and  save  $200.00. 

II.  Receive  salary  increase  of  50%. 
Vi.     Earn  a  recognized  academic  or 

professional  degree    (A.   B.,   B.  Sc,   C. 
P.  A.,  or  other  degree). 

How  to  Join  the  B.  E.  Stars 

Any  ambitious  young  man  or  young 
woman  may  become  a  member.  There 
is  only  one  requirement — that  you  sub- 
scribe for  the  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR for  two  years,  but  at  the  special 
price  of  $1.50.  The  regular  price  of 
the   Students'   Edition  is  $1.00  a   year. 

The  following  students  in  Engle- 
wood  Business  College,  Chicago,  have 
already  enrolled  as  members.  If  you 
want  j'our  name  to  appear  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion  quick; 

E.  J.  Pauch— 3402  S.  MarshfieldAve. 

Signe  Swanson— 111  W.   114th  St. 

Ernest  Kamenske  —  10318  South 
Charles  St. 

Edward  Winkelried — 1423  Calumet 
Ave.,  Whiting. 


CASH    PRIZES    FOR    LETTERS 

The  officers  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation  are  plan- 
ning to  make  their  next  convention  in 
St.  Louis,  December  27,  28,  29,  30, 
1921,  the  largest  and  most  important 
in  the  history  of  the  organization. 
Hundreds  of  business  educators — lead- 
ers in  their  profession  —  attend  the 
convention  each  year  and  know  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  hundreds  of  other 
commercial  teachers  that  will  induce 
them  to  join  the  Federation  and  like- 
wise participate  in  its  benefits? 
Letter  Writing  Contest 
To  create  a  greater  interest  in  the 
writing  of  effective  letters,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  the  aid  of  commer- 
cial students  in  advertising  the  Feder- 
ation, a  letter  writing  contest  will  be 
conducted,  open  to  any  commercial 
student  now  attending  any  school  in 
the   I'nited  States  or  Canada. 

Simply  submit  a  form  letter,  con- 
taining not  more  than  350  words,  pre- 
senting facts  and  arguments  that  will 
induce  commercial  teachers  to  join  the 
Federation  and  attend  the  St.  Louis 
meeting.  Place  on  the  back  of  the 
letter  submitted  your  name,  home  ad- 
dress, and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  school  you  are  attending.  This 
should  be  followed  with  the  signature 
and  address  of  one  of  your  commercial 
teachers,  which  will  indicate  that  you 
are  eligible  to  enter  the  contest. 

As  soon  as  completed,  but  not  later 
than  November  1,  mail  your  letter  to 
N.  C.  T.  F.  Contest  Committee,  in 
care  of  Robert  K.  Grant,  Odeon  Build- 
ing, St.   Louis,   Mo. 

The  prizes  are  as  follows: 

First  Prize   $25 

Second   Prize    15 

Third  Prize   10 

Fourth    Prize    5 

Five   next  best,  each 1 

How  to  Get  the  Information  Needed 
Ask  your  commercial  teachers  to 
tell  you  the  advantages  of  membership 
in  the  Federation  and  how  they  will 
profit  by  attending  the  St  Louis  con- 
vention. Ask  them  to  assist  you  in 
getting  any  further  information  need- 
ed. Pupils  may  also  secure  data  from 
the  files  of  magazines  devoted  to  com- 
mercial education,  from  those  who 
have  attended  the  conventions,  and 
from  the  general  secretary. 

Every  commercial  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  produce  a  real  letter  in 
competition  with  all  students  of  the 
L'nited  States  and  Canada.  Think  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  contest,  and 
think  of  the  honor  that  will  come  to 
those  who  win!  No  matter  how  large 
or  how  small  the  school  you  are  at- 
tending, enter  this  contest.  Whether 
you  win  or  not,  the  effort  of  trying 
will  be  worth  much  to  you.  Will  you 
try? 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 

Odeon  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
JOHN  ALFRED  WHITE,  Secy., 

818  Monroe  Street,  Gary,  Indiana. 
(W'e    should    be    proud    and    glad    if 
readers     of     The     Business     Educator 
should   win   all   the   prizes. — Editor.) 

WORTH   TRAINING 

.■\re  you  worth  training?  Leaders  in 
industry   evidently   think   that   you  are. 

Can  you  afford  to  spend  the  time 
necessary  to  secure  the  technical 
knowledge  of  some  particular  line  of 
business? 

Large  employers  are  willing  to  in- 
vest money  if  you  will  give  your  time. 

F'or  instance,  the  Western  Electric 
Company  is  offering  employment  to  a 
limited  number  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  will  include  si-x  hours  a  week 
of  study  during  the  regular  hours  of 
employment.  The  young  men  will  be 
paid  as  much  while  studying  as  while 
working.  The  course  requires  three 
years  to  complete  and  covers  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  physics  and 
mathematics  and  their  use  in  tele- 
phony. 

This  company  evidently  thinks  that 
\-our  mind  when  trained  will  be  valu- 
able to  them.  If  it  is  w^orth  while  for 
this  company  to  offer  training  it  is 
certainly  worth  while  for  any  young 
man  to  secure  the  training  for  him- 
self.   

THE    STUDENTS'    CORNER 
Thoughts 

"hi  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so 
is  HE."  Not,  so  are  others;  but  so  is 
he. 

"Nothing  is  either  good  or  bad  but 
thinking  makes  it  so. 

How  do  you  think?  "Why,  I  think 
witli  my  brain,  of  course!"  But  how 
do  you  know?  Two  thousand  years 
ago  the  wisest  men  supposed  people 
thought  with  their  hearts.  .Aristotle, 
who  was  the  teacher  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  thought  so.  He  thought  the 
brain  was  a  large  gland  which  secreted 
water  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the 
system  and  quieting  the  emotions 
when  one  became  very  greatly 
aroused. 

..What  do  you  think?  That's  differ- 
ent, isn't  it?'  Yes,  decidedly.  When 
we  consider  what  we  think,  we  enter 
a  field  where  we  do  have  something  to 
say;  for  with  a  little  training  we  can 
acquire  absolute  power  over  our 
thoughts. 

But  what  is  a  thought?  "Oh,  please 
don't  ask  me  such  hard  ones,"  Our 
thoughts  are  ourselves.  We  are  the 
product  of  all  the  thinking  we  have 
ever  done.  A  thought  is  an  unex- 
pressed act.  After  it  has  been  said  or 
done  it  is  no  longer  a  thought — it  is  a 
released  force;  gone  on  its  journey  to 
make  the  world  happier  or  sadder, 
brighter  or  darker,  hainonious  or  dis- 
cordant. 

Sow  a  thought  and  you  reap  an  act. 

Sow  an   act,   and   you   reap   a   habit. 

Sow  a  habit,  and  you  reap  a  charac- 
ter. 

Sow  a  character,  and  you  reap  a 
destiny. 
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Little  Stories  of  Business 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


H 


ON  THE  JOB 

An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  a 
Business  Girl 

"C-a-s-h!  C-a-s-h!  C-a-s-h!  C-a-s-h!" 
Like  the  sharp  rattle  of  musket  fire 
rang  the  insistent  cry 
from  scores  of  coun- 
ters all  over  the  big 
basement  bargain 
room  o  f  Heltmans, 
and  swift  as  shuttles 
flashing  through  the 
warp  and  weft  of  the 
loom  scores  of  little 
girls  darted  up  and 
down  the  long  narrow 
aisles  from  counter  to  cashier.  Like 
a  dark  flash  of  lightning,  swiftest  of 
all,  most  alert  of  the  alert  flock  of 
youngsters,  dashed  Yvette,  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  slight,  dark,  with  eager  eyes, 
white  teeth,  lips  that  began  to  pale  in 
the  excitement  of  the  day's  work, 
abundant  dark  brown  hair  that  rippled 
in  natural  waves,  form  as  yet  unde- 
veloped, but  straight  as  an  arrow. 
That  was  Yvette,  only  daughter  of  the 
Widow  Maxwell.  Robert  Maxwell, 
the  father,  two  years  under  the  daisies, 
had  been  a  Scotch  carpenter,  who  had 
married  a  French  girl  of  excellent 
family.  Marie  Devinne.  She  was  not 
Canadian,  but  real  French  and  the  lit- 
tle girl,  Yvette,  oldest  of  the  family 
of  three  children,  the  other  two  boys 
of  eight  and  six,  spoke  French  as 
fluently  as  she  did  English,  for  her 
mother  was  a  well  educated  French 
girl. 

Everything  was  going  nicely  with 
the  Maxwell  family.  Yvette,  excep- 
tionally bright,  had  just  graduated  at 
thirteen  from  the  Grammar  grades  and 
was  ready  to  enter  High  School.  They 
lived  in  a  neat  flat  uptown,  around 
12.5th  St.,  and  while  the  family  of  four 
used  up  Mr.  Maxw-cU's  salary  -without 
difficulty,  still  they  laid  by  a  few  dol- 
lars every  month  for  the  rainy  day 
that  comes  to  most  of  us  as  we  jour- 
new  through  this  vale  of  smiles  and 
tears. 

But  the  rainy  day  of  the  Maxwell's 
was  a  cloudburst.  A  staging  broke 
and  Robert  Maxwell  w-as  brought 
home  in  an  ambulance  with  a  broken 
neck.  It  was  a  bolt  of  lightning  out 
of  a  clear  sky,  and  the  result  most 
disastrous. 

The  small  sum  of  rnoney  in  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  was  soon  exhausted.  Mrs. 
Maxwell  with  the  two  young  children 
to  look  after,  secured  a  position  with 
a  dressmaker  up  town,  and  Yvette  got 
a  position  as  cash  girl  in  the  great 
basement  bargain  room  of  Heltmans. 
the  best  department  store  in  New 
York. 

If  the  editor  of  the  Business  Edu- 
cator allowed  me  all  the  space  I  want- 
ed, I  could  tell  you  a  very  interesting 


story  about  the  progress  of  this  little 
Scotch-French-American  girl  during 
the  next  five  years.  But  the  editor  says 
I  am  too  long  winded  anyway  and 
slashes  out  some  of  my  finest  sen- 
tences, because  he  says  three  thousand 
word  is  about  all  the  space  they  can 
give  in  a  magazine  of  this  size,  and  it 
is  hard  work  to  tell  a  life  story  in 
three  thousand  words.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  do  that  but  just  tell  you  one 
incident  to  show  how  Yvette  obained 
her  present  excellent  position  in  one 
of  the  most  exclusive  Modiste  estab- 
lishments. For  five  years  she  worked 
her  way  up  from  department  to  de- 
partment of  Heltmans  until  finally  in 
the  course  of  time  she  found  her  place 
in  1914,  drawing  an  excellent  salary  of 
$2.)  a  week,  which  was  big  money  in 
those  days. 

Yvette,  a  very  attractive  young 
woman  of  twenty-one,  not  beautiful 
but  better  than  beautiful,  attractive 
because  intelligent,  sympathetic  and 
magnetic.  She  was  second  assistant 
to  Madame  Loisette,  head  of  the  ex- 
clusive dress  department  to  which 
came  a  high  class  of  trade  for  im- 
ported novelties,  and  costumes  made 
from  French  patterns  by  domestic 
talent,  every  bit  as  good  as  could  be 
found  in   Paris  itself. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Madame  Loi- 
sette to  go  to  Paris  every  spring  or 
early  summer  and  there  obtain  from 
Poiret,  Worth  and  others  of  the  great 
French  designers,  models  which  were 
brought  across  the  ocean  to  the  mo- 
diste department  of  Heltmans  and 
made  up  to  the  order  of  those  who 
like  to  pay  125  for  a  simple  morning 
gown  or  $500  to  $1,000  for  an  evening 
dress.  Madame  Loisette  was  all  ready. 
Her  ticket  on  the  great  floating  palace 
Lusitania  was  secured,  her  letter  of 
credit  ready  to  be  made  out,  when 
luck  came  to  Yvette.  Madame  Loi- 
sette, the  $150-a-week  head  of  the  de- 
partment stepped  on  a  banana  peel 
and  did  just  what  you  or  I  would  be 
likely  to  do  if  we  stei)ped  on  a  banana 
peel:  that  is,  sat  down  very  emphati- 
cally on  the  hard  pavement  and  frac- 
tured her  hip  bone.  It  was  the  hos- 
pital not  the  Lusitania  for  Madame 
Loisette,  and  the  deuce  was  to  pay  in 
the  modiste  department  of  Heltmans. 
Those  Paris  models  must  be  had. 
There  was  no  time  for  delay  and 
Madame  Loisette,  from  her  narrow- 
white  bed  in  Roosevelt  hospital,  said 
there  is  only  one  that  can  do  it, 
Yvette.  "She  speaks  French  as  well 
as  I  do.  She  knows  our  trade.  She 
knows  what  we  want  and  you  mu.st 
send  her  across  to  Paris."  And  so  it 
was  Yvette  whose  photo  adorned  the 
oassport.  It  w-as  Yvette  to  whom  the 
letter  of  credit  giving  her  command  of 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  in  London 
and  francs  in  Paris  was  made  out,  and 


it  was  Yvette  with  joy  in  her  heart 
and  the  blood  fairly  dancing  in  her 
veins  who  waved  her  handkerchief 
from  the  taflfrail  of  the  great  ocean 
greyhound  Lusitania  as  it  pulled  out 
from  the  dock  on  the  North  River  and 
steamed  down  through  the  narrows 
that  July  day,  1914.  She  knew  how 
great  was  her  opportunity  if  she  could 
make  good.  It  meant  an  increase  of 
salary  and  a  standing  with  the  firm 
or  with  the  modiste  trade  of  New 
York  that  insured  her  a  liberal  salary 
as  long  as  she  wished  to  work. 

I  don't  need  to  say  much  about  the 
trip.  The  great  ocean  liner  plowed 
through  the  waves  like  a  race  horse, 
and  in  less  than  five  days  from  the 
time  the  pilot  left  her  at  Fire  Island 
she  tied  up  at  her  dock  at  Southamp 
ton. 

Many  acquaintances  arc  made  or 
shipboard  if  you  are  not  sea  sick,  and 
you  are  not  likely  to  be  sea  sick  on  a 
great  floating  palace  like  the  Lusitania, 
so  soon  to  attract  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world  by  her  tragic  fate  two  years 
later.  Yvette  made  one  very  pleasant 
acquaintance,  a  young  man  from  the 
West,  name  Frank  Wallace,  age  about 
thirty,  correspondent  of  a  Chicagc 
paper,  going  across  on  business  tc 
pick  up  trade  news  for  his  paper.  Lon- 
don was  his  first  destination:  aftei 
that,  Paris.  The  two  became  friendlj 
as  people  do  become  friendly  on  ship' 
board,  when  conventionality  is  sel 
aside. 

Yvette  was  going  to  stop  a  day  o) 
two -in  London  to  look  at  the  style! 
there  and  perhaps  pick  up  a  Ratten 
or  two,  but  her  main  destination  wa! 
Paris,  where  she  expected  to  spend  S 
month  and  return  early  in  August 
Wallace  didn't  expect  to  reach  Parii 
much  before  her  date  of  leaving,  bir 
they  hoped  to  meet  again  in  the  gay 
French  Capital. 

It  is  a  little  channel  that  runs  be- 
tween Folkstone  and  Calais  not  more 
than  50  miles  if  as  much,  but  the  little 
steamer  pitched  and  tossed  and  Yvette 
was  mighty  glad  to  feel  her  feet  once 
more  on  dry  land  and  that  dry  land, 
the  land  of  I'rance,  the  home  of  her 
mother's  childhood  days.  The  hun- 
dred mile  run  to  Paris  was  done  in 
swift  time,  and  then  the  real  business 
of  Yvette's  trip  began.  It  was  her 
first  experience  abroad,  but  she  spoke 
French  as  well  as  any  native  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  her  way  about 
the  great  shops  of  Paris,  where  her 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  head 
Modiste  of  Heltmans  gave  her  instant 
admittance  and  polite  attention.  She 
secured  during  the  month  of  July  sev- 
eral exclusive  creations  from  the  great 
French  fashion  makers.  It  was  not 
her  intention  to  take  back  a  large 
number  of  dresses.  These  were  or- 
dered to  be  shipped  later,  but  she  did 
intend  to  take  back  perhaps  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  model  patterns  from  which, 
in  New  York,  were  to  be  made  the 
fall  showing  of  Paris  fashions  at  Helt- 
mans. Just  before  she  left  London. 
Wallace  called  again,  and  in  a  news- 
paper pointed  out  in  black  head  lines. 

(Continued  on  2d  following  page) 
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YOU  CAN,  TOO 

True  Stories  of  HARD    WORKERS    Who   Win 


THE  MAKING   CF  A   BANK 

CASHIER 

G.  E.  Spohn,  President  "4-0"  College 

of  Commerce,  Madison,  Wis. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  H.  S. 
Grinde  was  living  on  a  farm  in  Dane 
County,  Wisconsin.  He  had  had  only 
five  years'  schooling,  and  his  pros- 
pects of  achieving  success  were  not 
at  all  bright.  That  was  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Then  he  enrolled  in  the 
Capital  City  College  of  Commerce  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  Today  he  is  a 
successful  and  prosperous  man,  with 
a  brilliant  future  before  him.  Few 
graduates  of  a  business  college  have 
had  such  an  interesting  and  inspiring 
career- 
Even  in  his  teens  Mr.  Grinde  had 
built  many  air  castles,  but  he  could 
not  realize  his  ambition  because  his 
parents  could  not  aflford  to  send  him 
to  school.  But  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  could  not  realize  his  desires  unless 
he  should  leave  home  and  get  addi- 
tional training,  so  he  decided  to  leave 
the  old  farm  and  secure  more  school- 
ing. When  he  apphed  for  entrance  in 
the  above  named  commercial  school, 
all  he  had  to  his  credit  was  an  over- 
flowing ambition  and  a  willingness  to 
work,  not  only  in  school  but  out  of  it 
as  well. 

During  his  evenings  on  the  farm,  he 
had  acquired  some  considerable  skill 
on  the  violin,  which  proved  of  much 
value  after  entering  school.  He  pos- 
sessed executive  ability,  and  very 
soon  organized  among  the  student 
body  a  club  which  gave  entertain- 
ments for  the  students.  He  himself 
became  the  spokesman  and  leader  of 
this   club. 

He  conducted  these  entertainments 
during  the  entire  time  he  attended 
school,  and  the  money  received,  to- 
gether with  the  work  he  did  for  his 
meals  in  restaurants  near  the  school, 
paid  for  all  his  expenses,  including 
tuition  and  supplies,  and  left  him  a 
nice  cash  balance  when  he  graduated. 
.\fter    two    years     of    training    and 


hard  work,  the  school  placed  him  in 
a  position  in  a  bank  at  Stoughton, 
Wisconsin,  within  a  few  mlies  of 
Madison.  This  position  he  held  for 
about  two  years.  He  did  his  work  'SO 
well  in  this  bank  that  his  employers 
felt  that  Henry  was  too  big  for  the 
job  they  could  provide,  and  soon 
found  him  a  better  opening. 

The  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank  of 
Sheyenne,  North  Dakota,  was  looking 
for  a  wide  awake  cashier,  and  Mr. 
Grinde  was  recommended  for  the 
place. 

During  the  time  he  was  working  in 
his  first  position  at  a  small  salary,  he 
saved  some  money;  and  when  the  op- 
portunity   came   from    North    Dakota, 


Mr.  Grinde  was  twenty-five 
when  he  entered  Business  Col- 
lege. Some  of  you  think  that 
eighteen  or  twenty  is  too  old — 
that  you  should  be  earning 
money  by  that  time. 

Mr.  Grinde  left  school  at  the 
fifth  grade — because  he  did  not 
have  the  opporttmity  to  go  lon- 
ger. But  he  didn't  advance  far 
until  he  had  taken  a  Business 
College    course. 

MORAL.  Learn  as  much  as 
you  can,  and  keep  on  learning, 
no  matter  how  old  you  are. 


H.   S.   GRINDE 
Cashier  Farmers'  &  Merchants'  Bank, 

Sheyenne,  N.  Dak- 
he   was  able   to   make   a   small  invest- 
ment.      The     new     position     with     its 
greater   opportunities,   was   the   fulfill- 
ment of  his  dream  of  many  years. 

He  has  now  been  with  the  NortTi 
Dakota  bank  for  some  years,'  and 
during  that  time  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness has  grown  far  beyond  expecta- 
tions. To  show  how  appreciative  the 
other  officers  of  the  bank  are  of  his 
services,  we  may  mention  that  a  few 
years  ag6  these  officers  presented  him 
with  an  automobile  as  a  Chrsitmas 
present. 

This  modest  farmer  boy  who  had 
reached  only  the  fifth  grade  when  he 
applied  for  admission  into  the  school, 
has  been  enabled  through  a  two 
year's  training  in  a  business  college, 
t  oincrease  his  earnings  to  $7000  or 
more   a  year. 

This  young  fellow  with  no  advan- 
tages such  as  young  people  enjoy 
today,  achieved  the  seemingly  impos- 
siblle    task,    and    made    of    his    life    a 


glorious  success.  While  he  has  made 
a  mark  and  is  not  through  growing, 
yet  what  he  has  accomplished  is  noth- 
ing but  what  any  other  young  man 
can  do  if  he  has  he  will  power  and 
the  stick-to-itiveness  and  the  deter- 
mination  to   succeed. 

Mr-  Grinde  is  a  popular  business 
man  in  his  city.  His  services  and  ad- 
vice are  sought  by  his  friends  and 
fellows  throughout  the  vicinity.  Peo- 
ple are  glad  to  pay  him  high  wages 
because  he  does  not  fall  down  on  the 
job.     He  gets   results. 

Mr.  Grinde  is  wide  awake  and  alive. 
He  is  back  of  every  enterprise  in  his 
city  and  community.  He  is  entirely 
reliable  and  honest.  He  keeps  his 
word.  He  always  does  more  than  he 
is  paid  for.  He  does  not  stop  his 
work  because  the  clock  says  it  is 
quitting  time.  He  is  always  ready 
and  willing  to  do  more  than  he  is 
told    to   do. 

Now  let  me  ask  the  question:  Why 
is  it  that  not  more  young  men  make 
a  record  equal  to  this  one?  Mr. 
Grinde  did  not  wait  for  opportunity 
to  seek  liim,  but  he  just  got  busy  and 
worked  his  way  into  the  presence  of 
opportunity  and  then  had  enough 
good  horse  sense  to  grasp  it  at  the 
right  time.  I  feel  at  times  in  my  con- 
nection with  the  training  of  young 
people,  that  most  of  them  lack  sin- 
cerity and  are  not  serious  minded 
enough  while  in  training  and  even 
after  accepting  their  first  position. 
Worth  while  success  is  not  achieved 
by  a  shallow  thinker  or  one  who  gives 
most  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
having  a  good  time.  In  order  to 
attain  a  degree  of  success  worth  while, 
one  must  fight  for  it  and  deprive  him- 
self of  many  things  which  some  peo- 
ple believe  they  cannot  do  without, 
i  dare  say  that  the  plain  reason  we 
do  not  have  more  Grindes  among  our 
young  men  today  is  because  of  their 
iiglit-headedness  and  an  unwillingness 
to  work  hard  even  though  the  job  is 
disagreeable.  Learning  to  like  tlie  dis- 
agreeable things,  in  school  and  out  of 
it,  has  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  anyone. 


"A  man  can  only  be  said  to  be  truly 
educated  when  he  can  apply  his 
knowledge  to  the  solution  of  his  daily 
problems.  What  the  business  world 
now  most  needs  is  not  young  people 
who  can  do  a  wide  variety  of  things 
indifferently,  but  those  who  can  do  one 
thing,  or  relatively  few  things,  with 
dispatch  and  accuracy." — Marian  See- 
ley,  Graduate  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  High 
School. 


When  Mr.  Grinde  entered 
Business  College  he  could  do 
one  thing  especially  well — play 
the  violin.  And  playing  the  vio^ 
lin  enabled  him  to  earn  enough 
money  to  complete  his  Business 
College  course — and  become  a 
bank   cashier- 

MORAL.  Learn  to  do  some 
one  thing  extra  well. 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued    from    2d   preceding   page) 

Assassination  of  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand. 

"Who's  the  Arcluiuke  Ferdinand?" 
said   \vette. 

"Why,  he  was  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  Austrian  throne,  I  beheve,"  said 
Wallace.  "A  crazy  boy  student  shot 
hi.n  and  his  wife  both  as  they  were 
making  a  visit  to  Belgrade  and  it 
serves  the  fool  right,  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  there,  they  had  tried  to  kill 
him  twice  and  he  ought  to  have  known 
enough  to  keep  out  of  there.  Some 
of  the  newspaper  men  here  say  that 
Europe  has  been  preparing  for  a  big 
war,  l)ut  of  course,  that's  all  poppy- 
cock. The  big  business  bankers  won't 
let  them  fight.  France  would  like  to 
get  a  whack  at  Germany,  and  Ger- 
many's 'loaded  for  bear,'  and  Kaiser 
Bill  has  been  rattling  his  sword  for 
years,  but  nothing  will  come  of  it. 
The  bankers  won't  let  them  fight." 
.All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  Mr. 
Wallace,  like  the  rest  of  us,  made  a 
mistake  in  his  estixate  of  things. 

.'Anyway  the  first  of  August  came 
and  like  a  thundred  cloud,  Germany 
threw  on  France  an  endless  wave  of 
men  armed,  cap-a-pie;  blew  the  great 
forts  of  Liege  and  Xamur  to  flinders, 
and  trampled  Belgium  under  blood 
stained  feet.  "Xach  Paris!  Nach 
Paris!"  was  the  cry  of  the  great  troops 
of  singing  soldiers  under  the  double 
eagle  of  Germany.  Then  that  noblest 
of  all  war  songs,  the  Marsellaise,  rang 
out  in  shrill  response  all  over  France, 
and  the  gay  French  Capital  let  loose 
a  million  people,  and  the  call  "Au.x 
Armes,  Citoyens!  Au.x  Arnes!"  on 
every  vacant  space.  -And  how  they 
rallied  to  the  tricolor  of  France.  The 
infantry  in  their  gay  red  trousers, 
Chasseurs  with  their  waving  horse 
plumes,  snappy  little  artillerymen  with 
those  terrible  7.")  millimeter  guns  that 
were  to  shatter  the  Crerman  legions. 

Then  while  the  thousands  of  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  were  trying 
to  get  home,  the  railroads  of  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  France  were  in- 
stantly commandeered,  tourists'  bag- 
gage relentlessly  thrown  out.  The 
trains  were  only  open  to  troops  hurry- 
ing to  the  front.  The  tourists  found 
that  only  gold  was  good  for  anything 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Letters  of 
credit  were  stopped.  Yvcttc  found 
that  to  get  passage  to  New  York  with 
her  exclusive  patterns  was  just  about 
as  feasible  as  to  get  a  passgae  to 
Mars  or  the  inooji  and,  more  than 
that,  she  had  only  a  few  hundred 
francs  in  F'rench  money  and  things 
looked  pretty  bad,  for  Yvette  must 
have  those  patterns  in  New  York  be- 
fore the  first  of  September  or  lose 
the   fruits   of  her  trip  abroad. 

Of  course  it  wasn't  Yvette's  fault, 
and  most  girls  of  twenty-one  would 
have  made  the  best  of  it  and  not  tried 
to  get  the  models  across  but  Yvette 
wasn't  built  that  way.  .She  said,  "I 
have  got  to  be  on  the  job,  I  have  got 
to  get  those  models  to  New  York  if 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  it,  and  I 
am    going   to   the    wife   of   the    United 


States  Consul  and  see  if  they  can't 
help  me  out.  1  have  got  to  have 
money  anyway,"  and  she  started,  air.id 
the  frantic  mob.  It  was  no  slight  task 
to  get  to  the  residence  of  the  Consul, 
for  every  car  had  been  commandeered, 
and  cab-horses  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Not  a  ta.xie  anywhere  was  run- 
ning, for  the  military  authorities  had 
seized  gasoline  and  artillery  had  taken 
the  cab  horses,  but  she  got  there 
somehow. 

The  wife  of  the  .American  Consul  at 
Paris  was  a  New  York  girl  and  it 
didn't  take  long  for  Yvette  Maxwell 
to  explain  to  her  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation. 

"Tve  got  to  make  good  you  see!" 
said  Yvette,  "It  is  my  big  opportun- 
ity! this  first  time  they  have  ever 
given  nie  anything  of  importance  to 
do.  If  I  can  get  those  twelve  model 
patterns  across,  we  will  make  a  scoop 
on  all  the  other  modistes  of  New 
York.  It  would  be  worth  thousands 
to  Heltmans  and  it  will  be  just  the 
making  of  me.  Probably,  I  cannot  do 
it  but  I'm  not  going  to  let  my  chance 
get  b\'.  If  it  is  possible  to  squeeze 
that  steamer  trunk  with  the  model 
patterns  on  to  any  kind  of  a  boat 
steering  for  New  York,  I'll  go  across 
if  I  have  to  go  in  the  coal  hole!" 

"That's  the  talk,  honey!"  said  the 
Consul's  wife,  "but  1  guess  you  will 
have  to  give  it  up.  You  cannot  do 
the  impossible.  Thousands  of  people 
are  rushing  to  the  seaports,  every  inch 
of  room  on  every  steamer  sailing  from 
Havre  or  Brest  has  been  taken,  and 
it  is  almost  impossbile  even  to  get  to 
either  place,  though  I  suppose  we 
could  seize  an  auto  somewhere  per- 
haps and  get  you  through  to  the 
steamer  if  there  was  a  chance  of  get- 
ting on.  We  can  help  you  on  the  let- 
ter of  credit.  We  have  just  got  au- 
thority from  Washington  to  cash 
special  letters  of  credit.  We  can  give 
you  money,  gold  or  silver,  which  is 
the  only  thing  that  is  good  in  Europe 
now  and  my  husband  will  see  to  that, 
but  that  is  all  I  can  see  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  do."  And  just  then  a 
man  passed  bj'  the  open  door,  tall, 
wiry  Frank  Wallace.  1  don't  suppose 
Yvette  was  ever  so  glad  to  see  a  man 
as  she  was  at  that  moment  to  meet 
once  more  the  breezy  westerner  whom 
she  at  once  introduced  to  the  wife  of 
the  Consul.  "Well!  Well!"  said  W\aj- 
lace,  "I  was  going  to  look  you  up  this 
afternoon  anyway,  but  I  had  to  come 
here  first.  I  have  only  got  a  day  irUj 
Paris  then  it  is  me  to  Gibraltar))}!^ 
"Gibraltar!"  exclaimed  Yvette.  "YfS^', 
Gibraltar.  You  see,  there  is  going  to  . 
be  a  big  scrap  over  there,  no  question  . 
about  it.  England  threw  her  hat  into 
the  ring  last  night.  Russia  has  already 
mobilized,  and  Italy  and  Spain  are 
liable  to  get  mixed  up  in  the  muss  be- 
fore it  is  over.  I  got  a  wire  in  London 
yesterday  in  the  morning  to  go  to  Gi- 
bralter  and  report  the  situation  there. 
I  ain  detailed  for  special  war  work  and 
the  fleet  of  the  ^leditcrrancan  is  to 
assemble  at  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
I'll  get  further  instructions  when  I  get 
there  as  to  what  the  paper  wants,  but 
the  deuce  and  all  is  how  to  gel  there. 


I'he  railroads  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  military.  If  I  can  get  to  the  Span- 
ish border  I'll  inake  it  all  right,  l)ut 
the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  get  an 
automobile  and  a  passport  from  the 
military  authorities  and  race  for  it  and 
the  U.  S.  Consul  has  got  to  help  u.e 
out.  Money  is  no  object.  My  paper 
foots  the  bills.' 

-\  dazzling  thought  flashed  through 
the  mind  of  Yvette  Maxwell.  In  hur- 
ried words  she  told  the  young  news- 
paper man  of  her  own  predicament. 
He  had  to  laugh,  for  the  matter  of  :i 
dozen  models  seemed  small  to  him: 
but  he  could  see  how  important  it  was 
to  this  young  girl,  carrying  out  her 
first  commission  for  a  great  New 
York  business  house  and  he  said,  "By 
the  living  of  Jehosaphat!  If  I  can  g>^t 
a  motor,  beg,  borrow,  buy  or  steal  it, 
and  you  will  pack  these  models  of 
yours  into  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass, I'll  take  you  to  the  Spanish  bor- 
der with  me  and  we  will  make  Gibral- 
tar by  train.  Italy  has  not  gone  into 
the  war  and  we  will  sure  be  able  to 
squeeze  you  into  some  kind  of  craft 
going  through  the  Mediterranean, 
headed  for  New  York.  What  do  you 
say?" 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat 
just  what  Yvette  did  say,  but  in  the 
slang  of  the  day  "it  was  a  mouthful," 
and  then  the  .\merican  Consul  ca  ne 
and  he  and  I-'rank  Wallace  started  out 
to  beg,  borrow,  buy  or  steal  a  motor 
that  would  send  the  correspondent  .")«<• 
miles  across  France  from  Paris  to  the 
Spanish  border. 

A  big  newspaper  with  the  United 
States  behind  it  can  accompilsh  won- 
ders, and  at  three  o'clock  the  next  af- 
ternoon Yvette  Maxwell  and  Frank 
Wallace  left  Paris  in  a  powerful  Pan- 
hard  motor  with  a  speed  record  of 
eighty  miles  an  hour.  I  wish  i  had 
space  to  tell  you  all  about  that  .loO 
miles  or  more  from  Paris  southward 
to  the  Spanish  border.  The  chaulTeur,. 
secured  through  the  agency  of  the 
.■\merican  Minister,  was  a  daring 
Frenchman  who  could  guide  his  pow- 
erful engine  w'ith  the  eye  of  an  owl 
in  darkness  as  well  as  in  daylight.  In 
the  snuggest  of  steamer  trunks  were 
packed  the  models,  ^'ou  don't  it  don't 
take  a  great  deal  of  dress  material  to 
make  a  fashionable  costume  and  the 
space  occupied  was  no  great.  The 
precious  trunk  with  its  contents  worth 
their  weight  in  yellow  backs  was 
tightly  strapped  to  the  tonneau. 
-  It  was  impossible  to  make  high 
itneed,  for  everywhere  there  was  the 
iMare  of  bugles,  'the  blast  of  trumpets, 
Wic  rattle  of  drinns,  and  the  singing  of 
Ithc  great  I'rench  war  song,  as  they 
'flashed  through  hamlet,  and  valley  and 
city,  on  their  swift  southward  dash 
fir  the  border.  There  wasn't  much 
chance  for  talking.  Yvette,  well 
wra|)ped  up.  slept  a  large  part  of  the 
ti.ne,  though  she  had  to  be  awakened 
every  few  minutes  for  Wallace  spoke 
no  French,  and  her  knowledge  of  that 
language  was  of  great  valuu  in  getting 
I\ast  the  constant  slopping  of  the  car 
l)y  military  officials.  Their  passports 
from  the  French  War  Oeiiartment  put 
them     through     without     much     ile! 


^     .^J^u^/^i^ii^£f^iu^iai^      ^ 
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Hid  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
\ugust  14,  they  were  halted  by  the, 
'Who  goes  there!"  in  Spanish  instead 
r>{  French.  That  meant  the  Spanish 
lorder.  There  was  not  much  diffi- 
:ulty  in  getting  across,  and  a  few 
Tiiles  further  brought  them  to  a  rail- 
-oad  station  on  the  great  southern 
ine  which  passed  through  Madrid, 
ind  southward  to  Gibraltar.  There 
■lad  been  a  few  short  stops  for  gas 
ind  food,  but  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
j;et  once  more  on  a  railroad  train, 
ind  the  chautteur  was  dismissed  and 
sent  back  to  Paris  with  a  gratuity  that 
made  his  short  cropped  hair  rise  like 
'quills   upon   the   fretful  porcupine." 

Tliere  was  no  Empire  State  Express 
running  on  the  railroads  of  Spain  and 
progress  was  much  slower  by  train 
than  by  car,  but  at  sunset,  August  15, 
Yvette  and  the  special  war  corre- 
iponden't  were  in  Gibraltar,  the  quaint 
old  Moorish  town  with  the  great  rock 
towering  high  above  it,  and  the  Union 
Jack  of  England  fluttering  at  the  top 
of  the  flag  staff.  Three  days  later  by 
means  of  wireless  and  money,  a  place 
was  secured  for  Yvette  on  the  west 
bound  steamer  Tuscania,  sailing 
from  Barcelona  to  New  York.  I 
haven't  time  to  tell  the  swift  passing 
of  those  three  days.  Y'ou  may  be  very 
sure  that  Yvette  Maxwell  and  Frank 
Wallace  had  become  as  well  ac- 
quainted in  the  week  that  had  passed, 
as  if  they  had  been  "little  boys  and 
girls  together,"  and  with  a  promise  to 
meet  once  more  when  the  war  clouds 
rolled  away  they  parted  on  the  deck 
of  the  not  very  palatial  siteamer.     She 


was  glad  enough  to  get  a  berth  any- 
where, and  ten  days  later  hailed  with 
joyous  heart  and  sparkling  eyes  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  as  she  held  her 
torch  high  in  the  air  as  the  Tuscania 
plowed  through  the  narrows,  and  an 
liour  later  berthed  at  her  dock  on  the 
North  River. 

It  was  a  "scoop"  sure  enough.  The 
war  had  stopped  all  kinds  of  i.nporta- 
tions,  and  Heltmans  was  the  only 
>.fodis'te  department  to  show  real  Paris 
models  that  fall.  Y^vette  Jilaxwell  was 
the  event  of  the  season.  The  great 
company  which  employed  her  didn't 
try  to  hide  her  light  under  a  bushel, 
but  the  story  of  her  wild  dash  of  near- 
ly a  thousand  miles  to  get  those  mod- 
els over  was  amplified  to  the  nth 
power  by  the  ad  men  and  the  news- 
papers, and  there  was  a  check  for  $500 
which  came  in  very  handy  in  the  era 
of  high  prices  f6r  everything  eatable 
that  dawned  in   the  immediate   future. 

If  this  were  a  made  up  story,  Yvette 
I\Iaxwell  would  marry  Frank  Wallace, 
and  live  happy  ever  after  but  it  isn't, 
and  the  marriage  has  not  as  yet  taken 
place,  but  Yvette  is  not  yet  thirty 
now  and  Wallace  is  just  out  of  War 
Service,  and  who  knows  what  the  fu- 
ture inay  have  in  store  for  a  girl  who 
was  "on  the  job." 


C.  E.  Yost,  last  year  with  Merchants' 
&  Bankers'  Business  School,  New 
Y^ork  City,  has  accepted  a  position  for 
the  coming  year  with  Hefifley  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  at  a  generous  salary  in- 
crcaso. 


Ivliss  Emerit  E.  Booth,  Supervisor 
cf  Penmanship  in  the  Warren,  Ohio, 
Public  Schools,  finds  herself  in  this 
position  because  of  her  liking  for  pen- 
manship. For  several  years  she  has 
been  giving  special  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  penmanship  and  last  year 
was  Acting  Director  of  Writing  in  the 
Warren  schools.  As  a  result  of  her 
good  work  she  is  given  a  larger  re- 
sponsibility. 

Miss  Booth  spent  several  weeks 
during  the  summer  of  1919  at  the 
Zanerian.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Oneon- 
ta,  New  Y'ork,  Normal  College,  and 
has  a  life  certificate  in  New  York 
State  as  well  as  in  Ohio.  Miss  Booth 
is  especially  successful  in  devising 
plans  for  teaching  writing  to  children 
in  the  grades.  In  a  recent  letter  she 
states  that  the  children  under  her  care 
have  come  to  enjoy  the  writing  lesson 
and  that  often  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  m.aterial  to  be  put  away  they 
say  "Oh,  we  just  got  started.  I  wish 
I  could  stay  here  all  day."  In  the  8-A 
class  she  oflfers  pupils  extra  work  in 
lettering  and  designing  one  period 
each  week,  and  last  year  the  children 
came  to  the  school  an  extra  evening 
each  week  for  that  work. 

With  her  thorough  prepa-ation  and 
liking  for  the  work,  IMiss  Booth  can 
hardly  fail  to  bring  the  writing  in 
Warren  up  to  a  still  higher  standard. 

Arthur  L.  Ross,  for  sone  years  head 
of  the  commercial  work  of  the  Orange, 
Mass.,  High  School,  has  been  elected 
to  head  the  commercial  work  of  the 
High  School  at  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


H.  E.  Wilson,  supervisor  of  writing  in  the  public  schools  of  Siou.x  City,  Iowa,  has  enthusiastic  penmanship 
classes  at  East  Junior  High  and  West  Junior  High.  He  is  seen  here  standing  at  the  west  side  of  the  West  High 
School  certilicate  winners  and  at  the  east  side  of  the  East  High  School  certificate  winners.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  win  certificates  b\'  the  wholesale  in  Sioux  City. 

When  it  was  evident  that  these  two  schools  were  running  a  close  race  for  certificates  we  asked  Mr.  Wilson  to 
send  us  pictures  of  both  classes.  We  haven't  counted  them  to  see  which  one  is  ahead,  and  it  is  likely  that  some 
certificate  winners  were  absent  from  each  school  When  these  pictures  were  taken.  However,  the  evidence  is  here  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  good  writers  in  both  schools.  W'e  congratulate  the  schools,  the  penmanship  teachers 
and  Supervisor  Wilson. 


^     ^^^t^uJ//t^^(^(/iUia^^ 
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WANTS  anB  OFFERS 

Advanced  Accounting 

New  t-las^es  orK-anize.i  September  u.  Vyi\.  Higher  A.- 
c-our,tint'.  Auditing.  Busin.ss  Law.  C.  I"  A.  ^.'ourst^ 
Send  for  catalog.  We  are  near  the  great  Mammoth  Cav* 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

BOWLING  GREEN.  KENTUCKY 

Be  an  ACCOUNTANT  or  TE.ACHER 

of  ACCOUNTING  and  earn  from  $300(i 
to  $10,000  per  year. 

SenJ  Jur  uur  Incmas.d  Sntary  Pay  mem  Plan. 

THE  COMERCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
P.  O.  BOX  618  ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI 

TEACHER   WANTED 

Hiph- grade  Commercial  Teacher.  Kowe  BookkeepinE 
ariiJ  Accountancy.  Arithmetic.  Kiiglish;  must  be  e\pert 
bLsinesa  penman  and  successful  teacher  of  Business  Pen- 
manship.    Give  full  particulars  in  application. 

DETROIT   COMMERCIAL   COLLEGE, 
R.  J.  MACLEAN,  Preiident. 

NO  CASH  REQUIRED 

Prosperous  Business  Schc.ol  it,  N..rihwr^t,  Will  be 
turned  over  to  capable  manager  tm  favorable  terms. 
Proven  ability  to  secure  results  required.  An  excellent 
opportunity  for  energetic  man.  Owner  has  other  inter- 
ests requiring  all  hi 


Company.      The   design   is   appropriate   as 


Addresa.  H.  C. 

Care  The  BasineBs  Educator,  Colombus,  Ohio 

I  WANT  TO   BUY 

A  good  school  in  West  or  Northwest. 

State  prices,  terms  and  send  full  data. 

Address  X.  Y.  Z. 

Care  The  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Obio 

FOR  SALE 


Miss  Electa  M.  Button,  a  member  of  Nellie  Scanlan,  for  the  last  few  years 
the  1931  Training  Class  of  the  State  with  the  Goldey  College,  Wilmington, 
Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa.,  is  to  Del.,  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Short- 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  Maple-  hand  Department  of  the  Drake  Busi- 
Newtown  High  School,  Newtown  ness  School,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  the  coming 
Square,  Pa.,  the  coming  year.  year. 


Teachers  Wanted 


Com 


Sala 


manship 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PITMAN    SHORTHAND 

IN  TWELVE  LESSONS 

A  Fine  Text  for  Busineea  ColleRes.  High 
Schools.  Parochial  School9.  etc.  Exception- 
ally fine  for  Individual  instruction  hy  the 
Clasf!  Plan  or  for  Private  InBtruction. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "How  to  teach  Pitman 
Shorthand  in  Twelve  I^esBonfl." 

THE  W.  H.  STAUTZENBER6ER  PUB.  CO. 

80S   LINCOLN    AVE  TOLEDO.   OHIO 


B.  C.  S. 

Degree  Home  Study.       Other  Courses. 

Write  us  Today. 

Dean,  Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  la. 


Home  Study  g^B^-i 

Degree.  Conferred, 

TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONU  COLLEGE,  Washington.  D.  C. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Courses   for  City   Carrier.   P.  O.  Clerk.   Railway 
Mail  Clerk.  Rural  Carrier,  etc..  compoeed  of  queii- 

■heets  arranged  exactly  name  way.    Our  tl6  counc*  only 
S5    for  nhort   time.    Satinfaction  truarantecd    or   money 
refunded.     Our  stodentB   hnve   made  99.60  per 
Gov 


Sample  len.<ion.  illustrated  mtnlodur  free. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  CORRES.  SCHOOL.  Boi  331.  Phlli..  ?*. 


Address,  LAKE  STATE, 

Car*  The  Businesi  Edueator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


si,ooo.oo 

Riven  away.     1  will  sell  a  tirst-clasa  Busioeaa  Col- 
lege in  fine    territory,    with   no  competition   for 
Sl.OUO.UO  less  than  its  real  value.    Terms  for  part. 
Addreaa  H.   H.   II. 

Cara  The  Business  Kclueiilor.  tolombus,  Ohio 


BUV  on  si<:i>i> 

SCHOOL 

TfP  you  have  a  school  for  sale,  or 
■■■^  wish  to  buy,  WRITE  TO  ME. 
Strictly  confidential.  Many  schools 
and  buyers  already  listed.  Costs 
nothing  to  learn  my  plan.  Simply 
say  "Send  particulars". 

11.  K.  >V., 

Care  of  Batineia  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 


Roy  B.  Jacka,  last  j'ear  with  the  High 
School  at  San  Andreas,  Calif.,  is  to 
teach  in  Coleraine,  Minn.,  the  coming 
year. 

C.  Aileen  Snyder,  a  graduate  of  this 
iyear's  class  of  the  Indiana,  Pa.,  State 
Normal  Scliool,  has  been  engaged  to 
teach  in  the  High  School  at  Connells- 
ville,   Pa. 


Lee  F.  Correll,  for  some  years  with 
the  State  Normal  School,  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  High  School, 
(at  a  generous  increase  in  salary. 

Miss  Irene  Burch  is  a  new  shorthand 
iteacher  in  the  Link  Business  College, 
Clinton,    Iowa. 

,.D.  E.  Whaley,  last  year  Director  of 
Manual  Arts  in  the  Greenwich,  Conn., 
schools,  has  accepted  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Rye,  N.  Y.,  schools  for  the 

j coming  year. 

Delia  L.  Briggs,  for  some  years  with 
'the  Canton,  Ohio,  Actual  Business 
':  College,   is   to   be   ne.xt   year  with    the 

Port  Arthur,  Texas,  College. 

C.  A.  Bowes,  for  the  last  few  years 
.with  the  Morse  Business  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  is  now  teaching  in 
the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Col- 
lege,  Manchester,   N.   H. 

Miss  Josie  Burke  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Rock  Springs,  Wyom- 
ing, High  School. 

L.  Broadwater,  for  some  years  with 
Link's  Business  College,  Portland, 
Oregon,  has  been  engaged  to  teach 
accounting  in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton 
,  Commercial  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'  Sarah  C.  Stinson,  last  year  head  of  the 
commercial  work  of  the  Danvers, 
Mass.,  High  School,  has  accepted  a 
similar    position    in    the    Manchester, 

'  Mass.,   High    School,   to   begin   in    the 

I  fall. 

F.  E.  Wilson,  of  the  Concord,   N.   H., 

■  High  School,  is  to  teach  commercial 
'  work  in  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  English 

■  High   SchooV;the  coming  year. 

Helene  Moore  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Brattleboro,  Vermont, 
High  School. 

Marie  A.  Watson,  for  some  years  a 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Berkshire 
Business  College,  North  .\dams,  Mass., 
is  to  teach  commercial  work  in  the 
High  School  at  Presque  Isle,  Maine, 
the  coming  year. 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Towle,  now  teaching  in 
the  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Business  College, 
is  the  new  head  of  the  commercial 
work  in  the  Amesbury,  Mass.,  High 
School.  Miss  Hannie  Mae  Palmer, 
now  leaching  in  the  Medford,  Mass.. 
High  School,  has  also  been  engaged 
to  teach  commercial  work  in  the 
.A.mesbury  High   School. 


Southern  Teachers'Agency 


Chattanaota,  Tenn. 


COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

NO  FEES  UNLESS  PLACED 

Confinuous   Enrollment   in    Three 

Offices.     New  Booklet. 


A  I  R  E  R  T    Teachers'  Agency 

A  L  D  C  n    I         25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

36th   Year.     You   want   the  best   service  and   highest   salaried   position.      We  are   here   with 
both.      The    OuUook    for    the    teacher   is    interestingly    told    by    an    expert    in    our    booklet, 
"Teaching  as  a  Business."     Send  for  it. 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         Symes  Building,  Denver         Peyton  Buildine.  Spoltane 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Never 


5  the  opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teache-_ 
now  open.  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  type- 
writing and  penmanship  to  better  positions  paying  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 
blanks.     Address: 


CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  BIdg.,  MARION,  IND 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

116  W.  14th  St.  NEW  YORK 


:  bureau  for  Commercial  Teachers  managed  by  G.  S. 
Kimball,  well  known  commercial  teacher  and  author.  Free  regis- 
tration—No CHARGE  until  you  get  the  position  YOU  WANT 

SOME  FINE  FALL  POSITIONS  STILL  UNFILLED  — ENROLL  NOW 


C.  P.  A.  Men-We  can  place  you  in  $5000  teaching  positions 

The  demand  for  teachers  of  higher  accounting,  with  C.  P.A. 
degrees,  will  never  be  satisfied.  We  have  splendid  open- 
ings, paying  from  $2000  to  $5000,  for  well  qualified  men. 
We  also  have  several  hundred  calls  for  good  teachers  of 
general  commercial  subjects.  These  must  be  filled  before 
October  1.  Write  to  us  for  our  registration  blank. 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


In  July  ( 


,  Ohio.  Pennsylvanii 

JULY 

(Written  Aug.  1) 


■  placements  were  in 
shire.  Massachusetts,  Maine. 
list  this  morning,  from  $100.00 
commercial  schools,  high 
colleges:     everywhere,     from 

SEPTEMBER  IS  ONE  OF  OUR  BEST  MONTHS. 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass 


Virginia,  New  Jeraey.  New  Hamp- 
There  are  211  vacancies  on  our 
a  month  to  $3.000. UO  a  year: 
schools,  normal  schools. 
California  to  Maine, 
MAY  WE  HELP  YOU? 


SEPTEMBER  POSITIONS  OPEN 

We  have  recently  placed  commercial  teachers 
in  Hartford,  Conn.;  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  McKees- 
port.  Pa. ;  Cleveland,  0. ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Omaha, 
Nebr. ;  Pueblo,  Colorado;  Lewiston,  Montana; 

Dinuba,  California,  etc.     Our  service  covers  the  country.     Good 

positions  remain  unfilled.     Details  gladly  given. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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L.  C.  Steele,  recently  with  the  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Commercial  School,  Provi- 
dence, has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Morse  Business  College,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Jeanette  H.  Baldwin,  last  year  with 
the  Gallatin  County  High  School. 
Bozeir.an,  Mont.,  is  to  teach  in  the 
North  Central  High  School,  Spokane, 
the   coming  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Chapman,  last  year 
with  the  Oberlin.  Kaiis..  High  School, 
are  to  teach  at  Winterset,  Iowa,  the 
coming  year. 

C.  L.  Kelly,  who  has  been  doing  ac- 
counting in  Chicago  during  the  last 
year,  is  to  teach  accounting  in  Ne- 
braska Wesleyan  University  for  the 
new  year. 

O.  W.  Alberson,  recently  with  the 
Lincoln.  Xeb..  Business  College,  has 
been  engaged  for  the  Massey  Business 
College.  Birmingham,  .\la. 
Madeline  Murphy,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.. 
is  to  be  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  High  School  at  Dunkirk,  X.  Y. 
T.  C.  Patterson,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Dakota  Business  College.  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Mary  O.  Pollard,  last  year  with  Mid- 
land College.  Fremont,  Neb.,  is  to  re- 
turn to  her  form.er  position  with  the 
Frances  Shimer  School,  Mount  Car- 
roll,  Illinois. 

Sara  Schoonover,  this  year  with  the 
Stambaugh,  Mich.,  High  School,  is  to 
teach  shorthand  in  one  cf  the  Des 
Moines  High  Schools  the  coming  year. 
James  L.  Ellis,  of  Leipsic,  Ohio,  is  the 
new  bookkeeping  teacher  in  the  Can- 
ton. Ohio,  .\ctual  Business  College. 
J.  E.  Throne,  last  year  with  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  School.  Singapore,  is  to  teach 
next  year  in  the  Long  Beach.  Calif.. 
Business   School. 

F.  G.  Rice,  of  Rahway,  X.  J.,  will 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  Von- 
kers,  N  .Y.,  High  School  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  L.  Walker  will  head  the  commer- 
cial work  of  the  Clovcrland  Commer- 
cial College,  Escanaba,  Mich.,  the 
coming  y..'ar, 

Helen  J.  Bedell,  of  Boston,  is  to  teach 
commercial  work  in  the  High  School 
at  North  .-Vudover,  Mass.,  the  coming 
year. 

Loretta  L.  Pease,  of  Hazardville, 
Conn.,  for  some  years  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship  in  the  Greenfield.  Mass., 
Schools,  is  a  new  penmanship  teacher 
in  the  High  School  at  Brockton,  Mass. 
Miss  Mary  K.  Frick,  of  Waynesboro. 
Pa.,  is  a  new  hookkeping  teacher  in 
the  High  School  for  Girls,  Reading, 
Pa. 

Miss  Mildred  Kies,  of  Platteville,  Wis- 
consin. h;i>  been  engaged  as  instructor 
in  the  Cominercial  Department  of 
.Midland  College,  Fremont.  Neb. 


Helen  E.  Moore,  for  the  last  few  years 
with  the  St.  Albans.  Vermont.  High 
School,  is  to  teach  shorthand  in  Syra- 
cuse, X.  Y..  University  ne.xt  year. 
Hazel  O.  Garland,  last  year  with  the 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Pa..  High  School,  is  a 
new  shorthand  teacher  in  the  Char- 
leroi.  Pa..  High  School. 
Maude  V.  Bennett,  of  Jonesville. 
Mich.,  last  year  with  the  High  School 
at  Helena.  .\rk..  has  been  elected  for 
the  Rochester,  Minn.,  High  School  for 
the  coming  year. 

Cleora  M.  Fredette,  a  graduate  of  this 
year's  Normal  Training  Class  of  Bay 
Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Mass..  is 
to  teach  in  Durham.  Conn.,  the  coming 
year. 

Marie  Garnock,  for  several  years  with 
the  High  School  at  Staples,  Minn.,  is 
tT  l)e  next  year  with  the  Xew  Ulm, 
Minn.,  High  School. 
R.  W.  Ballentine,  for  a  number  of 
years  head  of  the  commercial  work  of 
the  .■\lbany.  N.  Y..  Business  College, 
is  to  be  with  the  Madison,  Wis.,  Com- 
mercial College  the  coming  j'ear. 
Florence  Meacham,  a  member  of  the 
Sc'nior  Class  of  the  State  Normal- 
Training  School,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  is 
to  teach  commercial  branches  in  the 
High  School  at  Glastonbury,  Conn.. 
beginning  with  the  new  school  year. 


N.  J.  Lawrence,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  accepted  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Xew  Castle,  Pa.,  High 
School. 

George  K.  Pearce  is  to  be  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Steubenvilk 
Business  College,  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
the  coming  year.  Mr.  Pearce  was  with 
the  Steubenville  Business  College 
several  years   ago. 

Miss  Helen  Mambert,  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  N. 
Y..  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Brunswick,  X.  J..  High  School. 
George  S.  Murray  and  Miss  Naomi 
Pollard  are  two  new  conimorcial 
teachers  in  the  Commercial  High 
School.  Xew  Haven.  Conn. 
Miss  Hazel  H.  Pope,  of  Greensboro 
Bend.  Vermont,  is  to  teach  commer- 
cial work  next  vear  in  the  Lebanon. 
N.  H..  High  School. 

O.  A.  Hoffmann,  of  Hoflfmann's  Mil- 
waukee Business  College,  writes  u> 
that  they  have  just  built  a  new  Gregg 
School  Department  which,  like  their 
other  schools,  will  be  run  on  tin- 
"Earn  While  You  Learn"  plan. 

Feland  O.  Whitmer,  of  Cleveland, 
recently  purchased  the  Seymour.  Ind.. 
Business  College,  which  has  been  con- 
ducted for  several  years  by  Morris  M. 
Edgar. 

R.  J.  MacLean,  President  Detroit 
Commercial  College,  is  chairman  of 
the  Inland  Waterways  committee,  De- 
troit Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  pic- 
ture appears  in  the  "Detroiter."  the 
official  publication  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce  for  June  4. 


The  above  specimen 
just  as  he  was  about  n 
work.  He  never  fails  tc 
many  penmen  to  meet  h 


Jay  Truitt., 
1.  Mr.  Tru 
penmanship 


the  expert  penman.  Los  AnRcles,  Calif.. 
t  travels  extensively  and  executes  pen 
hercver  he  goes,  and  he  has  challenged 


The   original   of   the   above   signature   was   w 

ittcn    by    Mr.    Faust   six    in 

ches   in 

length 

white    ink    on    brown    cardboard.      Few    persons 

would    suppose    that    such 

Iriskinc 

s.    skill 

beauty  could  come  from  the  hand  of  one  who  is 

in  his  sixtieth  year. 
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There  are  not  very  many  persons  today  who 
pleased  to  secure  this  letter  from  Mr.  Sears,  for 
pen.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  principal  and  n 
penmanship,    classes   in    that    institution    and    does    c 

Students   who   are   striving   for    excellence   in   o 


-e   able    to   write    a    fine    letter    in    business 

feel  confident  that  most  of  our  readers  are  not 
lager  of  Drake  College.  Jersey  City.  N.  J..  Mr 
iiderable  engrossing  and  cartooning  as  a  side  line, 
imental   writing   will  find  many   things  in   the  above   letter  worthy  of 


ntal  script.  We  were 
■e  of  his  skill  with  the 
ars    has    charge    of    thj 
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By  W.   E.    Dennis— First 
by   Mr.   Dennis  before   the  wai 


flourishing,   first  in  engrossing   and   first  in    the   hearts   of   his   professional   brothers.      This   v 
Young  America   then  being   the   Pride   and    Hope   of    the    Nation   is   today   the    Savior   of   Ci' 


"GARDEN     OF     THE     SOUL"     IN 
ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

"The  (lardeii  (if  the  Soul"  in  Short- 
hand is  the  latest  announce  iient  from 
the  book  world.  With  the  e.xceptoin 
of  the  captions,  the  whole  of  the  work 
is  reproduced  in  engraved  Pitman 
shorthand.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  of 
New  Vork,  whose  originator  "fath- 
ered" phonography,  are  the  publishers. 
How  they  came  to  puljlish  it  is  quite 
an  interesting  story.  A  Catholic 
Journalist  walked  into  Messrs.  Isaac 
Pitinan  &  Sons,  and  asking  for  a  copy 
of  "The  Garden  of  the  Soul"  was  told 
that  the  firm  had  not  produced  one. 
"But  I  see  that  you  have  the  'Book 
of  Common  Prayer'  and  the  Protest- 
ant version  of  the  Bible.  Why  not 
get  out  a  Catholic  jirayer-book?"  "If 
you'll  compile  it  for  us  we  will  produce 
it"  said  the  director  immediately. 

The  newspaper  man  determined  not 
to  let  the  venture  fail  by  default,  got 
down  to  work  and  del.ivercd  the 
"copy"  inside  a  week.  The  hook,  which 
contains  over  two  hundred  pages, 
bound  in  cloth  gilt,  includes  a  copious 
selection  of  recognized  prayers  and 
devotions  in  general  uso,  devotions  for 
Mass,  various  Litanies,  and  instruc- 
tions  on   the   Sacraments. 

Asked  by  the  X.  C.  W.  C.  to  justify 
this  novel  innovation  in  devotion  prac- 
tice, Mr.  George  Barnard  (who  was 
located  as  the  compiler)  said:  "People 
pray  with  heart  and  mind.  It  does  not 
affect  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  if  the 
thought  is  induced  by  symbols  of  one 
kind,  instead  of  syinbols  of  another 
kind.      If   you   argue   that   it   is   a   dis- 


traction for  a  stenographer  to  read 
stenography,  I  will  agree  with  you  if 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a 
distraction  for  a  German  to  read  Ger- 
man. It  is  surely  a  commendable 
thing  for  a  person  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  art;  it  is  surely  a  commendable 
thing  that  he  should  dignify  his  art 
by  tr.aking  it  a  channel  of  prayer. 
There  is  one  distinct  advantage  of 
work  of  this  kind,"  added  Mr.  Barn- 
ard. "The  very  fact  of  its  novelty  will 
cause  it  to  be  seen,  discussed  and 
studied  in  many  busy  offices.  So  as 
propaganda  it  has  its  value.  But  I'm 
not  defending  it.  It  doesn't  need  any 
defense.  It  has  the  'imprimatur'  of 
the   Church." 


CAPE  BRETON  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Sent  Orders  for  my  work  in  May— "Thcre'i  a  Rea! 
A   handsome   Specimen   for  your  Scrap  Book  or  12  ( 
(all  different)  for  50c  — Both  for  75e.    by   The  Canadian 
Penman.  GEORGE  LUDLOW  WHITE. 

Box  4:t3,  FKKUERICTON.  N.  B, 


HIGH  GRADE 


While  our  readers  are  aware  that 
Mr.  A.  P.  Meub,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  is  a 
skillful  penman  and  first-class  teacher 
of  penmanship,  some  may  not  know 
that  he  is  also  talented  as  a  Chau- 
tauqua entertainer.  During  the  past 
summer  he  spent  sotne  of  his  time  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas  doing 
Chautauqua  work,  and  the  den-.and  for 
his  efforts  is  increasing  from  year  to 
vear. 


Diplomas^- 

CERTiriCATES. 


Best  Quality-Reliable  Servicej 

A  great  variety  of  beautiful  stockl 
diplomas  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  schools.! 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  full-sized] 
samples, 

Made-to-Order  Diplomas  a  Specialty 
Sketches  and  estimates  furnished 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Filled 

Desi^nini;  for  All  purposes 

Oiiiii  HOWARDS.  BROWNE 

Rockland,  Maine  J 


VALUABLE    BOOK    ON     COMMERCIAL    PEN     LETTERING 

"Pracllcal  CompcDdium  of  Commerrlal  Pen  Lcttar- 
g  aod  Ocslani."  (I9I8  edition,  reviaed  and  (mlargxl. 
ipecially  giaded  and  arranged  for  School  ua«.)  A  eo»- 
Irtc  inatrucUjr  in  the  u»c  ol  the  Markind.  Shading.  Pl»l», 
pecial,  Bordar  and  Shadow  Ivetterin.  Teni.  ContAlaa 
>i  pasoa  7S  %  inl.  illuatratinK  U8  plitaa  of  Commercial 
*tn  Alphaheta.  I)  aigna,  Show  Card  Layout!,  (>im«r«, 
..rdera.  Scroll  Defiiiina.  elc.  with  comnleu  Inatnirtioni 
.r  each  Thia  l«,ok  has  a  beautiful  front  cover  f»f 
ruled  in  three  colora  and  Gold.  We  guarantee  this 
■  i.tk  to  be  exactly  aa  repreaented  or  money  back. 
r.  paid.  11.00.      Compete  caUlog  of  Luttoring  SuppllM 
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PENMEN'S   EXCHANGE 

The  following  penmen  will  be  glad 
to  exchange  specimens  with  other  pen- 
men. Send  them  the  best  work  you 
can  do: 

J.  A.  Elston,  1814  W.  23th  St.,  Room 
4S,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Business  and 
Ornamental.  (Mr.  Elston  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  the  Penmen's  E.x- 
change.) 

E.  E.  Hippensteel,  care  High  School, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Business  and 
Ornamental. 

W-  J.  Wilder,  Box  45,  Poorfork,  Ky., 
Business  and  Ornamental. 

A.  C.  Evans,  550  N.  Wilson  St.,  Pasa- 
dena,  Calif.     Business  Writing. 

Hiram  Vazquez,  Box  122,  Sabana 
Grande,  Porto  Rico.  Business  Writ- 
ing. 

S.  S.  Pike,  South  Hero,  Vermont. 
Business  and  Ornamental  Writing 
and  Engrossing. 

W.  B.  Day,  204  N.  Oregon  St.,  El 
Paso,  Tex. 

Theodore  C.  Richter,  Amity,  Oregon. 
Business  and  Ornamental. 

No  charge  for  inserting  your  name 
in  this  column. 


Order  Cards  and  Penwork  from  These  Advertisers 


CARD    WRITERS 

Sent  6c  to  F.  L.  Hislop.  f'enman,  ['alrr 
for  a  sample  of  the  Bookiorm  t  ocktt 
Sample  line  of  Comic  Calling  Cards,  e 


your  ambitions.  My  new  101 
modern  drills  and  instructio 
a  good,  rapid  penman.  Pr 
Wrile  no».     F.  I.  FARETM.  «»»oi, 


Students  and  Penman,  gl^drornlmeMaTpK"; 

Variety,  doz.  35  cts.    BirJ  flourish  illuminated,  each  25  ct 
Set  fancy  and  plain  caps,   50  cts.     One  full  sheet  spec 
men  ornamental  pe-  manship,  50  cts. 
A.  W.  ANDERSON,  Penman  Redlands.  Cali 


CHEMICAL  SERVICE 


Ma 


and  ! 


mulas.  trade  secre 
Matching  of  9am 
literature  FREE 

C.  F.  BEHRENS.  Consalting  Chemiit 

1530  Taft  Rd.  E.  W.  H.  Cincinnati,  Ohi< 


DOES 


DENCE  COURSE 


T  LEARNED  to  be  a  Professional  Penmen  by 
■■■  mail,  and  1  can  teach  YOU.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars anci  terms.  All  copies  fresh  from  my 
pen.     Cardb    35c  per  dozen. 


YOUR  NAME 

Ele(!antly  Written  on  three  rards.  10c 


V.  J.   BKAHV. 


mate   caps,  25c.     Penman 
Aberdeen.  S.  Dab. 


80x212,  Pa.  Ave.  Station 


WASHINGTON.  D    C. 


MY  COURSES  BY  MAIL 

IN 

BUSIKESS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

are  making  fine  penmen.  All  copie.s 
fresh  from  my  pen.  Write  for  infor- 
mation. It  will  pay  you  to  enclose  a 
quarter  for  your   name    in    \'l    styles. 

A.  P.   MEUB, 

EXPERT    PENMAN 
HiiSh  School  Cansdne,  Paifal. 

>  < 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS,  spV'cIaust 

Drawer  982,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  engraving  purposes,  suitable  for 
Bo  kkeeping  Illustrations,  etc. 

Mi  IsPefection  Pen  Ho.  1.  a  pen  for  fine  business  wr  ting. 
1  gross  by  mail,  $1,25.  MilU  Buiiness  WrI  er  No.  3  the  best  for 
iting.  1  gross  by  die"    "'  "" 


Studen's  of  Penmanstiip  and  Penmanship 
the  M  Us  Summer  School  of  V 
Business  Institute  during  the 


irs  shoiild  attend 
jattheKo-hester 
July.    Informa- 


NEW 

Rainbow  Assortment,; 


Club.     Particula 
F.  N.  LAWRENCE. 


PORTLAND.  INOItNA 


GOOD    PENMANSHIP 

BRINCS  HO.ME  THE  BACON 

One  student  wrote  when  his  course  was  half  finished. 
"Your  course  has  already  increased  my  salary  J2n.00  per 
month."  My  BusneFS  Pe  mjnship  Course  »ej]s  for 
$10.00.  [t  paid  him.  It  will  pay  you.  Enroll  now  a.  d 
get  your  share  of  tne  satisfaction  and  profit  it  will  give 

A.  L.   HICKMAN, 

t17    N.    VINE    STREET  WICHITA.    KANSAS 


CARDS 

NEATLY  WRITTEN 


OLIVER  P.  MARKEN, 

1816  Buchanan  St.  Tope^a,  Kans. 

LEARN  ENGROSSING 


xds,  different  colors,  Emb*^ilish-  ^ 
ed.  Attractive  Designs.  AM  Fre- 
Wrile  Today.    BnX25-r 
CHILLICOTHE,    MISSOt 


^.  p  ?Qiichamp's"'ff  II  "Jlrt  5  hop 

75-l-Si;uttr  eiliu.  ~  CMKnjfKs.eali/ot 


.      it.'<.t>»-e.sT;inoniafs  of  3ippr«ciatio 
\.Onott».s  -  Po«ms  -  tliioitirions-Konor  -R.«ll 
«n0T05£a&   an6  ifiumtnotc^  %*f  il<l^^. 


irrnp  Book  ; 


rA  (idn6  f<itt«rtn5.  tPoFor  worfi 

rrrimtns,  One  Elolkr 


in  your  spare  t 

Thirty  Le; 
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C-sh  or 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,  Illuminator  and  Designer 

Odd  Fallois  Hall  Bldg..  SCttllTON.  P«. 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing, 
etc. 

These  inks  write  black  from  the 
pen  point  and  stay  black  forever: 
proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemi- 
calB  and  ^re. 

At  DuaUn  Generally 

CHAS,  M.  HieeiNS&CO..  Mfr. 
271  NINTH  ST.         BHOOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


PAY? 


the 


rket:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 

won   its  reputation   on   its  own   merit  for 


fully  with  an 
brand.)  The 
8  inch  plain. 


any   penholders 

the  only  penholder  that  ha 

writing.    The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.       (Look    for   the 
A    "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penn 
ach  35c:  8  inch  inlaid,  76c:  12  inch  plain,  75c:  12  inch  inlaid.  $l.Si. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


ship. 


BILLIONS  ARE  TOTALED  WITH  ESTERBROOKS 


Throughout  the  world   of  accounting  no 

Esterbrook    No.    14    Bank    Pan,   with   a   fi 

little   blotting,   holds   enough   ink   for   ma 

lasts  long  in  daily  service. 

Esterbrooks — the  twelve  most  popular  p< 

the    experience   of   sixty   odd   years   of   se 

needs  of  a  world  of  users. 

Choose    from    the    dealer's    display    case. 

safety's   sake.      And    buy    by   the   box — it 


n  is  more  popul. 
clear  strckt  th 
columns, 


They 


Then    order 
ill    pay   you. 


THE     ESTERBROOK     PEN     MANUFACTURING     CO 


92-100    Delaware  Av 


ESTERBROOK    PENS 


r!d— are  built 
meet   th 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 

Scad  self -ad  dressed  postal  for  criticism,  and  atampa 

'"*  "■* — a  of  specimens. 


COMMERCIAL  PEN  WORK 
New  Cover   Design 

The  design   on   the   front  cover  is   a 
good  exa:iiple  of  decorative  pen  draw- 
ing    for     commercial 
purposes. 

The  planning  of  a 
design  of  like  elabora- 
tion requires  much 
careful  and  thoughtful 
attention. 

The  original  of  this 
design  is  13x18  inches 
in  size.  Proper  ar- 
range rent  of  masses, 
correct  proportions  and  general  bal- 
ance are  most  important  requisites  for 
thoughtful   consideration. 

We  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  make 
a  sketch  of  the  exact  size  of  the  de- 
sired cut,  embodying  all  the  important 
qualities  of  a  pleasing  design,  namely, 
proportions,  balance  and  color  har- 
mony. The  sketch  may  be  enlarged 
to  any  desired  proportions,  and  found 
very  helpful  as  a  working  drawing. 
The  symbols  of  art  and  wisdom  give 
this  design  special  significance. 

A  drawing  board  and  T  square  must 
be  included  in  your  outfit  in  order  to 
make  designs  of  this  kind,  a  ruling 
pen,  some  steel  pens  of  different 
grades  of  fineness,  a  bottle  of  Zanerian 
India  ink,  and  a  tube  of  Chinese 
White. 

Use  a  very  fine  pen  for  the  lightest 
tones  and  a  Xo,  5  lettering  pen  for  the 
darkest  values. 

Study  tone  values  critically.  Note 
that  the  deepest  tones  are  below  the 
center  of  the  design;  otherwise  the 
(Isign  might  appear  "top  heavy." 

Remember  that  the  pen  lines  must 
be    intensely    black,    sharp,    clean    cut. 


and,  as  a  rule,  uniformly  spaced.  \'ary 
the  direction  and  thickness  of  lines  to 
obtain  the  different  tone  values.  The 
tinting  carried  around  the  outside 
edges  of  the  design  is  called  stipple 
work.  To  obtain  evenness  of  tone  the 
dots  must  be  uniform  in  size  and 
regular  in  spacing,  .\gain  we  will  call 
:,-our  attention  to  the  tone  values  of 
the  cartousche  in  the  center;  note  th.it 
where  the  background  is  light,  the  tone 
on  cartousche  is  dark. 

The  effect  of  a  design  depends 
largely  upon  its  tone  values,  a  fact 
which  holds  true  in  all  branches  of 
drawing  and  painting. 

H.  M,  Munford  is  now  Head  of  the 
Shorthand  Department  of  Beckley's 
Business  College,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. Before  going  to  France  to 
teach  shorthand  to  the  boys  of  the 
.\.  E.  F.,  Mr.  Munford  was  Principal 
cf  the  Advanced  Shorthand  Depart- 
ment of  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  and 
last  year  was  teaching  in  Bay  Path 
Institute,  Sprnigfield,  Massachusetts. 
Helen  Ammerman  is  a  new  teacher 
this  year  in  the  Xew  Bedford,  Conn.. 
Hitrh  School.  Last  year  she  taught  in 
the  State  Normal-Training  School  at 
W'illimantic,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Meub,  the  expert  penman  of 
Pasadena,  California,  sent  us  a  number 
of  very  well  written  cards  and  some 
specimens  of  business  and  ornamental 
writing.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  Mr.  Meub  recently  gave  a  fine 
course  of  lessons  in  practical  business 
writing  in  the  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR. Mr.  Meub  is  now  able  to  exe- 
cuate  a  very  high  grade  of  work  in 
both  business  and  ornamental  writing. 
He  modestly  states  in  a  recent  letter 
that  some  day  he  hopes  to  show  us 
something  fine. 

We  realize  that  improvement  is 
made  only  by  persons  who  are  striving 
for  still  better  results,  but  surely  there 
arc  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
woud  be  exceedingly  gad  if  they  could 
equal  Mr.  Mcub's  present  elTorts. 


A  BOY'S  LUCK 

By  B.  J,  Hagan,  a  student  in  MerrilJ 

Bus.   College,   Stamford,   Conn. 

I  had  a  can  of  worms  all  dug: 
My    knees    were    wet,    my    nails 
sore; 

I  slapped  on  top  the  last  fat  slug. 
And  hid  the  can  near  our  back  doorl 

I  wiped  my  feet  and  went  inside. 
"Can  I  go  fishin'.  Ma?"  I  said. 
".\re   all    your   chores    done    up?"    sh 
cried, 
^^'ith    hands    on    hips    and    shaking 
head. 

I  didn't  wait  a  second  more; 

They   sure    did    fiy,   those    hens   and 

cock 

That  always  hang  around  our  door, 

\\'hen     I     rushed     to     the     choppiii' 

block. 

I'll  tell  yah.   I   did  sweat  all  right; 

In  cutting  up  that  pile  o'  wood! 
You   should   ha'   seen!     I   wuz  a   sight 

From  scrubbin"   stoop  and  windows 
good. 

But  gosh   darn   it!      it   made   me   sick! 

When  I  sneaked  out  to  get  the  bait, 
That  cock  and  hens  had  cleaned  it 
slick. 

'Twas  every  worm  that  they  had  ate! 

A.  W.  Andrews,  for  several  years 
with  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business 
College,  ^L-lnchester,  N.  H..  has  ac- 
cepted a  iiosition  as  .■\ssistant  Treas- 
urer and  Credit  Manager  of  the  Pen- 
nington   Shoe    Company,    Manchester. 

Walter  Rasmussen,  Principal  of  the 
Rasmussen  Practical  Business  School, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  writes  us  that  the 
business  of  the  Northwestern  Calcu- 
lating School  has  been  taken  ovjr  by 
his  school.  In  a  letter  to  his  present 
and  former  students  J.  J.  Duiiphy, 
owner  of  the  Northwestern  Calculat- 
ing School,  announces  the  sale  of  the 
business,  equipment,  name  and  g  )od 
will,  and  recommends  the  Rasmussen 
Practical  Business  School  for  thor- 
ough   instruction    and    elVicient    service. 
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Wcll-writtrn    cards    by    M.    Otero    Colmcncro,    San    Juan,    Porto    Rico.      Mr.    Coimcncro    is    brmKing    his    ornamental    pcnmanshii.    up 
"top   notchers." 
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he  Faretra  System  of  Rapid  Busi- 
ness Writing,  liy  Frederick  L.  Fare- 

'  tra.   pemnan,   Burdett   College.    Bos- 

,ton,   Mass. 

This  book  is  intended  for  use  in 
hools  and  colleges,  and  contains  in- 
.ructions  for  study  and  practice.  The 
ipies  are  quite  well  written,  and  the 
yle  of  writing  is  one  well  adaped  to 
tsiness. 

'The  book  contains  some  excellent 
ustrations  and  diagrams  showing  the 
jsition  at  the  desk,  how  to  hold  the 
Ml  and  how  to  place  the  paper  on 
|ie   desk. 

J  Penmen  may  not  approve  of  some 
:  the  capitals  and  small  letters,  but 
ley  will  be  pleased  with  the  skill 
lown  in  writing.  The  copies  in  this 
,Dok  are  worth  examining  by  any  one 
Jiterested  in  plain,  practical,  business 
riting.  The  book  contains  103  pages 
fid  133  lessons  besides  several  pages 
t  sentences,  business  forms,  and  let- 
'ring   alphabets. 


he    Science   and   Art   of   Selling,    bv 

James     S.     Knox.     A.     M.,     LL.     D. 
Published    by    the     Knox    Business 
Book     Company,     Cleveland,     Ohio. 
.  380  pages,  cloth  cover. 

Mr.  Knox,  President  of  the  Knox 
chool  of  Salesmanship,  has  been 
'orking  on  the  problem  for  years  of 
irnishing  the  high  schools  of  this 
ountry  with  a  thorough  text  on  sales- 
iianship.  He  has  made  a  study  of 
'undreds  of  stores  all  over  the  coun- 
j:y  to  learn  what  their  salesmanship 
i  eeds  are.  He  has  made  a  study  of 
;he  leading  specialty  sales  organiza- 
on  of  the  country  to  learn  the  kinds 
f  training  needed  by  their  men.  The 
bove  mentioned  book  is  the  result  of 
is  efforts  on  this  problem. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
"irst:  .'Kn  analysis  of  the  economics 
f  distribution  with  the  idea  of  elimi- 
ating  waste.  Second:  The  science 
nd  art  of  selling — of  dealing  efTec- 
ively  with  human  nature.  Third:  The 
etail  business.  In  this  department  is 
:rouped  a  number  of  verj'  valuable 
elling  talks.  One  of  them  was  gotten 
rom  the  Marshall  Fields  Great  Store 
n  Chicago.  Fourth:  Efficient  and  in- 
fficient  selling  methods,  derived  from 
xperience  in  visiting  stores  all  over 
he  United  States.  Fifth:  The  spec- 
alty  sales:nanship  department  discus- 
es the  origin  and  development  of 
alesmanship  instruction  in  this  coun- 
ry  and  contains  a  remarkable  series 
)f  selling  talks  chosen  from  many 
■  elds  of  business,  and  also  th'  stra'.'^y 
ecently  used  in  selling  a  million  dollar 
nsurance  policy  to  an  individual. 

Another  feature   cf  the  bo:k  is   tli: 


twenty-two  Charts.  These  Charts  will 
not  only  greatly  aid  the  teacher  but 
will  give  the  student  a  visual  grasp  of 
the   subject. 


Fundamentals  of  High  School  Mathe- 
matics, by  Harold  Ordway  Rugg 
and  John  Roscoe  Clark,  both  of  the 
T^incoln  School.  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University.  Published  by 
the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers 
on  The  Hudson.  Cloth  cover,  3()S 
pages. 

.Among  the  unique  impressions  made 
upon  the  reviewer,  the  following 
stand  out  most  prominently: 

1.  The  careful  explanations  and  de- 
velopm.ent  of  new  processes. 

2.  The  wholesome  omission  of  for- 
mal materials.   - 

3.  The  excellent  presentation  of 
word-problems. 

4.  The  unique  organization  of  spec- 
ial products  and  factoring. 

5.  The  "timed  nractice-exercises" 
for  developing  skill  in  essential  tool 
processes.      .A.nd, 

(i.  The  emphasis  upon  the  notion  of 
relationship  between  variable  quanti- 
ties. 


Stories  of  the  Day's  Work,  by  Roy 
Davis  and  Frederick  G.  Getchell. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Company. 
Boston.     Cloth  cover,  318  pages. 

The  above  mentioned  text  is  the 
outcome  of  several  years'  work,  in 
which  the  authors  have  examined 
most  of  the  valuable  literature  that 
deals  directlv  or  indirectly  with  the 
industrial  field.  .Ml  the  selections  and 
exercises  have  been  tested  in  the  lab- 
oratorv  or  the  school  room  and  have 
been  finally  submitted  because  they 
are  in  line  with  the  primary  aim  of  the 
book.  This  aim  is  to  bring  to.gether 
material  that  will  interest  and  inspire 
the  student.  At  the  same  time  if  the 
teacher  chooses  the  book  may  be  used 
for  extended  work  in  English,  as  the 
text  gives  abundant  opportunity  for 
study  in  the  class  room  and  at  home. 

It  is  believed  that  the  book  will  find 
acceptance  not  only  in  Technical.  In- 
dustrial, Commercial  and  Junior  High 
Schools  but  also  in  vocational  schools, 
night  schools  and  in  the  upper  grades 
of  grammar  schools.  The  book  is  also 
likely  to  meet  a  long  felt  need  in  cer- 
tain courses  in  many  schools  of  the 
ordinary  type. 


Paginas  Sudamericanas,  by  Helen 
Phipps.  Spanish  instructor  in  'he 
University  of  Texas.  Published  by 
the  World  Book  Coinpanv.  Yonkers 
on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y-  Cloth  cover. 
208   pages. 

This  book  is  a  reader  that  gives 
authoritative  information  about  all 
South  Atiierican  countries  —  their 
geography,  history,  economic  import- 
ance and  governmental  organizations. 
It  can  be  read  with  profit  by  all  Span- 
ish students. 


T.  W.  Emblen  is  tliis  year  Supervisor 
of  Penmanship  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Syracuse.   New  York. 

Mr.  Emblen  began  teaching  in  ISiHi 
in  a  business  college  in  Elmira,  New 
York,  going  the  same  year  to  Bath, 
New  York,  as  Principal  of  the  busi- 
ness college  ithere.  In  1807-98  he  was 
an  instructor  in  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  at  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  1898  to  lillO 
was  a  teacher  in  th;  Elmira  Business 
Institute.  From  January,  1911  to  May 
31,  1920,  he  was  Supervisor  of  Writing 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Elmira,  New- 
York,  leaving  this  position  to  engage 
in  business. 

Mr.  Emblen  is  happily  married  and 
has  two  children.  He  belongs  to  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  a 
32nd  degree  Mason.  He  is  a  singer 
as  well  as  a  penman,  and  for  the  past 
seven  years  has  been  baritone  soloist 
in  Hedding  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Elmira,   New  York. 

Mr.  Emblen  followed  very  carefully 
the  series  of  lessons  presented  in  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  during  the 
years  1906-07  by  E.  W.  Stein,  then 
with  Dufif's  College.  Pittsburgh  Pa., 
and  received  a  Professional  Certificate 
.August  1.  1907.  He  was  elected  P-esi- 
dent  of  the  Penmanship  Section  rf  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association 
at  the  n-.eeting  at  Buffalo  in  1912  and 
was  elected  President  cf  the  National 
Association  of  Penmanship  Supervis- 
ors at  St-  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1914.  In 
1920  he  was  elected  Secretary-Treas- 
urer cf  the  same  association  at  the 
meeting  in  Chicago,  though  he  was 
not  present. 

Ale  r.bers  cf  the  pen-nanship  profes- 
sion will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr. 
E  nblen  has  again  returned  to  super- 
vision work  and  will  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  seeing  his  smiling 
face  at  Teachers'  Meetings  and  Con- 
ventions. 


Miss  Odette  Needham  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Wabash,  In- 
diana. High  School. 

Miss  Whitney  Wilson  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Fort  Smith.  Arkansas. 
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TO  CATHOLIC  STENOGRAPHERS 

"  The  Garden  of  the  Soul" 

A  Prayer-Book  in  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 

The  "Garden  of  the  Soul"  in  Pitman's  Shorthand  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
writer  of  Pitman's  stenograpliy. 

If  you  are  a  student  and  use  Catholic  prayers  for  your  "reading  practice"'  the  tedium  will 
become  a  labor  of  love. 

If  you  are  an  experienced  writer  you  can  use  the  Shorthand  "ijarden  of  the  Soul"  as  an 
ordinary  prayer-book.  If  you  use  your  ar*t  in  ycjur  devotions  you  give  dignity  to  your 
are.  The  Shorthand  "Garden  of  the  Soul"  is  beautifully  produced  in  freely  vocalized 
Isaac  Pitman  shorthand. 

It  is  compiled  from  authorized  sources,  and  contains  a  selection  of  recognized  prayers 
and  de\otions  in  general  in  general  use,  devotions  for  Mass,  various  Litanies,  instructions 
on  the  Sacraments,  etc.,  etc. 

One  Dollar  Postpaid 

Liberal  Jisrount  to  Schools  and  Teachers 

Cloth  gilt,  202  pp.,  measuring  5"  x  3" 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-flfth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand."  f/.CO;  "Practical 
Course  in  Touch  Typewriting."  !0c.  (cloth.  fl.OO):  "Style  Book  of 
Business  English,"  $1.00:  adopted  by  the  New   York  Board  of  Education 


WORLD'S  TYPEWRITER  RECORDS 

The  following  World's  Typewriting  Records  are  all  held  by  typists  who  learned  typewriting 
from  Charles  E.  Smith's  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  —  The  Balanced  Hanci 
Method. 

Professional  Championship  Record  Miss  Lillian  Baker 

George   L.   Hossfeld  Gross  Errors  Net  words  a  minute 

]•<:(  net  words  a  minute  for  1   hour  2n7S  0  lUi 

October  21,  1018 


World's  Accuracy   Record  in   Competition  for 


Amateur  Championship  Record  Fifteen  Minutes 

George   L.   Hossfeld  June  s,   iius 

Hj  net  words  a  minute  for  30  minutes  Miss   I5cssie   I'ricdmaii 

October  I.".,   I'.ilT  Gross  Errors  Xct  words  a  minute 


Novice   Championship   Record 


1765 


Miss  Hortensc  S.  Stolhiitz  Best  Stenographer's  Accuracy  Record 

III   net  words  a  minute   for   15  minutes  Fifteen  Minutes 

October  25,   l'.)15  May   li.    HHr. 

World's  Accuracy   Record  in   Competition  for  Mr.  Howard  G.  Pfrommer 

Thirty   Minutes  Gross  Errors  Net  words  a  minute 

(JctobiT  :.'."..   I'.MS  1260  0  84 

WHAT   MISS   FRITZ   SAYS 

"I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  consider  'A  Practical  Cours  •  in  Touch  Typ  writinK.'  the  only  text-book  from  which  I  studied,  the 
best  typewriting  instruction  book  that  1  have  S2en.  Th-?  exercises  are  excellent,  and  ha\e  helped  me  wontierfully  in  workini:  up 
speed.  The  whole  course  is  very  interestinK  from  the  beKinnins,  and  it  cannot  but  produce  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  lime.  I 
attribute  my  success  in  typewritinic  in  a  larKe  measure  to  th?  assistance  given  me  by  Mr.  Charles  E  Smith,  the  author  of  the  book, 
and  I  am  sure  any  one  who  us.s  it  will  h.-  mor?  than  pl:-n.H-d  with  the  results  "-  Rosl-:  L.  KbITZ.  FoJir  times  winner  IntcrnatioTial 
Typeu-riling   Trophy,  Fiitkhntm    Edition — Stiff    paper    cover,    TOc;    cloth,    SI  00 

Adopted  by  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore  High  Schools 

ISAAC   PITMAN  &   SONS,   2  West  Forty-fifth  Street.    NEW  YORK 
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XMAS 
Cards 


NOW  READY  BY 

MONTAOUE 

Designs  by  L.  M.  Kelchner 

Many  penmen  from  Maine  to  California  made 
money  with  these  cards  last  year.  MANY  pen- 
men bought  liberallj'  for  their  own  personal  use. 
The  flourishing  of  these  cards  have  no  equal,  and 
with  the  added  illumination  of  colors  make  them 
WONDERFUL.  Size  of  cards,  SJ^xo^.  Sam- 
ples, 15c  each.  Worth  50c.  Money  refunded  on 
all  samples  if  desired.  Write  today  for  your 
supply. 


CARDS  NOW  READY-A  card  for  every  card  i 
lalion.  BIrtb  Ann'c'nl.  Wedding  Aon'c'nl.  Eagle 
12  small  desiga  cards.     Large  card  samp.  ISc  ea. 


)e— Birthday.  Congratu- 
Mollier,  Valentine  and 
Small  card  samp.  S1.2U. 


I  have  hundreds  of  letters  fn 
Lirprise   at    the    beauty    of    the 


penmen  expressing  their 

cards.      One    wrote    "I    did 

such   beautiful  cards   could   be   made  by   a   human 

being."     I  make  charge  for  samples  because  I  want  to  know 

the    sender    is    interested.      The    cards    are    too    expensive    to 

send   out   haphazard. 

Write   today   to 

M.  MONTAGUE, 

4637  Winthrop  Ave..  3d  Apt.       CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

I  am  the  originator  of  these  cards. 

Have  your  signature  hand  engraved  by  Montague.     IC 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  oE  Fens 


PRINCIPALITY   PEN,   NO.  1 

^CT     ~       O    OIH.01T3  _l 

VICTORIA  PEN,   No.  303 


Gilloll's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  GilloH't  Peni  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLO  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph   Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject   to  change  without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you   pay 

charges. 


1  doz $  .20 

Medial    Pen    No.    3, 
Falcon    Pen    No.    5, 


PENS 

Zanerian   Fine   Writer   Pen   No.    1. 

1   gr $1,75  ii   gr ?  .50 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  No.  2.  Zanerian 
Zanerian  Standard  Pen  No.  4,  Zaneriai 
Zanerian   Business   Pen    No.   6. 

1   gr ?1.25  !4   gr -  .40  1  doz $  .15 

Special  prices  in  quantities.     We  also  handle  Gillott's,  Hunt's, 
Spencerian  and  Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  for  prices. 
Broad    Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 

1   Complete   set    (12   pens) $0.35 

H   doz.  single  pointed  pens,   1,  IH.  2,  2J^,  3,  iVi 20 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

'/2   doz.  single    pointed    pelts    15 

^   doz.  double    pointed    pens     35 

1    doz.   single    pointed,    any    No 25 

1  doz.  double   pointed,    any    No 60 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Zanerian    Fine   Art    Oblique   Holder,    Rosewood; 

11J4    inches $1.25  8   inches $1.00 

Zanerian    Oblique    Holder.    Rosewood: 

Vi'A   inches $  .85  S  inches 

Zanerian   Expert  Oblique   Holder,   7!4   inches: 

1   only     $  .20  1  doz $1.25  '/.   i 

'A   doz 75         "4   gr 3.50 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder,   6  inches: 

1  only     $  .15    •       1   doz $1.20  ',/.   gr $5.50 

H    doz 70  >4    gr 3.00  1    gr 10.00 

Zaner  Method  Straight  Holder,   IVx   inches: 

1   only     $  .15  1   doz $  .90  ■;   gr $4.50 

Yi   doz 50  54   gr 2.50  1  gr 8.50 


ches. 


.$  .75 


..$6.50 
1   gr 12.00 


1  Triangular  Straight   Holder. 

1  Triangular  Oblique   Holder,   6   inches. 

1  Central    Holder,   hard   rubber,    5H    inches. 

1  Correct    Holder,   hard   rubber,   6^    inches. 

1  Hard    Rubber    I  nkstand 

1  Good  Grip   Penpuller    

1  Inkholder   for    Lettering    

1  All-Steel   Ink    Eraser    


INKS 


India    Ink: 

1   bottle 40c 

1    bottle   Zanerian    Gold     Ink     . 
1   bottle  Zanerian  School    Ink 

Arnold's   Japan    Ink: 

Nearly  'A  pt.,  $  .45     1  pt., 


1    doz.    bottles   express.  .$4.00 


T  ress,  $  .65 


(Quarts  and  pints  of  ink  cannot  be 

CARDS 

White,  black  and   six  different  colors: 
100    postpaid,    30c;    500    express    (shipping    weight 
$1.00;    1000  express   (shipping  weight  4  lbs.),  $2.00. 

Flourished  Design  Cards: 

With  space  for  name.     Two  different  sets  of  12  eaci 
one  different. 

2  sets,  24  cards $  .20  6   sets.      72  cards. 

3  sets,  36  cards 25  12   sets,    144   cards. 


,  express.  $1.15 
lilcd.) 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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SOME    NEW    ADOPTIONS 


Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 

was  re-adopted  in  June  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
Senior  High  Schools,  makinof  the  second  consecutive  five-vear  adoption  of  this  system  in 
that  city.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  text,  the  Cleveland  High  Schools  had  used  exclusive- 
ly our  Business  Bookkeeping  and  Practice  for  twenty  years.  The  recent  adoption  of  Book- 
keeping and  Accountancy  gives  our  liookkeeping  a  record  of  thirty  years'  continuous  use  in 
the  Cleveland  schools. 

Junior  Arithmetic- Bookkeeping 

was  also  adopted  by  the  Board  of  r-2ducatiiin  of  Cle\-eland  in  June  for  use  in  the  Junior  High 
Schools.  It  has  also  just  been  adopted  liy  the  P^.^rr'-;  of  Education  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  use  in  the  juninr  Hi<;h  .Schools  of  those  cities. 


Rowe 

New  and 

has  l;een  adopted  by  the  following  schools 

Meredith  Commercial  School, 

Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Butler  Business  College, 

Butler,  Pa. 

Coupland  Pioneer  Business  College, 

Calgary,  Canada. 

Dinuba  Union  High   School, 

Dinuba,  Calif. 

St.  Vincent's  Academy, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Dufour  School  for  Private  Secretaries, 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Hayward   Union   High   School, 

Hayward,  Calif. 

Mt.  St.  Joseph's  Academy, 

Brighton,  Mass. 


Shorthand 

Revised  Edition 


Bowie  Commercial  College, 
Bowie,  Texas. 

Modesto  Business  College, 
Modesto,  Calif. 

State  Business  College, 
Warren,  Ohio. 

Belleville  Commercial  and  Shorthand  College, 
Belleville,  111. 

Heimbach's    Bridgeton    Business    College, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

The  Canf^eld  School, 
Owatonna,  Minn. 

Brookhaven  High  School, 
Brookhaven,  Miss. 


Advanced  Dictation  and  Secretarial  Training 

has  been  adopted  for  the  High  Schools  in  the  follciwing  cities: 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Davenport,   Iowa. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Leominster,  Mass. 
Gary,  Ind. 


CHICAGO 


Galesburg,  111. 
Joplin,  Mo. 
Jackson,  Mich. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Logansport,  Ind. 
York,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Montclair,  N.  J. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Dixon,   111. 


Office  Training  School, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Behnke- Walker  Business  College, 

Portland.  Ore. 

McLachlan  Business  University, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Latter  Day  Saints'  Business  College, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


yifry  /-/^ P^T/Zz^co^ySo. 


BALTIMORE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Two  Outstanding  Facts 
About  This  Typewriter 


It's  a  Remington 

in  every  quality  for  which  the  Remington 
Typewriter  is  famous.  Like  the  Standard 
Remington  models  in  strength,  in  durabil- 
ity, in  dependability,  in  speed,  in  the  beauty 
of  its  work. 


It's  Portable 

A  new  Remington  departure  in  light- 
ness, in  compactness,  in  convenience  for 
use  an5rwhere  and  everywhere. 

Fits  in  a  case  only  4  inches  high — and 
remember — it  has  the  Standard  Writing 
Keyboard^ust  like  every  other 
typewriter  that  bears  the  Rem- 
ington name.  No  shifting  for 
figures. 

Price,  complete  with  case,  $60 


Remington 
Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 
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TRAINING  TOUCH  TYPISTS 


THE    VOCABULARY    METHOD 

A  Pioneer  course,  which  makes  use  of  scientific  and 

psychological  principles  in  teaching 

touch  typewriting 

Bv  C.  E.  BIRCH,  B.  Sci.  in  Ed.,  ll.  b..  m.  Accu. 

al  Education,  City  Schools.  Lawrence,  Kansas 


ilso  Ellis  Industrial  Bookkeeping,  The  Tablet  Method  of  Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping  and  a  compleie  line  of  modern  commercial  texts 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Batlle  Creek, 


Michii 


ACCOUNTING 

AND    AUDITING 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  better  positions, 
and  have  been   successful  in  doing   .=0 

Courses  given  are  as  follows:  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Business  Law, 
Cr»st  Accounting,  Special  Post  Gradu- 
ate Course,  preparing  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  and  Bookkeeping,  both 
Elementary  and  Advanced. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  G.  P.  A. 


Land  Title  Bids- 


Philadalphia,  Pa. 
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THE  BEST  TEXT  FOR  THE  PUPIL 


METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING. By  W.  A.  Sheaffer.— This  is  a  com- 
plete course  in  bookkeeping  that  is  adapted  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  and  in  div'ded  volumes  so  that 
it  may  be  used  in  schools  offering  a  complete 
course  or  in  classes  where  it  is  desired  to  give  only 
a  brief  course. 

The  introductory  chapters  are  planned  so  as  to 
eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  elementary  bookkeeping.  While  the  be- 
ginning is  easy  for  the  student,  each  chapter  intro- 
duces work  that  is  new.  There  is  progress  from 
the  beginning,  with  a  gradual  development,  quickly 
bringing  the  student  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  a  set  of  double  entry  books.  The  te.xt  is  true 
to  accounting  principles  and  to  modern  bookkeep- 
ing practice  and   is  teachable. 

BUSINESS  LAW.     By  A.  E.  Baker.— This  is 

a  concise  treatment  of  the  subject  and  is  written  in 
a  style  that  is  intere^ting  and  not  techiiical.  The 
book  is  legally  accurate  and  no  essential  subject 
is  omitted. 


STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE  PRACTICE.   By 

O.  M.  Powers. — The  materials  in  the  outtit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  te.xt,  are  in  a  large  envelope  These  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  inspire  the  pupil  to  his  best 
work.  .-Ml  business  forms  are  duplicates  in  size 
and  quality  of  those  used  in  business.  The  training 
and  practice  in  typing  the  exercises  on  actual 
papers  is  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  pupil  when 
he  begins  his  work  in  an  office. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  By  O.  M. 
Powers.  This  is  a  brief  course  that  is  prepared 
especially  for  use  in  schools  offering  intensified 
commercial  courses.  It  is  therefore  especially  well 
adapted  for  business  colleges  and  for  night  schools. 
It  is  also  recommended  for  use  in  high  schools 
when  a  special  course  in  business  English  is  not 
offered. 

PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR.  By  O.  M.  Powers. 
Practical  Grammar  is  adapted  for  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  class  method  of  instruction  where  only 
a  limited  time  is  available.  We  recommend  it  for 
business  schools,  public  night  schools  and  for 
supplementary  use  in  high  schools 


Texts  for  Spellings   Arithmetic,   Penmanship.    Typewriting  and  Mu 
EXAMINATION  COPIES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 


Shorthand 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


REASONS 

Why   You  Should  Introduce 

BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTANCY 

1  Actual  Business  from  the  Start 

2  Genuine  Banking  Course 

3  Adaptations  for  large  or  small  schools 

4  May  be  used  with  or  without  offices 

5  Complete    check    on    all    work    and    full 
directions  for  teachers 

Write  for  catalog  and  outfit 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 


JUST  OUT 

A  new  and  extended  edition  of 

Cote  Method  Touch 
Typewriting 

The  repeated  class  room  world  records 
made  both  in  accuracy  and  high  speed 
during  the  past  two  years  by  students 
using  this  text  and  the  additional  methods 
developed  since  the  pul)lication  of  the 
first  edition  have  occasioned  this  new 
edition— 

CLASS  ROOM  WORLD 
RECORDS  EDITION 

It  is  the  best  balanced  and  most  com- 
plete course  and  lias  one-third  more 
practice  and  constructive  matter  than  any 
other  of  its  nature  and  all  within  ninety- 
six   paKcs. 

Price     $1.20 

Sample  Copy 90 

Liberal  Discounts  to  Schools 


Its  I 


,  appeal  to  all  progrcs 

particulars. 


ALBERT  J.  COTE  COMPANY 

181    GLENDALE   AVENUE  DETBOIT     MICH. 
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Publications  You  Should 
Be  Using 

Mclntosli  Rapid  Calculation  Pad 
Mcintosh  Drill  Book  of  Calculation 

Mclntosli  Bookkeeping  Drills 

Calculation  Drills  for  Evening  School 

Pen  Figure  Drills 

Practical  English  Drills 


Investigate  this  Company's  policy  of 
Business  School  Service 


McINTOSH  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


DOVER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Commercial  Teachers, 
Maintain  Your  Salaries 

The  danger  of  loss  of  income  faces  every  teach- 
er. One  out  of  six  teachers  is  deprived  of  all  or 
part  of  her  idcome  every  year. 

Siclcness  and  accident  wait  on  no  one  and  give 
no  warning.  The  loss  of  salary  always  works  a 
hardship  on  the  teacher. 

SCHOOL  SERVICE  SOCIETIES 

protects  trachers'  salaries   and   assures  their   con- 
tiduance  during  illness  or  accident  disability. 

Put  yourself  beyond  want  and  worry  now,  while 
you  are  well  and  able.  Everybody  insures  his 
property — why  not  his  income,  which  is  even  more 
important. 

DO  IT  TODAY! 

SCHOOL  SERVICE  SOCIETIES 

79  Halsey  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Income,  Health  and   Accident  Diviafon 

*'Tbe  Road  to  Independence   Coupon** 

Your  plan  for  salary  independence  interests  me.     My  salary  is 

S  a  month.    Send  me 

proposal  for  protecting  all  or of  it. 

Name 

Address 

(The  information  given  in  this  coupon  is  confidential  and  places  the  sender 
under  no  obligations.) 


Teachers 

Are  among    the    professional    people    who   will  most 
appreciate  The  Business  Philosopher. 

They  perhaps  above  all  others,  are  carrying  out  in 
their  lives  the  principle  which  is  enunciated  in  the 
motto  of  the  magazine — 

''Success  Through  Service" 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  editorials  by  Arthur 
Frederick  Sheldon,  who  is  known  internationally  for 
his  writings  as  well  as  for  his  inspirational  addresses 
to  great  gatherings  of  business  men. 

You  will  enjoy  the  inspirational  uplift  in  each  of 
the  essays  by  Orison  Swett  Marsden. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  practical  common 
sense  way  in  which  Alice  Mae  Glasgow  treats  of  the 
application  of  psychology  to  everyday  affairs,  in  her 
feature  articles,  "Little  Journeys  in  Applied  Psy- 
chology." 

You  will  be  uplifted  in  spirit  by  the  wonderful  in- 
sight into  spiritual  things  given  by  Grace  M.  Brown. 

You  may  have  all  this  and  more  once  a  month  for 
the  coming  year  for  the  subscription  price,' $2.00. 

Send  15  cents,  at  any  rate,  for  a  sample  copy  and 
we'll  send  for  good  measure,  that  little  masterpiece  of 
inspirational  writing  by  James  Allen,  "As  a  Man 
Thinketh". 


Address   Circulati 


1  Manager.  Desk  Z 


THE   BUSINESS   PHILOSOPHER 


■  81   MADISON  AVE. 


f:2   MEMPHIS.  TENN. 


XMAS 
Cards 


NOW  READY  BY 

MONTAGLTE 

Designs  by  L.  M.  Kelchner 

Many  penmen  from  Maine  to  California  made 
money  with  these  cards  last  year.  MANY  pen- 
men bought  liberally  for  their  own  personal  use. 
The  flourishing  of  these  cards  have  no  equal,  and 
with  the  added  illumination  of  colors  make  them 
WONDERFUL.  Size  of  cards,  3^x5^'.  Sam- 
ples, 15c  each.  Worth  50c.  Money  refunded  on 
all  samples  if  desired.  Write  today  for  your 
supply. 


CARDS  NOW  READY-A  card  for  e 
lation.  Birlh  Ann'c'nl,  Wedding  Ann' 
12  small  design  carda.     Large  card  sat 


[p.  15c 


ise — Birlhdav.  Congralu- 
r.  Mother.  Valentine  and 
Small  card  samp.  $1.20. 


I  have  hundreds  of  letters  f 
rprise    at    the    beauty    of    th 


im  penmen  expressing  their 
cards.      One   wrote    "I    did 
tiful   cards   could   be   made  by   a   human 
ake  charge  for  samples  because  I  want  to  know 
interested.      The    cards    are    too   expensive    to 


send   out   haphazard. 
Write   today   to 

M.  MONTAGUE, 

4S37  Winthrop  Ave.,  3d  Apt.       CHICAGO,  ILL..  U.  S.  A. 

I  am  the  originator  of  these  cards. 

Have  your  signature  hand  engraved  by  Montague.     100% 
perfection. 
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New  York  City  Places 

Zaner  Method  Writing  Books 

ON  APPROVED  LIST 


BOARD     OF      EDUCATION 
THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK 

office  of 
The   Superintendent   of  Schools 
soo    pa  r  k   ave. 
BROOKLYN    OFFICE 
131     LIVINGSTON     ST. 


Sept.  12,  1921. 
Zaner  &  Bloser  Co . , 
Columbus ,  0 . 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  16th 
permit  me  to  say  that  your  writing 
books,  Nos.  1  to  8  inclusive,  and  the 
manuals  to  accompany  same,  were  adopted 
for  the  1922  Textbook  list. 

Very  truly  yours , 

(Signed)  EDGAR  DUBS  SHIMER, 

Associate  Superintendent  in 
Charge  of  Textbooks. 


The  splendid    results    secured    in    other  Many   other    cities    are    investigating  — 

cities   using  THE   ZANER   METHOD  adopting  -  THE    ZANER    METHOD 

have  led  the  school  authorities  of  Amer-  of  Arm    Movement  Writing, 

ica's  greatest  city  to  place  it  on   the   ap- 
proved list. 

You  Should  Use  THE  ZANER  METHOD  in  YOUR  School 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 
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The  World's  Champion 
Shorthand  Writer 


MR.  ALBERT  SCHNEIDER,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, New  York  City,  defeated  three  former   champions   and   the   largest 
number  of  writers  ever  entered  in  the  shorthand   championship   contests   at 
the  22nd  Annual  Convention  of   the   National   Shorthand  Reporters'   Association  at 
Niagara  Falls,  August  25th,  1921. 


He  broke  two  world's  records,  taking  straight 
literary  dictation  for  five  consecutive  minutes  at 
215  words  a  minute,  and  transcribing  it  with  an 
accuracy  of  98.3  percent  perfect.  He  achieved 
the  highest  net  speed  and  accuracy  on  literary 
matter  ever  attained  in  any  contest. 

In  the  175-word-a-minute  straight  literary 
matter  he  e.xceeded  the  best  previous  record, 
held  by  him,  by  two  words  a  minute,  tying  with 
Mr.  Willard  B.  Bottome,  (champion  1909),  official 
stenographer,  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  City. 
in  establishing  a  new  world's  record  of  99.6 
per  cent  perfect. 

On  the  combined  court  reporting  tests  at  240 
words  a  minute  "jury  charge"  and  280  words  a 
minute  "testimony",  he  defeated  all  other 
writers.      Mr.    Schneider   astonished    the   speed 


contest  judges  by  handing  in  five  transcripts 
taken  at  speeds  ranging  from  175  to  280  words  a 
minute  in  the  time  allotted  for  three.  The  de- 
cisive nature  of  Mr.  Schneider's  victory  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  only  one  other  writer 
in  the  field  of  twenty  three  of  the  most  expert 
writers  of  the  country  was  able  to  qualify  with 
the  required  accuracy. 

Mr.  Schneider  who  is  a  free  lance  shorthand 
reporter  in  New  York,  is  the  youngest  and  least 
experienced  writer  to  win  the  world's  champion- 
ship. His  success  in  the  championship  is  due 
largely  to  the  simplicity,  speed  and  accuracy  of 
Gregg  Shorthand,  which  is  taught  exclusively  in 
87  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country, 
and  in  an  even  higher  percentage  of  private 
commercial  schools. 


Send  for  Complete  Details  of  Contest 

THE  GREGG   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Still 
Holds  the  World's  Record 

CLAIMS  are  one  thing— proof  is  another.     Here  are  facts  that  prove 
to  anyone  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  successful  shorthand 
writers  use  the  system  of  proven   success,    and  the  one  MOST 
EASILY  LEARNED. 

According  to  the  Roster  of  Members  of  the  National  Shorthand 
Association  for  1920-1921  the  percentage  of  Pitmanic  writers  in 
court  reporting  is  91.4  and  the  remaining  percentage  8.6  is  divid- 
ed up  between  writers  of  no  less  than  eleven  other  systems. 


(See  the   latest   roster  of   the   National   Shorthand 

Reporters*  Association  as   published  in   its 

"Proceedings"  for   1920.) 

In  the  contests  arranged  by  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
for  the  world's  championship  for  speed  and  accuracy,  Nathan  Behrin  won 
the  championship  for  the  third  time  in  succession  in  1913  and  created  a 
record  on  these  tests  (200,  240  and  280  words  a  minute)  which  has  never 
been  broken.  His  percentage  of  accuracy  was  98.3.  Mr.  Behrin  did  not 
take  part  in  the  1921  contest  but  acted  as  reader  and  judge. 

The  most  remarkable  records  ever  made  are  held  by  Mr.  Behrin,  who  in 
the  examinations  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  in 
1920  made  only  one  error  in  the  solid  matter  test  at  240  and  only 
three  errors  in  the  280   words  a  minute  court  testimony  test. 

The  tests  were  for  five  minutes  each. 

Another  remarkable  achievement  made  by  this  Isaac  Pitman  disciple  was 
the  writing  at  322  words  a  minute  with  only  two  errors  a  test  given  in 
1919  by  the  same  association. 

Send  for  Trial  Lessons  and  Particulars  of  a 
Free    Correspondence    Course  for  Teachers 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,   Publishers 
2  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS 

Just  two  things  are  necessary  for 
the  prosperity  of  a  community: 

First,  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
goods  should  be  produced.  That  de- 
pends upon  the  natural  resources  of 
the  community,  and  the  efficiency  of 
labor. 

Second,  that  these  goods  be  fairly 
distributed.  (  No,  we  did  not  say, 
"evenly  distributed."  That  would  not 
be  fair,  and  therefore  would  not  tend 
toward  prosperity.) 

What  is  the  trouble  now?  It  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  times  just 
now  are  not  prosperous. 

First,  not  enough  goods  are  being 
produced.  Since  our  natural  resources 
are  great,  it  must  be  that  labor  is  not 
efficient.  Few  will  attempt  to  deny 
the  statement. 

For  this  there  are  two  reasons; 
First,  a  considerable  number  of  men 
don't  want  to  work;  and  second,  many 
owners  of  mills,  mines,  farms  and  fac- 
tories are  either  such  poor  business 
men  or  such  bad  citizens  that  they  are 
not  employing  men.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  people  of  the  community, 
"labor"  and  "capital"  included,  suffers. 

Second,  the  goods  are  not  dis- 
tributed fairly.  Some  men  get  more 
than  they  earn;  and  as  a  result,  other 
men  must  earn  more  than  they  get. 
Again,  the  community  —  which  in- 
cludes all  of  us — suffers. 

The  remedy?  Delightfully  simple. 
Not  more  laws — not  newspaper  ar- 
ticles or  books  or  preaching — not  an 
upheaval  of  the  social  order.  Any  or 
all  of  these  might  possibly  help,  but 
none  of  them  constitutes  a  cure. 

Begin  today,  yourself,  to  remove 
each  of  the  two  causes:  First.  Pro- 
duce. Do  some  useful  work.  Make 
something.  Get  busy.  Let  the  world 
be  richer  every  day  by  some  product 
of  your  hands  or  brain.  Get  paid  for 
it  if  you  can,  but  do  it  for  nothing  if 
you  must. 

If  every  man  and  women  in  America 
would  follow  such  a  course  for  a  week, 


the  present  "business  depression" 
would  be  materially  better.  But  you 
do  your  part,  whether  anybody  else 
does  anything,  or  not. 

Second,  Be  fair  in  distribution.  Fair 
with  others,  fair  with  yourself.  Every 
man  who  robs  his  fellows,  whether  at 
the  point  of  a  pistol  or  over  the 
counter  or  with  a  rent  receipt,  is  a 
traitor  to  the  state  and  an  eneiny  of 
his  fellowmen.  We  would  be  better 
off  if  he  were  dead;  isn't  that  the  test 
of  an  enemy?  And  every  man  who 
takes  less  than  he  should  have  is  rob- 
bing you,  also.  Help  him  get  what  is 
his. 

No,  we  haven't  said  a  word  about 
money,  or  wages,  or  interest  rates,  or 
the  price  of  bonds,  or  the  tarif?.  For 
these  things  are  not  really  fundamen- 
tal, although  sometimes  they  are  of 
vital  importance.  They  simply  are 
elements  in  the  two  main  require- 
ments  for   prosperity. 

And  today,  when  so  many  are  say- 
ing, "Lo,  here!"  or  "Lo,  there!"  it  is 
necessary  that  we,  who  are  the  future 
builders  of  Amercia,  should  get  down 
to  fundamentals. 


The  N.  S.  R.  A.  is  offering  teachers 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  prove  that 
they  ca:i  do  what  they  are  trying  to 
teach.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next 
year  a  still  larger  number  of  "ama- 
teurs" will  enter  the  contest. 


AMATEUR   SHORTHAND 
WRITERS 

Seven  persons  who  are  not  engaged 
in  reporting  and  had  not  previously 
taken  part  in  shorthand  contests  re- 
ceived speed  certificates  at  1.50  words 
a  minute  at  the  Niagara  Falls  Meeting 
of  the  N.  S.  R.  A.  on  August  25.  Two 
of  these  amateurs  also  secured  certifi- 
cates at  173  words  a  minute. 

What  a  revolution  there  would  be 
in  shorthand  classes  throughout  this 
country  if  all  teachers  had  the  skill 
necessary  to  make  such  a  record.  We 
venture  the  assertion  that  their  stu- 
dents would  learn  faster  and  the  aver- 
gae  speed  at  graduation  would  be 
very  much  higher.  Many  a  shorthand 
teacher,  when  he  tells  his  students 
how  to  get  up  speed,  betrays  his  own 
ginorance  of  how  rapid  writing  is 
done. 


AWARDS  FOR  TYPISTS 

The  Woodstock  Typewriter  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.,  offers  certificates 
and  diplomas  to  competent  typists 
such  as  have  been  offered  for  several 
years  by  the  Remington  and  Under- 
wood Companies.  Teachers  who  are 
interested  should  write  them  for  in- 
formation. 


$25  FOR  A  LETTER 

Would  you  like  to  be  paid  $:2."i.00 
for  writing  a  letter? 

Many  letter  writing  experts  are  paid 
this  much  or  more,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  a  student  in  a  business  college  or 
high  school  has  the  opportunity  to 
write  a  letter  for  which  he  will  be 
paid   this  amount. 

Some  student  will  receive  this  prize 
this  year.  Other  students  will  re- 
ceive other  prizes— $15.00,  $10.00,  $5.00 
or  $1.00.  Hundreds  of  students  who 
do  not  win  prizes  will  learn  some- 
thing about  writing  letters  which  will 
be  worth  much  more  than  the  first 
prize. 

Be  sure  to  read  about  this  contest 
on  the  "B.  E.  Stars'  "  page  of  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  for  Sep- 
tember. If  you  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  this  number  write  to  John  Alfred 
White,  Secretary,  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation,  818  Monroe 
St.,  Gary,  Ind.,  for  information  about 
the   contest. 

WE    THINK    SO,    TOO 

Pasadena,  Calif.,  Sept.  1,  1931. 
Zaner  &  Bloser  Co. 

Gentlemen:  That's  surely  a  dandy 
cover  on  the  B.  E.  for  September.  It's 
a  good  issue,  too. 

Cordially,    A.  C.  EVANS. 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 


Arthur  G.  Skeeles 
Horace  G.  Healey 
E.  W.  Bloser    -    -    - 


-  ...  -  Editor 
Contributing  Editor 
I  Manaerer 


Published    monthly    (except    July    and    August) 

By  THE   ZANER-BLOSER   CO., 

118    N.    High   St.,    Columbus,    O. 
Entoxed  at  Columbus.  0..  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATES 

Students'    Edition    $1.00  a  year 

Professional    Edition     $1.50  a  year 

(To  Canada.  10c  more;  foreign.  20c  more, 
to   pay   extra  postage.) 

The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  than  the  Students'  Edition,  these  being 
devoted  to  articles  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teachers.  All  the 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  all  the  adver- 
tising are  in  both  editions. 


Change     of     address      should      be     requested 
promptly    in    advance,    if    possible,    giving    the 


old 


ell 


the 


addri 


Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 

The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Cony 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month  for  the  issue   of  the  following   month. 
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HELPFUL    WRITING    LESSONS 

By  RENE  GUILLARD 

5247  Jefferson  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Penman,  Banks  Business  College 

YOUR  PRACTICE  WORK  WILL  BE  CORRECTED  if  you  send  it  to  Mr.  Guillard  with  25c.    Send  only  your  best 
efforts — not  all  your  practice. 

TEACHERS  sending  specimens  from  ten  or  more  students  should  remit  10c  for  each  specimen. 


INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    OCTOBER 

The  spirit  with  which  one  works 
on  penmanship  has  much  to  do  with 
the  results  obtained.  If  one  goes  at 
it  with  the  proper  vim,  much  more 
can  be  accomplished  than  otherwise. 
It  is  taken  for  granted,  however,  that 
everyone  following  this  course  is  in- 
tensely interested.  One  must  be  in- 
spired to  become  a  fine  writer,  and 
the  way  to  get  inspiration  is  to  study 
the  work  of  the  best  penmen — Mills. 
Zaner,  Bloser,  Behrensmeyer,  Leh- 
man. Lupfer,  Courtney,  Madarasz. 
and  a  host  of  others. 

You  will  never  accomplish  much  in 
penmanship  if  your  muscles  are  tense. 
To  do  the  best  possible  work  one  must 
avoid  tightening  up  on  the  penholder. 
Aim  to  do  your  best  easily.  This  is  a 
lesson  I  have  learned  after  years  of 
practice,  and  the  more  I  study  writ- 
ing the  more  I  see  that  the  best  writ- 
ing is  done  with  ease.  In  practicing 
these  lessons  follow  out  the  sugges- 
tion. 

The  rhytlrm  or  time  by  which  the 
movement  and  speed  are  regulated  is 
very  important.  As  regards  speed 
much  has  been  said  by  different 
authorities.  Some  contend  that  all 
writing  should  be  done  with  a  great 
amount  of  speed  from  the  very  start. 
I  would  say  strike  a  happy  medium 
as  nearly  as  possible.  Nothing  ele- 
gant or  good  is  done  in  a  hurry. 
"Haste  inakes  waste"  is  as  true  here 
as  in  an3'  other  line. 

In  these  lessons  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  you  the  happy  medium  in 
form.  I  have  foimd  that  the  round- 
ing style  is  the  most  difficult  to  bring 
under  control  and  that  very  angular 
writing  is  not  the  most  legible. 

(The  pictures  were  put  in  by  the 
Editor  to  help  you  follow  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  first  sentence  in 
Lesson  11.) 

Lesson  11.  First  sec  that  you  have  the  correct  position.  Do  not  allow  the  side  of  the  liand  to  ro^t  nn  the 
papir  but  use  the  last  two  fingers  as  a  gliding  rest.  Tliis  mori-  tlian  anything  else  will  insure  arm  niuvcment. 
Work  on  the  first  exercise  in  Lesson  H,  in  September  issue  followed  by  the  first  e.xercise  in  Lesson  9,  of  the  same 
issue.  In  the  first  exercise  the  angles  arc  at  the  top  and  the  turns  at  the  base  line.  Count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-R.  Try 
to  keep  the  same  speed   throughout.     Do  not  make   the   finishing   stroke   faster   than   the   others. 

The  first  exercise  in  this  lesson  is  the  word  in.  Keep  the  same  speed  throughout  the  word,  counting  1-2-3-4. 
Make  these  %  space  in  height.  Do  it  as  easily  as  possible.  The  same  instructions  arc  to  be  followed  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  lesson.  Do  not  make  the  finishing  strokes  in  the  words  with  more  speed  than  the  others.  .\im  to 
get   all   down   strokes    on   the   same   slant. 


.^J^^u^/uM^i^^a/iu^i^i^       ^ 


Lesson  12.  For  the  words  no  and  on  count  l-2-(!-4  For  the  word  noon  count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9.  Keep  an  easy 
even  speed  throughout  in  all  these  words  and  count  for  yourself  until  it  becomes  automatic.  The  angles  are  a  point 
of  control,  for  as  you  know  to  make  an  angle  the  writing  instrument  must  coie  to  a  complete  stop.  Be  sure  to 
close  all   small   o's   at   the   top. 


O-7-T,-^^ 


<?-7''L-^^ 


-^^.•^-L.^ 


-^c-'C^-t.-e^ 


Lesson  13.  In  this  lesson  we  take  up  the  letter  e,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  i.  Both  the  up  and  the  duw.i 
strokes  are  the  same  as  in  the  i,  the  only  difference  being  that  after  the  top  of  the  letter  is  reached  a  small  turn  is 
made  and  the  pen  is  diverted  slightly  to  the  left.     In  the  exercise  ie,  count  1-2-3. 

For  the  word  one  count  1-2-3-4-5.     Get  an  even  movement  throughout  each  word  in  the  lesson. 


^?'-^2'E_<e^ 


Lesson  14.  Lesson  14  is  a  review  of  some  of  the  words  given  in  the  preceding  lessons.  Do  not  draw  these 
words  out  with  the  fingers.  If  this  is  done  the  student  is  on  the  wrong  track  and  the  time  and  efifort  is  wasted. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  not  write  as  though  you  were  in  a  speed  contest.     Keep  your  equanimity. 


•^S-^        £Z-^      £Z-^       ^^2-^       <C2-^      ^Z^'      '^^Z'^     ^=2-^     ^SZ>^    ilZ.-^      iSZ-^     ^:Z--^    ^SZ^     ^Z-^    iX^ 
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Lesson  15.  Lesson  Ij  takes  up  the  letter  a.  It  is  composed  of  the  letters  a  and  i,  starting  like  the  a  and 
finishing  like  the  i.    The  rest  of  the  lesson  is  composed  of  the   words  an,  man  and  name. 

Write  the  word  an  at  the  rate  of  about  25  words  a  minute.  Write  the  word  man  at  the  rate  of  about  IS  to  the 
minute.     Be  sure  to  close  the  a  at  the  top.     In  the  word  man  there  is  a  slight  pause  at  the  top  of  the  a. 


-T'-T't^iP-eC^i'T^ 
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Lesson  16.  Lesson  16  is  another  review.  Do  j-our  best  to  keep  all  down  strokes  on  the  same  slant  and  always 
bear  in  mind  to  keep  an  even  speed  throughout  each  word.  Do  not  allow  erratic  motions  to  creep  into  the 
work.  Before  going  to  Lesson  17,  practice  on  the  direct  oval  shown  in  Lesson  :,'.  Make  it  first  two  spaces  high 
then  one  space  in  height. 


^^  ^(^  ^^^  ^-^  ^,^  .<:^^  ^^  ^^ 
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Lesson  17.     The  capital  letter  A  begins  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  O.    Two  styles  are  shown.     .\ini   for 
a  uniform  movement   throughout.     Study   the  form  close'y  then  try  to  imitate  it.     Count  1-2,  1-2,  etc. 


Lesson  18.     Practice   second  part   of  Lesson  .5,  September  issue. 

The  four  connected  i's  are  given  to  strengthen   the   movement  from  left  to  riplit      Make  the  spaces  bctw;.':i 
letters  quite  long. 


^      *^^^u<i//i^^(u4/iua/^ 


Lesson  19.     In  this  lesson  we  come  again   to  the  spaced   exercise.     They   are    very  valuable   to   develop   lateral 
movement. 


c    c.     c.     (Z    c     c     a    c     c  c 
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Lesson  20.  Practice  the  direct  oval  exercise  in  Lesson  2,  one  and  two  spaces  in  height,  followed  by  the  first 
direct  oval  exercise  in  Lesson  4,  going  around  each  8  times. 

Study  the  form  of  the  C  carefully.  The  down  stroke  should  be  curved  slightly  inore  than  the  ending.  Finish 
the  letter  with  the  pen  in  motion. 

Connect  the  O  and  C  as  shown  in  the  lesson.  This  is  a  good  exercise.  Write  many  pages.  Send  me  the  best 
efforts  only.     I  will  carefully  criticise  them   and  return  them  to  you. 


^>2i£j^Ii/^  ^>£i21ZI£^  ^^5^Ii^Ii£> 


Good  copies  for  practice.     By  I.   Z.   Hackman,  Elizabeth,   Pa. 


*^J^ud/n^4^^/iua^^      ^ 


By  I.  Z.  Hack.nan,  Elizabcthtown  College.   Elizabeth.   Pa.     Sec  if  you    can    equal    the    freedom,    giacc   and   accuracy    of   these   copies. 


^      ^Ji^^Uiiin^^£(/iu^i^?- 


■T^lyC-iLy, 


■yO-CO'-rLy'  ^■f^-i-^fT^tZyf^i^^/ 


■n^Ca-'C^ 


A   fine  letter  in  ornamental   style.      Mr.    Kline 
teacher  in   the  Wilkinsburg  High  School. 


By  H.   F.   Pape,   LL.   B.,   Denmark,  Wis. 


^      ^"^i^^u^'/teU^^f^iu^ii^      ^ 
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H.  E.  Wilson,  Supervisor  of  I'cnman- 
hliip  ill  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  the  sup- 
port of  iiiieriutendcut  M  Ci.  Clark  in 
insisting  on  good  writing  on  the  part 
cf  teachers.  A  recent  bulletin  was 
devoted  to  this  sul)ject  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  teachers'  meetings  that 
were  being  held  and  promising  that  a 
note  would  be  made  in  the  office,  of 
the  teachers  who  secured  Zaner  Meth- 
od Teachers'  Certificates.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  to  improve  htcir  writ- 
ing and  especially  the  style  used  in 
blackboard    work. 


W^k  e  ■ 
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THE  POTENTIAL  MARKET 

How  nearly  have  we  reaehefi  the 
aturatioii  Point"  in  teaching  short- 
nd.  penmanship  and  bookkeeping? 
Captain  Godfrey  Dewey  points  out 
"The  Science  of  Shorthand"  that 
e  few  thousand  reporters  and  few 
ndred  thousand  commercial  steno- 
aphers  represent  only  a  small  part 
certainly  not  more  than  1*^ — of  the 
•tential  field  for  shorthand  writing. 
le  great  field  for  shorthand  is  as  a 
:ans  of  recording  thought  and  com- 
jnicating  with  other  persons.  That 
a  personal  use  to  take  place  of  our 
esent  longhand.  This  field  is  as  yet 
actically  untouched. 
SiMi'Cthing  similar  is  true  of  pen- 
uiship  instruction.  Only  a  few  years 
o  most  teachers  of  penmanship  ex- 
cted  to  prepare  their  students  as 
.okkeepers,  clerks,  or  penmanship 
ichers.  Not  so  much  attention  was 
ven  to  training  students  to  write  a 
jpid  legible  style  for  every  day  use. 
oday  this  is  the  aim  in  practically 
tery  public  school,  although  much 
It  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
?al  is  realized. 

Wlun  bookkeeping  was  first  taught 
was  only  with  the  idea  of  training 
lokkeepers.  We  have  advanced  to 
e  place  where  we  recognize  its  value 
giving  an  understanding  of  business 
inciples,  methods,  and  customs,  so 
at  we  can  justify  the  study  of  book- 
eping  on  the  ground  that  it  makes 
■e  student  a  better  business  man, 
latever  may  be  his  line  of  work, 
ere  there  would  seem  to  be  an  al- 
pst  unlimited  field  which  as  yet  we 
.ve  scarcely  touched.  That  is,  the 
aching  of  bookkeeping  for  persona! 
e  so  that  the  man  or  woman  may 
ake  a  financial  success  of  the  Inisi- 
,ss  of  living. 

Several  attempts  have  been  n  ade  t  i 
ve  such  instruction.  There  a:e  a 
imbcr  of  excellent  bookkeeping  sets 
r  the  keeping  of  personal  accounts 
id  some  instruction  has  been  given 
jldren  in  public  schools  with  the 
,ea    of    training    them    in    the    ha'jits 

thrift. 
jHow  little  has  Ijeen  done  will  be 
lalized  when  we  remember  that  al- 
ost  every  man  is  today  a  business 
an,  and  how  few  mechanics,  clerks 
id  farmers  there  are  who  make  any 
rious  attempt  to  keep  account  of 
eir  personal  finances. 
A  noteworthy  attempt  to  teach 
rmers  how  to  keep  accounts  is  bc- 
g  made  by  the  .\gricultural  Depart- 
ent  of  Ohio  State  University.  A 
mple  form  of  account  book  is  pro- 
ded  with  instructions  for  taking  in- 
'.'ntory  and  entering  the  various 
ansactions. 

In  at  least  one  country  tlie  Farm 
ureau  is  co-operating  with  the 
ounty    Superintendent    through    the 


public  schools  to  teach  the  children 
the  elements  of  farm  accounting.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  L.  F.  Taber,  head 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  of  Williams 
County,  and  W.  C.  Mick,  Secretary,  of 
ijryan,  Ohio,  a  plan  has  been  made 
by  which  .  every  child  in  the  rural 
schools  will  be  instructed  in  farm 
bookkeeping  this  year.  Mr.  Taber  ex- 
plained the  plan  to  the  teachers  at  the 
annual  Teachers'  Institute.  The  Farm 
Bureau  provides  the  blanks  needed, 
with  an  outline  of  transactions  for 
practice.  Every  school  in  the  county 
is  to  study  farm  accounting  this  fall 
for  a  preiod  of  about  two  weeks. 

The  results  should  be  that  the  far- 
mers of  ^^'iIliams  County  shall  raise 
better  crops,  get  better  prices  for 
them  and  make  and  save  more  money. 

Here's  a,  field  for  business  colleges 
which  is  as  yet  practically  untouched. 
\\'hy  should  not  the  business  college 
train  the  farmer  boy  or  girl  to  make 
a  better  success  of  farming,  instead  of 
merely  teaching  them  how  to  earn  a 
living  in  the  city?  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  text  books  on  farm  accounting 
already  available.  Increased  demand 
will  bring  other  text  books  and  per- 
haps better  ones.  If  your  school  is 
located  in  a  farming  community  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bilities of  serving  your  farmer  friends 
through   instruction   in    farm   account- 


PRACTICING    WHAT    THEY 
TEACH 

Some  Shorthand  teachers  are  re- 
porters: some  Bookkeeping  teachers 
are  doing  accounting.  More  teachers 
should  Practice  what  they  Teach. 
Perhaps  you  should. 

Several  teachers  will  tell  in  the  No- 
vember number  how  they  became  ex- 
perts— ^how  work  is  secured — the  ef- 
fect on  their  school  work.  Be  sure 
to  read  it.     (Professional   Edition.) 


DOES   OHIO   LEAD? 

(.See  page  30) 
As  far  as  we  know  Ohio  is  leading 
the  way  in  prescribing  courses  for 
training  commercial  teachers.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  what  other 
states   are   doing  in   this   regard. 


CATCH    THE    SPIRIT    OF 
PROGRESS! 

Make  your  plan.s  early  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation  in  St.  Louis 
during  the  holidays.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Federation — which  includes 
public  and  private  school  departments, 
business  and  shorthand  round  tables 
— three  allied  associations,  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Federation,  the  National 
Association  of  .A.ccredited  Commer- 
cial Schools,  and  the  Private  Business 
School  Owners'  .\ssociation  of  the 
llnited  States,  will  also  hold  meetings. 
Thus,  eight  sets  of  officers  are  at 
work  in  preparing  for  what  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  conferences 
of  commercial  educators  ever  held  in 
this  country. 

The  leading  publishers  of  commer- 
cial text-books,  shorthand  and  ac- 
counting systems,  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  modern  office  appliances, 
will  exhibit  their  products.  These  ex- 
hibits, extending  a  city  block  in 
lengtli,  will  constitute  a  modern  busi- 
ness show  of  unusual  interest  and 
value. 

While  important  problems  in  com- 
mercial education  will  receive  serious 
consideration  and  will  be  discussed  by 
men  and  women  of  national  and  inter- 
national repute,  the  social  side  will 
not  be  neglected.  There  will  be  din- 
ners, entertainments,  sight-seeing  par- 
ties, theater  parties,  and  dancing  for 
those   who  desire  it. 

The  Statler  Hotel  has  been  selected 
as  Federation  headquarters.  Com- 
plete announcement  of  the  various 
programs  will  be  made  in  early  issues 
of  our  professional  magazines.  In 
any  event,  make  your  plans  now  to 
attend  the  St!  Louis  meeting,  Decem- 
ber 27.  38,  3!).  30,  1921.  Unite  with 
the  leaders  of  your  profession  in  pro- 
moting your  mutual  interests,  as  well 
as  the  vital  interests  of  our  country, 
through  the  development  of  the  best 
in   commercial   education. 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT. 
President   National    Commercial 
Teachers'      Federation,      Odeon 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 
Alhambra.  California 


The  Schools  and  the  Muddlers 

In    my    half    centiir\-    of    observant 
life.   I   iMiiiiiit  recall  one  popular  issue, 
good  cause,  or  reform 
that    has    not    suffered 
from    muddlers.      Ac- 
cording to  Webster,  a 
muddler   is   "a   person 
who    acts    in     a    way 
that  tends   to  make  a 
mess    of   the    business 
in  hand."     That  is  an 
unusually  good  defini- 
tion and  at  once  pins 
the    muddler    fast    so    that    everybody 
can   recognize   him. 

Human  slavery  was  wrong  and 
everybody  knew  it,  but  because  of  the 
muddlers  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  only  got  rid  of  it  after  four 
years  of  senseless  war.  The  making 
and  selling  and  drinking  of  booze  are 
wrong  and  should  be  aboHshed.  as 
everybody  who  has  an  ounce  of  brains 
knows,  yet  owing  to  the  muddlers, 
what  a  mess  we  are  in  just  now  in 
the  matter  of  doing  away  with  booze. 
But  for  the  selfishness  and  mulish 
stupidity  of  the  muddlers,  the  meglo- 
maniac  (iermans  could  have  been 
curbed  in  half  the  time  and  at  a  quar- 
ter of  the  cost  in  life  and  property. 
And  but  for  the  diplomatic  muddlers, 
the  victor  nations  could  long  ago  have 
put  the  world  on  an  enduring  peace 
basis. 

No  cause  has  suffered  more  from 
muddling  than  has  education.  And 
the  suffering  grows  worse,  it  seems  to 
me,  as  the  years  increase.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  schools  are  not  better 
as  a  whole,  than  they  used  to  be;  no 
doubt  they  are;  but  there  has  been 
more  muddling  as  the  job  of  making 
them  better  has  grown  more  compli- 
cated. The  teachers  themselves  are 
not  muddlers,  and  they  are  doing  in- 
finitely better  work  than  was  done  in 
the  days  of  the  birch  rod  and  the 
three  R's.  The  real  muddlers  are  the 
eminent  highbrow  faddists  and  theo- 
/ists  who  have  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  job  of  l)ossing  the  schools 
from  the  top.  Without  an  hour  of 
actual  experience  in  teaching  an  ele- 
mentary school,  these  exalted  folk  go 
forth  from  our  universities  stuffed  to 
the  eyebrows  with  various  brands  of 
polysyllabic  knowledge,  to  make  our 
courses  of  study,  write  our  textbooks 
and  think  up  new  ways  of  hog-tying 
the  working  teachers  in  the  matter  of 
exercising  their  own  common  sense 
and  initiative.  What  use  has  the  mere 
teacher  for  initiative,  and  what  is  such 
a  coarse,  crude  thing  as  common 
sense,  compared  to  the  latest  wrin- 
kles  in   psychology? 

The  presence  of  these  educational 
theorists  in  the  senates  of  education 
has  resulted  in  such  overloading  and 
fads  in  the  courses  provided  for  our 


elementary  schools,  that  they  have  in 
many  states  and  cities,  become  a  joke. 
The  muddlers  have  not  even  secreted 
enough  wisdom  from  their  pedagogic 
pabulum  to  know  that  the  same  cur- 
riculum and  course  of  study  should 
not  be  assigned  to  the  mixed  ungraded 
country  schools  and  the  completely 
graded  schools  of  the  cities.  No  more 
have  they  learned  that  schools  having 
radically  d  i  ff  e  r  e  n  t  environments 
should  have  textbooks  and  school 
work  adjusted  to  those  environments. 
Even  the  double  and  triple  degree 
men  who  run  our  schools  should  be 
near  enough  to  the  earth  to  know 
that  children  below  the  high  school 
grade  should  not  be  talked  to  through 
their  textbooks  in  collegese,  the  only- 
language  whcih  most  of  our  school- 
book  makers  seem  able  to  use.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  forms 
of  educational  muddling,  putting  the 
hay  so  high  in  the  racks,  that  the 
lambs  can  get  no  more  than  a  nibble. 

.Another  bad  piece  of  muddling  is 
the  doing  away  of  the  old-fashioned 
teachers'  meeting,  or  "institute".  I 
can  remember  when  these  were  a 
source  of  interest  and  inspiration  ts 
the  teachers  of  nearly  every  commun- 
ity in  the  country.  At  these  snappy 
gatherings,  the  teachers  got  together, 
in  democratic  assembly  to  discuss 
their  common  problems,  or  illustrate 
original  methods  of  teaching  that  they 
had  devised.  But  this  is  all  done 
away  with.  The  teachers  are  now 
assembled  to  listen  to  lectures  by 
high-priced  experts  and  specialists  i-n- 
jiorted  from  a  distance,  who  too  often 
are  theorists  or  hobbyists  with  little 
or  nothing  to  offer  that  is  helpful  t  > 
to  the  working  teacher. 

Teaching  is  not  a  science  but  an 
art.  And  you  cannot  systematize  or 
lock-step  an  art  without  destroying  it. 
That  is  just  what  the  muddlers  will 
do  to  the  teaching  art  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  go  on  taking  from  the 
teacher  all  opportunity  for  creative 
effort  and  responsibility. 

My  Forge  There  is  a  very  beautiful 
in  the  piece    of    music    by    some 

Mountains  Russian  composer,  I 
think,  called  "The  Forge 
in  the  Mountains".  In  it,  there  is  a 
mingling  of  bird-songs,  falling  water. 
.Aeolian  winds,  with  a  stacatto  move- 
ment of  hammers  falling  on  ringing 
metal.  I  haven't  listened  to  this  com- 
position for  some  years,  but  its  melo- 
dies often  come  back  to  me  as  I  do 
my  work  here  in  the  mighty  shades 
of  these  noble  old  Klamath  moun- 
tains. Perhaps  you  may  have  gath- 
ered from  some  of  my  recent  Mean- 
derings,  that  I  have  turned  myself  nut 
to  play  in  these  joyous  wilds.  Well. 
I  have  been  doing  some  playing,  but 
I    have    also    been   doing    some    real 


work,  and  as  this  present  meandering  , 
is  by  wav  of  being  a  sort  of  personal 
letter  to  a  group  of  EDUCATOR 
readers  whom  I  am  privileged  to  call 
my  friends,  and  as  the  work  in  ques- 
tion is  mainly  teaching,  jierhaps  I  may 
tell  you  about  it  without  incurring  tlu 
censure  of  being  too  garrulously  per- 
sonal. 

It  happened  in  tliis  way:  Certain  I 
devoted  members  of  my  household  { 
had  began  to  be  insistent  that  it  was 
time  for  me  to  stop  writing  and  selling 
books  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
my  days  to  getting  acquainted  with 
my  family,  some  of  whom  1  had 
hardly  spent  a  dozen  hours  with  since 
they  were  infants.  The  plea  was  to* 
human  to  resist,  so  I  proiuptly  cut  inl 
wires,  burned  my  bridges,  and  humbll 
retired  to  the  family  chimney  cornea 
But  not  to  remain  for  long.  Rathel 
soon  I  found  that  chimney-cornering  j 
is  not  my  forte.  "Everyhody  Works 
but  Father"  is  not  my  tune.  So  I 
chucked  my  slippers,  kicked  the  roclc|| 
ing-chair  into  the  corner,  and  strucB 
out  to  find  a  real  job.  Quite  naturt 
ally,  it  turned  out  to  be  teaching.  T 
had  really  been  itching  to  get  back 
into  the  schoolroom  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  If  schoolbook  making  had 
not  been  a  sort  of  teaching.  I  never 
could  have  stood  it  that  long.  Per- 
haps it  is  in  the  blood.  Vou  sec  1 
come  from  three  generations  oi 
schoolmasters,  and  began  country 
school-teaching  myself  before  I  w;iV 
twenty.  .\nd  to  this  I  elected  to  re 
turn.  There  might  he  more  mone\ 
and  more  style  and  soft  comfort  a- 
well  as  professional  dignity  in  doinu 
specialty  teaching  in  soiue  big  town, 
but  1  am  not  avid  for  money,  and  still 
less  for  style  and  soft  comfort.  Pro- 
fessional dignity  is  a  joke,  and  as  for 
big  towns,  I  am  fed  up  on  them.  IJl 
was  me  for  the  big  clean  outdoor! 
and  the  really  interesting  people  who 
are  close  to  the  soil.  Tliat  is  the  sorl 
I   was  raised   with.  I 

So  behold  mc  up  here  in  the  mighty 
gorge  of  the  Klamath,  teaching'  a 
country  school!  .And  an  Indian  school 
at  that.  There  is  not  one  white  chibl 
among  all  my  twenty  youngster> 
Did  you  know  that  Indians  are  a  Uii 
more  interesting  than  any  white  pec 
pie?  Well,  they  are.  and  especially 
Indian  children.  You  do  not  have  to 
be  with  them  long  to  find  that  out. 
They  have  mental  and  spiritual  reac- 
tions all  their  own.  and  a  sense  of 
humor  that  is  exquisite.  Never  let 
anybody  tell  you  that  there  is  no  fun 
in  an  Indian.  My  older  ones  had 
been  reveling  in  "the  adventures  of 
Columbus  and  Cortes  and  De  Sot.i 
and  Ponce  de  Leon  and  the  rest,  with 
the  keenest  interest.  But  they  we-e 
not  greatly  impressed  by  the  perfor  i - 
ances  of  the  Genoese  navigator.  "I 
bet  he  no  could  go  up  Klamath  in 
canoe",  ventured   one  detractor. 

"Take  care.  Denny,"  I  remonstrated 
inanely,  "You  shouldn't  knock  Colum- 
bus: if  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  where 
would  we  be?" 

"We'd   he   here   all   right."   he   cann 

back  quick  as  a  flash,  (Denny  is  a  full 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 


OUTLINES    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND 

SUPERVISORS 

By    H.    A.    Roush,    Wilmington,    Del, 
High  School 

This  series  will  continue  through  the  year, 
and  will  cover  the  work  in  all  grades.  Mr. 
Roush  is  a  skillful  penman  and  an  experienced 
teacher    of    penmanship.       His    suggestions    for 

teaching   penmanship    will,    we    are    ^ "    "^^ 

interest  to   supervisors  and   teachers 


be    of 


SECOND   GRADE  WRITING 

Zaner  Manual  No.  '?..  Pencil  paper, 
5^  inch  ruling.  Second  Grade  pencil. 
Pen  and  ink  will  not  be  used  until 
the  third  year.  Consult-  Manual  for 
all  details,  position  for  writing,  how 
to  sharpen  pencil,  the  count,  what  ex- 
ercises to  give,  etc. 

Drill  Plate  Exercises  (1-12),  Letter 
Tracers,  Tracers,  capital  and  loop  let- 
t^ers  will  be  made  2  spaces  (J4  inch) 
liigh.  Drill  Plate  Exercises  (13-18) 
and  minimum  letters,  i,  u,  m,  n,  etc., 
will  be  paid  1  space  (J^  inch)  high  on 
paper. 

Children  should  glide  the  hand  on 
nails  or  tips  of  third  and  fourth  fin- 
gers, and  slide  the  arm  on  the  desk. 
Encourage  any  pupil  who  seems  able 
to  move  on  the  muscle  of  the  forearm 
while  maintaining  a  good  writing 
position. 

Do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  pinch  the 
pencil  or  to  make  dark  and  heavy 
lines. 

Develop  the  rliythmical  sense  in 
pupils. 

Second  grade  teachers  should  be 
familiar  with  first  and  third  grade 
Manuals. 

Follow  work  as  outlined  week  by 
week.  .\t  beginning  of  sixth  week 
you  should  have  covered  Drill  Plate 
Exercises,  pages  22  and  23,  also  Let- 
ter Tracers,  pages  10  and  11.  The 
words  given  up  to  this  time  are  merely 
suggestive.  Cover  what  you  can. 
Show  pupils  at  the  board  and  on 
paper  how  to  write  any  letter  or  word 


which  they  find  difficult  and  must  use 
in  their  written' work. 

Beginning  with  sixth  week  give  les- 
sons as  outlined  in  your  Manual.  Re- 
fer to  Model  Plate,  page  27,  for  ar- 
rangement of  work.  Practice  difficult 
words  in  the  sentence  before  giving  it. 
Follow  exercise  with  letter  which  it 
develops  in  same  lesson. 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays  send 
pupils  to  the  blackboard.  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  give  seat 
work.  If  all  pupils  can  not  be  ac- 
commodated at  the  board  at  the  same 
time,  let  one  section  practice  on  paper 
at  the  desk  while  he  other  is  at  the 
board. 

Below  is  a  suggestion  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  each  week's  work: 

Monday — Drills  and  first  letter  at 
board. 

Tuesday — Same   at   desk. 

Wednesday — Drills  and  second  let- 
ter at  board. 

Thursday — Same  at  desk. 

Words  and  sentence  in  Practice 
Book. 

Use  the  letter  you  are  developing  in 
a  simple  word,  both  at  board  and 
desk. 

Letters  must  be  made  the  same  size 
in  all  written  work  as  taught  during 
the   formal   writing  period. 

Drills  (1-12),  tracers,  capital  and 
loop  letters  will  be  made  4  inches  high 
at  the  board.  Drills  (13-18),  and  mini- 
mum (short)  letters  will  be  made  2 
inches  high.  Have  pupils  rule  lines 
by   eye,   approximating   this   width. 

Give   figures   14th   week   as    follows: 

Monday — (at  board)  1,  4,  6,  0.  9. 
Present  one  at  a  time.  Make  tracers 
4  inches  high. 

Tuesday — (at  seat).  Teach  in  the 
same  order,  one  at  a  time.  Repeat 
the  same  figure  on  the  line  and  make 
several  rows  of  each,  unretraced,  and 
1    space   (y%  inch)   high. 

Wednesday — (at  board).  Present 
7,  2,  3,  5,  8  as  instructed  for  Monday. 

Thursday — (at  seat).  Present  7,  2, 
3,  .5,  8  as  instructed  for  Tuesday. 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  IN  WRITING 

14.     Be  sure  your  pupils  know  what     once    a    month    specimens    should    be 
you   want   them   to   do,   then   see   that 


they  do  it.  Remember  that  while  in- 
struction is  very  necessary,  practice 
is  what  trains  the   muscle. 

]  .5.  Plan  the  week's  work  as  fol- 
low=:  Monday,  practice  first  copy. 
Tuesday,  second  copy.  Wednesday, 
third  copy.  Thursday,  review  all 
copies,  and  write  first  copy  in  Prac- 
tice Book.  Friday,  complete  work  in 
Practice    Book. 

If  you  are  using  Compendiums  in- 
stead of  Practice  Books,  follow  same 
plan  first  three  days,  writing  speci- 
mens Thursday  and  Fridav.     .\t  least 


filed. 

l(i.  K  good  writing  position  is  es- 
sential to  health  as  well  as  to  effi- 
ciency in  writing.  Be  sure  your  stu- 
dents take  a  correct  position  before 
writing.  Consult  your  Manual  for 
Writing  Position  and  Study  Position. 

17.  The  rate  of  speed  for  the  differ- 
ent grades  is  as  follows:  One — about 
5  words  per  minute.  Two — .'J-IO  words 
per  minute.  Three  and  Four — 10-15 
words  per  minute.  Five  to  Eight — 
1.5-25  words  per  minute. 

W^ords  will  usually  average  about 
five   letters   each. 


Friday~(at  seat).  Practice  figures 
as  shown  in  Manual,  grouped  accord- 
ing to  similarity,  and  in  regular  order, 
unretraced,  1  space  high.  Make  about 
15  figures  on  a  line. 

Seventeenth  Week.  No  board  work 
this  week.  Review  and  improve  posi- 
tion, movement,  etc.  Teach  drills  1 
to  18  as  instructed  in  Manual,  using 
pencil  instead  of  pen  and  ink. 

Thirty-first  Week.  Follow  plan  for 
14fh  week.  Also  arrange  figures  in 
groups  and  columns. 

Thirty-second  Week.  Give  work  as 
suggested  in  Manual. 

Thirty-third  Week.  Give  work  as 
suggested  in  Alanual. 

Thirty-fourth  Week.  Review  sixth 
week. 

Thirty-fifth  Week.  Review  seventh 
week. 

Thirty-sixth  Week.  Review  eighth 
week. 

THIRD    GRADE    WRITING 

Zaner  Manual  No.  3.  Pen  and  ink. 
Paper  J4  in.  ruling.     Pen  wiper. 

Position,  pen  holding  and  move- 
ment must  receive  special  emphasis 
this  year.  Keep  hand  from  resting  on 
the   side. 

.\rm  should  rest  on  the  muscle  in 
front  of  the  elbow,  hand  should  ghde 
on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers,  but  the  wrist  should  not  touch 
the  paper. 

Keep  minimum  letters  large;  about 
V2  space  high.  Follow  size  in  Manual. 
Strive  for  plain,  free  writing.  Do  not 
be  too  exacting  of  form.  This  year 
marks  the  change  from  eye  directed 
to  muscle  directed  writing.  The 
smaller  pupils  may  slip  or  slide  the 
arm  on  the  desk. 

Read  carefully  in  your  Manual, 
"How  to  use  pen  and  ink." 

A  rhythmic  count  will  develop  a 
rhythmic  motion. 

Follow  the  weekly  outline  of  les- 
sons in  your  Manual.  Occasionally 
have  pupils  practice  the  drills  on  page 

Familiarize  yourself  with  Manuals 
2  and  4. 

Let  your  pupils  write.  Do  not  con- 
sume too  much  time  with  instructions 
and  the  count.  Dry  pen  practice  is 
very  good  to  develop  touch  and 
movement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
writing  lesson.  Devote  about  one 
minute  to  this  kind  of  practice  in  de- 
veloping first  exercise  called  for  in 
lesson.  Pupils  should  be  sent  to  the 
board  to  overcome  difticulty  in  form. 
During  first  week,  after  position,  pen 
holding,  movement,  etc.,  have  been 
carefully  explained,  give  practice  on 
Drill  Plate  Exercises  Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4, 
5   and   6  instead   of   blackboard   work. 

Refer  to  Drill  Plate  Exercises  when 
called  for  in  Manual.  Practice  difficult 
words  in  sentences  before  giving 
them.  Give  additional  words  when 
time  allows. 

Twelfth  Week.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant week.  Read  Manual  carefully, 
criticise  and  suggest  for  the  improve- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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TEACHING  TOPICS 

A  Page  for  Teachers  of   Penmanship  and   Other  Subjects  in 
Public  and  Private  Schools 


TRAINING     COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS   IN   OHIO 

The  sluiriagc  of  coiiiiiiercial  teach- 
ers has  reached  tlie  point  where  it  is 
a  menace  to  business.  The  size  of 
most  businesses  is  hmited  by  the  abil- 
ity of  the  men  who  run  them.  A  big 
l)usiness  requires  a  big  man  at  the 
head  of  it  with  capable  men  as  his  as- 
sistants. There  is  now  a  shortage  of 
well  trained  men  and  women  in  busi- 
ness. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  IN 
GREECE 

Greece  has  lor  thousands  of  years 
been  noted  for  mental  culture  as  well 
as  for  commerce  and  trade.  Its  unique 
geographic  position  makes  it  the  na- 
tural center  for  commercial  activities 
in  the  Near  East.  The  Greek  people 
themselves  are  noted  as  much  for 
their  business  ability  as  for  their  in- 
tellectual power.  Today  Greek  mer- 
chants   and    business    men    are    found 


This   shortage  can  only  be  supplied     '"   the   Balkan   Peninsula,  Asia   Minor 


from  commercial  schools,  and  they 
can  only  train  men  and  women  when 
they  have  competent  teachers. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  very 
meager  facilities  for  training  commer- 
cial teachers.  Most  commercial  teach- 
ers are  graduates  of  business  colleges. 
A  few  have  received  a  training  in  high 
school  and  a  very  small  number  in 
Universities.  The  demand  for  Univer- 
sity trained  teachers  is  strong,  but  the 
supply  is  very  small.  In  the  whole 
state  of  Ohio  there  is  only  one  Uni- 
versity course  which  tits  men  and  wo- 
men to  teach  commercial  branches. 
To  meet  the  demand  for  teachers 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain business  colleges,  has  outlined  a 
course  for  the  training  of  commercial 
teachers.  This  course  is  open  to  the 
graduates  of  approved  high  schools. 
When  such  graduates  have  completed 
a  course  eighteen  months  in  length 
they  will  be  granted  State  Certificates 
without  examination.  Persons  having 
taken  one  year  of  professional  work 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  a  col- 
lege or  normal  school  are  granted 
State  Certificates  on  the  completion 
of  a  course  one  year  in  length. 

These  courses  must  be  taken  in 
schools  accredited  by  the  State.  The 
State  not  only  specifies  the  course  of 
study  but  iTiakes  certain  requirements 
as  to  the  faculty,  the  most  important 
being,  that  there  must  be  on  the  fac- 
ulty three  men  with  college  degrees 
and  at  least  one  man  with  C.  P.  A. 
degree. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  by 
the  State  is  given  on  this  page. 

.At  the  present  time  eight  schools  in 
Ohio  are  accredited  as  training  schools 
for  teachers,  and  on  completion  of  the 
above  course  State  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cates are  issued  without  examination. 
These  eight  schools  arc  as  follows; 
Office  Training  School,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Oberlin  Business  College,  Obcr- 
lin,  Ohio;  Speiicerian  Commercial 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ohio  Univer- 
sity State  Normal,  .Athens,  Ohio;  Bliss 
ilusiness  College,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
State  Normal  College,  Bowling  fJreen, 
Ohio:  Normal  Dept.,  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity, Wilberforce,  Ohio;  and  Ohio 
Northern,   .Ada,  Ohio, 


hiighind  and  .Xmercia  toward 
l)eople  of  Greece.  This  study  cam 
but  bring  about  better  relations  i 
tween  the  two  nations.  We  coi 
wish  that  students  of  Greek  in  .Ann 
can  colleges  were  learning  about  i 
present  people,  possibilities  and  pn 
lems  of  Greece,  instead  of  what  h; 
pened  two  or  three  thousand  ye: 
ago. 

The  founder  of  the  Piraeus  schc 
IS  Professor  C.  Panaytopoulo.  ] 
has  inastered  the  English  langua 
and  is  an  enthusiastic  student 
American  methods  of  business  tra 
ing.  His  business  education  was  f 
ished  in  Paris,  and  he  was  among  t 
first  to  win  the  scholarship  at  the  st; 
commercial  examination  in  Fran. 
He  has  written  a  number  of  books 
Greek,  among  others  the  "Encyc! 
pedia  of  Commercial  Knowledg. 
"Commercial  Economics,"  and  "A 
counting."  He  has  also  helped  to  ( 
tablish  the  University  School 
Com  luTce  at  .Athens,  in  which  he 
Professor  in  theoretical  and  practi( 
accounting. 

Besides  his  work  in  the  two  schoo 
Professor  Panayotopoulo  conducts 
correspondence  school,  having  st 
dents  among  the  Greeks  througho 
the   East. 


and  Egypt,  while  almost  every  Amer- 
ican city  has  its  Greek  merchants  who 
are   progressive   and   prosperous. 

One  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial schools  ni  Greece  is  the  Busi- 
ness and  .Accounting  School  of  Prof. 
C.  Panayotopoulo  in  Piraeus,  During 
the  tvventy  years  this  school  has  been 
established,  its  hundreds  of  graduates 
have  gone  out  to  positions  such  as 
business  managers,  head  accountants, 
wholesale  merchants,  manufacturers, 
bankers  and  other  positions  of  im- 
portance in  business. 

The  English  language  is  required 
to  be  studied  by  every  student  in  this 
schoool.  The  instructor  in  English 
is  Professor  Alexander  .Angelou,  who 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
California  with  the  major  subjects: 
Literature,  Economics  and  Sociology. 
Mr.  Panayotopoulo  reports  that  stu- 
dents now  are  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  study  of  English  both  because 
they  realize  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge     of     English     and     of     the 

commercial     activity    of    the     English     ernmcnt  possessed  sets  of  resolutTu 
world,  and  because  of  the  sympathetic     engrossed    bv    him    upon    their    retir 
attitude  of  the  people  of     ment  from  office. 


J.  W.  Swank,  of  Washington,  D.  ( 
lor  fifty  years  a  pen'Uan  in  the  Trea 
ury  Department  of  the  National  Go 
ernmcnt,  died  at  his  home  in  that  ci 
on   .August   17,    til:.' I. 

Mr.  Swank  did  much  work  for  tl 
government  in  preparing  script  f. 
use  on  currency.  Since  the  days  • 
Secretary  Seward  and  the  Linco 
cabinet  he  lettered  resolutions  f< 
each  retiring  Secretary  of  the  Trea 
ury.      Many  high   officials  of  the  go 


and   friendh 
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TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 


Spe 


By  PAUL  S.  LOMAX 

al  Education.  Stale  Department  of  Edu 


I.  The  present  source  of  supply. 

Most  continuation  school  commer- 
cial teachers  have  heen,  or  still  are. 
puhlic  high  school  commercial  teach- 
ers.* As  such,  they  have  come  to  the 
continuation  school  as  commercial 
subjects  teachers,  in  most  cases,  not 
as  commercial  occupational  teachers. 
They  tend,  for  example,  to  know  the 
subject  of  bookkeeping,  its  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  their  application  to 
general  practice,  but  often  fail  to  know 
tlie  highly  differentiated  recording 
jobs  in  which  continuation  school 
boys  and  girls  are  actually  employed. 
Xot  knowing  these  particular  jobs, 
tliey.  consequently,  are  unable  to  live 
in  tlie  working  environment  of  the  stu- 
dents and  give  them  that  vital  job  in- 
formation and  improvement  instruc- 
tion which  will  really  prove  helpful  in 
their  occupational  experiences.  The 
continuation  school  commercial  teach- 
er first  of  all  must  be  not  a  subjects 
but  an  occupational  teacher.  He  must 
know  particular  jobs  rather  than  par- 
ticular books. 

To  give  such  a  teacher  special  train- 
ing for  continuation  school  work,  three 
methods  may  be  used: 

1.  To  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  com- 
mercial teacher  a  clean-cut  com- 
parison of  general  commercial 
education  with  vocational  com- 
mercial education. 

'I.  To  require  the  commercial  teach- 
er to  gain  at  first  hand  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  highly 
differentiated  junior  and  senior 
commercial  occupations  of  to- 
day. 

:'..  To  aid  the  commercial  teacher 
in  the  preparation  of  specific  unit 
lesson  plans  built  about  particu- 
lar junior  occupations. 

II.  Comparison  of  general  commer- 
cial education  with  vocational 
commercial  education. 

1      In  what  ways  alike. 

a.  Foundation  training.  Both 
general  and  vocational  com- 
mercial education  require  a 
foundation  training  in  the 
common  branches.  Vocational 
education  in  the  junior  occu- 
pations is  essentially  funda- 
mental knowledge  applied  to 
particular  occupational  exper- 
iences. 

h.  Required  general  education 
subjects.  Both  general  and 
vocational  commercial  educa- 
tion represent  training  which 
should  be  offered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  certain  general  edu- 
cation subjects;  in  the  high 
school,  with  English,  science, 
matheinatics,    and    history:    in 

•  This  tupic  is  discussed  entirely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  situation  in  New  York  State 
in  which  the  experience  of  the  writer  has  been 
limited. 


the  continuation  school,  with 
physical  and  citizenship  train- 
ing. Vocational  education  pri- 
marily deals  with  the  worker's 
relationship  to  his  job.  There 
are,  however,  other  relation- 
ships which  need  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  well-balanced  ed- 
ucation program.  In  the  con- 
tinuation school,  the  worker's 
relationship  to  his  health,  or 
physical  welfare,  and  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  State,  or  citi- 
zenship, are  also  duly  re- 
garded. 

c.  Related  commercial  subjects. 
Both  general  and  vocational 
commercial  education  consists 
of  two  parts:  (1)  the  occu- 
pational subjects,  as  book- 
keeping, and  (:2)  the  related 
subjects,  as  business  English, 
commercial  arithmetic,  busi- 
ness writing,  coinmercial  law. 
and  commercial  geography. 
In  both  types  of  commercial 
education  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  occupational 
and  related  subjects  must  be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  de- 
veloped. 

In  what  ways  unlike. 

a.  Primarily  in  the  occupational 
subjects.  In  general  commer- 
cial education  the  fundamental 
principles,  as  of  bookkeeping, 
are  carefully  and  thoroughly 
developed  and  then  broadly  , 
applied  to  a  general  or  com- 
posite occupational  e  x  p  e  r- 
ience;  whereas  in  vocational 
commercial  education  the  fun- 
damental principles,  as  of  '''• 
bookkeeping,  are  carefully  and 
thoroughlj'  developed  and 
then  specifically  applied  to 
particular  occupational  exper- 
iences. For  e.xample.  in  the 
subject  of  bookkeeping,  the 
objective  of  general  commer- 
cial education  is  to  train  for 
the  work  of  general  book- 
keeper or  accountant,  some- 
thing which  the  student  may 
be  within  the  next  five  or  ten 
years;  whereas  the  objective 
of  vocational  commercial  ed- 
ucation is  to  train  for  the 
work  of  specialized  recording 
jobs,  as  those  of  ledger  clerk, 
cost  clerk,  statement  clerk, 
payroll  clerk,  entr\-  clerk,  po- 
sition in  which  the  student 
most  likely  will  be  immediate- 
ly upon  leaving  school  to  en- 
ter employment.  It  is  in  the 
beginning,  the  initial,  the 
starting-off  jobs,  where  most 
students  run  onto  the  rocks 
upon  leaving  school,  particu- 
larly that  great  army  of  boys 
and    girls    who    drop    out    of 


school  at  the  e.nd  of  the  high 
school  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years,  the  group  who 
become,  in  common  with  the 
grammar  school  graduates 
and  drop-outs,  students  in  the 
continuation  school.  This  ex- 
plains the  distressful  heavy 
labor  turnover  of  these  stu- 
dents, their  constant  costly 
shifting  from  job  to  job.  Vo- 
cational commercial  education 
represents  (1)  training  for  the 
initial  job,  and  (2)  training  in 
line  of  promotion  for  the  sub- 
sequent job  to  which  exper- 
ience, ability  and  further 
schooling  may  later  carry  the 
student.  The  occupation  of 
tomorrow  is  approached  thru 
the  occupation  of  today. 

It  should  be  observed  that 
in  both  types  of  commercial 
education  the  same  fundamen- 
tal principles  are  duly  e  npha- 
sized;  it  is  in  the  application 
of  these  principles  that  the 
two  types  widely  differ,  the 
one  applying  the  principles  to 
a  general  or  composite  occu- 
pational experience,  usually 
that  of  the  boy's  vague  and 
uncertain  tomorrow,  the  other 
applying  the  principles  to  a 
particular  or  differentiated  ex- 
perience, usually  that  of  the 
boy's  vivid  and  certain  today. 

I).  Secondarily  in  the  related 
commercial  subjects,  such  as 
business  English  and  commer- 
cial arithmetic.  Si:nilarly,  as 
with  the  occupational  sub- 
jects, while  the  fundamental 
principles  of  related  subjects, 
in  both  general  and  vocational 
commercial  education  remain 
the  same,  the  application  of 
the  principles  to  an  occupa- 
tional situation  becomes  very 
different. 

To  require  the  commercial 
teacher  to  gain  at  first  hand,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  highly 
differentiated  junior  and  senior 
commercial  occupations  of  today. 

This  may  be  accomplished  in 
three  ways:  (1)  the  commercial 
teacher  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  occupational  history  of 
each  continuation  school  student, 
(3)  the  commercial  teacher  to 
follow-up  the  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  which  continuation 
school  students  are  employed, 
and  (3)  the  commercial  teacher 
to  be  employed  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation  in  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative business  firms  of  the 
community,  preferably  one  in 
which  many  continuation  school 
boys  and  girls  are  employed. 

Definite  survey  forms  should 
be  worked  out  for  recording 
both  the  occupational  history  of 
the  student  and  the  follow-up  of 
the  commercial  establishment, 
so  that  uniform  and  certain  data 
may  be  gathered  from  all  sourc- 
es. By  means  of  this  data, 
(Continued  on  page  2i) 
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MARSHALL 

(Continued  from  i)age   IS) 

blood)  then,  after  a  pause.  "l)ut  niuybe 
not   the   half-breeds"! 

I  call  that  real  wit  In  another 
article,  1  shall  have  more  to  tell  you 
about  the  mental  side  of  these  Kla- 
maths. 

My  little  schoolhousc  is  a  mile  down 
the  river  from  the  very  comfortable 
combination  of  ranch  and  mountain 
inn  where  I  live.  The  daily  walk  to 
and  from  the  schoolhouse  is  an  ever 
fresh  delight.  The  way  runs  up  and 
down  among  the  broken  slopes  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  foaming, 
roaring  river.  Along  the  route,  I 
cross  no  less  than  four  noisy  streams 
tliat  come  splashing  down  from  the 
mountains  above.  Both  up  and  down 
tlic  river  stretch  the  far  vistas  of  fir- 
covered  domes  that  rise  up  in  the  sky 
high  above  the  horizon  line,  .^s  most 
of  the  vegetation  is  evergreen,  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  landscapes,  except 
that  in  winter,  the  higher  ridges  are 
capped  with  snow,  and  the  naked 
prairie  patches  on  the  mountain  that 
are  now  golden,  are  in  winter  green  as 
young  wheatfields.  _From  earlv  .'\pril 
to  July,  the  ridges  and  glades  are  gay 
with  endless  varieties  of  flowering 
herbs  and  shrubs,  ir.any  of  them  un- 
known  to  the  average  botanist. 

.-\nd  the  wild  animal  life  is  no  less 
interesting.  Bears,  panthers,  coyotes, 
foxes,  otters,  etc.,  abound,  and  in  fol- 
lowing the  outlying  trails,  one  is  likely 
to  come  upon  any  of  them.  Just  the 
other  morning,  I  came  upon  a  mon- 
strous Canada  lynx,  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  my  schoolhouse.  This  ani- 
mal is  called  "bob-cat"  in  this  coun- 
try. The  big  fellow  I  met  gazed  at 
me  for  an  instant  out  of  his  cruel  yel- 
low eyes,  then  bounded  away  into  the 
chapparel. 

In  view  of  all  this,  do  you  wonder 
that  I  have  chosen  this  glorious  reg- 
ion for  my  workshop?  Just  below  my 
window,  as  I  write  this,  the  old  Kla- 
math roars  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  at 
night  lulls  me  to  sleep  with  its  sole  iin 
diapason.  Out  of  the  hill  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  ranch  house,  spouts  an 
ice  cold  spring  whose  stream,  as  it 
dances  its  way  down  to  the  river,  adds 
a  shower  of  treble  notes  to  the  liquid 
music.  Do  you  think  1  get  lonesome 
among  all  this  and  long  for  the  chuff- 
chutTing  of  locomotives,  the  clanging 
of  street  car  gongs,  the  honking  of 
motors,  the  blare  of  electric  signs,  the 
towering  sky-scrapers,  and  the  other 
raucus  sounds  and  glitter  of  the  great 
cities?  Not  in  a  thousand  years. 
What  I  do  miss  are  my  jolly,  sunny- 
hearted  friends,  scattered  far  and 
wide  in  the  distant  Eastland,  to  whom 
I  owe  so  many  joyous  seasons.  For 
them,  1  could  even  leave  these  glor- 
ious mountains  for  a  time.  Hut  for  a 
while,  at  least,  I  can  be  with  the  v. 
only  in  pleasant  memories,  and  thru 
the  KDUC.\TOR,  let  them  know  that 
they   are   not   forgotten. 


TRAINING  TEACHERS 

(Conliiuu'(l   from  pa.ijo  21) 

properly  tabulated  and  organ- 
ized, the  commercial  teacher  is 
in  a  position  to  offer  that  kind 
of  instruction  which  should 
prove  most  helpful  vocationally 
to  the  students  being  taught,  for 
he  now  knows  the  students'  pre- 
vious job  experiences,  their  pres- 
ent job  needs,  and  the  business 
establishments  in  which  they  are 
employed. 

1\'.  To  aid  the  commercial  teacher 
in  the  preparation  of  specific  unit 
lesson  plans  built  about  particu- 
lar junior  occupations. 

.\fter  the  commercial  teacher 
has  gathered  the  occupational 
history  of  the  continuation 
school  students  and  the  follow- 
up  data  of  the  commercial  estab- 
lishments, the  most  difficult  stej) 
yet  remains  to  be  taken,  namely, 
to  determine  the  teaching  mater- 
ial for  each  particular  junior  oc- 
cupation, in  terms  of  both  the 
occupational  and  related  sub- 
jects, and  to  organize  this  ma- 
terial into  definite  unit  lesson 
plans.  Few  commercial  teachers 
have  had  that  wealth  of  peda- 
gogic training  and  teaching  ex- 
perience which  will  enable  them 
to  accomplish  this  difficult  task 
unassisted.  Therefore,  it  be- 
comes an  i.r.portant  work  of  a 
state  department  of  education  to 
co-operate  with  the  local  direc- 
tors (as  well  as  all  the  vocational 
teachers)  in  the  preparation  of 
unit  lesson  plans  based  upon  the 
occupational  needs  of  the  boys 
and   girls   being   taught. 

EDUCATIONAL   MOTION 
PICTURES 

The  increasing  use  of.  nuition  pic- 
tures in  education  is  indicated  by  a 
statement  fro  ii  the  National  Board  of 
Review.  7:>th  .-V venue.  New  York,  with 
lists  of  films  available  on  North  .'Kmer- 
ican  Geography,  and  Selected  .Ameri- 
can Industries,  including  a  great  var- 
iety of  manufacturing  establishments. 
Any  school  or  teacher  interested  in 
the  use  of  films  should  send  to  the 
National  Board  of  Review  for  one  of 
these  lists.  \  charge  of  2.")C  is  made 
for  the  list.  The  National  Board  of 
Review  does  not  distribute  films,  but 
lists  films  of  all  companies  which  may 
be  suitable   for  school  use. 


C.  E.  Birch,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education  in  the  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
High  School,  will  have  as  his  assist- 
ants this  year  Miss  Jane  Gordon,  of 
Holton,  Kansas,  who  will  Uaili  •.liort- 
hand  and  typewriting,  and  Miss  Kath- 
ryn  Stein,  of  Chicago,  who  will  leach 
beginning  bookkeeping  and  typewrit- 
ing. Miss  (iordon  was  formerly  a 
teacher  in  the  Lawrence  Business 
College,  and  during  the  war  spent 
some  time  in  Washington.  Miss  Stein 
has  also  had  excellent  training  and 
experience. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOL  WRITING 

(Continued   from  page    I'.M 

nicnt  of  all  written  work.     Encouragi 
pupils  to  use  arm   movement. 

Monday — Teach  "Harnessing  Move 
ment  Drills."  page   1-4  in   Manual. 

Tuesday — Use  regular  writing  pa 
per.  Have  pupils  make  movemen 
drills — ovals,  straight  lines,  etc.,  oi 
two  or  thre  lines  at  top  of  paper,  am 
then  dictate  words  to  be  spelled,  be- 
ing sure  that  every  pupil  is  writing 
with  the  arm  rather  than  with  tht 
lingers. 

Wednesday — Dictate  sentences  di 
rect.  Have  the  pupils  write  eacl 
word  as  you  pronounce  it.  This  is  ai 
excellent  drill.  Watch  form,  move 
ment,   spacing  and   speed. 

Thursday  —  Dictate  paragraph> 
leaving  margins  at  least  J4  inch  at  tin 
beginning  and  end  of  the  lines.  Watcl 
margins,  spacing,  indentation  of  par^i 
graphs,  neatness,  and  general  arrangi 
ment.  Insist  on  arm  movement  ani 
a  good  writing  position.  Teach  pupil- 
how  to  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  a 
line. 

Friday — Review  any  day's  work 
Words  for  spelling,  sentences  anil 
paragraphs  may  be  taken  from  an.\ 
you  have  had  occasion  to  use  or  ma> 
prefer. 

Twenty-fourth  Week.  .Send  pupils 
to  the  board  this  week  to  imjirovi 
their  general  blackboard  writing  au'l 
figures.  Watch  position  at  the  board, 
holding  the  chalk,  etc.  If  there  is  not 
room  for  all  at  the  board  at  one 
time,  let  one  section  practice  the 
Drill  Plate  Exercises  on  paper  whik 
the  other  section  is  at  the  board. 

Thirty-first  Week.  Review  fourth 
week. 

Thirty-second  Week.  Review  filth 
week. 

Thirty-third  Week.  K.-view  sixlli 
week. 

Thirty-fourth  Week.  Review  sev- 
enth   week. 

Thirty-fifth  Week.  Review  eighth 
week. 

Thirty-sixth  Week.  Review  nintli 
week. 


The  Clearing  House,  published  by  : 
Goodyear-Marshall  Publishing  Cum-  ' 
pany.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  comes  to 
our  desk  at  intervals  filled  with 
thoughtful  articles  on  various  topics 
of  commercial  education.  The  last 
number  seems  especially  good.  Some 
of  the  interesting  topics  are  as  fol 
lows:  "Petty  Cash  Fund."  showing 
how  to  handle  this  fund  in  the  least 
time;  "Purchase  Vouchers,"  "Auditing 
books  of  .Athletic  Clubs  or  other 
school  societies,"  "Bookkeeping  by 
Project,"  and  an  article  on  commer- 
cial English  under  the  heading,  "The 
Commercial  Department  Withoul  a 
Commercial    English    Course." 

A  copy  of  THE  CLEARINC 
llorSE  will  be  sent  free  of  chargd 
to  any  commercial  teacher  who  wilj 
ask  for  it. 


Miss  Edith  Brackett,  Dover,  N.  H.,  \i 
A  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  New- 
m  arkel,   N.   H.,   High  School. 
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Modernizing  Commercial  Studies 


»ENSIBLE 
>UGGESTIONS 


for 


THOUGHTFUL 
EACHERS 


BUSINESS   AND   ACADEMIC 
ARITHMETIC 
Gilbert  J.  Raynor,  Principal  Commer- 
cial High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  is  distin- 
guished from  Academic  Arithmetic  by 
its  purpose,  its  content  and  method  of 
instruction. 

The  purpose  of  Academic  Arithmetic 
is  to  develop  the  power  of  perceiving 
relations.  In  other  words,  it  is  pri- 
j  marily  mental  development,  and  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  process  and  not 
on  the  mere  accuracy  of  the  answer 
obtained.  The  purpose  in  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic  is  to  obtain  a  correct 
result  with  the  greatest  economjf  of 
time  and  effort.  The  e  nployer  cares 
very  little  about  the  process  by  which 
his  bookkeeper  arrives  at  the  amount 
of  an  invoice,  but  he  cares  everything 
about  having  the  amount  of  the  in- 
voice correct,  and  having  the  book- 
keeper obtain  this  result  with  as  little 
expenditure  of  time  as  possible.  The 
emphasis  is  almost  entirely  upon  the 
obtaining  of  a  correct  answer.  Aca- 
demic Arithmetic  is  a  gj-mnasiuin  in 
whcih  the  benefit  is  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  the  doing.  Com  nercial 
Arithmetic  is  more  like  a  wood-pile 
in  which  the  exercise  is  incidental,  but 
what  is  desired  is  a  good  pile  of  wood. 

The  content  of  Academic  Arithmetic 
should,  of  course,  be  suited  to  the 
purpose  sought.  It  should  consist 
largely  of  problems  in  the  real  sense, 
and  even  of  mathematical  puzzles  in 
a  reasonable  sense.  That  is,  the  work 
to  be  done  should  exercise  a  constant 
tension  on  the  intellectual  abilities  of 
the  student.  The  work  should  become 
progressively  more  difficult,  just  as  in 
the  gymnasium  the  athlete  who  could 
life  so  many  pounds  yesterday  tries 
to  lift  a  little  more  today.  The  con- 
tent of  this  arithmetic  must  be  such  as 
to  develop  intellectual  brawn.  The 
answer  to  be  obtained  in  working  such 
problems  is  of  secondary  importance 
The  student's  efifGrt  is  placed  on  the 
how  to  solve. 

The  content  of  Commercial  Arith- 
metic should  be  such  as  to  furnish 
abundant  drill  in  the  doing  of  the  same 
kind  of  work  over  and  over  after  th'^ 
how  has  been  entirely  disposed  of,  the 
emphasis  being  entirely  on  the  getting 
of  an  accurate  result  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Rapid  addition  and  the  co^'i- 
puting  of  interest  by  the  banker's 
method  will  illustrate  the  type  of 
work.  Of  course,  there  are  some  char- 
acteristics of  Commercial  .^rithi-etic 
in  Academic  Arithmetic,  and  likewise 
some  characteristics  of  Academic 
Arithmetic  in  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
In  both  cases  there  is  both  the  process 
and  the  result.  The  difference  is  in 
the  emphasis. 

Tlie  method  of  Academic  Arithmetic 
must  concern  itself  very  largely  with 


the  pupil's  recitation  in  which  he  puts 
into  words  the  thinking  process  by 
which  he  solved  his  problem,  and  the 
recitation  is  made  to  be  a  means  to 
clear  thinking.  The  method  in  Com- 
mercial Arithmetic  must  concern  it- 
self mainly  with  the  doing  of  the  work 
by  the  pupil.  The  bookkeeper  will  not 
be  called  upon  by  his  employer  to 
recite,  but  he  is  constantly  called  upon 
to  do  his  mathematical  work  and  re- 
cord the  result. 

Again,  the  method  in  Commercial 
Arithmetic  should  include  the  con- 
stant keeping  before  the  pupil  the 
practicalness  and  usefulness  of  that 
which  he  is  learning  to  do.  It  should 
be  constantly  pointed  out  to  him  that 
what  he  is  doing  is  exactly  what  he 
will  have  to  do  in  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  cannot  be  the  case  in 
.\cademic  Arithmetic.  Here  the  pupil 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  more  remote 
benefit. 

Marking  Papers 

In  order  to  obtain  in  Commercial 
.\rithnietic  the  accuracy  which  alone 
makes  it  of  value,  the  teacher  should 
make  it  constantly  clear  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  that  speed  without  accur- 
acy is  of  no  value.  Accuracy  first.  To 
this  end  some  of  our  best  teachers  in 
grading  a  pupil's  daily  work,  tests  and 
examination  papers,  do  not  give  the 
pupil,  credit  for  having  worked  the 
problem  the  right  way,  but  mark  solely 
on  the  answer  obtained,  so  that  a  pupil 
obtains  either  a  perfect  mark  on  each 
problem  or  a  zero.  This  would  seem 
to  be  proper  enough  provided  the  ex- 
ample is  purely  a  drill  exercise,  and 
not  a  problem  in  which  the  question 
of  how  to  solve  enters.  These  teach- 
ers further  emphasize  the  value  of 
accuracy  by  giving  a  pupil  credit  only 
for  so  much  work  as  he  does  before 
making  his  first  mistake.  That  is  to 
sav,  if  there  are  ten  examples  to  be 
solved,  and  the  pupil  gets  three  of 
them  right,  then  makes  a  mistake  in 
the  fourth,  and  then  gets  all  of  the 
others  correct,  his  grade  is  thirty,  and 
mt  ninety.  He  is  not  given  credit  for 
all  that  he  gets  correct,  but  simply 
fjr  that  work  which  he  does  correctly 
before  he  makes  an  error.  The  result 
cf  this  method  of  marking  has  been 
excellent.  Not  only  has  it  greatly  in- 
creased the  accuracy  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  This  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  has  resulted  in  more  pupils 
nassing  in  their  tests,  and  passing  with 
higher  grades  than  under  the  old  style 
of  marking.  Probably  the  psycologist 
would  have  foretold  this,  but  we  or- 
dinary mortals  feared  the  opposite. 

J. .  M.  Moose  has  recently  been  re- 
elected as  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Dover,  Ohio,  High 
School  for  another  year,  and  at  a  fine 
salary. 


A   PLAN   FOR   BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 
By  J.   L.  Zerbe,   Duff's  College,   Pitts- 
burgh 

Effective  Business  English  includes 
spelling,  syllabication,  word  discrimi- 
nation, fundamentals  of  grammar, 
sentence  structure,  principles  of  good 
composition  and  the  form  and  con- 
tents of  commercial  correspondence. 
The  problems  of  the  private  business 
school  is  to  teach  these  fundamentals 
to  students  whose  preparation  may 
range  all  the  way  from  the  sixth  grade 
to  the  college,  and  who  enter  the  class 
on  any  day  of  the  month,  and  study 
for   from   one   month   to   a   year. 

These  problems  are  met  in  my 
classes  by  the  following  plan.  You 
will  notice  first  that  the  various  ele- 
ments of  effective  Business  English 
are  not  considered  separately,  but  as 
a  means  to  an  end.  That  is,  the  writ- 
ing of  a  theme  is  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  spelling,  word  discrimina- 
tion, sentence  structure  and  other  ele- 
ments are  considered  as  they  relate  to 
effective  English  in  the  letter  or 
theme   under   consideration. 

To  make  good  English  a  matter  of 
habit,  students  in  the  English  class 
are  required  to  write  a  theme  or  letter 
every  day.  Only  by  much  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  can  good  En- 
glish become  habitual,  and  it  is  only 
habitual  good  English  that  the  student 
can  use  with  freedom  and  ease  in 
business. 

The  greatest  problem  in  teaching 
Business  English  to  students  in  a  pri- 
vate business  school  is  to  create  in 
the  student  a  keen  sense  of  observa- 
tion for  the  spelling  of  unfamiliar 
words,  for  effective  arrangement  of 
sentences,  for  well-balanced  letter 
forms,  and  for  logical  arrangement  in 
written  and  spoken  language.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  having  the  stu- 
dents observe  closely  many  problems 
of  composition.  Under  such  circum- 
stances he  is  interested  in  the  com- 
position and  keen  to  detect  errors. 

My  plan  for  doing  this  is  to  have 
the  pupils  correct  one  anothers' 
papers.  The  constant  practice  of 
looking  for  errors  becomes  a  habit, 
with  the  result  that  students  learn  to 
recognize  wrong  spelling  and  faulty 
sentences  and  paragraphs.  A  very 
valuable  by-product  of  the  plan  is 
that  the  teacher  is  relieved  of  the 
work   of   correcting    themes. 

If  there  is  any  inerit  in  correcting 
themes  it  is  for  the  one  who  wrote 
the  theme,  rather  than  for  the  teacher, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  more 
educational  value  in  correcting  a  word 
or  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph  that  is 
wrong,  than  there  is  in  writing  the 
wrong  sentence  or  paragraph.  There- 
fore, under  the  usual  plan  whereby  the 
student  writes  and  the  teacher  cor- 
rects, the  student  learns  wrong  habits 
and  the  eacher  acquires  skill  in  de- 
eding errors. 

In  order  that  the  plan  mentioned 
may  secure  the  desired  results,  it  must 
be  worked  out  carefully  and  matter 
provided  which  will  give  students 
practice   in    composition    and   in    cor- 
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reeling  their  errors.  To  this  end  a 
selected  hst  of  words  were  combined 
into  sentences  which  illustrated  rules 
for  word  arrangement,  punctuation, 
grammar,  etc.  These  sentences  were 
then  combined  into  paragraphs,  which 
in  turn  formed  a  theme  or  composi- 
tion. The  theme  topics  were  subjects 
which  could  be  discussed  in  the  var- 
ious types  of  business  letters.  Mimeo- 
graphed copies  of  the  rules  e.xempli- 
fying  the  spelling,  lists  of  words  di- 
vided t3  show  proper  division  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  sentence  structure, 
graxmatical  construction,  or  what- 
ever principles  were  to  be  emphasized, 
were  furnished  each  pupil.  With  this 
was  included  a   copy  of  the   letter. 

When  the  class  met,  the  pupils 
copied  the  letters  in  longhand  fro  ii 
the  teacher's  dictation.  Then  the 
longhand  copies  were  exchanged  and 
each  pupil  corrected  another  pupil's 
copy  from  the  letter  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  The  mistakes  were  classi- 
tied  under  spelling,  form,  punctuati  :)n, 
grammar,  sentence,  and  rhetorical 
principles,  and  the  paper  then  re- 
turned to  the  writer,  who  in  turn  re- 
cords each  day  the  number  of  each 
error.  This  record  sheet  is  kept  fjr 
each  month  so  that  the  students  can 
see  what  progress  they  are  making. 
The  instructor  each  day  compares 
seme  of  the  letters  with  the  rec.Trd 
shete  to  determine  how  accurate  the 
students  were  who  corrected  the  let- 
ters. 

Frequently  pupils  are  called  upon 
to  dictate  extempore  a  reply  to  the 
letter  which  they  have  copied,  while 
the  other  members  of  the  class  write 
out  from  his  dictation  in  longhand. 
Discussions  of  synonyms,  marks  of 
arrangement,  and  other  points,  are 
engaged  in,  thus  bringing  before  the 
whole  class  the  problems  which  con- 
front any  one  who  composes  a  busi- 
ness letter. 

The  correction  as  planned  is  pro- 
gressive, beginning  with  the  merely 
mechanical  features  of  a  letter  and 
leading  up  to  the  content  of  business 
letters,  including  the  psychology  un- 
derlying collection  letters,  adjustment 
letters  and  selling  letters.  Exercises 
are  provided  so  that  the  instructor 
may  vary  the  method  from  day  to 
day,  and  when  he  has  other  matters 
he   need   not   dictate   the   first   letter. 

While  the  entire  group  takes  thu 
dicaion,  each  student  profits  according 
to  his  previous  experience  or  skill. 
While  the  high  school  graduate  is 
studyinf  word  selection,  noting 
whether  the  letter  might  be  made 
more  brief  and  detecting  illogical 
statements,  a  student  with  less  train- 
ing notes  the  exact  interpretation  of 
the  dictated  letter,  learns  spelling,  the 
arrangement  of  the  letters,  and  fol- 
lows mechanically  the  rules  givi?n.  In 
a  few  months  the  second  studeiU  will 
have  learned  the  mechanical  details 
and  will  be  distinguishing  the  finer 
points  and  the  meaning  of  words  and 
sentences. 

The  course  is  intended  for  ten 
months,  but  it  can  be  arranged  for 
either  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The 
pupil   who  fails  to   satisfactorily  com- 


plete any  part  of  the  course  is  given 
the  exercises  he  needs,  and  as  soon 
as  he  can  demonstrate  that  he  has 
corrected  his  weakness,  is  excused 
from    further   study. 

Outline  of  Topics 

(Subtitles  (a)  receive  special  em- 
phasis during  the  development  of  the 
main   topic.) 

1.  Letter   Form   and    Punctuation, 
a.     .-Vbbreviations. 

2.  Rules  for  Spelling,  for  Word   Di- 

vision at  End  of  Line,  and  for 
Compound  ^\'ords 
a.     Compound  Words    a  n  d     Ex- 
pressions. 
:;.     Proper  Use  of  Languase— (ira  ii- 
niar. 
a.      ldion;atic      I'se      of      Prep.si- 
tions. 
4      Sentence   Structure. 

a.     Connectives. 
.").     The  Right  Use  of  Words. 

a.      Roots.    I'refixes.   and    Suffixes. 

6.  The    Principles    of    Composition. 
a.      I'ar.iKniph    Cnn->triKtioM. 

7.  What    Business     Letters    Should 

Contain, 
a.     Common    but    Confused    Syn- 
onyms. 
s.     Types   of   Commercial   Letters. 
a.     Synonyms   Co;nmon   to   Com- 
mercial   CorresTioudence. 
'.K     Psychology  Unde. lying  Business 
Letters. 
a.      Expressions   to  avoid. 
10.     Letters  that  Get  Results. 
a.     Common    Errors. 

COMMERCIAL    AND    ACADEMIC 

ENGLISH 

Olive    Ely    Hart,    South    Philadelphia 

High  School  for  Girls 

1  —  Point  of  View:  .Ml  English  is 
"English  for  the  business  of  living." 
.Ml  students  should  learn: 

1.  To  say  what  they  wish  to  say 
correctly,  clearly,  effectively, 
and  without  embarrassment. 

2.  To  write  what  they  wish  to 
write  clear,  etTectively,  and 
with  rational  tcchnic. 

'.).     To  read  print  both   for  infor- 
mation and  for  the  mental  and 
emotional     enrichment     which 
literature  affords. 
The    difficulty   in    adjusting    English 
courses  in  high  school  to  an  apparent 
diversity  of  aims  has  lain   in   the  con- 
ception that  preparation  in  English  for 
college     consisted     in     dissecting     the 
classics,    and    in    writing    literary    cri- 
tiques  upon   them;    and    that   prepara- 
tion in  English  for  business  consisted 
in    learning?   ;i    few    business    forms,   in 
studying   type    letters,   and   in   working 
up    special    skill    in    spelling,    punctua- 
tion, and  syllabication. 

In  our  own  school  we  work  upon 
the  supposition  that  all  educated  men 
and  women  need  the  same  general 
skill  in  exjircssing  ideas,  both  in 
speech  and  writing;  the  same  general 
ability  to  get  information  from  books, 
and  the  same  general  understanding 
of  the  appeal  of  fiction,  drama  and 
poetry. 


We  believe  that  both  academic  and 
comniercial  girls  should  be  able  to 
handle  personal  correspondence,  busi- 
ness and  social.  The  commercial  girls, 
however,  must  have  intensive  training 
in  writing  the  types  of  letters  which 
go  to  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  busi- 
ness operations,  and  abundant  prac- 
tice in  meeting  the  other  demands 
made  upon  the  English  of  a  business 
man  or  wotiian.  The  Academe  girls, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  attempt  many 
more  formal  and  technical  problems — 
in  writing  particularly — although  even 
here  it  is  necessary  to  consider  defi- 
nitely the  avenues  for  written  and  oral 
expression  which  the  world  demands 
of  men  and  women.  Even  in  college 
the  courses  in  English  are  being 
|ilanned  more  and  more  in  accord  with 
actual  life  conditions  and  less  and  less 
for  the  purpose  of  formal  analysis  and 
criticism  of  masterpieces. 

.•\nother  differentiation  occurs  in  the 
hooks  to  be  read.  Commercial  girls 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
some  of  the  modern  novels,  plays  and 
poetry,  which  the  academic  girls  will 
read  in  college,  while  girls  in  the  Aca- 
demic Course  must  confine  themselves 
largely  to  the  College  Entrance  list. 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe 
that  in  the  case  of  the  commercial 
girls,  general  training  plus  a  study  of 
special  business  problems  leads  to 
much  better  results  than  a  narrower 
course  could  produce.  Boys  and  girls 
so  trained,  go  into  business  ready  not 
only  to  spell  and  punctuate  correctly, 
but  to  handle  more  skillfully  both  the 
olTice  correspondence  and  the  numer- 
ous personal  interviews  which  n'ake  up 
part  of  the  demand  of  most  offices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  academic 
students  go  into  college,  better  able 
to  meet  every  day  life  problems  with 
businesslike  sincerity  and  ease,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  prepared  for  the  de- 
mands upon  their  power  of  under- 
standing and  using  the  English  lan- 
guage which  their  college  course  will 
make  upon  them. 

MACHINERY  AND  THE  MAN 

"Modern  industry  does  not  need 
mere  acquired  manual  dexterity,  but 
rather  capacity  to  accept  responsibili- 
ties. *  *  *  In  the  old  system  acquired 
skill  was  paid  for.  Today,  essential 
human  qualities  are  paid  for;  powers 
and  capacities  that  can  be  imrrovcd 
by  training,  but  not  in  any  real  sense 
created  by  training.  Modern  indus- 
try has  its  great  rewards  for  the  man. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  has 
not  made  men  slaves;  it  has  emanci- 
pated them  and  placed  the  euphasis 
upon  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  individual.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  modern  conditions  reveal  an  im- 
mense mass  of  irresponsibility  and 
great  deficiencies  in  human  qualities. 
The  old  distinctions  between  the 
skilled  and  the  unskilled  might  better 
be  abandoned  for  distinctions  between 
the  responsible  and  the  irresponsible." 
—  Industrial  History  of  England,  by 
.M)bott  Payson  I'sher,  page  300  Cour- 
tesy of  Hoiigton  Mifflin  Co.,  Publish- 
ers. 
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B.    E.    STARS 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 


* 


SELF  HELP  FOR  STUDENTS 

Ever  since  colleges  came  into  ex- 
istence there  have  been  ambitious 
young  men  who  have  supported  them" 
selves  while  pursuing  their  studies. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  High 
Schools  and  one  or  two  Universities 
have  offered  part  time  work.  Stu- 
dents in  these  schools  spend  either 
halt  days  or  alternate  weeks  in  busi- 
ness etablihment,  putting  into  practi- 
cal use  the  things  learned  in  school. 

It  remained  for  a  private  business 
school  to  combine  these  two  plans. 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
offers  courses  from  8  A.  M.  to  12  M. 
and  helps  students  in  these  courses 
to  find  work  in  the  afternoon  to  earn 
their  support.  An  Industrial  Service 
Bureau  is  organized  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  proper  posi- 
tion for  these  young  men  and  women 
who  are  studying  in  the  forenoons. 

The  courses  offered  are  the  regu- 
lar courses  in  Accounting  Adminis- 
tration, Business  Administration,  Sec- 
retarial Administration  or  Foreign 
Trade.  Students  get  the  full  twenty 
hours  a  week  of  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work. 

By  this  plan  students  with  only 
$100.00  in  cash  may  safely  start  a  four 
years'    course. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  sugges- 
tion here  for  other  private  schools,  es- 
pecially those  offering  courses  in 
higher  accounting,  to  arrange  for  stu- 
dents to  attend  school  while  earning 
their  way  and  securing  valuable  busi- 
ness   experience. 

REWARDS   FOR   EFFORT 
Closing   date,    November    15,    1921 

1.  All  Teachers,  who  send  in  work 
from  at  least  ten  students  who  are 
following  Mr.  Guillard's  Helpful  Les- 
sons will  receive  Honorable  Mention 
in    the   January   number. 

Business  Writing 

2.  Students    of    Business    Writing, 

who  entered  school  after  .August  1, 
1021,  should  send  Certificate  speci- 
mens. The  best  10  will  receive  a  half 
dozen  cards  written  in  Mr.  Guillard's 
best  style. 

3.  Students  of  Business  Writing, 
no  matter  when  they  began  their 
study,  should  send  a  page  of  their 
best  sentence  or  paragraph  writing. 
The  five  best  will  receive  a  dozen 
cards  each  written  by   Mr.   Guillard. 

4.  Students  of  Artistic  Penman- 
ship, here  are  two  chances:  First,  for 
the  best  set  of  Artistic  Capitals,  a 
specimen  of  Penmanship  by  Mr.  Al- 
bin.  Teachers  may  send  specimens 
for  Honorable  Mention,  but  Mr.  .\1- 
bin's  specimen  will  go  to  some  per- 
son who  has  not  been  recognized  as  a 
professional  penman. 


5.  Second,  students  in  business  col- 
leges or  high  schools  should  send  in 
a  page  of  direct  ovals  ('shaded),  O, 
A,  and  C,  in  the  artistic  style.  The 
three  best  will  receive  a  dozen  cards 
each — Mr.  Albin's  beautiful  ornamen- 
tal style. 

Send  your  specimen  in  good  time — 
it  must  reach  us  by  Nov.  15,  1921. 
Better  plan  to  mail  it  the  first  week 
in   November. 

The  persons  securing  the  awards 
will  be  announced  in  the  January, 
1922,  number.  Plan  to  have  your  name 
in   the   list. 

THE   FINAL  EFFORT 
Closing  date,  April   15,   1922 

10.  All  Teachers  and  Schools  send- 
ing fifty  or  more  subscriptions  be- 
tween August  1,  1021  and  April  1.5, 
1022,  will  receive  Honorable  Mention. 

11.  All  Teachers  and  Schools 
whose  students  secure  twentv-five  or 
more  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  or 
Zaner  Method  Certificates  between 
Sept.  1,  1921  and  April  l.i,  1922,  will 
receive  Honorable  Mention. 

Business  Writing 

12.  Teachers  of  penmanship  and 
professional  penmen  should  send  a 
page  of  their  best  business  writing, 
including  alphabets  of  capitals  and 
small  letters  and   sentence   writing. 

On  each  paper  indicate  how  long 
you  have  been  teaching.  This  time 
will  start  from  the  date  you  finish 
your  course  in  business  college  or 
training   school. 

Contestants  will  be  divided  into 
three  classes  as  follows;  First,  those 
with  not  more  than  five  years'  exper- 
ience. Second,  those  with  not  more 
than  ten  years'  experience.  Third, 
those  with  more  than  ten  years'  ex- 
perience. 

If  your  paper  does  not  show  how 
much  experience  you  have  had  it  will 
he  judged  with  the  papers  of  those 
having  more  than  ten  years'  exper- 
ience. 

In  each  of  the  three  classes  there 
will  be  a  first  prize  of  a  two-years' 
subscription  to  the  Professional  edi- 
tion, a  second  prize  of  a  one-year's 
subscription  to  the  Professional  edi- 
tion, and  three  Honorable  Mentions. 
Subscriptions  will  be  awarded  only 
for  specimens  which  come  up  to  the 
standard  for  a  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR Professional   Certificate. 

K'l.  Students  of  Penmanship  iii 
business  colleges  or  high  schools 
should  submit  a  page  of  their  best 
writing,  including  alphabets  of  capi- 
tals and  small  letters,  and  sentence 
writing.  The  best  five  will  be  given 
a  two  year  subscription  to  the  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR,  and  membership 
in  the  "B.  E.  Stars."  The  next  ten 
will  each  receive  a  dozen  written 
cards. 


Artistic  Penmanship 
14.  Professional  Penmen  should 
submit  a  letter  in  .Artistic  Penman- 
ship. Arrangement  and  subject  mat- 
ter may  be  chosen  by  the  writer. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  longer 
the  letter  the  higher  it  will   rank. 

Papers  will  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  as  follows:  Penmen  who  have 
been  teaching  or  who  have  been  out 
of  school  five  years  or  less.  Second, 
penmen  who  have  been  out  of  school 
ten  years  or  less.  Third,  penmen  who 
have  been  out  of  school  more  than 
ten   years. 

In  each  of  these  three  classes  the 
best  specimen  will  receive  a  two 
years'  subscription  to  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR,  Professional 
Edition,  and  the  next  best  specimen 
will  receive  a  two-year  subscription, 
providing  the  specimens  submitted 
are  up  to  the  standard  required  for  a 
Professional    Certificate. 

l.j.  Students  of  Artistic  Penman- 
ship attending  business  college  or 
high  school  should  send  a  page  of 
their  best  work.  The  best  three  will 
be  given  a  two  year  subscription  to 
the  BUSINESS  "EDUC.\T0R.  with 
membership  in   the  "B.   E.  Stars." 

l(i.  Sets  of  Artistic  Capitals  will 
also  be  rewarded — the  best  two  will 
receive    two-year   subscriptions. 

Five  more  students  (at  least)  of 
.\  r  t  i  s  t  i  c  Penmanship  submitting 
worthy  specimens  of  page  writing  or 
capitals  will  receive  a  dozen  written 
cards  each. 

Spend  your  specimen  in  good  time 
--it  must  reach  us  by  April  15,  1922. 
Better  plan  to  mail  it  the  first  week 
in   .'\pril. 

The  names  of  the  persons  securing 
the  awards  will  be  announced  in  the 
June,  1922,  number.  Plan  to  have 
your  name  in  the  list. 

LEADERSHIP 

In  every  industry — in  every  branch 
of  commerce — some  man  is  inexor- 
ably rising  to  leadership  because  his 
fellows  have  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment and  faith  in  his  honesty  and 
purpose. 

Leadership  is  not  a  reward  but  a 
job  —  a  command  from  society  to 
make  selfish  interest  serve  the  interest 
of  all — to  point  the  way  for  all  to 
prosper. 

(From  advertisement  of  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  New  York  City,  in  Atlantic 
Monthly.) 


LIBERAL   ELEMENTS   IN   PRAC- 
TICAL EDUCATION 

It  is  not  in  literature  and  art  alone 
that  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and 
achievements  of  mankind  have  been 
caught  and  crystallized.  A  new  ma- 
chine: a  device  for  reducing  human 
drudgery;  an  improved  tool  or  utensil 
that  makes  the  day's  work  less  weari- 
some and  more  productive;  a  new 
strain  of  livestock  or  an  improved  var- 
iety of  fruit  or  grain,  perfected  by  long 
continued  selection  and  breeding — 
each  of  these  is  as  truly  a  part  of  the 
human  heritage  as  are  the  great  poems 
and   the  great  pictures. —  (Selected.) 
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Little  Stories  of  Business 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


basehall     team. 


PLAYING    THE    GAME 

•■S-t-r-i-k-e  WAN!"  barked  tho 
umpire,  a.s  tlie  bats;nan,  a  bronzed 
Seneca  Indian,  six 
feet  high,  broad  of 
shoulders,  long  of 
arm,  and  swarthy  of 
face  swung  more  than 
half  w'ay  around  as  he 
missed  the  sphere 
that  came  floating 
slowly  up  to  him, 
from  Mark  Radford, 
pitcher  of  the  H.  B.  I. 
The  ball  came  so 
slowly,  at  such  a  leisurely,  loafing  pace 
that  the  batsman  swung  at  it  with  all 
his  strength  long  before  it  reached 
him  and  gave  a  disgusted  grunt  as  he 
almost  lost  his  balance. 

"B-a-l-l  WAN!"  bawled  the  umpire, 
as  the  white  pill,  swift  as  a  rifle  bullet, 
almost  grazed  the  neck  of  the  bronzed 
Indian,  who  jumped  back  almost  sure 
he  was  hit.  He  glared  angrily  at  the 
pitcher  as  that  slim,  but  well  knit 
youth  deliberately  drew  back  his  arm 
as  if  to  deliver  another  slow  floater 
and  then  with  a  lightning  like  jerk 
swung  a  ball  square  over  the  middle 
of  the  plate  ,as  the  umpire  yelped 
"S-t-r-i-k-e  tub." 

The  H.  B.  I.  baseball  team  was 
made  up  of  students  of  a  great  Busi- 
ness college  located  in  the  city  of 
Hindon,  we  will  call  it,  though  please 
understand  that  all  names  are  ficti- 
tious. ■  They  were  all  boys  in  regular 
attendance,  and  played  for  the  fun  of 
it.  But,  in  the  spring  the  school 
management,  knowing  it  was  a  good 
advertisement,  fitted  them  out  with 
excellent  uniforms  and  each  man  had 
his  own  bat  bag  and  suit  case,  so  they 
traveled  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles, 
playing  Saturday  games  at  large  coun- 
try towns  and  small  cities,  where 
large  crowds  were  sure  to  come  and 
see  them.  They  were  a  natty  looking 
lot  of  young  fellows  well  dressed  and 
most  of  them  well  behaved,  for  they 
were  under  the  active  care  of  Prof. 
Crane,  who  always  went  with  them. 

The  school  team  got  traveling  ex- 
penses only,  as  their  share  of  the  gate 
receipts,  but  the  advertisement 
brought  a  good  many  students,  and 
from  one  of  these  country  towns  that 
spring  came  Mark  Radford,  the  hero 
of  this  little   story  of  mine. 

Victory  in  the  Ninth 

It  was  the  last  half  of  the  iiintli. 
The  H  B.  I.'s  were  one  run  to  the 
good.  Two  Indians  were  on  the 
bases  and  anything  more  than  a  single 
base  hit  by  John  Elkus,  "Little  Elk," 
who  was  not  by  any  means  little,  and 
the  mightiest  swats:nith  of  the  Mo- 
dena  Lidians,  best  amateur  team  in 
western  New  York,  meant  the  win- 
ning of  the  game.  But  alas!  and  alack! 


the  redmen  had  been  fanning  the  wind 
and  knocking  pop  flics  and  skyscrap- 
ers all  the  two  hours  of  play.  An- 
other ball  jumped  close  to  the  bats- 
man and  Little  Elk  cursed  in  fluent 
Seneca  as  he  jur.ped  back  and  shook 
his  fist  vvrathfully  at  the  pitcher.  He 
was  scared,  for  it  is  no  joke  to  be  hit 
by  a  baseball  traveling  with  the  veloc- 
ity of  a  rifle  shot,  and  the  next  min- 
ute another  and  final  ball  shot  square 
across  the  inside  corner  of  the  plate. 
The  umpire  yelled  "YERAOUT"  and 
the  game  was  over  and  the  H.  B.  L 
team,  who  had  hardly  dared  hope  for 
victor}',  gathered  up  their  bats  with 
triumph   in   their   shining   eyes. 

Mark  Radford  was  19  years  old,  5 
ft.  10  in.  high,  straight  as  a  flag  staff, 
and  he  weighed  about  150  lbs.  of  clear 
bone  and  muscle,  for  he  had  been 
brought  up  on  a  farm  just  outside  the 
village  limits,  where  his  father  and 
mother  managed  to  get  a  not  too 
luxurious  living.  Mark  had  been  sent 
to  high  school  and  graduated,  ready 
for  admission  to  college  if  he  had  de- 
cided upon  such  a  course,  but  his 
reading  had  brought  hi  n  in  touch 
with  business  affairs.  So.  that  spring, 
he  had  gone  to  work  in  the  freight 
offices  of  the  C.  R.  R.  and  decided  in 
the  fall  to  enter  the  H.  B.  L 
An  Aim  in  Life 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  when 
you  get  through  school?  Have  you 
any  definite  aim  in  life?"  said  Mr. 
S.  C.  Wilson,  the  principal  of  the  big 
Business  College.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a 
kindly  man  who  had  the  interests  of 
every  student  at  heart,  and  he  made 
it  a  point,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  aims  and 
desires  of  the  young  men  and  wo- 
men who  came  under  his  care. 

"Well,"  said  Mark.  "I  think  I  am 
rather  good  at  figures.  I  stood  high 
in  mathematics  in  school  and  1  like 
that  branch.  We  had  a  little  book- 
keeping and  I  like  that,  and  I  have 
heard  that  there  is  good  money  in 
higher  up  lines  of  accounting.  I  don't 
want  to  be  a  bookkeeper  all  my  life, 
but  I  think  I  might  become  an  auditor 
or  perhaps  by  and  by  a  public  ac- 
countant, or  business  manager." 

"That  is  a  very  well  laid  out  plan. 
I  like  to  see  a  young  man  have  some 
idea  what  he  is  ai'iing  at  and  don't 
l)e  afraid  of  aiming  too  high.  There 
i.t;  more  room  at  the  top  than  there  is 
lower  down." 

"Yes  sir,  that  is  true,  but  it  takes 
some  climbing  to  get  up." 

"Well,  there  is  lots  of  fun  in  a  good 
climb,  and  when  you  get  up  things 
look  so  much  biggger  that  it  is  worth 
while." 

"That's  true,  sir,  I  will  do  the  best 
I    can," 

"That  is  all  anybody  can  do,  niy 
boy,  and  if  you  will   work  as   hard  in 


your  own  interest  as  we  will  work, 
you  will  get  your  money's  worth  and 
remember  us  pleasantly  as  most  o{ 
our   graduates   do." 

Mark  did  a  fine  winter's  work  He 
kept  himself  in  fine  |)hysical  condition 
all  winter  and  when  in  .\pril  of  an 
early  spring  the  baseball  team  was 
made  up,  Mark  was  one  of  the  first 
to  report  to  Mr.  Webber,  the  old  star 
pitcher  of  Cornell,  who  had  the  train- 
ing of  the  H.  B.  I.  ball  team. 
A  Trainer  of  Craft 

Mr.  Webber,  "Webby,"  as  the  bov-: 
all  called  him,  was  a  practicinij  law- 
yer about  :ij  years  of  age.  .\t  2:1 
Webber  was  the  star  pitcher  of  his 
college  nine  and  won  many  a  victory 
for  his  colors.  There  are  tricks  in  all 
trade,  but  the  successful  baseball 
pitcher  is  pretty  much  all  tricks.  He 
has  to  be  if  he  don't  expect  to  get 
knocked  all  over  the  lot.  Webber  was 
a  past  master  of  pitcher's  craft.  His 
chief  effectiveness  laid  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  almost  perfect  control  of 
the  ball,  and  a  p.izzling  change  of 
pace  kept  the  bats. nan  guessing.  One 
of  his  most  effective  tricks  was  to 
throw  the  ball  straight  at  the  bats- 
man. He  used  a  slow  ball  for  this 
move  so  the  bats  nan  had  plenty  of 
time  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  it,  but  it 
rattled  him  to  see  the  ball  cemine 
straight  at  his  head  and  the  next  one 
swift  as  the  pitcher  could  throw  it 
just  grazing  his  neck,  so  that  he  felt 
the  wind  of  it,  didn't  add  to  his  com- 
posure. Then  Webber  would  pass  a 
couple  over  the  plate  and  as  like  as 
not  get  two  called  strikes.  I  regret 
to  say  that  he  would,  on  occasion, 
delil)erately  hit  the  batsman  when 
there  was  nobody  on  the  bases,  espec- 
ially if  he  w-as  a  big  slugger,  whom  he 
wished  to  scare.  He  would  profusely 
apologize  for  the  accident,  which  wa- 
not  an  accident  at  all.  These  trail - 
of  Webber  did  not  make  him  univer- 
sally beloved  among  the  batsmen  of 
opposing  teams,  but  he  pulled  off  a 
good  many  games  by  the  use  of  these 
not  too  scrupulous  methods.  When 
he  completed  his  college  course  at 
aliout  ;.'4  he  was  signed  up  with  one 
of  the  hip  league  teams  but  didn't 
prove  fast  eiiough  for  such  company, 
and  very  wisely  decided  to  take  up 
law  iristead  of  baseball  as  a  profes- 
sion, but  he  still  enjoyed  the  game 
and  n:ade  some  money  every  spring 
training  the   H.  B    I.  team. 

The  Making  of  a  Pitcher 

When  Mark  Radford  passed  the 
hall  in  the  cage  over  the  space  given 
the  pitcher  for  practice  W^-bber's 
heart  leaped  for  joy.  The  past  season 
has  been  rather  disastrous  to  the 
H.  B.  I.  because  of  ineffective  pitch- 
ing. Webber  saw  he  had  a  find  in 
Young  Radford  and  at  once  adopted 
him  as  his  own.  He  had  far  more 
speed  than  Webber  ever  developed, 
for  his  arms  were  longer,  and  his 
joints  seemed  made  of  steel  and  India 
rubber.  He  had  perfect  control  of 
the  ball,  for  at  home,  for  several 
years,  he  had  been  developing  control 
of  the  ball  by  pitching  it  to  a  catcher 

(Continued  oti  2d  following  page  I 
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RESULTS   OF  THE  SPEED   CON- 
TEST    OF     THE     NATIONAL 
SHORTHAND   REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION 
Held  at  Hotel  Clifton,  Niagara   Falls, 
Ontario,  August   25,   1921 

Tlie  vyx\  speed  contest  was,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  remarkalile 
in  the  history  of  the  N.  S.  R.  A. 

There  were  34  contestants — 23  pro- 
fessionals and   11   amateurs. 

Twenty-one  professionals  qualified 
on  one  or  more  speeds  and  submitted 
■18  successful  transcripts. 

Seven  amateurs  qualified  on  the  !.")(> 
speed,  and  two  also  qualified  on  the 
17.')  speed. 

Fifty-seven  speed  certificates  were 
awarded,  of  whicli  nine  went  to  ama- 
teurs. 

Twelve    medals    were    won. 

There  were  no  less  than  eight  ties 
for  place  in  the  various  speeds,  four 
being  triple  ties.  See  the  tabulated 
results   below. 

In  the  150  speed.  Miss  Middaugh's 
perfect  record  of  last  year  was  not 
equaled,  but  five  persons  excelled  all 
previous  records  except  Miss  Mid- 
daugh's, two  contestants  tying  with 
one  error  each. 

In  the  17.^  speed,  new'  records  were 
tnade;  seven  persons,  one  an  amateur, 
excelled  the  best  previous  record. 

The  215-world  record  established 
last  year  by  Neale  Ransom,  was 
broken  by  .\lbert  Schneider,  who  low- 
ered the  number  of  errors  from  ^^.'^ 
to   IS, 

Miss  .-XHce  Mengelkoch  carried  oft" 
the  amateur  honors  in  a  very  impres- 
sive manner  by  standing  first  in  her 
class  in  the  150  speed,  with  a  percent- 
age of  99.5;  and  also  by  beating  all 
former  professional  records  for  accur- 
acy in  the  175  speed.  In  this  speed 
she  had  but  seven  errors,  with  a  per- 
centage   of   99.3'v^. 

The  Prize  Winners 

The  gold  Swan  Fountain  Pen  of- 
fered to  amateurs  was  won  by  Miss 
Mengelkoch. 

C.  P.  Armbruster  and  Leonard 
Meyer  having  tied  in  the  professional 
class  on  the  150  speed,  Mr.  Meyer 
won  the  toss  for  the  prize:  but  Secre- 
tary Gaw  promised  to  secure  another 
lien   for   Mr.   Armbruster. 

Messrs.  Bottome  and  Schneider  tied 
for  first  place  in  the  175  speed,  and 
each  received  a  gold  "Swan." 

Under  the  rules,  the  winners  of 
first,  second,  and  third  places  in  the 
200,  315,  340,  and  380  speeds  received 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals,  re- 
spectively.     (See   figures  below. 

The  manager  of  the  sight-seeing  air- 
plane authorized  the  committee  to 
award  as  an  additional  prize,  a  free 
trip  in  his  plane  to  "see  Niagara  Falls 
from  the  air."  The  committee  de- 
cided to  give  this  to  the  winner  of 
the  trophy. 

The    Champion 

.\lbert  Schneider  won  the  Cham- 
pionship Trophy  of  the  N.  S.  R.  A. 
with  an  average  percentage  of  97.9 
\>n  the  three  speeds— 200.  240,  and  280. 
It   is   interesting   to   note   that   he   won 


(iver    John     F.     Daly     by     the     narrow 
margin  of  .!>%. 

It    seems    that,    aside    from   winning 
five  speed  certificates,  three  gold  med- 


als, a  gold  fountain  pen,  a  bronze 
medal,  the  Championship  Trophy,  and 
a  free  ride  in  the  airplane,  Schneider 
did  not  accomplish  much! 


1  ABULATED    CONTEST    FIGURES 

150  Speed   (Literary  Matter) 

Prof,  or  Total  Per- 

NAME  Amateur  Words   Errors  centage  System 

Meyer,    Leonard    Prof.  747         1  99.9  Success         (Pit.) 

Armbruster,  C.  P Prof.  1  99.9  Graham        (Pit.) 

Pugh,  Herman  N Prof.  2  99.7  Pitmanic 

Ealcomb,  N.  H Prof.  3  99.6  Pitmanic 

Weisenburger,  L.   H Prof.  3  99.6  Gregg 

Mengelkoch,   Alice    Amat.  4  99.5  Scientific      (Pit.) 

Roberts,  Urina    Amat.  6  99.2  Gregg 

Reilender,   E.   A Prof.  6  99.2  Success         (Pit.) 

Victory,   Jerome    Prof.  6  99.2  Osgoodby    (Pit.) 

Dupraw,    Martin    Amat.  7  99.1  Gregg 

George,  N.   M Prof.  8  98.9  Pitman 

Ransom,    Neale    Prof.  8  98.9  Munson        (Pit.) 

Evans,   Helen  W Prof.  8  98.9  Gregg 

Cooper,  Edward  W Prof.  10  98.7  Pitmanic 

McCarthy,  Thomas  J.    ...  Prof.  10  98.7  Success         (Pit.) 

Broadwater,   Jas.    E Amat.  10  E8.7  Gregg 

Keller,   Ben.   D Prof.  14  98.1  Pernin 

Bengough,    Thos Prof.  13  97.4  Pitman 

Farrell,   Ray    Prof.  20  97.3  Pitman 

Polley,  Kenneth  L Amat.  25  96.6  Gregg 

Diehl,  Elnora    Amat.  26  96.5  Scientific      (Pit.) 

Hart,   Ruth   G Amat.  31  95.8  Gregg 

175  Speed   (Literary   Matter) 

Bottome,  Willard    .  .  ., Prof.  873         3  99.6  Graham         (Pit.) 

Schneider,  Albert    Prof.  3  99.6  Gregg 

Reilender,   E.  A Prof.  7  99.2  Success         (Pit.) 

Warnement,  W.  A.  J.  Prof.  7  99.2  Success         (Pit.) 

Mengelkoch,  AUce    Amat.  7  99.2  Scientific      (Pit.) 

Ransom,    Neale    Prof.  9  99.  Munson        (Pit.) 

Victory,   Jerome    Prof.  10  98.8  Osgoodby    (Pit.) 

Meyer,    Leonard    Prof.  11  98.7  Success         (Pit.) 

Keller,   Ben.   D Prof.  13  98.5  Pernin 

Evans,  Helen  W Prof,  15  98,3  Gregg 

Armbruster,  C,  P Prof.  17  98,  Graham        (Pit) 

Weisenburger,  L.  H Prof.  18  98.9  Gregg 

Diehl,  Elnora    Amat.  21  97.6  Scientific      (Pit.) 

George,  N.  M Prof.  28  96.8  Pitman 

McCarthy,  Thos.  J Prof.  38  95.6  Success         (Pit.) 

200  Speed   (Literary  Matter) 

Schneider,   Albert    1003       12  98.8  Gregg 

Daly,  John  F 30  97.  Pitman 

215  Speed   (Literary  Matter) 

Schneider,   Albert    1074       18  98.4  Gregg 

Victory,    Jerome    21  98.  Osgoodby    (Pit.) 

Daly,  John  F 33  96.9  Pitman 

Freeman,  NeUie  Wood    .  .  33  96.9  Pitman 

240  Speed   (Judge's  Charge) 

Daly,  John  F 1203       12  99.  Pitman 

Ransom,    Neale    21  98.3  Munson        (Pit.) 

Schneider,   Albert    22  98.2  Gregg 

Victory,   Jerome    24  98.  Osgoodby    (Pit.) 

Reilender,   E.   A 38  96,8  Success         (Pit.) 

Freeman,  Nellie  Wood.  .  .  38  96,8  Pitman 

Bottome,   Willard    44  96.3  Graham        (Pit.) 

Meyer     Leonard    49  95.9  Success         (Pit.) 

Warnement,  W.  A.  J 52  95.7  Success         (Pit.) 

Weisenburger,  L.  H 62  94.8  Gregg 

280  Speed   (Testimony) 

Schneider,   Albert    1391       44  96.8  Gregg 

Daly,  John  F 59  95.8  Pitman 

Ransom,    Neale    61  95.6  Munson        (Pit.) 

J.  E.   FULLER,   Chairman   Contest   Committee, 

Goldey  College,  Wilmington,    Del. 
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(Conliiv.icd    fro::i   2d   preceding   page) 

selected  from  the  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borliood  over  a  twelve  inch  plate  like 
that  used  on  the  ball  field.  The  re- 
sult was  that  when  spring  opened  and 
the  H.  B.  I.  went  into  field  work  they 
had  a  pitcher  that  could  make  mon- 
keys of  most  country  batsmen  who 
use  little  science  but  try  to  knock  a 
ball  off  the  earth  "up  among  the  little 
stars  sailing  'round  the  moon."  He 
could  bother  the  city  bats  ren  too.  for 
there  was  a  city  league  of  semi-pro- 
fessional players. 

One  thing  Radford  absolutely  re- 
fused to  do,  and  that  was  hit  a  man 
purposely.  He  did  not  consider  that 
a  square  deal.  He  would  send  a  ball 
at  a  man  when  pitching  his  slow 
floater,  but  he  could  shoot  a  ball 
through  the  air  like  a  small  cannon 
shot.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  danger- 
ous trick  to  hit  a  man  with  that  kind 
of  ball.  And  now  the  season  was 
drawing   to  a  close. 

The  game  with  the  Seneca  Indians, 
by  far  the  strongest  team  in  that 
part  of  New  York,  was  likely  to  be 
the  last  of  the  season.  The  H.  B.  I. 
had  not  expected  to  win  it  though 
they  hoped  that  even  the  powerful 
Indians  might  fall  a  victim  to  the  best 
pitcher  they  had  developed  since  the 
school  had  a  team,  and  they  went 
home  prepared  to  paint  the  town  a 
bright  cartnine,  making  a  lot  of 
racket,  which  was  about  all  the  paint- 
ing consisted   of. 

In  Professional  Baseball 

In  the  smoking  car  of  the  train 
which  carried  thcni  into  the  city  rode 
a  stocky  young  man  perhaps  30.  with 
a  decided  limp.  He  was  Mike  Barry, 
old  big  league  player,  now  manager 
of  the  Stars  of  Salina,  State  league 
team.  He  had  heard  of  the  batting 
powers  of  Little  Elk,  the  Seneca  In- 
dian slugger,  and  had  gone  out  there 
to  see  him  in  action,  with  a  view  of 
signing  him  for  the  Stars.  But  Little 
Elk  ignoniiniously  struck  out  or 
popped  up  flies  under  the  magic  de- 
livery of  the  young  II.  B.  I.  pitcher, 
who  himself  had  done  some  very  pret- 
ty work  with  the  bat  against  the  In- 
dian pitcher.  So  Mike  Barry  caivie 
up  to  have  a  talk  with  Webber,  after 
the  game  was   over. 

That  night  Barry  strode  into  the 
office  of  George  Webber  and  said, 
"Webby,  you  old  murderer,  where  did 
you  catch  that  young  pill  slinger  you 
had   at    .Mendota   today?" 

"Why  hello  Mike,  you  ancient  crip- 
ple! Oh,  that  was  just  a  little  pick 
up  of  mine." 

"What  do  you  think  of  him?  Can 
he   do   that   every  day?" 

"Well  he  has  done  it  every  game  so 
far  this  year,  once  or  twice  a  week." 

"He  hit  the  leather  pretty  well  too, 
today." 

"Yes,  you  don't  want  to  pass  it  to 
him  over  the  plate  unless  you  want 
him  to  hit  it." 

"How  is  he  on   he  bases?" 

"Well,  you  saw  him;  what  do  you 
say?" 


"Didn't  seem  to  be  any  lead  on  his 
heels." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Mighty  good  all 
around    young   player." 

"Has  he  got  the  makings  of  a  big 
leaguer?" 

"I  don't  know,  he  is  only  19,  and  of 
course,  in  these  school  games,  playing 
only  once  or  occasionally  twice  a  week 
you  can't  really  tcU  how  he  would 
stand  the  gaff  of  the  big  batsman  and 
the  travel  from  place  to  place  in  the 
league,  but  I  think  he  has  got  the 
makins'." 

"Suppose  I  can  sign  him  up  for  my 
teaiTi?" 

"Well,  he  is  about  through  here; 
you  might  try  him." 

"We  are  in  a  devil  of  a  slump.  Two 
of  our  pitchers  have  gone  stale.  Our 
best  :nan.  Muggins,  has  got  a  lame 
shoulder,  we've  got  one  'has  been' 
and  another  'never  was'  to  fall  back 
on.  and  I've  got  to  have  some  new 
pitching  stuff." 

"Well,  you  better  try  this  boy  if 
he  will  go.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
wlil  or  not.  Let's  go  up  to  his  room 
and  see  him."  .\nd  up  to  his  room 
they  went.  Mark  Radford  was  greatly 
surprised  at  an  offer  of  a  trial  on  the 
Stars.  He  had  not  thought  of  making 
baseball  a  profession  and  he  said. 
"I'm  going  home  tomorrow  and  I'll 
be  back  here  Monday  or  Tuesday  and 
I'll  give  you  my  answer." 

"It  will  be  $150  a  month  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  if  you  make  good  and  $50 
extra  if  we  win  the  state  champion- 
ship." 

"All  right,  sir.  I  will  give  you  my 
answer  Monday." 

Mark  went  home  that  night  and 
talked  the  matter  over  with  his  father 
and  mother.  They  didn't  know  much 
about  professional  baseball  but  the 
$150  a  month,  for  three  months, 
looked  like  a  tidy  sum  to  them  and 
money  was  very  scarce  that  summer, 
so  they  introduced  no  very  strenuous 
objections. 

Mark  came  back  Monday  and  told 
M  r.  Wilson,  the  principal  of  the 
school  about  it.  Wilson  looked  grave. 
He  said,  "Mark,  I  don't  just  like  the 
idea  of  your  going  into  professional 
baseball.  You  are  a  young  country 
boy,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  you 
have  no  bad  habits.  You  may  make 
a  wonderful  pitcher  in  the  profes- 
sional ranks.  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  you  did;  if  you  do  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
good  deal  of  money,  but  you  will  get 
into  pretty  fast  company.  The  life  of 
the  baseball  player  is  short  at  best — 
it  is  generally  over  before  he  is  30 — 
and  then  it  is  too  late  for  most  men 
to  begin  all  over  again  and  make  a 
success  in  business.  I  shall  not  blame 
you  if  you  try  out  this  proposition, 
and  perhaps  even  two  or  three  years 
of  baseball  pitching  would  not  spoil 
you."  Mark  wanted  to  go,  he  loved 
the  game,  and  it  greatly  appealed  to 
him.  this  opportunity  to  try  his  skill 
against  real  baseball  players.  He  had 
confidence  that  he  could  make  good, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  first  of 
July  saw  him  report  for  duty  with  the 
Stars,  salary  $150  a  month  if  he  made 


good.  The  Stars,  who  were  flickerin 
badly  on  account  of  a  disabled  pitcl 
iug  staff,  didn't  waste  any  time  i 
giving  Mark  an  opportunity  to  she 
his  wares.  They  put  him  on  the  ver 
first  day  of  the  week  against  the  Bi.'- 
ons,  a  powerful  slugging  team  and  thi 
boy  acquitted  himself  gloriously,  an 
seven  scattering  hits  and  no  two  c 
them  bunched  were  all  the  Bison; 
obtained  off  this  young  man  straigh 
from  the  bush.  He  fielded  faultlessl> 
got  his  base  on  balls  twice  by  coc 
waiting  for  an  unsteady  pitcher,  lai  . 
down  a  sacrifice,  knocked  out  a  lon;. 
fly  that  brought  a  man  in  from  third 
and  sent  a  pretty  Texas  leaguer  ovei 
the   shortstop's   head. 

The  crowd  went  wild  and  Mik' 
Barry  was  more  than  pleased. 

A  Natural  Ballplayer 

Mark  Radford  was  a  natural  born 
ball  player.  There  are  such  men  just 
as  there  are  natural  born  poets  and 
artists  and  ink  slingers  like  Dennis 
and  Mandarasz.  Of  course,  he  learned 
many  new  things  in  the  powerful 
State  league,  a  league  which  contained 
players  almost  good  enough  to  maki- 
the  National  or  the  American,  man>- 
of  them  old  time  National  and 
American  players  who  had  begun  to 
slow  up.  The  Stars  were  a  pretty 
decent  lot  of  fellows  as  ball  players 
go.  They  were  badly  in  need  og 
pitching  talent,  and  they  welcome^ 
this  new  and  effective  addition  to  thefr 
fighting  strength,  all  but  one  or  two 
of  the  pitchers  who  were  on  the  dowfi 
grade. 

Mark  got  his  $150  a  month 
promptly,  and  when  the  season  wa.' 
over  he  was  offered  a  contract  for  the 
next  y  ar  at  $200  a  month  for  a  six- 
month  period.  $1,200  looked  big.  He 
had  been  offered  10  a  week  to  enter 
the  office  of  a  big  chain  of  clothing 
stores  who  had  their  manufactory  and 
central  office  in  the  city  of  Hindoo. 
Ten  dollars  a  week.  $520  for  52  weeks, 
looked  pretty  small  besides  $1200  for 
25  weeks  with  the  Stars,  and  he  de- 
cided to  go  back  in  April.  Mr.  Web- 
ber said,  "You  will  be  a  fool  if  you 
don't.  You  are  only  20  now,  have  not 
begun  to  get  to  your  best  yet.  You 
can  afford  to  give  five  or  six  years, 
even  ten,  to  baseball,  and  in  that  time 
you  will  reach  the  $5000  a  year  salary 
list  if  you  keep  up  the  pace  you  have 
made  so  far."  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  so 
enthusiastic  but  he  said:  "Really,  I 
can't  blame  you  much,  Mark,  if  you 
try  it  two  or  thre  years  longer,  but 
look  out  for  some  of  the  things  on 
which  baseball  players  trip  up.  I 
have  seen  lots  of  them,  good  fellows 
at  the  start,  go  by  the  boards  and 
end  on  the  rocks.  Some  of  them  it 
was  wine,  some  of  them  it  was  women 
and  some  of  them  it  was  cards.  The 
three  together  will  put  most  any  man 
out  of  business."  Mark  Radford 
laughed,  for  while  he  had  occasionally 
taken  a  glass  of  beer,  played  a  game 
of  five  cent  ante  with  the  boys  and 
taken  a  girl  to  the  movies  or  a  dance, 
he  did  not  feel  in  any  danger  of  going 
(Continued  on  4th  following  page') 
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Lessons  in  Artistic  Penmanship 

For  Beginners 


Principal  of  the  Bu 


By  M.  A.  ALBIN 

i  School  of  the  Oreeon 
Portland.  Oregon 


of  Technology 


Foreword 

I  wish  to  make  it  clearly  understood 
in  advance  that  in  accepting  this  com- 
imission  to  prepare  a  series  of  lessons 
[in  what  the  profession  usually  terms 
■  "Ornamental  Penmanship"  I  shall 
'keep  but  one  class  of  individuals  in 
mind,  viz.,  BEGINNERS.  Also,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  teach 
the  beginner  how  to  acquire  skill  in 
adding  those  shades  and  flourishes  to 
standard  script  forms  that  make  of 
practical  penmanship  a  fine  art.  I 
shall  strive  to  prepare  all  lessons  with 
the  single  purpose  of  showing  the  be- 
ginner how  to  attain  what  little  skill 
I  have  attained,  and  inspire  him  to 
strive  for  that  excellence  that  will 
'make  of  him  a  master  penman. 

Who  Are  the  Beginners? 

(  If  you  have  learned  to  hold  a  pen 
properly  for  business  writing,  and 
have  acquired  such  command  of  move- 

■ment  and  developed  such  lightness  of 
touch  as  to  enable  you  to  drive  the 
pen  over  the  paper  easily  at  your  will, 
producing  uniform  business  writing, 
you  are  sufficiently  skilled  to  under- 
take this  course.  I  have  even  found 
students  who  never  became  good 
business  penmen  until  their  souls  were 

istirred  by  the  swerve  and  curve  of 
artistic  penmanship  with  its  contrasts 
of  hair-line  and  shade.  Yes,  you  are 
eligible   to  the  practice   of  this  course 

^of  lessons  if  you  have  been  introduced 

:to    the    movement    basis    of    modern 

;business    penmanship. 


Who  Has  the  Necessary  Talent? 

If  you  are  inspired  by  the  graceful- 
ness of  skillful  and  beautiful  penman- 
ship and  have  that  abiding  desire 
which  compels  you  to  strive  with  in- 
finite patience  and  perseverence  for 
self  expressian,  then  you  are  endowed 
with  the  necessary  natural  talent. 

The  accompanying  specimen  of  pen- 
manship it  not  a  lesson.  It  is  offered 
as  a  suggestion  of  the  style  and  qual- 
ity toward  which  students'  efforts  will 
be  directed 

What  to   Do   First 

Write  me  of  j-our  intention  of  fol- 
lowing this  course  of  lessons  which 
will  continue  through  the  ne.xt  eight 
months,  in  your  easiest  business  style, 
as   follows: 

Mr.  M.  A.  Albin, 

1j50  Knowles  Ave., 
Portland,    Oregon. 
My  dear  Mr.   .Albin: 

I  purpose  following  \-our  lessons 
in  the  artistry  of  penmanship  ap- 
pearing in  the  Business  Educator. 
I  believe  in  my  ability  to  acquire 
skill,  and  have  confidence  in  your 
ability  to  inspire  me   to   effort. 

The  set  of  shaded  and  flourished 
capitals  enclosed  is  my  best  effort 
along  that  line  at  the  present 
time.  Specimens  will  be  sent  you 
each  month  from  my  lesson  prac- 
tice. 

Yours   sincerely. 
Age  (Your  Name) 

Occupation 


(Mr.  .\lbin  will  acknowledge  these 
letters  with  a  personal  letter  of  sug- 
gestion and  advice,  if  you  will  enclose 
twelve  cents  in  stamps. — Editor.) 
Second  Step 
Provide  yourself  with  the  proper 
materials.  Remember  that  most  of 
our  present  day  masters  of  penman- 
ship got  their  start  and  much  of  their 
skill  through  lessons  published  in  the 
penmanship  journals;  that  materials 
were  not  so  easily  or  readily  procured 
as  at  the  present  time;  and  that  much 
precious  time  was  wasted  with  im- 
proper or  inferior  ir.aterials.  Your 
outfit  is  ine.xpensive — with  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  dollars  invested  in  sup- 
plies professional  penmen  are  able  to 
earn  from  two  thousand  to  five  thous- 
and dollars  a  year.  For  these  lessons 
you  will  need  a  quantity  of  good 
paper,  some  ink,  the  best  oblique  pen- 
holder you  can  buy  (not  the  most 
expensive)  and  plenty'  of  the  proper 
kind  of  pens.  For  the  first  few  les- 
sons we  will  use  Gillotte  No.  604  EF, 
Spencerian  No.  1,  or  Zanerian  Ideal. 
The  appended  list  of  supplies  will 
suggest  what  yon  need,  and  I  know 
of  no  better  source  than  the  service 
department  of  this  magazine: 
;4  gross  Zanerian  Ideal  Pens — 40c 
postpaid. 
1   Zanerian  Expert  Oblique  Holder — 

20c   postpaid. 
1  bottle    .Arnold's   Japan    Ink   —   45c 

postpaid. 
1  pkg.    Zanerian    5-lb.    paper,    Yz    in. 
ruling,   $1..50   and    postage.      (Ship- 
ping weight  4  lbs.     -Ask  your  post- 
master what  the   postage   will   be.) 
If  j'ou  live  in  the  United  States  and 
will  send  a  card   saying  "Send  mater- 
ials   for    Ornamental    Penmanship    C. 
O.  D."  j'ou  can  pay  the  postman  when 
he    delivers    them.     The    cost   will    be 
from  $2.25  to  $2.75,  depending  on  dis- 
tance from   Columbus. 
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$ai»  in  I'ns  infinite 
inisftum  hiis  railed 
from  ourmiDsf  lutp 
ln>lom>i>-  lutuHtep 
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ujha-  hns-been-  a 
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nur  soi'ietil  nui>  ut 
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C.   Rice,   Policy  Engro 


the  New  England   Mutual   Life  Ins 


YOUR  CONVENTION 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS,   the  twenty-fourth  annual   Convention    <if 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  which  will  be  held  at 
St.    Louis,  Missouri,  December  27  to  30,   1921,    is    your  Convention. 
It  should  be  the  best  meeting  ever  held  in  the  history   of   the    Feder- 
ation.    Plans  for  a  big  and  profitable  meeting  are  being  laid  by   the  officers, 
who  have  been  working  ever  since  the  (.  leveland  meeting  adjourned. 

The  Federation  needs  your  membership  and  influence,  but  y<iu  need  the  help  of  the  Federation 
even  more.  You  will  meet  the  live-wires  of  the  commercial  teachinfr  profession — hundreds  of 
them  who  have  been  attending  the.se  conventions  for  years.  A  directory  of  the  membership 
will  tie  published  at  the  close  of  the  c<*ivention.  and  each  member  will  receive  a  copy.  You 
want  your  name  to  be  on  that  list, 

Vnil'RF  INTFRF^TFn  '"  commercial  education  and  in  the  National  Commercial  Teach- 
1  M\J  l\t  m  I  tntO  I  CU  ^rs-  Federation  beyond  a  doubt.  Show  your  interest,  encouraue 
the  officers,  and  heli*  in  makinK  the  comini?  meetinjr  biffKer  and  better  by  fltlinfr  out  and  siicninir 
the  following  blank.     If  convenient,  enclose  your  check  for  $2.00  and  close  the  transaction. 

JOHN  ALFRED   WHITE.    General Stcrtlary. 
818  Monroe  Si.,    Cory,   Ind. 
I    detire    to    become  a    member   of    THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL    TEACH- 
ERS ■  FEDERA  TION.  and  will  pay  the  $2  member. hip  duet  by  Dec.   I.  1921. 


.School 


A.  P.  Meub,  who  has  been  advertisii 
HI  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  f 
.several  months,  was  the  victim  of  ; 
unpleasant  accident  in  the  B.  E.  prir 
iiig  office  last  month.  The  type  fro 
which  the  address,  "Pasadena,  Calil 
is  printed  fell  out  of  the  form  and  w 
put  back  in  the  order  "Cansd: 
Paifal."  If  any  replies  to  his  advi 
[isement  were  sent  to  this  address  th< 
must  have  proved  puzzling  to  the  pc 
office  authorities.  Mr.  Meub  is  st 
located  in  Pasadena,  and  still  offerii 
excellent  instruction  in  pcnmansh 
1).\    correspondence. 


Home  Study 


TEACHEftS'  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGE.  Washington,  D. 


DiUiUi 


DEGREE 

HOME    STUDY 
OTHER    Courses 

AfRITE   TODAY 

Dean,  Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 


IJ>IPiL€>:»lAS 


>VANTi:i)I 

An  experiencfd  engrroseer.  Also  K«»od.  capa- 
b!e  youn>r  penman  to  learn  engrossintr  anri 
illuminatinjr.  Good  chance  for  advancement 
State  salary  to  bepin  with.    Send  samples. 

B.  C.   Kassell  Company 

Kngrosscrs.  Engravers,   Uihotfraphers 
lOS  N.  Clark  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


CIVIL  SERVICI 


lacd  I 


actly 


sheets  arrantiert  t 
t5  for  short  tim 
refunded.     Our  s 

Sample  lesson,  illustrated  oataloftue  free. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  CORRES.  SCHOOL,  Box  331.  Phlli., 

SI,OOO.O0 

Kiven  away.  I  will  sell  a  Brst-clasB  Business  0> 
letre  in  fine  territory,  with  no  competition  {•: 
$1,000.00  less  than  its  real  value.    Terms  for  par 

Address  B.   B.  B. 

Care  The  Business  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio 

FOR  SALE 

A  Bu»in.-»M  Srlioul  in  n  city  of  more  thun  L>i1.000. 
cornpotition.  i>t>cntcd  in  the  Lake  Stntes.  lAO  ye: 
nttendnne*.  Pricf  very  low  for  immL-diatf  na!c.  Ow 
wunti  to  take  advantage  of  opcnjnK  in  another  busin 

Address.  LAKE  STATE. 

Cur*  The  Rasinesi  Eilucator.  ColumbuD.  Ohio. 


I   WANT  TO   BUll 

A  good  school  in  West  or  Northwest^ 
State  prices,  terms  and  send  full  dat:^ 

Addreaa  X.  Y.  Z. 

('Are  The  BuHincH,  Educator.  Colambus,  Ohio 


^     ,^J^u<i/n^d^<^i^iua^i9^      ^ 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salaries, 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCf, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Miss  Bessie  R.  Wood,  who  taught  last 
j'car  witli  tlie  Mid-Paciiic  InstitutL-, 
Houohilu,  is  a  new  conniercial  teach- 
er in  the  Northampton,  Mass..  High 
School. 

Miss  Barbara  Gamwell,  of  Seatlle.  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Clarkston,  Wash.,  High  School. 
F.  A.  Wilkes,  head  of  the  commercial 
work  of  the  Brockton.  Mass..  High 
School  for  several  years.  beco:res 
Specialist    in    Commercial    Education, 

|.\lbany,  N.  Y.,  the  position  formerly 
held  by  the  late  W.  E.  Bartholomew. 
Paul   Lomax,    recently   of   Albany,    N. 

■y.,  goes  to  Trenton.  N.  J.,  as  Director 

'of  Commercial   Education. 

yE.  N.  eavey,  of  Middleboro,  Mass.,  is 

.a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Wor- 

"cester.  Mass.,  Business  Institute. 
I.  O.  Clime,  for  several  years  head  of 

I  the  coiimercial  work  of  the  Braddock. 

.Pa.,  High  School,  is  to  teach  next 
year  in  the  High  School  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Helen  E.  Nash,  of  Westboro,  Mass.. 
has  been  elected  to  take  charge  of  the 
cmomercial  work  in  the  Whitinsville, 
Mass.,  High  School  the  coming  year. 
Pearl  Palmer,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  is  to 
teach   next   year   in   the   State   Normal 

^School  at   Chadron,  Neb. 
Miss  Ella  Carpenter,  for  several  years 
commercial   teacher  in   the    Irvington. 

'N.  J.,  High  School,  is  to  be  next  year 

•  with  the  High  School  at  Kearnev, 
N,  J. 

Miss  Pearl  Cheadle,  of  Iowa  City,  is 
a    new    shorthand    teacher    with     the 

■Rochester,   Minn..   High  School. 

I  Ralph  B.  Young,  head  of  the  com- 
mercial  work   of  the   Concord,   N.   H., 

.  High   School    for   several   years,   is   to 
be    head    of    the    Commercial    Depart- 
ment   of    the    Deering    High    School. 
Portland,   Maine,  the  coming  year. 
May    E.    Blanchard,    for    some    years 

'  commercial    teacher    in    the     Belding. 

.  Mich.,  High  School,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 

■Traverse   City,   Mich..   High   School. 

;  C.    H.    Burris    is    a    new    commercial 

■  teacher  with  the  Hoflf  Business  Col- 
lege, Warren,  Pa. 


Advanced  Accounting 

New  classes  organized  September  6.  1921.  Higher  Ac 
counting.  Auditing.  Business  Law.  C.  P  A.  Courses 
Send  for  L'atalog.  We  are  near  the  great  Mammoth  Cave 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

BOWLING  GREEN.  KENTUCKY 


Southern  Teachers' Agency 


Columbia,  S.  C. 


Chattanooea,  Tenn. 


COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

NO  FEES  UNLESS  PLACED 

Continuous   Enrollment   in    Three 

Offices.      New  Booklet. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Never  were  the  opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
now  open.  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping:,  salesmanship,  type- 
writins-  and  penmanship  to  better  positions  payinp  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 
blanks.     Address: 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  BIdg.,  MARION,  IND 


SCHOOL  A| 
erviceV 
ocietieU 


specializes  in  placing 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

conducted  by  and  for 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Write  for  information   to  our 


79  HALSEY  ST. 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


116  W.  14th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


A  real  service  bureau  for  Commercial  Teachers  managred  by  G.  S. 
Kimball,  well  known  commercial  teacher  and  author.  Free  regis- 
tration —  NO  CHARGE  until  you  get  the  position  YOU  WANT 

SOME  FINE  FALL  POSITIONS  STILL  UNFILLED-ENROLL  NOW 


C.  P.  A.  Men-We  can  place  you  in  $5000  teaching  positions 

The  demand  for  teachers  of  higher  accounting,  with  C.  P.  A. 
degrees,  will  never  be  satisfied.  We  have  splendid  open- 
ings, paying  from  $2000  to  $5000,  for  well  qualified  men. 
We  also  have  several  hundred  calls  for  good  teachers  of 
general  commercial  subjects.  These  must  be  filled  before 
October  1.  Write  to  us  for  our  registration  blank. 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


-  College.  El  Pas. 
Wilkes.  Brockton.  Mass 
rating  in  tlie  Civil  Serv 
State  of  New  York.     0 


just  placed  Lee  A.  Wolfard.  of  Las 
1  Marshall  College.  Huntington.  W. 
Beyon,  of  Iowa  State  Teach- 
the  eomniereial  work  of  The 
and  our  candidate.  Fred  A. 
School,  received  the  highest 
ippointed  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education  for  the 
top-notch  salaries.     MAY  WE  HELP  YOU? 


BLUE  RIBBONS 


The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  HiU.  Beverly,  Mass 


WHY  JOIN  US? 


A  BUREAU  for 
Specialists  —  no 
elementary  school 
subjects.  The  position  you  want,  or  nothing 
to  pay.  Commercial  teachers  placed  in  the 
best  schools  in  America.  More  than  half  of 
the  State  Universities  have  selected  our  candi- 
dates. Emergency  positions  open.  For  a  choice  position,  now 
or  later,  write  us. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOULS,  MO- 


f^'     '^J^u^n^<i^£f/iuvah-      ^ 


CRAGIN 

(Continued   from  4th  preceding  page) 

to  wreck  from  either  wine,  women  or 
card*. 

The  Second  Year 

Xcxt  season  opened  brilHantly  for 
Mark  Radford.  He  was  a  decided 
favorite  with  the  baseball  fans  of 
Salina  and  Mike  Barry,  an  old  time 
ball  player  himself,  knew  that  it  was 
easy  to  spoil  a  young  pitcher  by  over- 
work and  Barry  intended  to  make 
somebody  pay  large  money  for  Mark 
if  he  developed  into  a  tit  man  for  the 
big  leagues,  as  Mike  was  quite  con- 
fident he  would.  So  he  worked  him 
very  moderately,  two  games  a  week 
at  most.  This  took  place  a  dozen 
years  ago,  when  baseball  teams  did 
not  carry  a  string  of  pitchers  as  long 
as   a   circus  parade. 

Mike  Barry  put  it  this  way:  "Now, 
young  fellow-me-lad,  I  don't  want  to 
preach  to  you.  I  take  a  drink  myself 
when  I  can  get  it  and  if  the  boys 
want  a  glass  of  beer  I  don't  interfere 
with  them,  but  if  you  want  to  get  the 
best  results  from  that  artii  of  yours, 
which  is  worth  its  weight  in  silver 
anyway,  perhaps  gold,  fight  shy  of 
the  booze.  You  can't  put  the  ball 
where  you  want  it  unless  your  head 
is  clear,  and  it's  many  the  pitcher  I 
have  seen  go  to  the  well  and  get 
cracked  for  crooking  his  elbow." 
Mark  knew  the  old  ball  player  was 
right  and  he  was  so  temperate  that 
he  never  saw  but  one  ball  at  a  time, 
which  is  more  than  many  a  good 
pitcher  can   say. 

During  the  early  season  the  team 
played  quite  a  number  of  games  with 
college  teams  and  it  was  on  the  cam- 
pus at  Cornell  that  Mark  met  his  fate 
in  the  person  of  a  dark  eyed,  dark 
haired  pleasant  looking  young  woman, 
a  Co-ed  at  the  great  University.  There 
had  been  a  hot  game  of  ball  in  which 
the  Stars  had  shone  with  unusual 
brilliance  and  Mark  Radford  had  es- 
pecially sc'infillated  After  the  game 
was  over,  those  of  the  boys  who  eared 
to  do  so  had  been  introduced,  and 
Mark  met  Clara  Deane.  It  was  a 
case  of  "at  first  sight"  on  his  part, 
and  he  found  that  the  girl  ca  ne  from 
Salina,  In  the  months  that  followed, 
when  her  vacation  time  came,  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  the  acquaint- 
ance should  be  kept  up  and  the  girl 
had  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
young  fellow,  for  she  was  intellectual 


s,  the  veteran  penman,  formerly  of  Pierce  School,  Philadelphia,  flour- 
ished the  above  while  in  mid-Atlantic.  If  the  spirit  mDves  Mr.  Collins  to  swing  his 
skillful  pen  in  the  midst  of  each  sea  or  ocean  over  which  he  will  nass  on  his  trip 
around  the  world,  v.-e  shall  see  some  more  of  his  work. 

Judging  from  the  grace  and  beauty  of  this  design,  the  atmosphere  on  the  Aquitania, 
the  liner  on  which  Mr.  Collins  is  sailing,  must  tie  conducive  to  the  .execution  of 
flourishing. 


as  well  as  a  lover  of  sports.  She  liked 
baseball  ,  she  liked  athletics,  she 
played  a  good  game  of  tennis  and 
could  knock  the  golf  balls  around  the 
lot  better  than  Mark  could.  Her 
father  was  a  business  man  of  moder- 
ate means  and  the  girl  was  taking  a 
course  at  Cornell. 

The  Stars  of  Salina  were  that  year 
a  powerful  aggregation.  Mark  Rad- 
ford was  the  main  stay  of  the  pitching 
staff  with  two  capable  assistants. 
They  ran  him  up  against  the  most 
|)owerful  teams  of  the  league  and  left 
the  weaker  members  to  the  other  two, 
and  at  the  middle  of  July  with  the 
season  half  over  the  Stars  had  a  good 
lead,  and  seemed  reasonably  sure  of 
being  the  State  cha  npions. 
Queer  Happenings 

But  just  about  this  time  queer  things 
began  to  happen.  .Mike  Harry  had 
unaccountably  resigned  his  position 
as  Manager.  .Mike  was  popular  with 
the  people  and  well  liked  by  the  best 
men  of  the  team,  but  three  or  four 
excellent  players  of  the  Sandlot  type 
didn't  like  Barry.  With  his  resigna- 
tion   there    cane    great    changes.      .'\ 


hotel  man  of  not  too  savory  reputa- 
tion became  the  controlling  stock- 
holder and  his  son.  Edward  Delaney 
quite  a  sporting  man  about  town  be- 
came manager  of  the  team  with  Buck- 
Icy,  the  second  baseman,  an  enemy 
of  Barry,  field  captain  and  playing 
manager.  Then  things  began  to  hap 
pen.  College  teams  and  independent 
teams,  braced  up  for  the  occasion,  be- 
gan to  win  games  from  the  Stars. 
These  games  were  never  won  while 
Mark  Radford  was  in  the  box  but 
with  the  team  one  or  two  runs  ahead 
he  would  be  taken  out,  another 
pitcher  put  in  and  either  that  pitcher 
would  get  a  slugging  or  else  bone- 
head  playing  by  the  infield  would  lose 
the  game.  Radford  at  first  thought 
it  was  simply  bad  luck  which  may 
come  at  any  time,  but  when  this  per- 
formance was  repeated  three  or  four 
times  at  points  where  the  Stars  were 
strong  favorites  in  the  betting,  Mark 
began  to  have  suspicion  that  some-i 
thing  was  "rotten  in  Denmark."  Ona 
day  he  came  across  Mike  Barry,  ths 
old  manager.  Mike  was  now  scout" 
(Continued  on  2nd  following  page) 
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The  accompanying  illustration  is 
that  of  an  Honor  Roll,  a  branch  of 
the  Engrosser's  Art 
for  which  there  is 
much  demand.  This 
specimen  may  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  average 
student  of  engrossing 
who  is  able  to  letter 
with  the  broad  pen. 
The  size  of  the  origi- 
nal was  16x20,  and  a 
kid  finish  b  r  i  s  t  o  1 
board  is  absolutely  necessary  for  work 
which  requires  the  use  of  the  brush 
and  water  color. 

Outline  the  border  and  flags  and 
letter  in  all  the  reading  matter  with 
waterproof  India  Ink. 

The  broad  portion  of  the  border  is 
painted  in  crimson  lake  as  well  as  the 
stripes  of  the  flag.  The  outer  and 
inner  narrow  band  of  the  border  and 
the  background  of  the  stars  of  the 
flag  in  Prussian  blue.  The  three  links 
emblem  of  the  Odd  Fellows  was  done 
in  gold  and  outlined  in  black.  The 
initials  I.  O.  O.  F.  in  two  shades  of 
blue  outlined  in  black.  The  ribbon  en- 
twining the  flags  and  emblem  in  crim- 
son lake,  and  the  spray  of  palm  in 
two  shades  of  green,  mixing  Hooker's 
green  No.  2  and  Payne's  gray.  The 
star  in  front  of  the  first  name  in  gold, 
signifying  the  supreme  sacrifice.  The 
shading  of  the  display  lines  and  the 
clouded  background  also  in  various 
shadse  of  the  green  before  mentioned. 
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William  E.  Smith,  recently  with  Lee's 
Commercial  College.  Stamford,  Conn., 
is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Continuation 
School.  Albany.  X.  Y. 

Minnie  Carnahan  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion to  teach  in  the  Sunnyside,  Wash., 
High  School  the  coming  year. 

J.  H.  Weaver,  President  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  Business  College,  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  celebrated  his  81st  birth- 
day on  August  27.  The  Evening  Re- 
view of  East  Liverpool  recently  con- 
tained a  two  column  article  regarding 
Mr,  Weaver,  recalling  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  very  prominent  in  educa- 
tional matters  in  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  for  many  years.  He  has  also 
had  a  large  part  in  the  development 
of  the  Grange  movement. 

His  son,  F.  T.  Weaver,  is  associated 
in  the  East  Liverpool  school,  while 
another  son,  W.  W.  Weaver,  is  man- 
ager of  the  Alliance,  Ohio.  Business 
College. 


Miss  Abi  Beynon,  for  several  years 
with  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  is  the  new  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  The  Jun- 
ior College,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Ethel  A.  Rowe,  for  some  years  with 
the  Englewood,  X.  J..  High  School, 
is  to  teach  next  year  in  Springfield, 
Mass. 

S.  S.  Safford  is  the  new  head  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Porterville, 
Calif.,  High  School. 

Miss  Alice  Kenney,  of  Xorth  Brew- 
ster, Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  Colebrook,  X.  H.,  Acad- 
emy. 

Ida  M.  Gordon,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
in  the  Clarksb.urg,  West  Virginia, 
Schools,  recently  ordered  one  hun- 
dred Grammar  Grade  Certificates  and 
five  High  School  Certificates  for  her 
pupils.  Miss  Gordon  is  skillful  in  de- 
vising plans  for  arousing  interest.  .An 
article  describing  the  organization  of 
the  Reds  and  the  Blues  appeared  in 
our  February,  1921,  number.  Evidently, 
the  Reds  and  the  Blues  in  Clarksburg 
are  running  a  close  race  for  pen;r.an- 
sliip   honors. 


Ruth  C.  Smith,  recently  with  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  is  to 
be  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Xewton.  Iowa,  High  School  the  com- 
ing year. 

Miss  Mary  Mytton,  the  well  known 
commercial  teacher,  is  now  connected 
with  the  South  Dakota  School  of 
Business,  Watertown,  S.  Dak.,  where 
she  has  charge  of  Penmanship,  Tj'pe- 
writing  and  Gregg  Theory.  Miss  Myt- 
ton is  an  experienced  instructor  of 
penmanship  and  the  commercial 
branches,  and  we  feel  quite  confident 
will  prove  to  be  a  verj-  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  faculty  of  the  South  Da- 
kota School  of  Business. 

D.  Clyde  Beighey,  well  known  to  com- 
mercial educators  in  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh,  has  charge  this  year  of 
the  department  of  co.T.mercial  educa- 
tion in  the  Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  College,  Mcaomb,  111.  Mr. 
Beighey  is  a  good  business  writer,  a 
trained  accountant,  a  university  grad- 
uate and  an  experienced  teacher  of 
note.  His  work  at  Macomb  should 
result  in  turning  out  many  well  quali- 
fied commercial  teachets  from  that 
school. 
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(Continued  from  2nd  preceding  page) 
for  one  of  the  big  league  teams,  and 
Barry  said:  "Keep  your  eye  peeled, 
young  feller,  there  is  a  crooked  bunch 
in  the  Stars  and  they  are  playing 
with  the  gamblers,  or  I  lose  my  bet. 
They  had  no  1)usiness  losing  that 
game  with  Hamilton,  or  the  one  with 
Fordhani.  Xever,  in  all  this  world, 
if  things  was  on  the  level.  You  look 
out  they  don't  get  you  in  anything  of 
that  kind.  It  is  all  day  to  a  man  that 
gets  caught  in  any  such  thing  as  that." 

"Don'tyou  worry,"'  said  Mark  Rad- 
ford. "Nobody  will  get  me  into  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  It  would  not  be'a 
safe  operation  to  ask  me  to  throw  a 
game." 

"Yes,  I  know  that  is  right,"  said 
Mike.  "I  always  sized  you  up  for  a 
white  man  besides  having  some  sense, 
and  nobody  but  a  blank  fool  would 
fall  for  any  such  crook  games  as  I 
htlieve  they  are  playing." 

Mark  went  back  to  Salina.  As  I 
have  said  before,  it  was  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight  with  Mark  but  Clara 
Deane  was  not  so  badly  smitten,  she 
wanted  to  know  what  Nfark  was  going 
to  do.  Mark  thought  five  or  si,K  years 
of  baseball  at  a  rising  salary  would 
start  him  nicely  in  business.  Clara 
thought  differently.  She  said,  "I  like 
you,  Mark,  and  of  course,  I  like  to 
see  you  play  baseball,  but  I  don't  like 
that  crowd  that  you  train  with  and 
I  don't  believe  you  can  afford  to  make 
baseball  your  profession  for  the  next 
five  or  si.N  years  even.  If  you  do,  you 
will  be  just  that  much  behind  when 
it  co.mes  to  taking  up  a  real  business, 
and  no  gifl  would  want  to  marry  a 
man  who  is  only  known  as  a  great 
'has  been'."  Her  argument  had  con- 
siderable weight  with  Mark  Radford 
and  when  his  team  went  up  to  Hindon 
one  day  to  play  the  Hindon  Wolves, 
one  of  the  strongest  of  the  Interna- 
tional League  teams  and,  with  Mark 
pitching,  came  out  at  th  elong  end  of 
the  game,  he  had  a  talk  with  Mr. 
S.  C.  Wilson  and  Wilson  said,  "I  have 
not  changed  my  mind,  Mark.  You 
will  undonbtedly  make  the  big  league 
and  that  is  the  worst  of  it  They  will 
pay  you  a  large  salary  and  if  you  don't 
meet  with  an  accident  you  may  last 
ten  years  or  even  longer,  like  Christy 
Mathewson  or  Sy  Young,  but  the 
chances  are  you  will  not,  and  then  if 
you  do.  you  will  spoil  your  liking  for 
anything  in  business,  and  this  country 
needs  good  business  men  more  than  it 
needs  good  baseball  players."  Mark 
was  wavering  when  he  went  back,  but 
the  thing  that  brought  his  final  de- 
cision was  neither  Mr.  Wilson  nor 
Clara. 

The   Climax 

(ine  night  the  manager  of  the  teaTU, 
who  had  been  unusually  intimate  with 
Mark  of  late,  asked  him  to  come  up 
to  his  room  and  smoke  a  cigar.  Mark 
went,  and  to  his  astonishment  Delaney 
opened  a  queer  line  of  talk.  The  next 
day  they  were  to  begin  a  series  of 
games  with  the  Eagles  of  Kasttown. 
their  nearest  rivals  in  the  race  for  the 
state  championship.  Young  Delaiuy 
drank     pretty      freely.        Mark      didn't 


drink  at  all,  for  since  he  had  met 
Clara  he  had  left  out  even  the  occa- 
sional glass  of  beer.  "Xow."  said 
Delaney.  "You  ain't  above  making 
$500  are  you  Mark?" 

"Why,  $")00  would  laok  good  to  iv.e. 
Where  am   I   going  to  pick   that   up?" 

"Easiest  thing  in  the  world.  \\'e 
have  got  three  games  with  the  Eagles 
here,  tomorrow.  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Xow  the  betting  men  all  around  are 
giving  odds  that  we  win  two  out  of 
three.  You're  down  to  pitch  the  first 
game  and  maybe  we  will  have  to  put 
you  in  the  last  game.  It  is  on  the 
inside  slate  that  the  Stars  drop  two 
of  these  games.  We  can'  do  it  with- 
out making  a  dead  give  away  of  it 
unless  you're  in  on  the  deal.  The 
whole  infield  works  together  when  I 
say  drop  a  game,  but  if  you  pitch  as 
you  can  pitch  they  can't  throw  the 
game  without  the  crowd  being  on,  but 
if  you  are  in.  it  is  $.500  in  your  pocket 
and  a  good  deal  more  than  that  in  the 
pockets  of  the  crowd  that  is  running 
this  team."  If  Delaney  had  not  been 
drinking  it  is  a  question  if  he  would 
hvae   dared   state   the  case   so   plainly. 

Mark  Radford  turned  brick  red  and 
then  his  face  faded  a  dead  white  and 
his  eyes  burned  like  grey  steel  as  he 
jumped  up  and  said,  "You  can  go 
straight  to — well,  never  mind  where — 
and  if  you  were  not  so  drunk  and  the 
manager  of  this  team.  I  would  make 
the  map  of  your  face  look  so  that 
your  dearest  friends  would  not  know 
you.  I'm  done!  If  you  put  me  in  to 
pitch.  I'll  win  the  game  if  the  whole 
team  plays  against  me  "  They  didn't 
put  Radford  in  except  in  one  game, 
which  was  already  hopelessly  lost. 

Three  days  later,  Delaney  came  t.> 
him  and  said,  "We  have  sold  you  t'l 
the  Bostons.  You  will  go  there  tln' 
first  of  October."  "Xot  by  several 
rows  of  apple  trees  I  won't,"  said  tlu' 
young  pitcher.  "You  will  never  get  .1 
chance  to  make  $.'1000  out  of  scllint: 
me  to  the  Hostons  or  anybody  else, 
I'm  through  with  the  game."  .^nd  Ik- 
was.  He  refused  to  be  sold,  stopped 
short,  and  asked  Delaney  for  an  un- 
conditional release.  Delaney  went 
up  in  the  air,  verv  much  unset  at  It-s- 
ing $-)000  for  the  >;lIi-  v{  the  star 
pitcher. 

"1  will  blacklist  you."  he  saiil.  with 
a  string  of  words  that  I  w.nild  not 
like   to   repeat. 
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"Blacklist  and  be  hanged"  was  the 
sharp  answer,  "but  if  you  do  I  wil' 
give  the  news  papers  a  story  aboui 
what  has  been  going  on  in  this  team 
that  will  make  you  look  sick."  The 
result  was  Mark  Radford  got  his  re- 
lease at  the  end  of  the  season  and 
went  to  Clara  Deane  and  asked  her  a 
question  that  all  girls  like  to  have 
asked  them.  Girls  can  guess  what  it 
was.  Her  answer  was  not  entirely 
what  he  desired,  for  she  had  a  level 
head.  Most  girls  who  get  through 
collepre  at  20  or  thereabouts  have 
some  sense — not  all  of  the  11.  She 
said:  "I  am  only  20  and  you  art- 
just  a  little  over  21.  We  are  pretty 
good  friends,  but  there  is  no  particu- 
lar hurry  about  it.  Suppose  you  go 
ahead  two  or  three  years  and  see 
whether  you  can  support  more  than 
one.      I    will    wait   for   yoi;."     That   i? 
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list  exactly  what  Mark  Radford,  a 
eiisilile  fellow  did.  He  went  back  [<< 
iindon,  took  a  position  in  the  main 
iflfice  of  the  X  &  Z  chain  of  clothing 
tores,  with  branches  in  more  than  ."iO 
lifTerent  cities  of  the  United  States, 
rhey  paid  him  about  $15  a  week — 
ome  ditTcrence  from  the  $")0  he  had 
leeii  taking  from  the  Stars  of  Salina, 
jut  this  was  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
oday  Mark  Radford  is  sales  manager 
)f  the  great  chain  of  clothing  stores, 
laving  worked  up  through  the  audit- 
ng  department  which  made  him  ac- 
luainted  with  every  store  manager  of 
he  big  chain.  His  salary  may  not  be 
is  big  as  that  of  Babe  Ruth.  Tris 
speaker  or  Ty  Cobb,  but  it  is  bi.e 
.nough  to  give  hi  ri  a  fine  home  for 
lis  wife  and  three  children,  and  lii^ 
A^ife's   first   name   is   Clara. 
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Odd  FellofS  Hall  BIdg..  SCRtNTOK.  H. 


DOES 


A    CORRESPON- 
DENCE COURSE 


PAY? 


T  LEARNED  to  be  a  Professional  Penmen  by 
J-  mail,  and  I  can  teach  YOU.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars and  terms.  All  copies  fresh  from  my 
pen.     Cards    35c  per  dozen. 


Be  an  ACCOUNTANT  or  TEACHER 
of  ACCOUNTING  and  earn  from  $3000 
to  $10,000  per  year. 

iend/or  our  Increased  Salary  Payment  Plan. 

THE  COMERCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
P.  O.  BOX  618  ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI 


Box  212,  Pa.  Avs.  Station 


WliatWould  You  Give! 


easy  method  described  and  illustrated 
'<  of  instructions  Over  100  pagts,  SOc 
.  FARETRft,  Aultior.  18  Boylston.  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


GOOD    PENMANSHIP 

BRINGS  HOME  THF   KAC(>N 

One  student  wrote  when  his  course  was  half  finished, 
"Your  course  has  already  increased  my  salary  $20.00  per 
month."  My  Business  Pe  manship  Course  sells  for 
SIO.OO.  It  paid  him.  It  will  pay  you.  Enroll  now  and 
get  your  share  of  the  satisfaction  ami  profit  it  w]II  cive 

A.  L.   HICKMAN, 

117    N.   VINE   STREET  WICHITA.    KANSAS 


^.i)f  ouchamps^f f  n  3lrt  -S  hop 

75-1- Soul*-  cDUui  -  e«3ln5<le5,i2allf<>i 


f  3lppr«iat;on. 


ip  Jlnok  ^p«imt«3,  ««<•  SlolU 


Everyone!  Everybody! 

Who  is  interested  in  penmanship,  please  send 
me  your  name,  address  and  a  2c  stamp  and  let 
me  ehow  you  what  1  can  do  with  the  pen. 

F.  H.  LAWRENCE.  P.  0.  Box  411.  PORTLAND.  IHD. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


MY  COURSES  BY  MAIL 

BUSiNESS  m  ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

are  luakinc  fine  penmen.  All  ri>pies 
fresh  from  my  pen.  Write  for  infor- 
mation. It  will  pay  you  to  enclose  a 
quarter  for  your   name    in    12    Htyies. 

A.  p.  MEUB, 

EXPERT    PENMAN 
High  School  Pas.nK-nn.  Calif. 

I.  ' 


ly  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  rKOFE>- 
ie  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
il  writinK-  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  succeps- 
Pully  with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand  )  The  A  "MagnuBson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  35c:  8  inch  inlaid.  76c:  12  inch  plain,  76c:  \2  inch  inlaid.  $1.36. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland^  Me. 

Send  •eU-addressed  postal  for  criticism,  and  alampa 
for  return  of  specimens. 

COMMERCIAL  DESIGNING 

Herewith    is    shown    a    neat    design, 
pleasing  in   color  and   action. 

a  First  make  a  very 
rough  pencil  drawing 
of  the  word  "Diplo- 
mas" including  scroll 
work.  .\im  for  strong 
symmetrical  lines, 
giving  special  atten- 
tion to  form  and  bal- 
ance. Follow  with  a 
very  carefully  exe- 
cuted pencil  drawing 
Study  color  values  critically.  The 
pen  technique  is  line  and  stipple.  For 
darkest  parts  of  background  make 
dots  large  and  closely  spaced,  decreas- 
ing size  of  dots  with  more  open  spac- 
ing for  the  lighter  parts  of  back- 
ground. Use  a  Gillott  170  pen  for  the 
lighter  tones  and  a  Xumber  3  letter- 
ing pen  for  outlining  scroll  work.  Ob- 
serve uniform  size  and  spacing  in  the 
lettering.  Careful,  painstaking  work- 
means  the  best  results.  Use  Zanerian 
India   ink. 

Send  us  vour  work  for  criticism. 


.T.  C.  Bennett  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Capital  City  Commer- 
cial  College,   Des   Moines,   Iowa. 

Miss  Helene  Liegey,  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  has  accepted  a  position  to  teach 
in  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  High  School 
th  ecoming  year. 

Monica  Bambrick  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Mel- 
rose,  Minn. 

Miss  Bertha  Morrow  has  been  elected 
to  teach  commercial  work  in  the  Cald- 
well, Kansas,  High  School  the  coming 

A.  F.  Fondaw  and  Miss  Althea  Hartig 

arc  new  commercial  teachers  in  the 
Fairmont,  \V.   \'a..   High   School. 

N.  E.  Drew  has  been  engaged  to  teach 
commercial  work  in  the  Lyons,  Kan- 
.-as.  High  School. 

Ruth  A.  Child,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Hay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  accepted  a  position  to  teach  com- 
mercial work  in  the  Pepperall,  Mass., 
High   School. 

Emma  Frances  Norton,  last  year  with 
the  Marshall  High  School,  Rcihmond, 
\'a.,  has  accepted  a  position  to  teach 
in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  the  coming 
year. 

Catharine  L.  Burke,  of  Syracuse,  N. 
\ .,  has  received  an  appointment  as 
cnniniercial  teacher  in  the  White 
l'l,(ins,   .\.   V  ,   High  School. 

Mr.  Abram  Richert  is  a  new  conriier- 
cial  teacher  in  the  Kewanee.  111..  High 
."school. 
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Bertha  L.  Helwig,  of  Buffalo,   N.  Y., 

is    to    teach    commercial    work    in    the 

High   School  at   Lockport,   X.   V..   the 

coming  year. 

Miss  Lorene  Kling,  of  \'inton,   Iowa. 

has  been  engaged  to  teach  commercial 

work    in    the    Hmapton,    Iowa,    High 

School,  to  begin  with  the   new  school 

year. 

Mr.  Lewis  B.  Clark,  Miss  Marjorie  L. 

Turner,  and  Miss  Amy  L.  Adams  are 

new  commercial  teachers  in  the  Mont- 

pelier,  \'t.,  High  School. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Trautman,  of  Cadillac. 

Mich.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 

the  High  School  at  Clifton,  .\rizona. 


Miss  Ada  Rice,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Bookkeeping 
Department  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Indiana.  Pa. 
Mi 


liss  Marion  Howland,  of  West  NewJ 

in,  Mass.,  has  been  engaged  to  teacB 
immercial  work  in  the  New  Bedford"; 
.Mass..  High  School 
Miss  Ellen  F.  Bergfors,  last  year  with 
the  New  Britain,  Conn.,  High  SchooL 
is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  with  tha 
.\mesbury,    Mass.,   High    School.  1 

Miss  Sylvia  A.  Griffin,  last  year  witlr 
the  .Xmesbury,  Mass.,  High  School,  is 
a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  the  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  High  School. 


MOST  POPULAR  WHERE  PEN 
PERFORMANCE  COUNTS 

No.  442  haicon  shaped  Stub  F'cn  is  popular  because  it  carries  a 
large  supply  of  ink;  is  an  c-isy  pen  to  use;  glides  smoothly  over 
paper  with  little  effort.  The  stroke  is  free  and  running.  This  is 
one   of  the   twelve    most   popular  pens  of   the    world. 

Complete  Esterbrook  line  at  your  nearest  dealer's,  conveniently  displayed. 
Choose  from  the  cose,  order  by  number  and  buy  by  the  box-  it  is  red. 

l<:STi:UHRC)()K     1>KXS 

The  Esterbrook  Pen  Manufacturing  Co.,   "- "A'iJi'Jr*"    Camden,  N.  J. 


I 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
)Ut  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
:o  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
ipccial  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
less  subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
-eviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
five  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
)ur  readers  to  determine   its    value. 


The  Science  of  Shorthand,  by  Godfrey 
Dewey,  and  Shorthand  Systems 
Analyzed,  compiled  by  David  H. 
O'Keefe,  179  Marcy  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn. Xew  York.  72  pages.  For  sale 
by   Mr.    O'Keefe. 

This  book  contains  within  its  covers 
nore  suggestions  of  interest  and  value 
.0  shorthand  teachers  and  viriters  than 
we  have  ever  before  seen  in  such  a 
small  compass. 

The  Science  of  Shorthand  is  an 
inalysis  of  the  various  features  of 
shorthand  under  appropriate  headings. 
The  points  considered  cover  the 
ivhole  subject  of  shorthand,  the  fol- 
, owing  being  especially  interesting  to 
the  general  reader:  What  is  the  field 
Df  shorthand,  or  rather  what  are  the 
fields  of  shorthand,  and  what  are  the 
:haracteristics  of  shorthand  which 
idapt  it  to  the  various  fields?  What 
shorthand  marks  are  most  facile? 
What  is  the  relative  value  and  facility 
.'n  execution  of  the  various  abbreviat- 
ing devices?  What  considerations  af- 
fect legibility? 

The  analyses  of  a  number  of  sys- 
tems of  shorthand  point  out  both 
their  strong  points  and  their  weak 
points.  Whatever  the  system  you  may 
write  you  will  find  in  this  booklet 
sotne  arguments  in  favor  of  that  sys- 
tem, because  almost  any  system  has 
some  strong  points,  but  you  must  ex- 
pect to  find  also  the ,  weaknesses  of 
that   system  pointed   out. 


has  been  done  and  may  be  done  in  the 
class  room. 

The  second  feature  is  the  sugges- 
tions for  themes,  letters  and  exercises. 
These  are  suggestive  of  work  that  may 
be  done  by  the  student  in  class,  and 
at   home. 

The  chapter  headings,  which  give 
some  idea  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
book,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Business  of  Going  to 
School. 

•;!.     Imagination   in   Business. 

3.  The    Positive   Attitude    of   Mind. 

4.  Better  EngHsh  for  the  Business 
Student. 

a.     Correspondence   in   Business. 

6.  Advertising  and  Salesmanship. 

7.  The  Business  Student's  Reading. 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand  in  Inter- 
mediate or  Junior  High  Schools,  bv 

\V.  L.  Mason.  Part  2.  Published 
by  Isaac  Pittman  &  Sons.  Xew  York 
City.  Paper  cover,  36  pages. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present 
the  principles  of  Pitman  Shorthand  as 
laid  down  in  the  Course  in  Isaac  Pit- 
man Shorthand,  just  as  they  may  be 
presented  to  students  in  Junior  High 
Schools.  The  explanations  given  for 
each  lesson  are  stated  in  the  words  the 
teacher  might  use  to  present  them  to 
the  class,  with  illustrations  to  be 
written  on  the  board  and  practiced  by 
the  pupils.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  book  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  words  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples. 


Making  a   High   School  Program,  by 

Myron    W.    Richardson.      Published 
by     The     World      Book     Company, 
Yonkers     on     The     Hudson,     New 
York.     Kraft  binding.     27  pages. 
The  book  presents  information  that 
is  usable  in  high  schools  ever\'where. 
It  gives  great  aid   to   the   high   school 
principal  who  is  undertaking  a  difficult 
task  of  making  a  high  school  schedule. 
It  is  full  of  suggestions  that  are   un- 
usually  helpful. 


A  Project  Book  in  Business  EngHsh, 
by  Luella  Bussey  Cook.  Published 
bv  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New 
Y'ork. 

This  book  is  not  a  text  book  on 
Business  English  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word.  Its  aim  is  not  to  tell 
the  pupils  something  he  does  not  al- 
ready know,  but  rather  to  lead  him  to 
use  his  present  knowledge  and  thus 
gain  facility  in  expressing  hitnself  in 
clear,  forceful  English. 

Two  features  of  this  book  are  es- 
pecially worthy  of  notice.  The  first  is 
the  many  examples  of  Business  En- 
glish. There  are  advertisements,  ar- 
ticles, letters  and  exercises  gathered 
from  many  sources.  Several  of  the 
letters  and  exercises  are  the  work  of 
high  school  pupils  and  illustrate  what 


Personality,    by    Harry     C.    Spillman. 

Published   by   the   Gregg  Publishing 

Company,     Chicago.     Illinois.       206 

pages.     Cloth  cover. 

The  essays  comprising  this  volume 
are  based  on  a  series  of  addresses  de- 
livered by  the  author  before  the  New- 
York  High  Schools.  The  author's 
viewpoint  and  much  of  the  informa- 
tion and  data  underlying  these  were 
gained  by  the  writer  in  placing  more 
than  ??0,()00  stenographers  and  assist- 
ants  in    Greater   New   York. 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
material  first  appeared,  these  chapters 
retain  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
direct  spoken  address.  The  author 
has  sought,  however,  through  the 
medium  of  the  questionaire  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  to  give  the  book  a 
practical   character. 

The  results  obtained  will  depend  no- 
on the  vigor  of  the  reader  and  the 
teacher  in  applying  the  questionaire 
and  in  supplementing  these  illustra- 
tions and  questions  drawns  from  per- 
sonal experience. 

Law  and  Business,  Volume  1,  by  Wm. 

H.   Spencer,   .\ssistant   Professor   of 
Business  Law,  School  of  Commerce 
and    .Administration,    University    of 
Chicago.     Published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois.    611   pages.     Cloth  cover. 
This   is   the    first   of  a   three-volume 
work  by  Mr.  Spencer  under  the  head- 
ing  of   Law   and    Business.      It   is   in- 
tended  mainly    for   use   in    schools    of 
business  and   departments   of  political 


science  and  political  economy,  as  well 
as  for  private  reading. 

The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  in- 
troductory materials.  In  general  the 
purpose  of  these  introductory  mater- 
ials is  three  fold:  (1),  They  are  in- 
tended to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
whole  field  of  law  by  giving  him  cer- 
tain jurisprudential  background,  a 
working  knowledge  of  how  rights  are 
enforced  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
analysis  of  cases;  (2)  They  are  in- 
tended to  give  the  student  an  aware- 
ness of  the  place  which  law  and  legal 
institutions  occupy  in  modern  eco- 
nomic order;  (3)  But  most  important 
of  all,  they  are  intended  to  lay  a 
proper  foundation  for  the  study  of 
functional  courses  which  are  to  fol- 
low. 

These  volumes  on  law  and  business 
in  a  series  are  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  w'ith  the  business  men's 
problems  and  adjustments  to  the 
social    environment. 


A  Shorter  Course  in  Munson  Phonog- 
raphy, by  James  E.  Munson,  Official 
Stenographer,    New    York    Supreme 
Court,  and  the  author  of  The  Art  of 
Phonography.     Published  by  Lloyd 
Adams   Noble,    New   York   City,    N. 
Y.     Cloth  cover,  256  pages. 
The    book    has    been    especially    de- 
signed  as   a   Phonography   instruction 
book  for  schools,  by  the  use  of  which 
teachers  will  be  able  to  advance  their 
pupils   with   great   rapidity   to   a   prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Phonography,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  sacrificing  thor- 
otighness.      All    of    the    essentials    of 
Phonography  are  presented  in  a  con- 
densed form.    The  reading  and  writing 
exercises  are  considerably  shorter  but 
will  be  found  amply  sufficient  for  class 
work. 


Word  Finder,  by  H.  V.  Coryell  and 
Henry  W.  Holmes.  Published  by 
the  World  Book  Comopany,  Yon- 
kers on  The  Hudson.  Cloth  cover. 
150  pages. 

In  putting  together  this  little  book 
the  authors  have  tried  to  meet  a  long 
felt,  specific  need  of  the  elementary 
school  child.  The  Word  Finder  aims 
to  accomplish  one  thing:  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  look  up  quickly  the  spell- 
ing of  words  to  be  used  in  written 
work.  The  authors  hope  that  the  book 
will  make  easier  the  development  of  a 
spelling  conscience  and  the  dictionary 
habit. 

How  to  Think  in  Spanish,  bv  Charles 
F.     Kroeh,     A.     M.       PubHs?ied     by 
Lloyd    Adams    Noble,    New    York. 
Cloth   cover,   278   pages. 
The  book  is  intended  primarily  for 
use   as   a    text   book   in    teaching    stu- 
dents   how    to    speak    Spanish.      It    is 
stated  that  you  cannot  speak  Spanish 
while    thinking    in    English,    and    that 
there  is  only  one  way  to  speak  Spanish 
and    that     is    by    remembering    what 
Spaniards  say  in   the  same   or   similar 
circumstances.     To  accomplish   this  it 
is  not  necessary  that  you  live  in  Spain 
but  you  must  Ivie  in  Spanish,  and  as- 
sociate    complete     Spanish     sentences 
with  vour  daily  actions. 
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TO  CATHOLIC  STENOGRAPHERS 

''The  Garden  of  the  Soul" 

A  Prayer-Book  in  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 

The  "Garden  of  the  Soul"  in  Pitman's  Shorthand  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
writer  of  Pitman's  stenography. 

If  you  are  a  student  and  use  Catholic  prayers  for  your  "reading  jjractice"  the  tedium  will 
become  a  labor  of  love. 

If  you  are  an  experienced  writer  you  can  use  the  Shorthand  "Garden  of  the  Soul"  as  an 
ordinary  prayer-book.  If  you  use  your  art  in  your  de\  otiuns  you  give  dignity  to  your 
are.  The  Shorthand  "Garden  of  the  Soul"  is  beautifully  produced  in  freely  vocalized 
Isaac  Pitman  shorthand. 

It  is  compiled  from  authorized  sources,  and  contains  a  selection  of  recognized  prayers 
and  devotions  in  general  in  general  use,  devotions  for  Mass,  various  Litanies,  instructions 
on  the  -Sacraments,  etc.,  etc. 

One  Dollar  Postpaid 

Liberal  discount  to  Schools  and  Teachers 

Cloth  gilt.  202  pp.,  measuring  5"  x  3" 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Fortyfifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand."  fl.uO:  "Practical 
Course  in  Touch  Typewriting."  lOc.  (clotli.  St. 00):  "Style  Book  oj 
Business  English,"  fl.OO:  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 


WORLD'S  TYPEWRITER  RECORDS 

The  following  World's  Typewriting  Records  are  all  held  by   typists  who  learned   typewriting 
from    Charles    E.    Smith's   "Practical    Course   in  Touch  Typewriting"  — The   Balanced  Hand 

.Method. 

Professional   Championship   Record  Miss  Lillian  Baker 

George   L.   Hossfeld  Gross  Errnrs  Net  words  a  miiiuti 

HI!  net  words  a  minute  for  1  hour  2078  d  Oil 

October  21,  1918 


World's  Accuracy   Record   in   Competition  for 
Amateur  Championship  Record  Fifteen  Minutes 

George   L.    Hossfeld  June  s.   I'.us 

I  I.J  net  words  a  minute  for  30  miinites  Miss   Bessie   l-Viednian 

October  1."),  1017  Gross  Errors  Net  words  a  minutr 


Novice  Championship  Record 


176.^)  0  13:: 


.Miss  Hortcnse  .S.  .Stolhiitz  Best   Stenographer's  Accuracy   Record 

III   net   words  a  niiinite   for   I.')  niiinites  Fifteen   Minutes 

October  2.-.,   l'.)!.".  Mav   (i.   191() 

World's   Accuracy   Record   in   Competition  for  Mr.  Howard  G.  Pfrommer 

Thirty   Minutes  Gross  Errors  Net  words  a  minute 

October  2.">,   iniS  I'.'Cn  0  84 

WHAT   MISS   FRITZ   SAYS 

"I  am  pl<n«p<l  to  state  that  I  consider  'A  Prneticnl  Coursp  in  Touch  TypcwrititiK,'  the  only  text-book  from  which  I  studied,  the 
bc»t  typewrilinn  instruction  book  that  I  have  seen.  The  exercisc-s  are  excellent,  and  have  helpwl  me  wonderfully  in  workinit  op 
■  peed.  The  whole  course  is  very  interesting  from  the  beitinninK.  and  it  cannot  but  produce  the  lu-st  results  in  the  shortest  time  I 
attribute  my  success  in  typcwritinK  in  a  larue  measure  to  the  assistance  given  me  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith,  the  author  of  the  book, 
and  I  am  sure  any  one  who  uses  it  will  be  more  than  pleased  with  the  results  "-  Rosk  I,.  Fkitz.  Four  times  winner  International 
Tupeuritinu   Trophy.  KlhTKKNTIl    Edition— .Sdjfl    paper    cover,    7ac.:    cloth.    $1.00 

Adopted  by  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore  High  Schools 

ISAAC   PITMAN  &   SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,    NEW   YORK 
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Script  cuts  are  attractive.  They  make  a  news- 
paper advertisement'stand  out  and  catch  the  eye. 
Good  writing  is  especially  appropriate  for  Business 
College  Advertising. 

"Expensive^'  No,  not  if  you  use  Z.  &  B.  Stock 
Cuts.  Electros  furnished  for  less  than  the  price  of 
the  penwork  alone.  Original  designs  cost  more, 
but  are  still  moderate  in  price.  Tell  us  your  ideas, 
and  let  us  submit  sketches. 

A  Script  Cut  Catalog 

is  ready,  containing  illustrations  and  prices  of  Script  Cuts  for 
Business  College  Advertising.  On  its  44  pages  will  be  found  cuts 
for  newspaper  advertising,  cuts  for  script  circular  letters,  cuts 
for  letter  heads  and  envelope  designs,  cuts  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year  cards.  It  is  worth  dollars  to  any  business  college 
man  for  its  suggestions  as  to  how  to  make  his  advertising  more 
effective. 

Write  for  a  copy  if  you  do  not  have  one  on  file. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Fens 


ilLLOTTS 

PRINCIPALITY   PEN,   NO.  1 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change   without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

.\11  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will   be  sent  by  parcel   post,  if  you   pay 

charges. 


PENS 


Zanerian    Fin*   Writ 


■4 


No 


gr. 


.    1. 

.  .$   .50  1    doz S 

Zanerian    Medial    Pen    No. 
Zanerian    Falcon    Pen    No. 


Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  No. 
Zanerian  Standard  Pen  No. 
Zanerian   Business   Pen   No.   6. 

1    gr $1.25  >4    er ■   -40  1   doz $   .15 

Special  prices  in  quantities.     We  also  handle  Gillott's,  Hunt's, 
Spencerian  and   Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  for  prices. 
Broad    Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 

1    Complete    set    (12    pens) $0.35 

Yi    doz.    single  pointed  pens.    1,   1'^^,   2,  2J^,  3.  IVz 20 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

Vi   doz.  single    pointed    p5ns    15 

Yz   doz.  double    pointed    pens     35 

1    doz.   single    pointed,    any    No 25 

I    doz.   double    pointed,    any    No 60 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Zanerian    Fine   Art   Oblique   Holder.    Rosewood: 

!1!.4    inches SI. 25  8   inches $1.00 

Zanerian    Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood: 

WYi   inches $  .85  S  inches $  .75 

Zanerian   Expert  Oblique   Holder.   IVi   inches: 

I   onlv     $  .20  1   doz $1.25  K-   Kr $6.50 

■j    doz 75  !4    gr 3.50  1    gr 12.00 

Excelsior   Obhque   Holder,   6  inches: 

1   only     ....$.15  1   doz $1.20  >4gr $5.50 

'1,    doz 70  Vi    gr 3.00  1    gr 10.00 

Zaner   Method   Straight  Holder.   IVi  inches: 

I    only     $   .15  1    doz $   .90  V^    gr $4.50 

'.;    doz 50  Ji    gr 2.50  1    gr S.50 


1  Triangular  Straight  Holder,  7"4    inches... 

1  Triangular  Obhque   Holder,    6   inches 

1  Central   Holder,   hard   rubber,    5^4    inches. 

1  Correct   Holder,   hard   rubber,   6H    inches. 

1  Hard    Rubber    Inkstand 

1  Good  Grip   Penpuller    

1  Inkholder   for   Lettering    

1  .'^ll-Steel   Ink   Eraser    


INKS 

Zanerian    India    Ink : 

1   bottle 400  1 

1    bottle  Zanerian   Gold    Ink     

1  bottle  Zanerian  School    Ink    


bottles    express.  .$4.00 


Arnold's   Japan    Ink: 

Nearly   54  pt.,  $  .45      1  pt.,  express,  $  .65 

(Quarts  and  pints  of  ink  cannot  be 

CARDS 


different   colors: 
500    express     (shipping    weight    2 


White,  black   and   s 

100    postpaid.    30c ;  .  .      . .     _ 

$1.00;    1000  express   (shipping  weight  4  lbs.),  $2.00, 

Flourished  Design  Cards: 
With  space  for  name.     Ti 
one  different. 

2  sets,    24   cards $   .2i 

3  sets,    Id   cards 2: 


different  sets  of  12 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Why  is  a  Text-Book?  J 

Hundreds  of  young  teachers  are  taking  up  commercial  teaching  this   fall   for  the  first  time. 
Many  more  will  teach  from  text-books  from  which  they  have  never  taught  l)efore.     The  vounger 
teachers  will  put  their  knowledge  of  business  subjects  and   methods  of   teaching   secured    in    the      I 
normal  school,  the  university,  or  the  summer  scIidoI  into  practice   for  the  first  time.     Thev  may      1 
have  to  use  hooks  that  they  are  not  experienced  in  teaching. 

A  text-ljook  is  a  tool  of  instnictioii.  Skillful  use  of  that  tool  enhances  its  value.  Those  who 
know  most  about  the  methods  that  should  be  used  in  teaching  school  books  are  the  people  who 
made  them — their  authors  and  publishers.  We  therefore  cordially  invite  every  teacher  who  is  using 
any  of  our  books  to  call  upon  us  freely  for  suggestions  and  for  help  in  solving  the  problems  con- 
tinually arising  in  the  schoolroom  in  connection  with  the  pr()])er  methods  t(i  be  followed  in  pre- 
senting the  subject  matter  of  our  pul)licati()ns. 

Whether  you  are  teaching  our  jjublications  or  not  a  familiarity  with  them  will  add  measurably 
to  your  teaching  equipment.  Rowe  texts  l)ear  the  stamj)  of  a]>iir(ival  of  thousands  of  master  work- 
men among  teachers. 

'V'ou  are  invited  to  investigate  the  following  texts : 


Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 

Elementary,  Wholesale,  Merchants  Corpor- 
ation, Cost  Accountancy  and  Manufacturing, 
Logging  and  Lumber  Manufacturing,  and 
American   National   Banking  Sets. 

Junior  Arithmetic-Bookkeeping 

Rowe's  Commercial  Law 

New  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic 

Dengler's  Lessons  and  Exercises  in 
English 


Rowe  Shorthand 

Dictation  Course  in  Busidess  Literature 

Advanced  Dictation  and  Secretarial 
Training 

Graded  Dictation  Tests  (For  the  Teacher) 
Classified  Dictation  Drills 

( For  the  Teacher) 

Ross'  Lessons  in  Touch  Typewriting 
One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Spelling 
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CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Entered  at  Post  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  second  class  matter. 
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Two  Outstanding  Facts 
About  This  Typewriter 


It's  a  Remington 

in  every  quality  for  which  the  Remington 
Tj^pewriter  is  famous.  Like  the  Standard 
Remington  models  in  strength,  in  durabil- 
ity, in  dependability,  in  speed,  in  the  beauty 
of  its  work. 


It's  Portable 

A  new  Remington  departure  in  light- 
ness, in  compactness,  in  convenience  for 
use  anyw^here  and  everywhere. 

Fits  in  a  case  only  4  inches  high  —  and 
remember — it  has  the  Standard  Writing 
Keyboard— just  like  every  other 
typewriter  that  bears  the  Rem- 
ington name.  No  shifting  for 
figures. 

Price,  complete  with  case,  $60 


Remington 
Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 
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Ellis  Bookkeeping 


£LLIS  INDUSTRIAL   BOOKKEEPING  is  an 
exceptionally  elastic  bookkeeping  course.     It 
may  be  adapted   to  any  condition  in  any  school. 
With  office  practise  or  without. 

SECTION    ONE 

Jobbing,  Produce  and  Provision  Business.  Short  busi- 
ness college  course  or  first  year  in  high  school. 

SECTION    TWO 

General  Merchandise  Business,  .\dvanced  business 
college  course  or  third  semester  in  high  school. 

SECTION    THREE 

Manufacturing  set,  including  elementary,  cost  and 
corporation  work.  Advanced  business  college  course  or 
fourth  semester  in  high  school. 

For  one  semester  in  high  school  or  for  short  course  in 
night  school,  use  the  Elementary  Tablet  Method. 

Modern  Banking  for  your  work  in  banking. 

Many  other  special  sets. 


ELLIS   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

BATTLE    CREEK.    MICHIGAN 


ACCOUNTING 

AND    AUDITING 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  better  positions, 
and  have  been    successful  in  doing   so. 

Courses  given  are  as  follows:  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Business  Law, 
Cost  Accounting,  Special  Post  Gradu- 
ate Course,  preparing  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  and  Bookkeeping,  both 
Elementary  and  Advanced. 


Write  for  booklet  of  the 


e  that  interests  you. 


Industrial   Correspondence 
University,  Inc. 

I  Proprietor  Bennett  Accounting  Institute) 

Dept.  P,  1504  tocust  St.  Philadalphla.  Pa. 


It's  a  Great  Book! 


That's   what   teachers   say   of 


Seven  Speed  Secrets 
of  Expert  Typing 


by  Harold  H.  Smith  and  Ernest  G.  Wiese,  expert  typists  and  teachers 

.A.  scientific  handbook  of  fundamentals  of  typewriting  skill  with  special  drills, 
illustrations,   hand   gymnastics  and   complete   instructions   for  using   them. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  experience  of  the  large  tj-pewriter  companies  in 
training  the  world's  fastest  typsits  and  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  teachers  and  ambitious  typists. 

Seven  Speed  Secrets  will  teach  you  how  to  develop  expert  skill  and  how  to 
retain  your  maximum  efficiency  at  all  times. 

List  price  60c.     Discount  to  schools  and  teachers 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


NEW   YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


LONDON 
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THE  BEST  TEXT  FOR  THE  PUPIL 


METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING. By  W.  A.  Sheaffer.— This  is  a  com- 
plete course  in  bookkeeping  that  is  adapted  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  and  in  div'ded  volumes  so  that 
it  may  be  used  in  schools  offering  a  complete 
course  or  in  classes  where  it  is  desired  to  give  only 
a  brief  course. 

The  introductory  chapters  are  planned  so  as  to 
eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  elementary  bookkeeping.  While  the  be- 
ginning is  easy  for  the  student,  each  chapter  intro- 
duces work  that  is  new.  There  is  progress  from 
the  beginning,  with  a  gradual  development,  quickly 
bringing  the  student  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  a  set  of  double  entry  books.  The  text  is  true 
to  accounting  principles  and  to  modern  bookkeep- 
ing practice  and  is  teachable. 

BUSINESS  LAW.  By  A.  E.  Baker.— This  is 
a  concise  treatment  of  the  subject  and  is  written  in 
a  style  that  is  interesting  and  not  technical.  The 
book  is  legally  accurate  and  no  essential  subject 
is  omitted. 


STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE  PRACTICE.   By 

O.  M.  Powers. — The  materials  in  the  outfit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  text,  are  in  a  large  envelope.  These  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  inspire  the  pupil  to  his  best 
work.  All  business  forms  are  duplicates  in  size 
and  quality  of  those  used  in  business.  The  training 
and  practice  in  typing  the  exercises  on  actual 
papers  is  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  pupil  when 
he  begins  his  work  in  an  office. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  By  O.  M. 
Powers.  This  is  a  brief  course  that  is  prepared 
especially  for  use  in  schools  offering  intensified 
commercial  courses.  It  is  therefore  especially  well 
adapted  for  business  colleges  and  for  night  schools. 
It  is  also  recommended  for  use  in  high  schools 
when  a  special  course  in  business  English  is  not 
offered. 

PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR.  By  O.  M.  Powers. 
Practical  Grammar  is  adapted  for  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  class  method  of  instruction  where  only 
a  limited  time  is  available.  We  recommend  it  for 
business  schools,  public  night  schools  and  for 
supplementary  use  in  high  schools. 


Aiso   Texts  for  Spelling,    Arithmetic,   Penmanship,    Typewriting  and  Munson  Shorthand 
EXAMJNA  TION  COPIES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Commercial  Teachers, 
Maintain  Your  Salaries 

The  danger  of  loss  of  income  faces  every  teach- 
er. One  out  of  six  teachers  is  deprived  of  all  or 
part  of  her  income  every  year. 

Sickness  and  accident  wait  on  no  one  and  give 
no  warning.  The  loss  of  salary  always  works  a 
hardship  on  the  teacher. 

SCHOOL  SERVICE  SOCIETIES 

protects  teachers'  salaries   and   assures  their   con- 
tinuance during  illness  or  accident  disability. 

Put  yourself  beyond  want  and  worry  now,  while 
you  are  well  and  able.  Everybody  insures  his 
property— why  not  his  income,  which  is  even  more 
important? 

DO  IT  TODAY! 

"The  Road  to  Independence  Coupon" 

SCHOOL  SERVICE  SOCIETIES 

79  Halsey  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Income.  Health  and   Accident  Diviaion 
Your  plan  for  salary  independence  interests  me.    My  salary  is 

$  a  month.    Send  me 

proposal  for  protecting  all  or of  it. 

Name 

Address 

(The  informntion  Riven  in  thi»  coupon  ifl  conHdential  and  pliu-es  the  seniler 
un.ltr  noi.l.liKationn.) 


REASONS 

Why  You  Should  Introduce 

BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTANCY 


1  Actual  Business  from  the  Start 

2  Genuine  Banking   Course 

3  Adaptations  for  large  or  small  schools 

4  May  be  used  with  or  without  offices 

5  Complete    check    on    all    work    and    full 
directions  for  teachers 

Write  for  catalog  and  outfit 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 
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JUST  OUT 

A  new  and  extended  edition  of 

Cote  Method  Touch 
Typewriting 

The  repeated  class  room  world  records 
made  both  in  accuracy  and  high  speed 
during  the  past  two  years  by  students 
using  this  text  and  the  additional  methods 
developed  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  have  occasioned  this  new 
edition — 

CLASS   ROOM   WORLD 
RECORDS  EDITION 

It  is  the  best  balanced  and  most  com- 
plete course  and  has  one-third  more 
practice  and  constructive  matter  than  any 
other  of  its  nature  and  all  within  ninety- 
six  pages. 

Price    $1.20 

Sample  Copy 90 

Liberal  Discounts  to  Schools 

Its  several  new  features  appeal  to  all  progressive 
teachers.     Write  now   for  particulars. 

ALBERT  J.  COTE  COMPANY 

181    GLENDALE   AVENUE  DETROIT     MICH. 


Publications  You  Should 
Be  Using 

Mclntosli  Rapid  Calculation  Pad 
Mcintosh  Drill  Book  of  Calculation 

Mcintosh  Bookkeeping  Drills 

Calculation  Drills  for  Evening  School 

Pen  Figure  Drills 

Practical  English  Drills 


Investigate  this  Company's  policy  of 
Business  School  Service 


McINTOSH  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


DOVER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


TEXT  SUGGESTIONS 

20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting 

"Our  Leader" 


20th  Century  Bank  Accounting 

"Modern  Banking  Practice" 


20th  Century  Touch  Typewriting 

"Finger  Gymnastics" 


McKinsey's   Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting 

"Statement  Method  of  Approach" 


Sherwood's   Public   Accounting   and 
Auditing 

"Higher  Accoimting" 


Peters'  Commrcial  Law 

"Question  and  Cases  for  Class  Discussion" 


Peters'  Business  Speller 

"Five   Thousand   ll'ords" 


Ross's  Business  English 

"A   Treatise  on  Essentials" 


Holmes'  Personality  and 
Salesmanship 

"Buying — Selling — Advertising" 


Leslies'  Method  of  Business  Writing 

"Just  off  the  Press'' 


Business  Arithmetic 

"Rcadx  Januarv  1.  1922" 


SOUTH-WESTERN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

309  West  Third  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Teachers 


Are  among    the    professional    people    who   will  most 
appreciate  The  Business  Philosopher. 

They  perhaps  above  all  others,  are  carrying  out  in 
iheir  lives  the  principle  which  is  enunciated  in  the 
motto  of  the  magazine  — 

"Success  Through  Service" 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  editorials  by  Arthur 
Frederick  Sheldon,  who  is  known  internationally  for 
his  writings  as  well  as  for  his  inspirational  addresses 
to  great  gatherings  of  business  men. 

You  will  enjoy  the  inspirational  uplift  in  each  of 
the  essays  by  l)rison  Swett  Marsden. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  pracli 
sense  way  in  which  Alice  Mae  Glasgow  t 
jpplication  of  psychology  to  everyday    a 


al  common 
•ats  of  the 
irs,  in  her 
feature  articles,  "Little  Journeys  in  Applied  Psy- 
chology." 

You  will  be  uplifted  in  spirit  by  the  wonderful  in- 
sight into  spiritual  things  given  by  Grace  M.  Brown. 

You  may  have  all  this  and  more  once  a  month  for 
the  coming  year  for  the  subscription  price,  S2.00. 

Send  15  cents,  at  any  rate,  for  a  sample  copy  and 
well  send  for  good  measure,  that  little  masterpiece  of 
inspirational  writing  by  James  Allen,  "As  a  Man 
Thinketh". 

Address  Circulation  Manager.  Desk  Z 

THE   BUSINESS   PHILOSOPHER 


.Kl   M.ADISON  AVE. 


MFMPIIIS,  TENN 


Commercial  Teachers 
and  Superintendents 

Your  reference  library  of  business  publications  is 
not  complete  until  you  have  added 

THE   WALHAMORE   COMPLETE 
BUSINESS  SERVICE 

This  Service  consists  of  comprehensive,  carefully 
edited  and  exceptionally  well  printed  BUSINESS 
BULLETINS  which  are  issued  EVERY  FIVE 
D.AYS  and  are  accordingly  always  abreast  of  the 
times,  bringing  to  you  and  i/our  students  expert 
opinions,  studies,  problems  and  digests  covering 

Business   Administration 

Advertising 

Accounting  and  Office  Management 

Parcel  Post  Merchandising 

Salesmanship  and  Sales  Management 

Federal  Taxation 

All  the  above  subjects  ably  treated  in  separate  special  bulle- 
tins and  included  with  the  Complete  Service«t  a  total  cost  of  only 
^^r-  #>n  r>rr>  «r  •  n  which  pays  for  a  Handsome  Leather 
$15.00  PER  YEAR  B.nder  for  filing  an  bulletins  as  re- 
^  ceived.Ti:  BuBinesb  Bulletins  issued 

at  the  rate  of  one  every  five  days  for  one  year.  12  Query  Blanks 
fur  expert  opinions  on  your  own  problems,  and  If  your  order 
mentions  this  journal  we  will  include  a  set  of  twelve  back  issues 
of  the  bulletins  without  additional  charge. 


THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY 

LaFayette  Building  Philadelphia, 


i  HbPHABEfS 
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A  Work  on  Modern  Engrossing 

A  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Greatly  Improved  Edition  of 
New  Zanerian  Alphabets 

A  book  for  engrossing  artists  and  students,  8<  x  111  inches, 
bound  in  boards,  treating  on  the  following  subjects: 


Roundhand 
Broad-pen  Lettering 
Standard  Letterig 
Freehand  Lettering 
Display  Headings 
Title  Pages 


Wash  Drawing 

Pen  Drawing 

Diplomas 

Certifcates 

Resolutions 

Designing 


Besides  the  numerous  examples  of  modern  engrossing,  it  con- 
tains complete  instructions  how  to  execute  the  above  various 
lines  of  the  engrossers"  art.  It  shows  how  to  execute  the 
kind  of  pen  work  which  commands  high  prices. 

HOURS  OF  ECSTACY 

Oumont.  Iowa.  Nov.  If,  1920. 
Dear  Friends.  Zaner  &  Bloaer; 

Find  enclosed  two  fifty  for  The  Zanerian  Manual  of 
Alphabets  and  Fntfrossinjr.  If  you  could  know  how  ^lad  I  am 
that  you  have  brx>u(rht  out  this  book.  I  have  spent  too  many 
hours  of  rapt  ecstasy  with  your  older  book  of  Alphabets  not  to 
know  this  must  be  a  jrem  indeed. 

Thankfully  and  joyously  yours. 

E.  P.  POPEJOY. 

Price  $3.50,  Postpaid 

ZANER   &   BLOSER    COMPANY 

Penmanship  Piiblisliers  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Rational  Typew  ritiii^ 
Scores  NeAv  Victory 


Another  laurel  has  been  added  to  the  long  list  of  victories  won  with  Rational 
Typewritirg. 


Wins  Highest  Honors 


In  the  Illinois  School  Typewriting  Contest  held  on  September  21,  Miss  Rita 
Mann,  who  enrolled  in  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  less  than  nine  months  ago,  won 
first  honors  by  writing  at  a  net  rate  of  68  words  per  minute  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Miss  Rose  Imburgia,  Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood.  Illinois,  won 
first  place  in  the  High  School  Class  Contest  by  writing  154  words  a  minute. 
The   second   place  in  this  class   was   also   won   b}-   a   Rationally-trained   writer. 

Wins  Seven  oi  First  Ten  Places 

In  the  Private  School  Class  Contest  the  first  three  places  and  seven  of  the  first 
ten  places  were  taken  by  students  trained  "the  Rational  way." 
Why  not  use  the  system  that  trains  experts  and  get  in  with  the  winners? 
Rational  Typewriting  has  won  more  contests  than  any  other  method.  It  is 
now  taught  in  over  50%  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States  which  ofler 
t}-pewriting  instruction,  a  remarkable  tribute  when  the  number  of  other  texts 
on  the  market  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Sample  copies  of  Rational  submitted  to  teachers  and  schools.     Send  to  nearest  office. 

The  Gre^^  Publishing  Comijany 


NEW   YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


LONDON 


MONTAGUE 


The  time  is  getting  short  and  I  do  not  want  to 
disappoint  anyone.  These  cards  are  wonderful 
flourished  designs.  The  only  chance  a  penman  has 
had  at  this  rapidly  growing  Xmas  Card  business. 
They  are  made  specially  for  him  to  sell  and  make 
money.  Illuminating  of  cards  simple  — full  directions. 
Order  today. 

Designs  by  L.  M.  Kelchner 


C.\RDS  NOW  READY-A  card  for  e 
lation.  Birlh  Aoncni.  Weddinj  Ann'. 
12  small  design  cards.     Large  card  san 


I  have  hundreds  of  letters  from  penmen  expressing  their 
urprise    ai    the    beauty    of    these   cards.      One   wrote    "I    did 
beautiful  cards  could  be  made  by  a  human 
e  charge  for  samples  because  I  want  to  kn-  . 
ested.      The    cards    are    too    expensive    to 


HEP 


■^ 


DO  YOU  LIKE 
PENMANSHIP? 

Then  Why  Not  Become  a  Specialist? 


Penmanship  is  pleasant  work  and  pays  well.  There 
is  opportunity  to  build  up  an  engrossing  business 
in  almost  every  city. 

Hundreds  of  supervisors  and  teachers  of  Penman- 
ship are  needed  every  year.  We  had  more  calls 
this  year  than  we  could  fill. 

In  the  ZANERIAN  we  train  Supervisors  of 
Writing,  Special  Teachers  for  public  schools 
and  business  colleges,  and  Engrossers.  Ask 
your  teacher  —  he  probably  knows  of  the 
Zanerian. 


Write  for  Catalog,  containing 
imens  of  Penmanship. 


ny  ■wonderful  spec- 


Columbus.  Ohio 


^ 


.[HB 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Holds 
the  World's  Record 

CLAIMS  are  one  thing— proof  is  another.     Here  are  facts  that  prove 
to  anyone  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  successful  shorthand 
writers   use   the   system   of   proven    success.        The    one   Easiest 
to  LEARN,  Easiest  to  WRITE  and  Easiest  to  READ. 

According  to  the  Roster  of  Members  of  the  National  Shorthand 
Association  for  1920-1921  the  percentage  of  Pitmanic  writers  in 
court  reporting  is  91.4  and  the  remaining  percentage  8.6  is  divid- 
ed up  between  writers  of  no  less  than  eleven  other  systems. 


(See  the  latest   roster  of   the   National   Shorthand 

Reporters'  Association  as   published   in   its 

"Proceedings"  for  1920.) 

In  the  contests  arranged  by  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
for  the  world's  championship  for  speed  and  accuracy,  Nathan  Behrin  won 
the  championship  for  the  third  time  in  succession  in  1913  and  created  a 
record  on  these  tests  (200,  240  and  280  words  a  minute)  which  has  never 
been  broken.  His  percentage  of  accuracy  was  98.3.  Mr.  Behrin  did  not 
take  part  in  the  1921  contest  but  acted  as  reader  and  judge. 
The  most  remarkable  records  ever  made  are  held  by  Mr.  Behrin,  who  in 
the  examinations  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  in 
1920  made  only  one  error  in  the  solid  matter  test  at  240  and  only 
three  errors  in  the  280  words  a  minute  court  testimony  test. 
The  tests  were  for  five  minutes  each. 

Another  remarkable  achievement  made  by  this  Isaac  Pitman  disciple  was 
the  writing  at  322  words  a  minute  for  two  consecutive  minutes 
with  only  two  errors  a  test  given  in  1919  by  the  same  association. 

Send  for  Trial  Lessons  and  Particulars  of  a 
Free    Correspondence    Course  for  Teachers 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,   Publishers 
2  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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'LEARN  MORE  —  EARN  MORE" 

This  applies  to  teachers  as  well  as 
:o  students. 

In  securing  the  letters  printed  in  the 
Symposium  in  the  Professional  Edi- 
:ion  this  month,  on  the  advantage  to 
teachers  of  shorthand  and  bookkeep- 
ing of  reporting  and  accounting  skill. 
we  found  only  a  few  teachers  who  are 
reporters  or  accountants.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  that  reporters  and  ac- 
countants   make    more    than    teachers. 

But  there  is  a  real  demand  for  ex- 
perts to  teach  these  subjects,  and  the 
teacher  who  wishes  to  increase  his 
earning  capacity  should  become  an  ex- 
pert. He  will  earn  more,  whether  he 
wishes  to  teach  or  to  practice. 

If  you  get  the  Students  Edition,  you 
can  have  a  copy  of  the  Professional 
Edition  for  15c.  Every  teacher  and 
every  prospective  teacher  should  read 
this   discussion. 


LAST  MINUTE  NEWS   FROM 
ST.   LOUIS 

Ralph  B.  Wilson,  Director  of  Ser- 
vice, Babson's  Statistical  Organiza- 
tion, Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts, 
will  make  a  special  trip  from  Boston 
to  St.  Louis  to  address  the  Federation 
on  "Training  for  Business  on  a  Scien- 
tific  Basis". 

"Accounting  as  a  Profession  and  its 
Scope  in  Secondary  Schools"  will  be 
ably  discussed  by  H.  T.  Scovill,  Pro- 
fessor of  Accountancy,  University  of 
Illinois. 

(See     announcement     in     Professional 
Edition,  page  24) 


Subscriptions  are  coming  in  at  a 
fine  rate.  The  usual  number  of  copies 
of  the  September  and  October  issues 
are  being  printed,  but  it  looks  now  as 
though  we  would  not  be  able  to  begin 
subscriptions  with  these  numbers  very 
many  weeks  longer.  Teachers  and 
students  who  wish  their  subscriptions 
to  begin  with  the  September  number 
should  send  in  their  orders  promptly. 


WHEN  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
EXPIRE 

The  date  when  your  subscription 
expires  is  shown  on  the  address 
printed  on  the  wrapper.  If  that  reads 
"Expire  Nov.  21"  this  is  the  last  copy 
you  will  receive,  and  you  should  re- 
new at  once  in  order  to  avoid  missing 
copies. 


BEFORE   YOU   GO 

All  people  who  are  going  to  St. 
Louis  Christmas  week  —  and  that 
should  include  most  of  the  teachers 
who  are  reading  this  article — should 
write  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  a  copy  of  their  booklet 
"Know  St.  Louis."  This  contains  a 
map  of  the  city  with  instructions  for 
reaching  points  of  interest,  and  much 
information  about  the  interesting  fea- 
tures  of  this   great   city. 


REWARDS  FOR  EFFORT 

Are  you  making  the  "effort"  neces- 
sary to  secure  one  of  the  rewards  of- 
fered for  good  penmanship?  Only 
two  weeks  till  the  first  specimens 
must  be  in. 

A  dp.  Probably  only  a  few  persons 
will  try  for  the  first  prizes.  That 
means  that  you  have  a  better  chance 
then  than  later.  If  you  had  thought 
of  waiting — don't.  Let  the  other  fel- 
low wait. 

For  particular  see  "B.  E.  Stars" 
page  in  October. 

Have  you  mailed  your  Contest  Let- 
ter? Don't  lose  $25  for  want  of  hustle. 
Nov.  1  is  the  last  date.  See  B.  E. 
Sars  page  in  September. 

Robbins  Junior   High   School, 

Trenton,    N.   J. 

I    certainly   like    the   way   Mr.    Guil- 

lard     presents    his     first    ten     lessons. 

They  are  very  interesting  and   to   the 

point.  \'ery   truly, 

E.  H.  McGHEE. 


OUR  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

Whenever  you  want  to  communi- 
cate with  commercial  teachers  and 
commercial  students  throughout  the 
L'nited  States  and  Canada  you  should 
advertise  in  the  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR. 

Read  oiir  advertising  columns  this 
month,  and  you  will  find  that  persons 
are  telling  you  about  the  following: 

Pen  Work,  such  as  cards  and  speci- 
mens for  sale. 

Correspondence  Instruction  in  Pen- 
manship. 

Positions  Wanted. 

Teachers  of  Penmanship  and  Com- 
mercial Subjects  Wanted  for  Po- 
sitions. 

Commercial   Schools   for   Sale. 

Commercial    Schools    Wanted. 

Besides  these  you  will  find  in  our 
advertising  columns  announcements 
of  the  latest  and  best  text  books  on 
all  commercial  subjects. 

When  you  have  something  for  sale 
advertise  it  in  the  B.  E.  The  cost  is 
small,  and  the  terms  are  large  and 
certain.  Write  us  for  advertising 
rates. 

SAYINGS    OF    AH-LAH-GO- 
WAH-LAH 

Above  the  troubled  sea  rises  the 
beautiful   rainbow. 

Sick  mind,  sick  body;  well  mind, 
well   body. 

Pebbles  weary  us  more  than  the 
rocks. 

*     *     * 

The  blind  never  take  a  step  until 
they  have  felt  the  ground  before 
them. 

The  thinnest  soap-bubbles  wear  the 
gaudiest   colors. 


Appearances  may  deceive.  The  fel- 
low who  most  often  consults  the  dic- 
tionary is  probably  the  best  speller. 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 


Arthur  G.  Skeel 
Horace  G.  Heale 
E.  W.  Bloser  - 


-----    Editor 

Contributing  Editor 

Business  Manajrer 


Published    monthly    (except    July    and    August) 

By  THE   ZANER-BLOSER    CO., 

118    N.    High   St..    Columbus,    O. 


I  Ent^edet  Columbus,  O.,  Post  ( 


3  2nd  ClasB  Matter 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATES 

Students'    Edition    $1.00  a  year 

Professional    Edition     $1.50  a  year 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more, 
to   pay   extra   postage.) 

The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  than  the  Students'  Edition,  these  being 
devoted  to  articles  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teachers.  All  the 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  all  the  adver- 
tising are  in  both  editions. 


Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 

The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month   for  the  issue  of   the  following  month. 


.^:f3Bu<i/>uU'£i:&u»dir-      * 


HELPFUL    WRITING    LESSONS 

By  RENE  GUILLARD 

5247  Jefferson  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Penman,  Banks  Business  College 

YOUR  PRACTICE  WORK  WILL  BE  CORRECTED  if  you  send  it  to  Mr.  Guillard  with  25c.    Send  only  your  best 
efforts — not  all  your  practice, 

TEACHERS  sending  specimens  from  ten  or  more  students  should  remit  10c  for  each  specimen. 


INSTRUCTIONS    FOR   NOVEM- 
BER 

The  training  of  tlie  skillful  hand 
and  the  cultured  mind  comes  al)Out 
only  by  intelligent  hard  work. 

Hard  work,  systematically  applied, 
eventually  makes  one  the  object  of 
admiration  by  the  industrious  and  the 
indolent.  It  cultures  the  mind,  sus- 
tains your  good  health  and  is  the 
greatest  panacea  for  the  blues.  It  is 
only  by  a  great  amount  of  it  that  the 
millionaire  got  his  millions,  the  great 
artist   his  art,  and   the  wonderful  mu- 


sician his  music.  The  pyramids  are 
monuments  to  it.  Rome  was  built  by 
it.  and  destroyed  for  the  want  of  it. 

To  become  a  good  writer  one  must 
use  the  head  as  well  as  the  han  d.  To 
become  a  great  penman  one  must  be  a 
working   philosopher. 

In  previous  issues  I  have  dwelt  on 
the  matter  of  time  and  rhythm,  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  it  again.  Certainly 
rhythm  plays  an  important  part  in  our 
lives.  Regularity  of  action  on  any 
subject  is  certain  to  bring  results. 
.A.S  we  walk  along  our  steps  are  an 
even  length  and  in  rhythm.     We  may 


increase  the  speed,  but  the  rhytlim  is 
still  there.  Breathing  is  an  example 
of  rhythm,  the  heart  action  is  another. 
The  earth  itself  makes  its  rotations 
and  revolutions  in  exactly  a  certain 
time  as  it  goes  on  and  on  throug 
the   ages. 

The  method  of  e.xecution  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  thing  w<- 
have  to  contend  with  in  writing,  and 
rhythmic  time  is  one  of  the  great  es- 
sentials of  the  arm  movement  method. 
Rhythmic  time  and  speed  must  b^- 
maintained  throughout  your  writinK 
lesson. 


^i-jS2-<S'Z^i5>-7'Z-/       C^CZy^'^'''^^l-<^-yzy 


Lesson  21.  Before  going  to  the  first  exercise  given  in  this  lesson,  work  on  the  first  exercise  given  in  Lesson  S. 
and  the  first  exercise  in  Lesson  9,  of  September  issue. 

These   two  exercises  are  very  valuable   in   acquiring  small  letter  work. 

The  small  letter  c  is  very  similar  to  the  small  letter  i,  finishing  and  beginning  in  the  same  way. 

The  little  hook  at  the  top  should  be  pronounced  or  it  may  be   mistaken  for  the  i. 

In  the  word  ice  we  have  three  very  similar  letters.     Pause   slightly  in   forming  the  hook  on   the  c. 

The  word  iceman  is  a  combination  of  two  words  that  we  have  already  had.  Use  an  easy  arm  movement.  Do 
not  draw  the  letters  out. 

'i"lie  word  oceanic  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  had  so  far.     Xotice  that  it  contains  six  different  letters. 


Have  you  written  the 

specimens  for  the 

Contest 


See  B.  E.  STARS   page  for 
October 


Le-son  22.  The  figures  should  not  be  neglected.  The  figures  1  and  4  rest  on  the  base  fine  whereas  the  7  and  9 
are  bisected  by  the  Hne.  The  second  down  stroke  on  the  4  is  higher  than  the  first  and  the  horizontal  stroke  passes 
through  the  second  down  stroke.  The  oval  part  of  the  9  should  rest  on  the  line.  It  is  similar  to  the  oval  part  of 
the  small  letter  a. 

The  small  g  is  very  similar  to  the  figure  9  we  have  just  had.  The  part  below  the  line  should  extend  farther 
below  the  line  than  the  last  stroke  of  the  9.  Raise  the  pen  in  going  from  the  g  to  the  other  letters.  Be  sure  to  con- 
nect to  the  g  after  having  done  this. 


^  :^  ^^  ^  ^^ 


Lesson  23.  The  exercise  leading  up  to  the  M  and  N  are  very  valuable  movement  drills.  Practice  diligently  on 
these.     Get  all  down  strokes  on  the  same  slant. 

I  am  presenting  two  styles  of  the  M.  The  last  stroke  of  the  first  crosses  the  line  and  is  not  intended  to  be 
connected  to  the  small  letters,  while  in  the  second  instance  none  of  the  letter  passes  through  he  line. 


Lesson  24.  Before  practicing  on  the  N  practice  on  the  first  exercise  in  Lesson  23.  The  N  begins  and  ends  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  M.     Count  1-2-3. 

The  sentence  given  in  this  exercise  is  a  favorite  with  most  penmen.  Practice  faithfully  on  it  and  send  a  half 
page  of  it  to  me  with  this  month's  practice  work. 

The  small  letter  x  is  composed  of  two  turns  and  a  cross  stroke.  This  cross  stroke  should  be  started  at  the  line 
and  made  upward. 

"7<Za<M(  tMMUi   "Zi^lM^   "Z^tM^  'ZUM^   '2^<M(ZU(  TUi^^^ 
'2aMt>q    IMU^  '2iUiM(    T^tMUi  tiMUi   "^aUM^C    tUMM^ 


-^      2^    ^     a^      -^ 


^    7^    7^    ^/. 


Lesson  25.     The  exercise  leading  up  to  the  U  is  the  reverse  of  the  one  in  Lesson  23.     Notice  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  U  and  the  A.     I  am  also  presenting  two  styles  of  this   letter.     Count   1-2-3. 


^^^^u^i/n^d^^iSf/iua^       ^ 


% 


% 


Cyy-^t^^ 


'i-^-T^^e-^Z'-'T-Z'i^'-f-z-^ 


Lesson  26.    The  small  r  given  here  is  a  very  practical  letter,  and  should  be  an  easy  letter  to  execute.    In  writing 
the  words  keep  in  mind  the  ease  of  execution.     If  you  are  not  doing  it  easily  there  is  something  wrong. 

..^     ^     ^     ^     ^     ^     ^     ^     ^     ^^ 


Lesson  27.  The  V  begins  like  the  U.  If  you  make  a  good  U  you  should  be  able  to  master  the  V.  The  finish  of 
it  is  like  the  last  part  of  the  small  r.  This  small  finish  is  a  tiny  loop.  Finish  it  upward  or  it  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  U. 

The  small  letter  vi  begins  like  the  u  and  ends  like  the  r.  The  second  part  of  it  should  be  more  narrow  than  the 
first. 

The  small  v  contains  two  turns  and  a  tiny  loop  as  in  the  w  and  r.  .-Vim  to  keep  the  turns  distinct  and  keep  the 
finish  high. 


Lesson  £8.     The  three  groups  of  connected  letters  herewith    presented   all   have    the   same    finish.      Be    .-iure    to 
retrace  the  r  properly  so  it  will  not  resemble  the  v,  and  keep  the  v  open  so  it  will  not  be  mistaken  for  the  r. 


Lesson  29.  We  have  here  again  group  exercises.  Do  not  use  jerky  motioiis  but  maintain  an  easy  flowing 
movement.  Criticise  the  movement  you  are  using.  If  the  movement  is  easy  your  writing  will  improve.  Your  writ- 
ing is  the  picture   of  your  movement. 


'^?0^       Or-O^       (J:^>^       6>i^^        OtCj^ 
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Lesson  30.    Your  first  exercise  is  a  combination  of  three  capital  letters,  O,  C,  A.     See  with  what  ease  you  can 
make  them. 

The  small  j  begins  like  the  letter  i  and  ends  with  a  loop  below  the  line.     Make  the  loop  short. 

SEND  ME  YOUR  BEST  WORK  AND  I  WILL  CRITICIZE  IT   CAREFULLY. 


5^  5kiI^^4^-<^^^ 


Practical  signature  combinations  by  John  S.  Griffith,  Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago,  111, 


A    beautiful    business    alphabet,    accurate    and    graceful,    worth    careful    study    and    continued    practice    by    H.    W.    Flickinger.    Glen    Olden,    Pa. 


^     .^^3^u4/n^d4^£f/iu^i^      ^ 


A=2-t>t^-c^'C-z?el^^ 


Poetry   v/orth   learning   in    script    with    copying.      Study    the    arrangement    of    lines    as    well    as    the    forms    of    letters. 


'i^/^XL  yn  ^ 


£;^~(7j  /  (7)^  O)/^  aya)/0 


^yAro-cZy,^, 


'/?97y/nycr. 


U^  Xy-^uy^i^^-c^^/iy. 


YA2 


<r(70  (® 


'/,■/. ','.4  'L  ■/, '/,  ■/,  d.  J%  Qyu  y€c. 


By    W.     H.     Mali.nlUy. 


f^i^^Uii/h^U^^Wu^wl^      ^ 


We  agree  with  Mr.   Stoudt.     Don't  you? 


Favorite  Lessons  of  Famous  Teachers 

No.  1 

By  John  S.  Griffith,  Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago,  III. 


It  is  my  firm  belief  that  many  of  the  linger  writers  a 'c  developed  the  last  few  minutes  of  a  writing  period.  I 
endeavor  to  teach  an  arm  movement  style  of  writing — free  if  I  can  of  finger  movement.  I  have  found  that  the  use 
of  a  good  brisk,  speedy  e.xercise  before  the  end  of  the  period  (about  the  last  ten  minutes)  will  help  to  get  the 
student  back  to  arm  movement. 

I  use  such  e.xercises  as  I  have  found  suitable  and  not  wasteful.  I  avoid  too  much  of  the  compact,  push  and 
pull,  etc.,  and  employ  exercises  which  are  really  form,  speed  and  movement  builders.  Drills  to  cut  down  the  size 
of  a  letter  such  as  the  E  and  C  exercises  are  good  drills  and  will  always  help  one  to  control  his  movement.  Exer- 
cises such  as  the  "ininin"  and  "www"  are  splendid  freedom  drills. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  count.  Just  remember  to  give  these  exercises  with  plenty  of  life. 
As  a  rule  I  write  the  drills  on  the  board  using  a  fast  count  while  writing  and  ask  the  students  to  observe  the  board 
work.  Too  many  teachers  let  the  class  spirit  die  out  the  last  few  minutes,  and  when  such  is  the  condition  they 
undo  the  results  of  their  class  work.     A  class  the  entire  period  is  my  idea. 
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Teacher's  Professional  Edition 


(Supplement) 

Pages  17  to  24,  Inclusive 


TRAINING  FOR  REPORTING 

When  the  editor  invited  shorthand 
-eporters  who  are  also  teachers  to 
:ontribute  to  a  discussion  of  the  value 
to  the  teacher  of  shorthand  of  report- 
ng  skill  we  did  not  foresee  where  the 
discussion  would  lead.  We  had  in 
mind  the  point  of  view  taken  by  sev- 
eral of  our  contributors  this  month 
that  reporting  skill  is  an  advantage 
to  the  teacher  because  it  enables  him 
to  better  train  his  students  to  write 
shorthand  accurately  and  also  because 
jf  the  prestige  such  skill  will  give 
his  school. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Marshall  saying 
that  reporting  skill  is  not  only  un- 
necessary for  the  ordinary  teacher  of 
shorthand,  but  is  impracticable.  Read 
lis   whole    article. 

It  is  likely  that  all  publishers  of 
shorthand  and  many  writers  of  short- 
hand will  disagree  with  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  Mr.  Marshall.  At  the 
same  time  his  points  are  thought- 
provoking  and  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. If  we  have  been  trying 
to  train  reporters  by  the  methods  that 
are  adapted  only  to  training  commer- 
cial senographers,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  trying  to  train  commercial 
stenographers  in  a  style  of  shorthand 
better  adapted  to  reporting,  we  have 
been  doing  the  students  of  both  class- 
es of  shorthand  an  injustice.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  there  is  probably 
much  truth  in  this  point  of  view.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  systems 
of  shorthand  as  it  is  of  styles  of 
shorthand.  Practically  every  short- 
hand text-book  has  principles  and 
outlines  which  apply  only  to  small 
classes  of  words,  and  which  only  a 
very  few  commercial  stenographers 
ever  learn   to   use. 

The  suggestion  that  shorthand  re- 
porting is  a  profession  which  should 
be  placed  on  a  par  with  law.  medicine 
and  accounting,  and  prepared  for  in 
a  regular  course  in  a  university,  is 
well  worth  considering.  We  must  re- 
member that  shorthand  skill  is  only  a 
part  of  the  requirement.  There  are 
many  points  in  connection  with  re- 
porting, especially  court  reporting, 
that  must  be  known  by  the  beginner. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  cannot 
be  taught  in  a  university  course,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  to  be  learned 
by  experience. 

Then  there  is  the  need  for  short-' 
hand  skill,  which,  while  it  is  not  the 
only  element  in  shorthand  reporting, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  a  well- 
planned  course  lieginning  with  short- 
hand penmanship  and  leading  up  to 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  very 
swiftest  styles  of  writing  would  be 
much  more  successful  in  training 
rapid   writers   than    the   usual   hit   and 


miss  training  received  by  most  re- 
porters. 

There  is  probably  a  diiTerence  in 
the  methods  that  should  be  used  in 
training  reporters  from  the  methods 
that  are  used  in  training  commercial 
senographers.  Shorthand  penmanship 
is  more  important  for  the  very  rapid 
writer  than   it  is  for   the   slow  writer. 

The  stumbling  block  that  rises  in 
the  way  is  the  conflict  between  pub- 
lishers and  advocates  of  diflferent 
st3'les  of  shorthand.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  reporting  course  in  the  uni- 
versity would  probabb'  teach  only  one 
style  of  shorthand,  and  whichever 
style  is  chosen  the  advocates  of  the 
styles  rejected  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  enthusiastic  over  the 
course. 

Perhaps  the  solution  will  be  two 
courses  in  two  different  universities 
teaching  two  different  styles  of  short- 
hand. Then  we  may  expect  to  see 
good  results  with  lioth,  and  the  final 
issue  to  be  determined  by  the  merits 
of    the    shorthand    taught. 

.\s  to  the  value  of  such  a  course, 
there  can  be  no  question.  As  civiliza- 
tion becomes  more  complex  the  need 
for  shorthand  reporters  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase.  We  hope  that  such 
a  course  will  be  given  in  the  near 
future.  Whether  it  shall  continue  or 
whether  the  style  of  shorthand  shall 
be  changed  will  depend  upon  the  re- 
sults  secured. 


MEANDERINGS 

(Continued    from    page    IS) 

ever  been  a  gloomy  hopeless  place 
for  any  man  who  allows  his  mind  to 
dwell  only  in  its  caves  and  canons. 
The  best  way  to  meet  these  gloom- 
peddlers  is  to  match  every  cloud  they 
conjure  up  with  a  patch  of  sunshine. 
If  they  wag  their  heads  dolefully  over 
the  slums  and  crime  of  darkest  New 
York  or  Chicago,  tell  them  about  the 
thousand-mile  stretches  of  clean  beau- 
tiful country  all  the  way  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  upper  Missouri,  with  its 
millions  of  prosperous  farms  and 
pleasant  villages  full  of  jolly  kindly 
folks,  where  there  are  no  slums  and 
practically  no  crime,  where  schools 
and  churches  flourish,  where  there  are 
corn-raising  and  chicken  and  pig- 
raising  contests,  and  home-coming 
weeks,  and  country  fairs,  and  all  sorts 
of  other  fun.  And  even  in  the  big 
cities  there  are  a  lot  of  good  things 
going  on  if  we  only  look  for  them. 
There  are  parks  and  playgrounds  for 
the  children,  great  libraries  with  hun- 
dreds of  branches  where  the  poorest 
man  or  woman  can  find  for  the  asking 
all  the  gjod  books  that  have  ever 
been  printed,  or  find  in  quiet  beautiful 
reading-rooms  all  the  current  news- 
papers and  magazines  with  their  store 


of  news  and  knowledge  and  culture — 
all  as  free  as  the  air.  There  are  free 
hospitals  and  clinics  for  the  suffering 
poor  and  vast  museums  and  art  gal- 
leries, filled  with  the  wonders  of 
science  and  Nature,  or  the  greatest 
works  of  the  world's  great  painters 
and  sculptors. 

Just  think  of  these  things  when 
Bolshevistic  agitators  and  other 
soured  social  misanthropes  tell  you 
what  a  cruel,  wretched,  good-for-noth- 
ing world  this  is. 

Keep  your  face  to  the  sunlight. 


ATTENDANCE 

"We  have  a  larger  school  than  we 
had  prepared  for."  writes  an  Eastern 
school. 

"Our  attendance  is  a  little  smaller 
than  last  year"  is  the  report  of  an 
Ohio  school.  Another  school  in  an- 
other Ohio  city  reports  everv  seat 
filled. 

'  "Our  attendance  is  407o  less  than 
last  year,"  is  the  report  from  one 
school. 

"We  have  twice  as  manj'  students 
as  we  had  expected,"  writes  a  school 
in  the  middle  west. 

In  general,  schools  report  a  large, 
though  not  a  record-breaking  attend- 
ance. 


THE  TEACHER'S   CORNER 
The  Three  Great  Problems 

The  teacher  is  constantly  facing 
three  vital  problems,  and  unless  there 
is  daily  self-examination  one  or  more 
of  these  will  surely  be  neglected. 
These    problems    are: 

a.  Proficiency  in  the  subject. 

b.  Skill  in  use  of  proper  method. 

c.  Understanding  of  the  learning 
process. 

Experience  in  the  educational  field 
gives  assurance  that  it  is  quite  safe  to 
assume  that  anyone  who  offers  his 
services  as  an  instructor  is  qualified 
in   his  subject. 

However,  unless  there  is  evidence 
on  every  hand  that  the  teacher  is  a 
Student  as  well  as  a  master  of  his 
specialty,  thus  utilizing  that  indis- 
pensable professional  virtue,  the  power 
of  growth,  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
continued    or   increased    proficiency. 

The  teacher  of  accounting,  for  ex- 
ample, who  ceases  to  keep  step  with 
the  development  of  this  science  is 
hopelessly  lost  in  a  year  or  two. 

Skill  in  use  of  method  will  be  dis- 
cussed next  month. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 
Alhambra.  California 


cards.  "  a  weird  game  of  chance  plaj-e 
with  bunches  of  sticks,  and  in  whicl 
if  the  luck  is  against  them,  they  wi 
fairlv  bet  the  shirts  off  their  backs. 
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Sampling  the  Original  Jazz 

I  suppose  not  many  EDUC.\TOR 
readers  have  lieen  far  enough  afield 
to  see  a  real  dyed-in- 
the-wool  (and  painted 
in  the  skin)  Indian 
pow-wow.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  in  the  most 
out-of-the-way  nooks 
and  corners  of  the 
country  that  they  can 
be  seen,  and  then  not 
often.  .As  I  happen 
to  be  in  one  of  these 
out-oi-the-way  nooks  just  now.  and 
as  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present 
at  one  of  these  functions  the  other 
night.  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you 
a   sort   of   thumb-nail   sketch   of  it. 

The  Indians  of  northern  California 
and  Oregon  have  long  been  noted  for 
their  savagely  weird  and  picturesque 
dances.  Of  these,  there  are  several 
kinds,  all  more  or  less  mystic  in  their 
motif.  The  one  I  saw  is  known  as  the 
"Ma-lih".  or  Brush  Dance.  It  seems 
to  have  been  originally  instituted  as 
an  effective  means  of  counteracting 
the  malign  machinations  of  O-mah. 
the  Evil  One.  The  incantation  was 
originally  invoked  when  a  child  be- 
came so  seriously  ill  that  the  simpler 
methods  of  the  "Sweat  house",  or  hos- 
pital of  the  rancheria  failed  to  effect  a 
cure.  In  later  times,  however,  the 
ceremonial  has  degenerated  into  a 
sort  of  sporting  event,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sick  child  is  but  a  fiction 
and  introduced  merely  to  preserve  the 
traditional   unities. 

For  more  moons  than  are  covered  by 
the  Indian  calendar,  the  ancient  vil- 
lage of  Weitchpcc  at  junction  of  the 
Kla'iiath  and  Trinity  rivers  ("Weitch- 
pec,"  pronounced,  witch-peck,  means 
"meeting  of  the  waters")  has  been 
the  favored  site  for  the  brush  dance, 
and  when  one  is  announced,  a  glow 
of  expectant  interest  warms  every 
Indian  breast  up  and  down  the  rivers 
for  fifty   miles. 

Elaborate  preparations  arc  made  for 
the  dance,  both  as  to  setting  and  cos- 
tuming. The  dancing  is  done  at  night 
in  a  pit  five  or  six  feet  deep  and  some 
twenty  feet  in  diameter.  .'\  fire  is 
built  in  the  center  of  the  pit,  and  near 
it  a  small  fir  tree  is  planted.  On  one 
side  of  this  sits  the  oldest  and  most 
potent  woman  doctor  of  the  tribe. 
(The  Indian  doctors  of  the  Klamath 
tribes  are  generally  women.)  On  the 
other  side  of  the  pole  sits  the  mother 
with  the  sick  baby.  During  two 
nights  the  dancing  is  rather  tame, 
and  is  participated  in  by  the  crowd 
generally,  and  without  much  display 
in  the  matter  of  dress.  But  the  cul- 
mination, or  "big  dance"  is  staged  just 
at  daybreak  at  the  end  of  the  third 
night.  .\t  this  time  rival  teams  of 
expert     dancers     from     the     difTircnt 


rancherias,  or  neighborhoods,  decked 
out  in  all  the  gaudy  finery  they  pos- 
sess, compete  for  the  final  honors  in 
the  matter  of  harmonious  wailing, 
gaudy  costumes,  consistent  dancing 
and  endurance.  Each  team  dances  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  gives 
waj'  to  another.  The  dancers  stand 
bent  over,  and  crowding  shoulder  to 
shoulder  circle  around,  stamping  heav- 
ily in  unison,  and  chanting  steadily  a 
weird,  syncopated  strain  in  an  in- 
tensely minor  key.  which  shounds  like, 
"Oo-ai  ee  oo  ah-ai  ee-oh,  oo.  ai,"  and 
so  on,  interrupted  rhythmically  with  a 
sort  of  heavy  groan  or  grunt,  that 
suggests  the  striking  of  a  big  muffled 
drum  with  a  mop.  In  wild  weird  sav- 
age intonation,  this  song  of  the  Brush 
Dance  is  near  the  limit.  And  the  cos- 
tumes are  hardly  less  weirdly  impres- 
sive. Each  dancer  carries  in  front  of 
him  a  big  bunch  of  long  switches, 
held  in  a  fur  pouch  and  decorated  with 
bead  work,  etc,  and  projecting  from 
his  head-gear  like  horns  are  two  rods 
to  which  are  attached  bunches  of  red 
and   white   feathers   or   other   finery. 

The  walls  of  the  dancing  pit  slope 
back  forming  a  sort  of  amphitheatre 
around  which  are  packed  a  horde  of 
Indian  on-lookers.  a  parti-colored  as- 
semblage dressed  in  gayest  attire  and 
huddled  together  like  some  vast  flock 
of  tropical  birds.  Crouching  almost 
among  the  glowing  embers  sits  the 
wizened  old  squaw,  potent  with  her 
"big  medicine"  and  at  her  side  a  good- 
looking  woman  holding  in  her  lap  the 
imperturbable  baby,  whose  pudgy 
cheeks  and  rounded  limbs  gave  pleas- 
ant evidence  that  the  tot  was  in  no 
immediate  danger  from  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  O-mah.  This  mischievous 
personage  was  supposed  to  be  driven 
from  the  baby's  body  by  the  combined 
merits  of  the  dance  and  the  old 
squaw's  "medicine."  and  make  his  get- 
away by  means  of  the  little  fir  tree. 
.Mtogether.  this  scene  in  the  mingled 
light  of  the  early  dawn  and  the  lurid 
Hare,  of  dying  fire  down  in  the  dancing 
pit,  was  worthy  the  brush  of  a 
-Munkacsy. 

But  the  dramatic  unities  were  some- 
what marred  by  the  circumstance  that 
most  of  the  dancers  were  unprovided 
wih  the  regulation  old-time  Indian  cos- 
tume of  leggings  and  blankets  of  deer 
skin,  but  appeared  in  their  best  store 
clothes,  including,  perhaps,  striped 
shirts,  red  lies,  white  collars  and  sport 
hats.  The  few  real  old-time  Indians 
who  looked  on  must  have  been  a  bit 
disgusted  with  this  marring  of  the 
ancient  mystic  performance  by  the 
modern  gewgaws  of  the  white  man. 

The  dance  closed  shortly  after  sun- 
rise, and  soon  all  the  finery  disap- 
iieared  and  the  dancers  were  assem- 
bling in  groups  for  their  favorite  di- 
version,    ahl-shuc-pach,     or      "Indian 


Wanted — More     The  Caves  of  Gloor 
Sunshine  appear    to    be    work 

ing     overtime     thes 
days,    and    their    output    of    malariou 
fogs    and    shadows    are    beginning    t 
send   shivers  along  the  spines  of  cei 
tain    timorous    folk   whose    spirits   ar 
usually    normal.      The    world    has    al 
ways  been  more  or  less  afflicted  with    i 
certain   type   of  killjoy  person   with   :i 
lantern  jaw  and  a   bilious   complexion 
and  the  sort  of  stomach  that  accountn 
for    both.      These    people    have    been 
pouring  out   their  grouches  and   their 
gloom,  and   their  lack   of  faith  in   hu^ 
manity   and    the    world    clear   back    tc 
the   days   of  Job   and   Jeremiah.      But, 
as  a  rule,  the  plain  work-a-day  peopb 
of  the  world  have  not  troubled  them 
selves  much  over  the  groanings  of  thi 
gloom-dispensers,  and,  no  matter  how 
bad    the    times,    have    gone    on    livint 
and  laughing  and  working  and  loving 
quite     regardless     of     the     pessimistii 
ravens  and   their  croaking. 

But  just  now  the  calamity  dealei 
linds  that  his  business  shows  signs  oi 
picking  up.  He  can  look  out  upon  the 
World's  front  and  back  yard  and  dis 
cover  a  good  many  unsightly  spot- 
and  more  or  less  no.xious  rubbish  thai 
has  been  left  around  by  the  careles^ 
care-takers.  He  can  also  support  hi> 
main  contention  that  the  world  is  go 
ing  to  the  demnition  bowwows  by  cit 
ing  the  crime  waves  that  are  sweepini: 
over  .'\merica  and  other  lands,  tlu 
smoldering  wars  that  still  linger  in 
Europe,  the  general  ball-up  in  the 
world's  commerce  and  industry,  the 
widespread  unemployment  of  labor 
and  other  untoward  and  depressitig 
signs  too  numerous  to  mention. 

But  people  who  find  themselves 
growing  heartsick  and  shuddery  ovei 
the  calamity-person's  array  of  worb 
troubles,  would  do  well  to  remembei 
that  many  times  before,  if  we  cai 
credit  the  historians,  the  world  ha^ 
been  afflicted  with  all  these  troubles, 
as  well  as  many  other  worse  ones  that 
it  has  now  outgrown.  If  you  doubi 
this,  get  hold  of  some  standard  his 
tory  and  read  up  on  what  was  happen 
ing  in  Germany  and  England  ami 
Erance  and  Italy  and  Spain  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  years  ago.  or 
even  many  centuries  later.  Read 
liuckle  or  Gibbon  or  Hume  or  Fronde 
and  ask  yourself  how  you  would  like 
to  have  been  a  common  man  in  the 
days  of  Nero  or  Charleiuagne  or 
Richard  Coeur  de  Leon  or  Henry  the 
Eighth.  You  will  probably  decide  that 
this  world  is  a  whole  lot  belter  place 
to  live  in  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  in  the  past. 

If  a  man  believes  in  either  religion 
or  evolution,  he  will  have  faith  that 
the  rise  and  development  of  the  human 
soul  and  intellect  are  very  far  from 
being  finished  In  the  presence  of  thi 
mighty  truth,  the  petty  troubles  of  oui 
tintes  are  like  wind-blown  spume  on 
the  boso'ii  of  the  sea.  The  world  ha- 
lt   mtinued   on    page    IT) 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 


OUTLINES    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND 

SUPERVISORS 

By    H.    A.    Roush,    Wilmington,    Del., 

High  School 

This  series  will  continue  tiirough  the  year. 
ind  will  cover  the  work  in  all  grades.  Mr. 
Roush  is  a  skillful  penman  and  an  experienced 
.teacher  oi  penmanship.  His  suggestions  for 
.teaching  penmanship  will,  we  are  sure,  be  of 
'interest  to  supervisors  and  teachers  ever.vwhere. 

FOURTH  GRADE  WRITING 

Zaiier  Manual  Xo.  4.  Pen  and  ink. 
Paper,  fi  inch  ruling.  Pen  wiper  and 
.blotter. 

Teachers    should    be    familiar    with 
'[.Manuals  3  and  5. 

'  Insist  on  good  position  and  move- 
ment. \Vriting  should  be  plain  and 
free. 

Follow  weekly  outline  in  Manual, 
.Give  work  on  Drill  Plates  as  called 
for,  also  e.xercises  on  page   1.5. 

Are  your  students  interested  in 
Penmanship?  Do  they  take  correct 
position  and  use  good  movement  in  all 
pen   vyritten   work? 

See  that  arms  rest  on  the  desk  near 
the  elbow.  Sleeve  on  fore-irm  should 
be   loose. 

Keep  wrist  from  touching.  Pen 
should  point  between  elbow  and  shoul- 
der. Hand  must  not  touch  on  side. 
See  that  hand  glides  freely  on  last 
two  fingers. 

Give  your  pupils  a  copy  at  the 
board  worthy  of  imitation. 

Learn  to  criticise  by  suggestion 
rather  then  by  fault  finding.  Show 
lyour  pupils  w'hat  progress  they  are 
making  by  comparison  of  their 
monthh'  specimens  and  daily  work. 

Keep  writing  fairly  large.  Refer  to 
Manual   for  size. 

About  1  minute  of  dry  pen  practice 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  will  be 
found  helpful. 


FIFTH  GRADE  WRITING 

Zaner  Manual  Xo.  o.  Paper  with 
Yi  inch  ruling.     Pen  and  ink. 

Teachers  should  be  familiar  with 
Manuals  4  and  6. 

Turn  paper  as  shown  by  illustra- 
tions on  page  6  of  the  Manual.  Shift 
elbow  and  paper  according  to  instruc- 
tions. 

In  this  year  a  fine  co-ordination  of 
form  and  movement  should  be  de- 
veloped. The  fifth  and  sixth  years 
may  be  called  technical  years. 

The  minimum  and  capital  letters  are 
on  a  1  to  3  basis.  Paper  ruled  Yi 
inch  wide  is  divided  into  three  and 
sometimes  into  four  spaces:  minimum 
letters  occuping  one  space  and  capi- 
tal letters  three   spaces. 

Remind  and  exact  regarding  posi- 
tion. Back  straight  at  the  waist — a 
rainbow  looks  beautiful  in  the  heav- 
ens, but  not  down  a  boj-'s  back.  Re- 
fer to  Manual  for  details  regarding 
Study   and   Writing   Positions. 

Give  cross-practice  exercises  occa- 
sionally as  it  develops  the  habit  of 
writing  straight  across  the  page 
without  a  ruled  line,  and  also  econa- 
mizes  the  paper. 

Consult  Manual  for  weekly  outline, 
count,  rate  of  speed,  etc. 

.Mlow  pupils  to  w-rite.  Do  not  waste 
time  by  too  much  stopping  to  give 
instructions. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  over- 
direction.  Give  your  instructions 
liriefly  and  to  the  point,  then  look  af- 
ter tiie  individuals  quietly  while  the 
rest   of   the   pupils   practice. 

See  that  all  writing  is  done  with  the 
arm   instead   of  the   fingers. 

E.xact  good  form  and  movement. 
Size  should  be  uniform  and  is  gov- 
erned by  the  minimum  letters.  Long 
letters     determine     slant.     Width     of 


loops  must  agree  with  other  letters. 
Teach  correct  spacing  in  letters,  be- 
tween letters  in  a  word,  and  between 
words  and  sentences.  Observe  pro- 
per indentation  of  paragraphs  and 
margins.  Quality  of  line  should  be 
good.  Fifteen  words  a  minute  is  a 
good  rate  of  speed   to   practice. 

Give   a  sentence  for  the   last   lesson 
each  week  as  listed  below: 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  IN  WRITING 

18.     Movement  drills  in  the  form  of     of   the    right    hand.      \'erv    few_  pupils 
wheels    and    other    designs    should    be     must  use  their  left  hand  for  writing, 
encouraged  in  the  upper  grades.     Per-         20.     A  display  of  work  done,  show- 
mit   the   use    of   red   ink   in    this   work     ing   first   specimens   and   present   skill, 
and  encourage  originality  of  design.         encourage  all  pupils. 


_--  Writing  is  a  right  handed  art. 
Convince  the  left  handed  pupil  that 
he  ought  to  change  and  secure  the  co- 
operation of  his  parents.  Give  him 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  This 
change  should  be  made  when  he  first 
enters  school.  Blackboard  practice  is 
helpful  in  any  grade.  When  the  left 
hand  must  be  used,  turn  the  paper  so 
the  blue  lines  run  parallel  to  an  imag- 
inary  line    extending   from    the    lower 


21.  Strive  for  graceful  forms  and 
rhymthmic  motion.  Accuracy  will 
come. 

22.  Perception  must  precede  per- 
formance. Teach  your  pupils  to  be- 
come critics  of  good  writing.  Let 
your  blackboard  copy  be  worthy  of 
imitation.  Read  what  your  Manual 
says  about  blackboard  writing. 

23.  The  same  forms  of  letters  must 


inary    ime    exienumg    iiuiu    mc    ruwci  ---        ,  .  i  .   ,,      K^tv,    t»-/.t,oi-c 

right    hand    corner    to    the    upper    left  be   taugh     and  used  by  both  teachers 

hand   corner   of  the   desk.     The   dowm  and   pup.ls   m   all   written   work,   both 

strokes  must  be  made  toward  the  left  at  the  board  and  the  desk, 
side  of  the  desk      Xow  train   the   left         If  teachers   are   teachmg   the   Zaner 

hand    to    the    same    slant,    movement.  Method    Alphabet,    they    should    learn 

etc.,   as   you   ordinarily   would   require  it  and  use  it. 


Fifth   Week.      Onward   and   upward 
for  excellence. 

Sixth    Week.      Our    thoughts    form 
our  character. 

Seventh  Week.     Arrange  your  writ- 
ing   carefully. 

Eighth  Week.     Always  do  your  best 
writing. 

Ceaseless  striving 


Can  you  use  the  arm 
Expert    penmen 
cpect 
Daily    practice 
Develop     the 


Push   and   pull 

Put    vim    into 

Better    writing 

Be    a    worker — 


Ninth  Week. 
brings   results. 

Tenth  Week. 
movement? 

Eleventh    Week. 
are   made:   not  born. 

Twelfth  Week.  Expect  progress: 
then  work  to  make  it. 

Thirteenth    Week. 
will  bring   results. 

Fourteenth     Week. 
arm   movement   now. 

Fifteenth  Week.  Practice  faithfully 
and  carefully. 

Sixteenth  Week.  Penmen  mi.x  their 
ink  witli  brains. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
will    liring    success. 

Eighteenth    Week. 
your  daily  practice. 

Nineteenth    Week. 
means  better  pay. 

Twentieth    Week.      Bt 
not  a   shirker — and   win. 

Twenty-first  Week.  Rolling  muscu- 
lar movement  is  best. 

Twenty-second  Week.  Remember 
to  keep  the   margins  even. 

Twenty-third  Week.  Eleven  letters 
begin  the   same  way. 

Twenty-fourth  Week.  "Rest  fin- 
gers" slide  like  skates  on  ice. 

Twenty-fifth  Week.  Kinky  lines 
show  kinky   movements. 

From  now  on  sentences  will  be 
found  in   Manual. 

Thirty-fourth  Week.  Have  pupils 
practice  their  signatures  and  those  of 
the  other  members  of  the  class.  Show 
them  (especially  the  boys)  how  to 
join  their  initials  to  make  a  good  busi- 
ness signature.  Have  all  pupils  prac- 
tice one  signature  at  a  time  from  your 
ijlackboard   copv. 

Thirty-fifth  Week.  Review  fifth 
week. 

Thirty-sixth  Week.  Review  sixth 
week. 


T.  W.  Wauchope,  of  the  Albany  Busi- 
ness College,  sent  us  the  subscriptions 
of  five  teachers  in  that  school.  Mr. 
Wauchope  writes:  "I  thought  best  to 
get  our  teachers  enthusiastic  so  that 
they  can  assist  in  arousing  our  stu- 
dents." Mr.  B.  C.  Bacon,  a  student  in 
the  Zanerian  Summer  School  this 
sunmer,  is  also  a  teacher  in  the  Al- 
bany Business  College,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Wauchope  expect  to  stir  things 
up  along  the  line  of  penmanship  this 
vear. 
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Should  Teachers  Be  Reporters? 

A  Discussion  by  Teachers 


A  REPORTER  FOR  TWENTY 
YEARS 

During  the  last  twenty  years  I  have 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  short- 
hand reporting.  This  was  such  work 
as  assisting  the  local  court  stetio- 
grapher  in  emergencies  and  reporting 
sermons,  lectures,  banquets  and  politi- 
cal speeches. 

One  incident  will  show  the  value  of 
such  work  to  the  teacher.  I  remem- 
ber one  student  who  could  not  see 
any  reason  for  improving  his  short- 
hand penmanship.  He  had  the  idea 
that  so  long  as  he  could  read  his  notes 
fairly  well  it  made  no  difference  how 
poorly   they   were   written. 

One  evening  when  I  was  reporting 
a  political  speech  by  \V.  J.  Bryan  the 
young  man  was  in  the  audience.  The 
next  day  in  school  he  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  see  my  shorthand  notes  of  the 
speech.  The'  fact  that  the  reporting 
notes  were  neat  and  accurate  im- 
pressed him  very  much.  That  was  the 
turning  point  in  his  work  as  a  stu- 
dent of  shorthand.  From  that  tirnc 
he  settled  down  to  do  hard  work  in 
shorthand    penmanship. 

My  advanced  students  are  always 
keenly  interested  in  my  reporting 
notes.  I  bring  these  into  the  class 
room  and  often  dictate  to  the  class 
from  the  notes.  The  lessons  they 
learn  from  going  over  the  note  book 
and  seeing  the  notes  fresh  from  the 
pen  are  more  impressive  than  any- 
thing I  can  say  to  them  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  teaching. 

This  reporting  work  pays  well  for 
the  time  spent  at  it  and  adds  very 
much  to  the  prestige  of  the  teacher 
and  of  the  school  with  which  he  is 
connected.  J.  E.  Fuller, 

Goldcy    College,    Wilmington,    Del. 

THE    VALUE    OF    SHORTHAND 

WRITING  SKILL  TO  A 

TEACHER 

H  a  teacher  knows  liis  shorthand 
system  and  is  teaching  it  every  day, 
how  is  it  possible  for  him  not  to  have 
the  ability  to  write  100  words  a  min- 
ute? When  it  comes  to  a  speed  of 
over  100  words  a  minute  then  dexter- 
ity is  an  element,  but  no  special  train- 
ing of  the  hand  is  necessary  to  write 
100  words  a  minute.  A  teacher  having 
ready  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  to  write  ought  to  be  able  to 
write  100  words  a  minute,  and  if  she 
can't  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  have 
a  ready  or  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
system  she  teaches.  If  she  does  not 
have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  short- 
hand system  she  teaches,  in  my  opin- 
ion she  is  unnecessarily  limiting  her 
possibilities  and  those  of  her  students. 

Is  there  anything  a  teacher  can  do 
that   will  so  impress   her  ability   upon 
(Continued  on  page  2:2) 


REPORTING     SKILL     FOR     THE 
SHORTHAND    TEACHER 

Reporting  skill  by  all  means  —  for 
the  teacher  who  undertakes  to  de- 
velop skill  in  his  pupils.  Reporting 
skill  is  absolutely  unnecessary  and  im- 
practicable, however,  for  the  aman- 
uensis shorthand  teacher. 

In  the  first  place,  practically  no 
one  who  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  the 
shorthand  reporter  is  willing  to  teach 
amanuensis  shorthand,  or  ever  has 
been.  In  the  second  place,  although 
there  is  an  amanuensis  teacher  here 
and  there  who  is  pleased  to  call  him- 
self a  reporter,  inquiry  usually  shows 
that  he  is  not  a  reporter  in  any  true 
sense.  The  fact  is,  the  emoluments 
of  the  capable  reporter  are  so  much 
greater  than  those  of  the  teacher  of 
aranuensis  shorthand  as  to  render 
the  dual  occupation  of  reporter  and 
teacher  a  very  rare,  if  not  an  entirely 
hypothetical   one. 

The  1S)21  convention  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  in 
a  session  replete  with  earnestness, 
enthusiasm,  and  professional  spirit, 
took  steps  to  inaugurate,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  a  uni- 
versity chair  of  shorthand  reporting. 
The  convention  gave  its  hearty  ap- 
proval to  the  four  years'  course  of 
shorthand  reporting  training,  and  to 
the  complete  separation  of  the  aman- 
uensis and  the  reporting  fields,  as  to 
authorship,  pedagogy,  and  training, 
and  to  the  broad  policy  of  systemati- 
cally bringing  the  advantages  of  short- 
hand reporting  as  a  profession  to 
voung  men  of  the  profession  type,  the 
type  that  chooses  a  profession  delib- 
erately and  prepares  for  it  adequately 
—instead  of  the  clerical  type,  the  type 
that  goes  to  business  college  instead 
of  to  the  high  school,  and  eventually 
drifts  from  the  business  office  to  the 
reporter's  table  as  a  matter  of  exped- 
iency rather  than  real  choice  of  pro- 
fession. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  I 
believe  that  the  suggestion  of  "report- 
ing skill  for  the  amanuensis  teacher" 
is  an  impracticable  one,  and  that  is 
that  the  kind  of  shorthand  used  for 
reporting  is  radically  different  from 
the  kind  used  in  the  business  office 
and  taught  in  the  amanuensis  school- - 
that  is,  if  I  may  fittingly  characterize 
as  the  typical  amanuensis  shorthand 
the  shorthand  that  is  now  taught  in 
about  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
mercial schools  of  the  country— 
namely,  non-Pitmanic  shorthand.  Be 
the  reason  what  it  may— and  1  believe 
it  is  a  good  reason  —  non-Pilmanic 
shorthand  is  well  nigh  eliminating 
I'itmanic  shorthand  from  the  com- 
mercial school  and  the  business  office. 
The  changed  conditions  that  have 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


HOW  TO  PREPARE 

In  answer  to  the  question.  "How 
did  you  prepare  yourself  to  be 
shorthand  reporter?",  the  answer  is. 
first:  1  mastered  thoroughly  all  the  I 
principles  of  the  system  which  I  stud-  ■ 
ied  so  that  I  could  apply  them  with- 
out any  hesitation  in  the  writing  of 
any  work  in  the  English  vocabulary. 
Second:  I  entered  on  a  systematic 
practice  in  speed  writing,  taking  care  ^ 
at  the  same  time  to  standardize  my  I 
writing  and  establish  a  certain  legi-l 
bility  of  outline  which  would  enable! 
me  to  readily  decipher  my  notes. 
This  practice  was  of  a  diversified  na- 
ture, covering  an  extended  range  of 
subjects.  Realizing  the  necessity  ot 
short  cuts  and  phrases  as  an  aid  to 
speed  I  worked  out  and  developed  a 
plan  by  which  I  would  be  governed  in 
making  instantaneous  phrases  and 
short  cuts.  I  employ  these  in  my 
work  and  obtain  very  gratifying  re- 
sults. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
find  that  this  reporting  skill  has  been 
profitable  to  you  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  money  earned  by  reporting 
and  from  increased  income  from  your 
school?",  the  answer  is  yes.  There  is 
always  a  demand  for  professional 
shorthand  reporters  and  the  compen- 
sation received  for  this  skilled  work 
is  far  in  excess  of  what  could  b« 
earned  simply  as  an  office  steno 
grapher.  As  an  office  stenographe 
the  highest  salary  I  have  earned  vva 
$1800  a  year.  Since  engaged  in  pro 
fessional  shorthand  reporting  I  havi 
had  engagements  for  which  1  receive! 
fees  as  high  as  $100  a  day— reportin( 
a  convention  for  'SI  days.  Increase! 
income  from  the  school  is  derivei 
from  the  fact  that  because  of  the  bet 
ter  results  which  the  students  get  by 
receiving  instruction  from  a  practical 
reporter  than  from  a  mere  theoretical 
teacher,  the  school  obtains  a  high 
reputation  and  consequently  draws  a 
larger  number  of  students  who  are 
willing  to  pay  even  a  larger  fee  for 
instruction,  believing  that  they  will  | 
turn  out  to  be  better  shorthand  writ- 
ers than  if  they  were  taught  by  per- 
sons less  skilled  and  experienced.  I 
take  advantage  of  my  shorthand  skill  ; 
to  demonstrate  to  students  the  pos- 
sibilities of  shorhand  and  make  the 
subject  so  interesting  that  they  are 
inspired  to  pursue  their  studies  with  ' 
an  unusual  amount  of  diligence  and 
aspire  to  be  as  expert  as  their  teacher, 
I.  Newton  Braithwaite, 

Shorthand  Reporter,  i 
Principal  Braithwaite  Shorthand  j 
School,  2376  Seventh  .\ve..  New 
York  City. 

SHORTHAND  TEACHING  AND 
SHORTHAND  REPORTING   I 

In  lu.w  f:ir  is  it  nccc-s-:iry  lor  the  | 
teacher  to  be  a  reporter?  At  the  cnit- 
set  let  me  say,  I  believe  the  expert  re- 
porter should  make  the  best  short 
hand  teacher,  and  that  the  best  short-  i 
hand  teacher  should  make  an  excellent  ] 
reporter.  I  remember  a  conversation 
a  few  months'  ago,  with  a  loading 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Can  Teachers  Be  Accountants? 

A  Discussion  by  Teachers 


ADVANTAGES      OF      ACCOUNT- 
ING EXPERIENCE 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  famous 
Irish  dramatist,  once  made  the  remark 
that  "Those  who  can,  do;  those  who 
can't,  teach."  Such  a  remark  need  not 
lie  taken  seriously,  but  rather  it  may 
he  regarded  as  an  example  of  Shaw's 
caustic  wit.  Nevertheless,  it  should 
occasion  some  serious  reflection 
among  teachers.  While  one  likes  to 
believe  that  every  teacher  of  the  com- 
mercial branches  can  "do"  as  well  as 
teach,  yet  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
majority  of  teachers  have  never 
"done";  or,  in  other  words,  have  never 
tested  their  ability  to  do  the  very 
things  they  undertake  to  teach  others 
to  do. 

We  all  admire  a  person  who,  in  a 
moral  and  spiritual  sense  "practices 
what  he  preaches".  Likewise,  the 
teacher  who  has  practiced  what  he  is 
teaching  more  readily  commands  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  pupils, 
and  the  teacher  of  commercial 
branches  in  particular  is  likely  to  be 
judged  by  both  his  piipils  and  the 
public  at  large  by  the  actual  exper- 
ience he  has  had  in  some  specific  line 
of  business  or  of  office  work. 

During  the  finishing  stages  of  a 
bookkeeper's  or  stenographer's  train- 
ing, the  teacher  who  has  learned  by 
doing,  who — from  his  own  experience 
— understands  the  routine  af¥airs  of 
the  business  office  and  the  methods 
and  standards  of  work  that  prevail 
therein,  can  render  an  invaluable  ser- 
vice to  the  young  man  or  woman  who 
is  l.ieing  prepared  to  take  an  office 
position.  .\fter  all,  the  textbook 
knowledge  and  the  training  in  tech- 
(  Continued  on  page  i.\) 


ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT  IN 
BUSINESS    COLLEGE 
I  held  a  C.  P.  A.  certificate  before  I 
:  purchased   an   interest   in    tlie   Spring- 
;   field  Business  College.     Here  my  ser- 
1  vices     were     in     constant     demand.     I 
i   found  a  great  deal  of  detail  work  that 
could  just  as  well  be  done  by  students, 
thereby,   giving   them   valuable   exper- 
ience and  at  the  same  time  permitting 
!   me  to  give  my  attention  to  new  busi- 
ness  and   keeping  a   careful   check   on 
the    students'    work.      It    occurred    to 
ilie  that  a  department  could   be  made 
a   real  asset   to  the  institution   and   at 
the   same   time   train   the   realh'   ambi- 
tious young  men   for  higher   account- 
ing work.     Only  those  who  have  great 
determination   will   stay   with   it,   as   it 
requires    a    great    deal    of    study    and 
earnest   effort. 

We  have  no  trouble  in  finding  work 
to  do.    I  presume  this  is  due.  however, 
to  the  experience  I  have  had  in  audit- 
ing,    systematizing,     production     cost 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


THE     COMMERCIAL     TEACHER 
AND  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTING 

The  writer  has  knowledge  of  a 
number  of  bookkeeping  teachers  who, 
after  several  years'  experience  in 
teaching,  felt  that  they  were  equipped 
for  public  accounting.  In  one  case 
the  results  were  mediocre,  and  the 
others  were  abject  failures.  A  proper 
start  wins  half  the  battle.  Technical 
Training  means  more  than  experience 
at  the  beginning,  although  it  is  only 
through  experience  of  the  right  kind 
that  the  highest  attainments  may  be 
realized.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  first  requirement  of  the  com- 
mercial teacher,  who  desires  to  get 
into  the  accounting  field,  is  that  he 
"find  himself".  That  is,  he  should 
make  an  effort  to  learn  what  he  ac- 
tually does  know  about  the  game.  He 
may  have  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
his  ability  as  an  accountnat  and  if  so. 
it  is  well  that  he  finds  this  out  before 
he  attempts  to  sell  his  services  to  the 
business   man. 

As  to  the  means  of  securing  the 
proper  training,  the  average  commer- 
cial teacher  may  consider  that  he  has 
the  foundation,  and  that  what  he 
needs  most  of  all  is  a  study  of  audit 
procedure,  methods  of  reporting,  ac- 
count analysis,  tax  law,  cost  account- 
ing, mathematics  of  accountancy  and 
(Continued   on  page  23) 

ACCOUNTANCY    FOR    TEACH- 
ERS 

The  teacher  of  accounting  is  looked 
upon  as  an  authority.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  familiar  with  modern  accounting 
practice  as  well  as  accounting  prin- 
ciples. He  should  have  a  reserve 
knowledge  of  principles  and  practice 
beyond  that  actually  called  for  in  the 
course  of  study  offered.  He  is  often 
consulted  by  business  men  in  the  com- 
munity with  regard  to  income  tax  re- 
turns, audits,  accounting  systems, 
partnership  adjustments,  consolida- 
tions, etc.  If  called  upon  to  do  so, 
he  should  be  able  to  install  an  ac- 
counting system;  he  should  be  able  to 
change  a  single  entry  set  of  books  to 
double  entry;  he  should  be  able  to 
make  an  audit  of  the  books  and  pre- 
pare statements  exhibiting  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  firm;  he  should 
(Continued  no  page  24) 

HOW  THEY  DID  IT 

The  following  questions  were  sent 
out  to  a  few  accountants  and  teach- 
ers, and  at  the  time  of  going  to  press 
replies  had   been   received   as   follows; 

"What  special  courses  in  accounting 
did  you  take  in  order  to  prepare  your- 
self to  do  public  accoun  ing?" 

"A  brief  course  at  the   L'nivers- 

ity  of  Illinois,  followed  by  several 

years    of    self-training    while    em- 


ployed in  llu-  ortice  of  a  C.  P.  A. 
firm  in  Chicago  for  five  years." — 
Hiram  T.  Scovill,  Professor  of 
.\vC;ninting,  I'niversitv  of  Illinois, 
Lrbana,  111. 

"B  A.  and  M.  A.  from  Iowa 
Christian  College,  Ph.  D.  from 
Leipsig,  B.  C.  S.  from  New  York 
L'niversity,  with  some  graduate 
work  for  the  degrees  M.  C.  S.  and 
IJ.  C.  S.  Am  also  a  graduate  of 
Pace  &  Pace  Institute  of  Ac- 
countini?."  —  Ralph  H.  Wright, 
Bookkeeping  Depart-r.ent,  New- 
ark Junior   College,   Newark,  N.  .1. 

"My  first  special  course  in  ac- 
counting was  a  correspondence 
course  which  took  the  greater 
part  of  my  spare  time  during  the 
years  lii06  to  1008.  At  that  time 
I  was  atte  iipting  to  teach  all  the 
commercial  branches  except 
shorthand  and  typewriting  in  a 
private  business  school.  This  cor- 
respondence course  covered  ac- 
counting theory,  accounting  prob- 
lems, auditing,  cost  accounting, 
and  commercial  law.  The  work 
which  I  was  obliged  to  do  in 
studying  out  the  answers  to  the 
theoretical  questions  and  the  prac- 
tical problems  resulted  in  my  get- 
ting together  a  library  of  half  a 
dozen  volu  r.es  which  comprised 
most  of  the  good  books  on  ac- 
counting that  were  available  at 
that  time. 

"In  1910  I  came  to  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  in  Boston 
as  an  instructor  in  bookkeeping, 
and  soon  after  that  'I  registered 
for  the  evening  courses  in  ac- 
counting and  business  administra- 
tion in  the  newly  organized 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  com- 
pleted their  course  and  received 
my  degree  in  1914. 

"I  have  no  other  special  courses 
to  my  credit.  Whatever  addi- 
tional knowledge  I  possess  has 
been  acquired  through  reading 
and  study  in  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative subjects."  —  Charles 
F,  Rittenhouse,  C.  P.  \..  Charles 
F.  Rittenhouse  &  Co.,  Boston  and 
New  York.  Head  of  Accounting 
Department,     Boston     L^niversity. 

"Have  you  found  the  work  profit- 
able both  from  your  fees  for  account- 
ing and  by  increasing  your  salary  as 
a    teacher?" 

"Of  course  1  have  profited  by 
niv  experience." — Hiram  T.  Sco- 
vill. 

"Yes — very.  I  have  a  large  ac- 
counting practice.  I  lecture  for 
Pace  &  Pace,  and  am  head  of 
Department  Newark  junior  Col- 
lege."—Ralph  H.  Wright. 

"I  have  been  moderately  suc- 
cessful in  building  up  a  relatively 
small  but  interesting  accounting 
practice  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
I  feel  that  th;  long  hours  which 
I  have  given  to  the  s  'udy  of  ac- 
counting have  had  much  to  do 
with  whatever  success  I  have  had 
in  teaching" — Charles  F.  Ritten- 
house. 
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VALUE  OF  SHORTHAND  WRIT- 
ING SKILL 

(Continued  from  page  .■.'I)) 
an  employer  or  upon  a  student  body 
as  the  ability  to  demonstrate  what 
she  teaches?  If  that  be  the  case,  I 
should  think  teachers  generally  would 
seize  the  opportunity  so  to  prepare 
themselves  that  they  can  write  at 
least  125  words  a  minute.  It  would 
be  a  means  of  procuring  a  position 
where  arguments  might  fail.  It  would 
be  a  means  of  getting  the  confidence 
of  the  students  where  all  else  might 
fail. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  the 
teacher's  ability  to  demonstrate  what 
she  teaches  is  that  the  students  can 
visualize  from  seeing  fast  writing  just 
the  movements  and  style  of  writing 
that  are  common  to  rapid  writing. 
We  learn  much  more  quickly  through 
the  eye  than  through  the  ear.  There- 
fore let  the  teacher  prepare  herself 
to  demonstrate  to  her  students  at 
least  a  fair  rate  of  speed  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  acquire  skill  much 
more  quickly  through  the  application 
of  intelligent  methods  and  through 
the  inspiration  that  naturally  resulls 
from   such   demonstration. 

So  for  prestige  in  the  community, 
for  the  fact  that  it  helps  to  get  a 
remunerative  position,  for  the  fact 
that  you  get  student  confidence,  and 
for  its  own  sake,  I  believe  in  and 
recommend  tViat  teachers  should  be 
able  to  write  at  least  125  words  a  min- 
ute and  read  it  back  accurately  and 
readily.  I  make  this  suggestion,  hav- 
ing once  been  a  teacher  and  having 
;it  the  time  I  was  actively  and  con- 
tinuously engaged,  in  teaching  the 
al)ility  to  write  more  than  135  words  a 
minute. 

.As  a  final  suggestion  in  this  short 
article  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  understands  the  problem  in 
skillful  writing  who  herself  cannot 
write  rapidly.  How  can  you  teach 
what  you  do  not  know?  Perhaps 
there  are  some  few  people  in  the 
world  who  can  teach  what  they  do 
not  know  and  if,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument we  concede  that,  I  think  it  is 
dangerous  for  us  ordinary  mortals  to 
try  it.  First,  we  must  know,  and  sec- 
ond, we  must  have  the  ability  to  i:ii- 
part. 

Frederick  H.  Gurtler, 
.Shorthand  Kc]>ortcr,  Chicagri,  ill, 

REPORTING     SKILL     FOR     THE 
SHORTHAND  TEACHER 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
thus  come  about  are  drawing  a 
sharper  and  sharper  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  reporting  field  and 
the  amanuensis  field,  between  report- 
ing shorthand  and  amanuensis  short- 
hand, between  reporting  pedagogy 
and   amanuensis   pedagogy. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  endeavor  to 
answer  categorically  the  three  ques- 
tions   propounded: 

First.  "How  can  reporting  skill  be 
attained?"  .After  a  year  or  two  hence, 
I  liope,  by  cnrolkncnl  in  a  new  short- 
hand reporting  course  in  one  of  the 
leading  universities.  At  present,  by 
enrollment  in  the  Robert  F.  Rose  Ex- 


[lert  Reporting  School  of  Washington, 
in  the  private,  reporting  class  of  Wil- 
lard  B.  Bottome,  of  New  York  City, 
or  in  the  private  reporting  class  of 
Clyde   H.  Marshall,  of  Brooklyn. 

Second,  "How  can  the  teacher  find 
reporting  to  do  after  he  is  compe- 
tent?" By  presenting  himself  at  al- 
most any  metropolitan  shorthand  re- 
porting office.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  reporting  profession  has  there 
been  so  serious  a  shortage  of  com- 
petent reporters  as  at  present,  and 
never  has  there  been  so  golden  an  op- 
portunity for  one  who  is  really  fit  to 
enter  the  reporting  jjrofession. 

Third,  "What  are  the  advantages  to 
the  shorthand  teacher  of  the  ability 
to  do  actual  reporting?"  To  the  train- 
er of  slitpftliand  reporters,  everything; 
to   the  amanuensis   teacher,   nil. 

Clyde  H.  Marshall, 
Official    Reporter,    New   York   Su- 
preme   Court,    Brooklyn. 


SHORTHAND     TEACHING     AND 
SHORTHAND   REPORTING 

(Continued  from  page  2U) 
business  college  man  in  which  he  told 
me  that  he  had  learned  a  certain  well- 
known  system  of  shorthand  suflficient- 
ly  well  to  teach  it  in  three  weeks.  I 
am  going  to  pass  this  without  com- 
ment except  to  say  that  I  would  not 
care  to  take  his  course,  nor  would  I 
recommend  it  to  others.  I  was  talk- 
ing with  the  president  of  one  of  our 
leading  accounting  schools  but  a  short 
time  ago.  I  asked  him  how  long  it 
took  to  finish  his  course.  He  said  the 
subject  matter  could  be  covered  in  a 
very  few  weeks,  but  accountancy  was 
a  subject  that  nedeed  to  "soak  in," 
and  before  a  student  could  be  a  fin- 
ished accountant  or  an  expert  teacher 
of  accountancy,  he  must  study  ser- 
iously and  slowly,  and  in  addition  do 
much  practical  work  to  attain  his  goal. 
I  would  say,  the  expert  teacher  of 
shorthand  should  have  the  seasoned 
intelligence  which  comes  not  only 
from  long  and  arduous  study  on 
theory,  but  from  the  din  and  strife  co- 
incident with  the  courtroom  and  the 
verbatim    hall. 

I  know  of  no  better  instructions  for 
the  attainment  of  high  speed  so  neces- 
sary to  reporting  skill  than  those 
given  in  the  excellent  paper  presented 
by  Mr.  Percy  E.  Budlong  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  National  Short- 
liand  Reporters'  .Association  on  "How 
to  .Achieve  Speed  in  Shorthand."  He 
says: 

"1.  Master  the  principles,  review- 
ing them  extensively   if   necessary. 

"3.  Memorize  a  reasonable  number 
of  standard  forms,  including  common 
words  written  in  full,  word-signs,  and 
useful  phrases. 

"3.  Write  new  matter  two  or  three 
times  slowly,  and  then  about  ten  times 
at  top  speed. 

"4.     Read  everything  you  write. 

"5.  Cultivate  a  steady  hand  motion, 
and  do  not  waste  an  instant  between 
words. 

"6.  If  your  hand  is  overworked, 
use  briefer  forms;  if  your  mind  is 
over-taxed,  use   longer  ones." 


Students  get  inspiration  from  a 
teacher  who  has  actually  been  in  the 
conflict;  who  has  really  done  the  thing 
about  which  he  is  teaching,  and  who 
could,  if  necessary,  give  a  demonstra- 
tion cf  his  theory  in  action.  Do  not 
mistake  me,  as  I  realize  that  there  are 
thousands  of  shorthand  teachers  do- 
ing eflicient  work  who  have  never  re- 
ported a  speech  or  taken  testimony, 
but  1  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  school 
that  has  a  reporter-teacher  will  profit 
in  many  ways.  May  1  not  add  that 
the  teacher  owes  it  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  those  he  teaches  to  become  ex- 
pert as  a  practitioner?  With  the  bur- 
dens that  arc  being  placed  upon  a 
teacher  this  is  sometimes  impossible, 
but  a  short  time  each  day  spent  in 
careful  study  will  bring  liberal  returns. 

.Almost  any  experienced  reporter 
can  give  a  list  of  books  which,  if 
thoughtfully  studied,  will  do  much  to- 
ward acquainting  one  with  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  court  and  the  short- 
cuts used  by  verbatim  writers  gener- 
ally. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
ordinary  shorthand  teacher  could 
spend  one  hour  each  day,  one-half  of 
the  time  devoted  to  study  and  the 
other  half  to  writing  from  dictation, 
in  a  year's  time  he  would  be  quite 
expert  or  well  on  the  way.  And  1  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  shorthand 
teacher  but  what  would  say  at  the  end 
of  this  time  that  his  accomplishment 
had  been  well  worth  the  effort. 

I  have  had  the  feeling  for  mans 
years  that  the  ordinary  shorthand 
school  has  not  had  teachers  sufii 
ciently  equipped  so  that  it  could  in 
struct  its  students  in  higher  shorthand 
work.  Teachers,  as  I  have  talked 
with  them,  have  conveyed  the  inipres 
sion  that  if  they  could  get  their  stu- 
dents up  to  a  speed  of  seventy-five 
words  per  minue,  or  at  the  outside 
one  hundred,  they  were  satisfied.  1 
am  wondering  if  one  of  the  real  rea 
sons  back  of  this  is  not  that  the 
teacher  is  not  prepared  to  instruct 
and  inspire  them  to  a  higher  class  ol 
work. 

After  a  teacher  becomes  competent 
to  do  reporting  work,  he  can  find  al- 
most unlimited  opportunities  to  use 
this  ability.  May  I  otTer  a  few  prac- 
tical suggestions?  The  daily  news- 
paper offers  a  field  in  which  the 
teacher-reporter  may  spend  his  odd 
moments  to  advantage,  reportiuj^ 
speeches,  etc.  It  is  quite  often  true, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities,  thai 
some  leading  clergvman  will  employ 
a  reporter  to  transcribe  his  Sunday 
sermons.  Also  various  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, and  societies  in  general, 
will  give  employment  to  reporters  to 
take  down  convention  proceedings. 
In  addition  to  these,  one  can  attach 
himself  to  a  legal  firm  where  he  will 
find  almost  unlimited  opportunities  in 
the  various  kinds  of  legal  work 

1  cannot  close  this  article,  even 
though  I  may  be  considered  narrow, 
without  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
shorthand  teacher  who  has  a  desire  toJ 
become  an  expert  reporter  should  stayf 
well  within  the  confines  of  recognized 
merit  in  the  matter  of  shorthand  sys 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  ACCOUNTING 

(Continued  from  I'age  r.M  I 
nique  which  the  school  is  equipped  to 
give  are  not  the  most  important  of  he 
qualifications  which  are  essential  to 
the  highest  success  in  business.  Ter- 
manent  success  must  be  built  upon 
character,  personality,  conduct,  and 
such  attributes  as  integrity,  loyalty, 
co-operation.  initiative,  and  good 
health. 

Tlic  teacher  who  has  not  lived  and 
worked  outside  the  schoolroom  is  in 
danger  of  overlooking  the  importance 
of  such  things  and  of  neglecting  to 
train  the  pupil  in  many  minor  duties 
which  the  office  worker  is  often  called 
upon  to  perform.  One  of  the  numer- 
ous illustrations  which  might  be  given 
is  a  training  in  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone, a  point  which  is  overlooked  by 
many  schools.  .'\ny  teacher  who  has 
had  experience  in  a  business  office 
knows  how  valuable  an  accomplish- 
ment it  is  to  be  able  to  handle  tele- 
phone calls  agreeably  and  intelli- 
gently; to  be  trained  in  answering  a 
call;  in  making  toll  calls;  in  getting 
and  giving  a  message  correctly;  in 
getting  information  which  perhaps 
the  man  at  the  other  end  does  not 
give  voluntarily;  and.  above  all.  in  the 
development  of  a  distinct  and  pleasing 
voice. 

It  is  not  possil)le  within  the  limita- 
tions of  this  article  to  enumerate 
specific  ways  in  which  one's  teaching 
would  be  enriched  by  even  limited  ex- 
perience. It  therefore  remains  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  general  and  personal 
benefits  which  the  teacher  should  ex- 
pect to  derive  therefrom.  Business 
experience  makes  one's  teaching  more 
realistic  and  enables  one  to  give  first- 
hand information  on  a  number  of  sub- 
jects; it  creates  confidence;  it  is  a 
great  leveler.  and  has  a  humanizing 
influence;  it  makes  one  more  syrnpa- 
thctic;  it  does  much  to  overcome 
bigotry  and  to  create  a  respect  for 
the  views  of  others;  it  breaks  down 
the  cold  dignity  and  unnaturalness  of 
manner  so  common  among  teachers, 
and  thus  does  much  to  eliminate  one 
of  the  three  classes  into  which  some 
humorist  has  said  that  mankind  is 
divided;  namely,  men,  women,  and 
school  teachers.  The  business  office 
more  accurately  measures  one's  ability 
than  the  routine  of  the  schoolroom 
duties,  since  progress  is  more  defi- 
nitely marked  and  results  are  easier 
to  check;  finally,  it  often  tends  to 
m.ake  the  teacher  more  contented 
with  his  own  lot.  since  he  is  likely  to 
learn  in  this  way  that  he  is  not  the 
overworked  person  that  he  often 
imagines  himself  to  be. 

Without  further  argument,  let  it  be 
assumed  that  all  commercial  teachers 
agree  that  business  experience  would 
be  a  great  asset  to  them.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises:  How  may  the  teacher 
secure  such  experience?  This  is  a 
matter  on  wlicih  it  is  not  possible  for 
another  to  give  much  assistance. 
Much  depends  upon  local  conditions, 
whether  one  is  teaching  in  a  city  or  a 
small  town,  what  one's  specialty  is. 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT  IN 
BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

(Continued  from  page  :.'!) 
and  income  tax  work.  A  beginner  will 
experience  considerable  trouble  in 
finding  work,  especially  where  there 
is  competition.  An  accounting  firm 
connected  with  a  Business  College 
will  not  rank  "ace  high"  unless  its 
head  be  a  man  of  considerable  exper- 
ience in  this  line.  Even  then,  business 
men  object  to  their  books  being 
"pawed  over"  by  students.  I  have 
always  been  able  to  overcome  this  by 
explaining,  were  I  to  do  all  the  detail 
work  personally,  the  cost  would  be 
much  higher.  I  take  most  of  the  work 
on  a  contract  basis.  I  realize  that  I 
could  make  much  more  in  this  city 
by  breaking  away  froiti  the  school  en- 
tirely, and  opening  a  private  office  up 
town.  But  there  is  greater  satisfac- 
tion in  training  these  fine  young  men 
for  a   high   class   profession. 

This  brings  the  school  some  reve- 
nue, but  the  department  is  not  a  pay- 
ing proposition  at  this  time.  One 
should  have  at  least  twenty  students 
enrolled  on  a  scholarship  rate  of  not 
less  than  $100.00,  for  eight  months' 
training.  Thereafter,  $10.00  per  month 
until  the  student  has  had  at  least  two 
years'  work  in  the  higher  accounting 
department.  Then  he  should  be  able 
to  earn  at  least  $5.00  per  day  as  a 
Junior  Accountant  with  a  reputable 
accounting  firm. 

As  far  as  the  theory  of  accounting 
is  concerned  it  keeps  the  teacher  up 
to  date  on  modern  methods,  and  if  he 
uses  a  first  class  income  tax  services, 
such  as  Montgomery  or  the  Prentice- 
Hall  Service,  he  will  keep  in  very 
close  touch  with  all  changes,  rules, 
regulations  and  court  decisions.  Just 
at  this  time  this  is  very  important,  as 
changes  are  made  frequently. 

To  prepare  for  this  work  the  aver- 
age teacher  should  by  all  means  take 
a  course  in  Higher  Accounting  and 
Income  Tax  Procedure,  for  the  two 
are  now  inseparable.  He  should  con- 
tinue the  study  of  Higher  Accounting 
until  he  has  gained  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  involved  and 
the  procedure  in  the  various  lines  of 
business. 

H.  H.  'Webb,  C.  P.  A., 
Springfield     Business    College  and 
The  H.  H.  Webb  Systems  &  Account- 
ing   Co..    Springfield,    Mo. 

THE     COMMERCIAL     TEACHER 
AND    PUBLIC    ACCOUNTING 

(Continued  from  page  :.' I  ) 
business  law.  .V  number  of  well 
known  schools  of  accountancy  have 
home-study  courses  that  are  produc- 
tive of  great  good  when  pursued  by 
a  student  who  is  determined  to  be  a 
winner. 

In  taking  up  the  study  of  advanced 
accounting  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  student  endeavor  to  secure  in- 
struction under  the  direct  care  of  a 
recognized  member  of  the  account- 
ancy profession,  preferably  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant.  Having  located 
the  proper  course  of  study,  the  stu- 
dent should  subscribe  for  several  jour- 
nals on  the  subject  of  accounting,  aud- 


iting and  business  administration. 
There  are  a  number  of  these  pub- 
lished in  this  country  that  are  of  a 
very  high-class  nature.  There  are  also 
nine  or  ten  accountancy  publications 
produced  in  foreign  countries,  all  pub- 
lished in  Englsih,  that  are  very  inter- 
esting and  which  contain  highly  in- 
structive articles  on  various  types  of 
accounting  work. 

2.  Securing  Clients.  The  profes- 
sion of  accountancy  carries  with  it  a 
dignity  that  commands  respect.  Ad- 
vertising to  a  certain  e.xtent  is  permis- 
sible. Personal  solicitation  is  unethi- 
cal and  not  sanctioned  by  the  leaders 
of  the  profession. 

Most  business  schools,  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  teach  bookkeeping, 
receive  calls  from  time  to  time,  for 
assistance  in  locating  errors  in  ac- 
counts, for  the  installation  of  simple 
systems,  for  filling  in  personal  tax  re- 
turns, etc  ,  and  these  small  jobs  well 
done  may  be  made  the  agent  for 
building  up  a  large  professional  busi- 
ness. Merit  will  do  more  ;o  get  and 
hold  a  client  than  any  amount  of  pub- 
lication   advertising   will. 

'A.     Combining  Teaching  and  Public 

Accounting.  The  writer  has  knowl- 
edge of  accounting  departments  bein.g 
conducted  by  two  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness schools  of  the  U.  S.  and  it  seems, 
with  excellent  results  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  accountancy  and  the 
school.  In  both  cases  a  large  busi- 
ness is  being  done.  The  courses  in 
accounting  and  the  accounting  de- 
partment of  both  schools  are  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Certified  Public 
.\ccountant. 

.-\s  to  the  desirability  of  coinbining 
teaching  and  public  practice,  every- 
thing, it  seems  to  me.  depends  upon 
the  teacher.  If  his  work  as  an  in- 
structor of  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ing is  thorough  anci  it  is  found  that 
there  is  little  room  for  improvement 
along  that  line,  then  he  may  enter  the 
accounting  field  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  excellent  results.  It  is  needless 
to  discuss  the  case  of  the  teacher,  who 
desires  to  take  up  accountancy,  but 
who  has  not  done  all  he  could  do  to 
make  his  work  as  an  instructor  of  a 
strictly  high  class  nature.  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  if  the  man  at  the  head  of 
the  school's  courses  of  instruction  in 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  is  of  the 
right  calibre,  that  he  may  engage  in 
public  accounting  with  credit  to  the 
school   as   well   as   himself. 

R.   C.   Smith, 

Certified  Public  Accountant  (Ind.) 
Head  of  Commercial  Department 
and  Asst.  Principal.  Stone  Ac- 
counting and  Secretarial  School, 
New  Haven,  Ct. 

(X.  B.  If  any  reader  of  this  article 
should  desire  information  with  a  view 
to  taking  up  the  study  of  professional 
accounting,  or  on  the  matter  of  enter- 
ing professional  practice,  from  an  ex- 
perienced accountant  and  a  recognized 
member  of  the  profession,  inquiries 
directed  to  the  writer,  Bo.x  1107,  New 
Haven,  Ct..  will  be  cheerfully  an- 
swered, provided  the  inquiry  is  accom- 
panied by  a  self  -  addressed  and 
stamped    envelope.) 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  MEETING 
President  Robert  A.  Grant,  of  the 
X.  C.  1".  A.,  has  si'iit  us  a  preliminary 
announcement  ci  some  of  tlie  import- 
ant features  of  the  meeting  at  St. 
Loui.s.  December  ;27  to  .lO.  The  fea- 
tures already  secured  assure  to  com- 
mercial teachers  a  fine  program  and 
one  that  will  he  well  worth  making 
the  journey  to  St.  Louis  to  hear. 

George  A.  Hanke,  Principal. 
Brown's  Business  College.  St.  Louis, 
has  been  selected  as  director  of  the 
Federation  exhibits. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who 
will  appear  on  the  program  are  the 
following: 

Charles  Lee  Swem,  official  repor- 
ter and  ijorsonal  secretary  to  Pres- 
ident W'oodrow  Wilson,  during  two 
administrations,  will  speak  before 
the  general  Federations  meeting  in 
St.    Louis. 

Harlan  Eugene  Read,  author,  lec- 
turer, and  president  of  a  chain  of 
business  colleges,  is  Chairman  of 
the  St.  Louis  Committee  on  .Ar- 
rangements of  the  National  Com- 
mercial  Teachers'   Federation. 

E  W.  Barnhart,  Chief.  Commer- 
cial Education  Service.  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  address  the 
.St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 
on  "The  Situation  of  Commercial 
Education  in  the  United  States 
Today." 

Hon.  Woodbndge  N.  Ferris,  E.\- 
Governor  of  Michigan,  will  delive- 
the  principal  address  at  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federatim 
Banquet  in  St.  Louis,  Dece-nber  2S. 
E.\-i)residents  of  the  Federation  will 
be  honored  guests  on  that  occasion. 

The  teacher's  class-room  problems 
will  be  discussed  by  successful  teach- 
ers of  various  subjects  The  follow- 
ing discussions  are  already  arranged 
for; 

Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz,  Principal, 
Rose  L.  Fritz  School  for  Sccreta'ial 
Training,  New  V'ork  City,  will  give 
an  illustrated  talk  on  '"Typewriting 
Technique." 

"Methods  of  Instruction  and 
What  to  Emohasize  in  th'-  Arit'.i- 
metic  Course"  w'll  be  discussed  bv 
Thomas  T.  Goff,  State  Normal 
.Srli'iol.    Wliitcualer.    Wisconsin. 

"The  Psychology  of  Teaching 
Typewriting"  will  be  presented  by 
E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief  Cdnvuercial 
l-^ducation  Service,  I'ederal  Board 
f  ir  X'oca'ional  Education.  This  talk 
will  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
leading  expert  typists  of  the  wirld. 
H  B.  Lehman,  Central  High 
School.  St.  Louis,  will  lead  in  th? 
discussion  of  "The  P-rmanshio 
C'-ur?e  and  How  o  Present  It." 
The  discussion  will  be  c  mtin  led  by 
.■\rthnr  G.  Skcelcs,  Editor,  The  Bus- 
iness Educator,  and  W  C.  Henn'ng, 
Principal,  Ceda"-  I'anids  Business 
''   llcge.  Cedar   Ra'>ir!s.   Iowa. 

bi'-'er  -r':'ilcnis     f  the  bisiness 

.,.i^,,c    ma:iag2    en;    will    receiv:'    f  II 

consideration.     Every  business  college 


n:anager  will  be  interested  in  these 
discussions: 

W.  N.  Watson,  Lincoln.  Nebras- 
ku.  will  ^uak  on  "Good  Will  and 
How  to  Build  It." 

■  College  Credits  for  Business 
School  Work"  will  be  handled  by 
Almon  F.  Gates,  President,  Water- 
loo  Cusiness   College,  Waterloo,   la. 

"Supervision  of  School  Room 
Work"  will  be  presented  liv  D.  D. 
Miller,  Principal.  The  .Miller  School 
of  Business.   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  L.  Musselman,  President,  Gem 
City  Business  College.  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, will  lc;i(l  in  the  discussion  of 
"Sane  Advertising  Policies." 

James  W.  Drye,  Spencerian  Com- 
mercial School,  Louisville.  Ky..  will 
answer  the  question,  "What  Shall 
We  Teach  to  Meet  the  Present  De- 
mand?" 

Alfred  Bays,  Professor  of  Com- 
mercial Law  in  Northwestern  L'ni- 
versity  School  of  Commerce.  Chi- 
cago, will  speak  on  "The  Business 
Law  Couf^e — Its  Scope  and  How 
to  Teach  It." 

SHORTHAND  TEACHING  AND 
SHORTHAND  REPORTING 

(C  mtiiuied  from  page  ~':.') 
terns.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  al  iiost  any  system  well 
Ica-ned  is  good  enough.  There  are 
points  cf  superiority  which  one  sys- 
ten  has  over  another.  It  would  be 
utter  folly  for  me  to  say  any  one  sys- 
'ctn  was  the  "Ne  Plus  L^ltra"  of  short 
hand,  but  there  are  soie  syste  ns  that 
are  so  superior  to  others  quite  gener- 
ally taught,  that  it  behooves  any  one 
who  desires  to  become  expert  to  se- 
lect his  system  with  utmost  care.  I 
believe  if  more  shorthand  teachers 
would  try  to  become  expert  reporters, 
as  I  sincerely  hope  they  will,  they 
would  at  once  find  that  the  syste  v. 
they  arc  teaching  is  inadequate  for  the 
work  contemplated. 

If  the  school  is  more  particular  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  teacher  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  is  more 
zealous  of  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  in  the  school,  commercial  edu- 
cation will  receive  an  i:iipetns  which 
wi'l  c.irry  it  to  a  new  and  higher 
('.eslin\-. 

J.  Morris  Martin, 
Prin.    .Mbion    School   of   Business. 
All)ioii.    Mich. 

ACCOUNTANCY  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS 
(Continued  from  page  :.'l) 
be  able  to  pre|>are  income  ta.\  returns 
for  individuals  or  corporations;  he 
should  be  able  to  prepare  a  Balance 
Sheet  in  such  form  as  would  enable 
a  banker  to  determine  the  extent  of 
credit   to  be  granted  a  firm. 

Surely  the  teacher  of  accounting 
should  be  able  to  give  advice  in  re- 
gard to  such  matters,  otherwise  he 
docs  not  possess  that  reserve  knowd- 
edge  necessary  to  make  him  a  suc- 
cesf  il  teacher.  Of  course,  the  teacher 
■aim  't  be  expected  to  possess  that 
technical  kniwledge  which  may  be 
derived    only    fro  n    wide    practical    ex- 


perience   and    which    is    possessed    by 
the    professional   practitioner. 

A  large  per  cent  of  our  commercial 
teachers  are  making  an  effort  to  secure 
this  knowledge.  They  are  studying  ac- 
counting, auditing,  business  adminis- 
tration, economics,  etc.,  at  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  during  summer  ses 
sions  or  are  completing  courses  in 
these  subjects  offered  by  correspond 
ence.  During  the  summer  just  passed, 
numerous  instances  have  come  to  the 
writer's  attention  where  teachers  se- 
cured emiiloynient  with  public  ac 
counting  firms  in  order  that  they 
plight  obtain  practical  public  account- 
ing experience  during  their  summer 
vacation.  This  policy  is  to  be  com- 
n:ended.  It  means  that  in  the  future 
we  shall  have  teachers  who  arc  equip- 
ped with  reserve  knowledge  beyond 
that  actually  required  in  the  teaching 
of  the  subjects  assigned  to  them 

Accountancy    Training    Essential 
to  Business  Success 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a 
wonderful  op])ortunity  for  young 
men  and  young  women  who  possess 
an  accountancy  training.  It  was  only 
a  lew  years  ago  that  a  business  man 
could  keep  his  books  to  suit  his  own 
ideas.  Those  were  the  good  old  times 
but  today  every  unmarried  individual, 
whether  he  is  in  business  for  himself 
or  whether  he  is  employed  by  some- 
one else,  if  his  income  is  more  than 
$1,000  a  year,  has  the  Cnited  States 
Government  for  a  partner.  Likewise 
every  married  individual  having  a  net 
income  of  over  $:J,000  a  year  must 
consider  Uncle  San  as  a  partner  and 
the  government  demands  a  share  in 
the  profits  in  accordance  with  the  new 
revenue  law,  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Wilson  on  Feb- 
ruary ::4.  lOlil.  In  order  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  know  that  it  is  getting 
its  full  share  of  the  profits,  it  is  de- 
manded that  individuals  as  well  as 
business  firms  must  keep  books  and 
make  an  accounting  to  the  govern- 
ment at  least  once  a  year. 

J.  F.  Sherwood,  C.  P.  A., 
Sonth-Western    Pub.    Co.. 
Cincinnati.    Ohio 

ADVANTAGES  OF  ACCOUNTING 

(Continued  from  page  2:i) 
the  amount  of  time  available,  and 
other  things,  it  is  largely  a  problem 
for  the  individual  to  solve.  There 
naturally  co-iies  to  mind  the  summer 
vacation,  late  afternoons  and  Satur- 
days, or  a  year's  leave  of  absence  dc- 
1  berately  planned  for  the  purpose. 
The  salary  one  receives  is  of  little  im- 
portance; experience  is  the  all-import- 
ant thing.  Perhaps  instead  of  ex- 
pecting pay  for  such  work  one  could 
well  afford  to  give  his  services.  Even 
so.  we  have  always  been  told  that  ex- 
perience is  a  dear  teacher;  and  we 
must  further  realize  that  any  exper- 
ience would  bo  of  little  value  to  us 
unless  we  approach  the  work  in  the 
right  spirit  and  with  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  i)ro(it  Ihcrefroin. 
Charles  F.  R'ttenhouse,  C.  P.  A., 
r.iisn.ii    I'liivcrsilv. 
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B.    E.    STARS 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 
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:he  latest  addition  to  the  B.  E.  Stars 
3  Lee  Sin  Scang,  Petjcbokan,  Batavia, 
>I.   E.   I. 

ames      K.      Kaya,      Wailuku.      Maur, 
Hawaii. 

CERTIFICATES 

"The  Penmanship  Certificate  is  a 
;oal  and  a  spur."  writes  one  teacher, 
ivery  penmanship  student  should  iind 
)ut  whether  his  work  is  up  to  the  Cer- 
ificate  standard.  The  standard  is 
ligh.  and  students  should  not  expect 
o  reach  it  without  hard  practice. 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  whether 
•ou  can  win  a  Certificate.  Ask  your 
eacher  to  arrange  to  forward  your 
specimen  before  yuo  leave   school. 


THE  STUDENT'S   CORNER 
How  to  Study 

In  September  we  took  a  few  min- 
ites  to  consider  the  subject  of  "think- 
ng."  A  little  later  we  shall  revert 
;o  this  interesting  theme  and  discuss 
'how  we  think." 

It  is  certainly  very  appropriate  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to 
give  a  thought  to  the  best  way  to 
5udy  or  prepare  a  lesson. 

To  study  means  to  control  our  in- 
tellectual powers  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  can  keep  our  attention  fo- 
cussed  almost  constantly  on  the  task 
in  hand.  Note  the  words  "almost  con- 
stantly;" for  no  matter  how  well  one 
may  have  the  power  of  concentration 
developed  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
the  thought  from  gliding  oflf  on  to 
one  or  more  of  the  many  side-tracks 
which  branch  from  the  railroad  of 
thought.  Our  success  as  students  will 
depend  on  our  ability  to  get  back  on 
to  the  main  line  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

And  here  is  an  interesting  thought: 

The     more     intelligent     one     is,     the 

greater    the     number    of    these     little 

mental    sidetracks    or    suggestions    or 

I  associations. 

In  order  that  one's  study  may  be 
I  fruitful,  one  must  first  of  all  have  a 
PURPOSE. 

Take  for  example  a  concrete  prob- 
lem. Suppose  you  have  been  called 
upon  to  give  in  a  thirty-minute  talk 
a  history  of  United  States  Postage. 
With  what  eagerness  you  would  search 
the  libraries  for  everything  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  philately.  Such  dates 
as  1847,  1861,  1873,  1892,  1902,  etc., 
would  take  on  new  meanings.  From 
these  little  stamps  you  would  be  led 
to  a  study  of  great  political  charac- 
ters and  events;  of  famous  artists  and 
sculptors,  yes,  of  industrial  progress 
and   evolution. 


Otis  L.  Trenary  has  sold  the  College 
of  Commerce,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin, 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

The  Kenosha  Evening  Herald  of 
September  19  contains  a  column  ar- 
ticle on  the  first  page  regarding  the 
school,  speaking  verj-  highly  ot  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trenary  and  they  work  they 
have   done   in   Kenosha. 

Mr.  Trenary  served  four  years  as 
Secretary  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation,  declining  to  be 
a  candidate  last  year.  His  hard  work, 
and  his  skill  in  organizing,  were  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  progress  of  the 
Federation  during  these  years. 

The  new  head  of  the  Kenosha 
School  is  W.  S.  Seyler,  of  Baraboo, 
Wisconsin,  to  whom  we  extend  our 
very  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
career. 

J.  W.  C.  Oilman,  author  and  penman, 
Boston,  Mass  ,  died  on  Sept.  11th  at 
his  residence,  4:2fi  Massachusetts  Ave., 
at   the  age   of  eighty-two. 

Mr.  Oilman  was  an  expert  penman 
and  the  author  of  books  on  penman- 
ship which  were  used  as  textbooks  in 
several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  including  Baltimore, 
San  Francisco  and  Boston. 

In  his  earl}'  youth  he  was  principal 
of  a  business  college  in  Lewiston. 
Maine.  Later  he  was  for  some  time 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Lee  & 
Shephard,  publishers,  and  later  with 
Thompson   &  Brown. 

In  this  work,  as  in  other  lines,  that 
which  the  older  men  have  done  in  this 
field  has  prepared  the  way  for  those 
who  are  active  at  present. 


Dr.  Foster,  with  his  staff  of  able  edu- 
cators and  with  the  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Bennett  proposes  issuing  a  num- 
ber of  high  grade  courses,  and  the 
Bennett  Courses  that  have  so  long 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  Bennett,  will 
be  made  even  more  thorough  than 
heretofore.  Mr.  Bennett  will  continue 
his  connection  with  the  I.  C.  L^.  as 
supervising  director  of  the  accounting 
and    allied    courses. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Bennett  is  well  known 
in  commercial  school  circles  as  one  of 
the  leading  instructors  of  the  country 
and  one  of  the  first  to  give  instruction 
in  advanced  accountanc}'.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  leading  com- 
m.ercial  schools  and  educational  insti- 
tutions. He  is  the  author  of  several 
books  in  accountancy  that  are  used 
today  in  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  entire  country.  He  is' 
a  member  of  the  leading  organizations 
of  professional  accountants  of  Amer- 
ica, and  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants. The  men  who  can  point 
to  Mr.  Bennett  as  the  source  of  their 
advancement  to  success  are  many,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  activities  in  connection  with 
the  courses  which  he  did  so  much  to 
popularize. 


BENNETT      ACCOUNTANCY 
COURSES    SOLD   TO    INDUS- 
TRIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
UNIVERSITY 
R.    J.    Bennett    and    Dr.    Foster    Join 
Hands 
The   Bennett  Accountancy  Institute 
of  Philadelphia,   which   has  been   con- 
ducted  for  so   many  years  by   Robert 
J.   Bennett,   C.   P.  A.,   one   of  the   very 
foremost  accountants  of  .■\merica,  has 
been    sold    to    the    Industrial    Corres- 
pondence  L^niversity    of    Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Bennett's  increasing  accounting 
practice  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
hand    over    to    others    the    burden    of 
conducting  the   school.     He   has   been 
most    happy    in    his    successors,    who 
have  had  years  of  experience   in   edu- 
cational work   and   particularly  in  the 
line     of     correspondence     instruction. 
The    Industrial    Correspondence    LTni- 
versity  was  founded  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Fos- 
ter, who  founded  and  was  for  so  many 
years  at  the  head  of  the  International 
Correspondence   Schools   of  Scranton. 


G.  D.  Griset,  whose  fine  penmanship 
has  been  appearing  in  the  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  for  several  years,  sent 
us  a  club  of  113  subscrpitions  early  in 
October.  Mr.  Griset  uses  the  same 
fine  style  of  penmanship  in  writing 
his  subscription  list  that  he  does  in 
preparing  the  plates  that  appear  in  the 
B.  E..  and  his  students  catch  much  of 
his  spirit  and   something  of  his   style. 


W.  C.  Lowe,  Writing  Director,  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  the 
inventor  and  manufacturer  of  a  device 
for  preventing  finger  movement 
known  as  Lowe's  Writing  Frame. 
Samples  of  this  frame  were  sent  to 
Zanerian  College  this  year  and  exhib- 
ited to  the  students,  and  it  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  Any  one  in- 
terested in  such  a  device  should  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Lowe,  whose  ad- 
vertisement appears  on  another  page. 


ANNUAL   ENROLLMENT    10,000 

"-\merican  Commercial  Schools 
teach  typewriting  more  systematical 
and  with  better  results  in  both  speed 
and  accuracy  than  English  Schools," 
is  the  comment  of  Frederick  Heelis, 
Principal  of  Pitman's  School,  London, 
England.  Mr.  Heelis  thinks  that  on 
the  other  hand  English  schools  have 
a  higher  standard  in  both  speed  and 
accuracy  for  shorthand  students  and 
teach  bookkeeping  more  efficiently 
and  without  resort  to   fads. 

The  New  York  Globe  of  October  5 
from  which  these  items  are  taken  re- 
ports that  Pitman's  School  is  perhaps 
the  largest  private  commercial  school 
in  the  world,  having  an  annual  en- 
rollment of  10,000. 
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Little  Stories  of  Business 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


THE  RE-INCARNATION  OF 
ELIZABETH 

Happiness  is  a  --tate  of  mind.  It 
m't  lie  lioii,glit  with  money  an\-  more 
than  contentment  can. 
You  have  probably 
read  the  story  of  the 
ancient  King  who  was 
unhappy  most  of  the 
time  and  who  went  to 
the  Magians  for  a 
cure.  The  boss  ma- 
gician said.  "Go  and 
find  a  man  who  is  per- 
fectly contented,  buy 
liis  shirt  and  wear  it  and  you  will  be 
in  perfect  tune  with  the  infinite  all  the 
time."  The  king  cranked  up  his  Ford 
and  bumped  over  the  civilized  world 
and  Xew  Jersey  and  finally,  way 
down  in  the  mud  flats  of  Xew  Jersey 
where  mosquitoes  were  thickest,  he 
found  a  man  who  was  perfectly  con- 
tented but  he  didn't  have  any  shirt. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  this  month 
the  story  of  a  girl  who  pretty  nearly 
went  to  wreck  because  of  this  unhap- 
piness  which  comes  when  you  try  to 
attain  the  impossible;  for  we  can't  all 
have  ancestors  that  come  over  in  the 
Mayflower.  We  can't  all  wear  silks 
and  satins  and  twenty-dollar  high- 
heeled  shoes  and  forty-dollar  hats  and 
two-thousand-dollar  mink  coats  and 
have  a  Rolls  Royce  auto  with  a  chauf- 
feur in  uniform  and  a  maid  at  home 
to  open  the  front  door  when  the  bell 
rings  and  a  butler  to  say  "Dinner 
waits!"  when  the  soup  and  fish  are 
served. 

Elizabeth  Morison  was  the  daughter 
of  a  father  and  mother  who  were  born 
and  brought  up  in  New  England 
where  pride  of  ancestry  stands  ace 
high.  At  the  age.  of  about  40  Mr. 
Morison  had  removed  from  New  Eng- 
land to  the  state  of  Illinois,  where  in 
one  of  the  cities  of  that  prosperous 
state  he  had  bought  a  house  and  found 
employment  in  the  office  of  a  great 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Mr.  Morison  was  at  fifty-two 
years  a  slim,  pale-faced  man,  with 
rather  scanty  graying  hair  and  a 
straggly  mustache  and  beard  which 
partly  concealed  the  weakness  of  his 
mouth  and  chin,  for  Morison  was  not 
one  of  those  pushing  New  England 
Yankees  who  would  find  business  on  a 
desert  island  and  get  rich  on  the  far 
frontier.  Quite  the  contrary,  he  was 
a  man  of  very  moderate  abilities  and 
he  knew  his  limitations,  but  he  was  a 
careful  conscientious  bookkeeper, 
earned  a  fair  salary,  about  $1800,  and 
had  managed  to  pay  for  his  house  and 
the  lot  on  which  it  stood,  a  half  mile 
or  more  from  his  place  of  business, 
where  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
five  in  the  afternoon  he  bent  over  his 
books,  made  out  invoices  and  attended 
to  the  general  work  of  the  office.  Mrs. 


Morison.  once  Whitmore.  was  de- 
scended, a  good  distance,  from  one  of 
the  blue  blood  families  of  New  Eng- 
land. A  Whitmore  had  originally 
come  over  in  the  Mayflower,  so  she 
said,  although  that  name  doesn't  ap- 
pear on  the  list  of  the  passengers  of 
that  famous  ship.  There  must  have 
been  great  lack  of  care  in  keeping  that 
list.  Only  102  names  were  on  it,  but 
if  you  believe  all  the  people  in  New 
England  who  tell  you  their  ancestors 
came  over  on  that  bark,  she  must 
have  been  bigger  than  the  Leviathan 
Mrs.  Morison.  nee  Whitmore,  felt  that 
she  had  married'  beneath  her  when 
she  finally,  after  waiting  as  long  as 
she  dared,  accepted  Bill  Morison,  then 
a  clerk  in  a  bank  in  their  native  town 
of  Windon  in  the  blue-blooded  state 
of  Massachusetts.  Bill  was  an  easy 
going  man  and  reasonably  contented 
with  his  lot.  He  knew  that  he  was  not 
one  to  set  the  prairies  on  fire  or  sweep 
like  a  tornado  over  the  West  gather- 
ing up  large  stores  of  wealth:  but  he 
earned  a  fair  salary,  had  no  expensive 
habits,  smoked  a  brier  pipe  instead 
of  cigars,  and  walked  to  his  work  to 
save  a  nickel  car  fare.  He  had  sent 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  through  the 
High  School  where  she  was  quite  pop- 
ular, especially  with  the  boys,  not  so 
popular  with  the  girls.  She  excelled 
in  elocution  and  spoke  "Curfew  Must 
Not  Ring  Tonight,"  "The  Polish  Boy," 
and  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 
with  thrilling  effect.  Her  mother  made 
her  dresses,  and  as  she  was  quite  a 
skillful  worker  wtih  the'  needle  and 
scissors  Elizabeth  always  appeared 
among  tlie  best  dressed  of  those  who 
attended  high  school,  though  many  of 
the  girls  came  from  families  of  far 
greater  wealth. 

Joe,  the  boy,  two  years  younger 
than  Elizabeth,  didn't  shine  as  a 
scholar  and  was  something  of  a  rough- 
neck, expressing  profound  contempt 
for  some  of  the  associates  of  his  sis- 
ter. The  girls  he  called  "highbrows" 
and  the  boys  "sissies,"  himself  mixing 
in  rather  rough  company  of  the  Sand- 
lot  variety;  but  Joe  was  a  mighty 
football  player  and  was  the  best 
catcher  in  the  high  school. 

Elizabeth  was  18  years  old  when 
she  graduated  from  the  high  school. 
In  the  years  that  had  passed  since  she 
began  to  wear  her  hair  out  of  pigtails, 
most  of  the  high  school  graduates  who 
were  in  much  better  circumstances 
than  the  Morison  family  went  to  col- 
lege or  to  expensive  finishing  schools 
away  from  home  where  they  put  on 
that  extra  polish  that  money  will  buy. 
The  result  was  that  for  two  or  three 
years  after  graduaion  from  high 
school  Elizabeth  was  much  sought  af- 
ter by  the  young  men  of  well  to  do 
families  who  liad  been  her  classmates 
in    higli    school   and   accjuaintances   she 


had  made  among  young  business  mt 
attracted  by  a  pretty  girl  in  the  flai 
per  stage.  The  front  porch  of  Mori 
son's  cottage  generaly  held  quit 
social  gathering  in  summer  evening; 
and  Elizabeth  never  lacked  a  partm 
at  the  occasional  dances  and  partif 
to  which  she  received  invitations.  Tli 
salary  of  William  Morison  was  no 
large  enough  to  justify  any  expensi\ 
wardrobe,  but  her  mother  managed  t 
dress  her  so  that  she  appeared  full 
as  well  in  everything  e.xcejit  the  mav 
ter  of  jewels  as  must  girls  whose  pa 
ents  had  a  much  larger  bank  account 

Mrs.  Morison  had  an  exalted  opii 
ion  of  her  children.  Most  mother 
have.  Joe.  it  is  true,  sometimes  gratet 
on  her  nerves  for  he  was  inclined  t( 
be  a  bit  boisterous,  but  Elizabeth  w:i 
the  apple  of  her  mother's  eye,  and  sh 
could  see  no  specks  upon  the  surfac 
of  the  apple.  Elizabeth  was  indeed 
girl  of  many  fine  qualities,  but  badl 
spoiled  by  her  mother's  constai 
declaration  that  she  was  far  superic 
in  beauty  accomplishments,  intell 
gence  and  everything  else  to  othe 
girls  of  her  age  who  were  only  in  th 
running  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
had  much  nione}'. 

Bill  Morison  didn't  lead  the  mo^ 
comfortable  life  in  the  world  eitbei 
for  Mrs.  Morison  considered  that  i 
was  his  lack  of  enterprise,  his  inabilit 
to  make  money  as  other  people  di( 
that  kept  his  daughter  from  going  t 
college  or  a  high-priced  finishin 
school  and  deprived  Joe  of  a  colleg 
education  and  the  ability  to  acquir 
the  accomplishments  of  young  mci 
sons  of  bankers  and  successful  n-.one 
makers.  Bill  had  these  complaint 
dinned  into  his  ears  days  and  night 
and  Simdays.  He  was  a  meek,  mil 
mannered  man,  but  he  sometimes  sai 
things  under  his  breath  that  I  woul 
not  like  to  repeat  here  to  you. 
nagging  woman  is  not  the  most  com 
fortable  thing  in  the  world  for  a  ma 
to  have  with  him  days  and  ni.uht 
both. 

The  Growth  of  a  Wallflower 

But  in  a  few  years  the  other  girl 
came  back  from  College  with  all  th 
latest  frills,  and  Elizabeth  could  nci 
possibly  keep  up  at  the  dances  an 
parties  and  receptions  to  which  sh 
still  received  invitations,  though  nc' 
so  many  as  in  years  past;  she  wa 
coming  to  be  a  bit  of  a  wallflowei 
There  was  no  rush  of  young  men  t 
fill  her  dance  card  as  in  days  of  yori 
and  the  Morison's  porch  no  longe 
had  the  "Standing  Room  Only"  loo 
of  years  past. 

"If  I'd  married  a  business  man  ir 
stead  of  a  bookkeeper,"  scolded  Mr 
Morison,  "you  would  not  be  oblige 
to  wear  home  made  clothes  and  b 
crowded  out  by  girls  without  a  quai 
ter  part  of  your  beauty  or  intclli 
gence." 

"But  mother,  I  wouldn't  want  t 
swap  Dad  for  any  business  man 
know  here  in  Gainesville"  For.  t 
her  credit  be  it  said,  the  girl  reall 
loved  modest  Bill  Morison  even  bel 
ter  than  she  did  her  more  domineer 
ing  mother. 

(Continued  on  2d  following  page) 
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YOU  CAN,  TOO 

True  Stories  of  HARD    WORKERS    Who   Win 


,?ROM     BUSINESS     COLLEGE 
DESK     TO     PRESIDENT     OF 
OFFICE  FURNITURE  CO. 
8y    P.    S.    Spangler,    Principal    Duff's 
College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mr.   Forrest   P.   Miller  entered  upon 
I    Commercial    Course   at    Duff's    Col- 
;  ege  a   few  years  ago,   and   completed 
t    with    honor    to    himself   and    credit 
'  o    the    institution.      While    in    school 
Mr.    Miller    was    a    student    in    every 
n'n.';e     of    the     word.       He     not     only 
.'vinced    accuracy    in    the    use    of    the 
cxtbooks  and  displayed  unusual  neat- 
icss   in   the    prosecution   of   his   work, 
nit    was    ever   alert    to    anything    and 
-■verything    that    broadens    education. 
-Attentive     to    lectures,     observant     of 
:urrent  methods,  quick  of  perception, 
a  good   mixer  with  the   student   body, 
ne  rapidly  acquired  ideas  and  inspira- 
[tion  which  could  not  come  from  mere 
te.xtbook     preparation,     important     as 
'that  may  be.     The  possessor  of  these 
„  .qualities  is  soon  advanced  beyond  the 
one  who  does  only  routine  work,  even 
,  .when  done  ever  so  well.     These  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  studious  habits  soon 
exhibited    themselves    in    Mr.    Miller's 
■  work   after   leaving   school,    as    subse- 
quent events   show. 

Like  many  other  young  men,  Mr. 
.Miller  was  compelled  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  attain  his  ambition,  having 
^an  insufficiency  for  tuition  and  school 
^expenses.  But  the  will  to  accomplish 
l-overcame  this  handicap,  and  the  result 
has  justified  the  sacrifice  and  effort 
made. 

,'  Mr.  Miller  finished  the  Public 
School  and  graduate  from  the  High 
School  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  a  small 
town  about  sixteen  miles  out  of 
Cleveland.  Following  this  he  spent 
about  six  months  with  his  father, 
helping  in  a  practical  way  to  install 
water  systems  on  farms.  Shortly  af- 
'  ter  this  he  decided  to  take  a  Business 
Course  and  prepare  to  enter  employ- 
'  ment.  His  brother  had  previously 
graduated  from  Duff's  College  and 
had  felt  that  the  course  was  highly 
satisfactory  in  every  respect;  he  also 
decided  upon  Duff's. 
j-  After  completion  of  his  course  at 
Duff's    College   he   was   very   desirous. 

The  success  attained  by  Mr.  Miller 
(who  is  yet  a  young  man)  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  young  men  who  are 
considering  entering  upon  their  life 
work  and  who,  for  any  reason,  may 
hesitate  to  enter  the  business  field 
on  account  of  obstacles  that  may  ap- 
pear in  the  way;  for,  after  all,  it  is 
the  overcoming  of  obstacles  that 
make  for  success.  The  elements  in 
Mr.  Miller's  make-up  —  diligence, 
character,  personality,  willingness  to 
serve,  preparation,  observation,  train- 
ing— are  the  qualities  that  can  be  ac- 
quired by  all. 


(through  necessity),  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment as  soon  as  possible.  His 
financial  resources  were  very  low,  the 
money  for  tuition  and  expenses  hav- 
ing been  secured  from  several  sources. 
He  secured  employment  with  Mr.  E. 
E.  Baker,  then  President  of  the  Baker 
Office  Furniture  Company,  whose  suc- 
cessor Mr.  Miller  now  is.  He  gradu- 
ally worked  into  the  selling  end,  in 
which  he  was  most  interested,  and 
through  which  he  felt  that  the  quick- 
est promotion  would  come.  After  the 
first  few  years  he  handled  many  of 
the     large     corporation     accounts,     as 


FORREST    MILLER 

well  as  a  special  work  in  both  wood 
and  steel.  During  this  time,  through 
siTiall  savings  and  the  establishing  of  a 
little  credit,  he  became  a  small  stock- 
holder and  Vice-President  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Shortly  after  this  he  left  the  com- 
pany, feeling  that  there  was  at  the 
time  greater  opportunity  elsewhere, 
and  organized  a  sales  agency  to  han 
die  steel  furniture  exclusively,  both 
stock  and  special  work,  for  court 
houses  and  public  buildings.  This 
business  was  under  way  only  about 
si.x  months  when  he  was  approached 
by  the  President  of  the  A.  W.  McCloy 
Company,  a  large  house  handling 
stationery,  printing  and  office  furni- 
ture, to  come  with  them.  .After  a  few 
months  consideration  he  decided  that 
this  would  make  way  to  a  larger  field 
by  consolidation  of  efforts.  L^pon  this 
consolidation  Mr.  Miller  became  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany. This  connection  continued  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way,  during  which 
time  the  business  eveloped  consider- 
ably, Mr.  Miller  closing  two  of  the 
largest  contracts  that  have  been 
awarded  in  this  district  in  this  line  for 
over  twenty  years.  One  was  the  com- 
plete equipment  of  safes  for  the 
Union  Arcade  Building,  which  event- 
ually amounted  to  over  $50,000:  the 
fither  being  all  the  movable  furniture 
for  Allegheny  County  in  the  new  City- 


County  Building,  which  amounted  to 
approximately  $90,000, 

Mr.  Miller,  being  always  primarily 
an  office  furniture  man,  did  not  care 
especially  for  the  stationery  and 
printing  end  of  the  business.  Later  a 
deal  was  worked  out  whereby  he  and 
two  other  inen  would  take  over  the 
control  of  the  Baker  Office  Furniture 
Company,  the  oldest  and  largest  of- 
fice equipment  house  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Miller  became 
President  of  the  Company,  which  was 
quite  a  gratification  on  account  of  the 
feet  that  it  was  here  where  he  had 
started    in    the   business. 

While  Mr.  Miller  has  always  been 
in  the  Office  Equipment  business  in 
the  retail  and  the  wholesale  end, 
known  to  the  line  as  dealer,  he  has 
always  given  close  study  to  the  man- 
ufacture and  construction  of  the  mer- 
chandise. He  has  always  believed 
that  the  man  who  has  studied  his  line 
so  that  he  could  talk  to  any  one  on 
the  subject  in  an  intelligent  way  and 
be  consistent,  he  will  succeed. 

Mr.  Miller  has  visited  many  factor- 
ies manufacturing  his  line  of  goods, 
and  feels  that  this  is  always  an  addi- 
tional education,  which  is  an  asset  to 
the  business.  He  has  always  made  a 
practice  of  visiting  stores,  "both  large 
and  small,  in  and  out  of  his  line,  in 
different  cities  of  the  country. 
Through  observation  he  has  been  en- 
abled to  put  into  practice  the  numer- 
ous things  which  have  proved  to  be 
quite  successful. 

The  Office  Furniture  business,  while 
not  as  large  in  scope  as  some  of  the 
basic  industries,  like  the  steel  busi- 
ness, yet  it  is  very  extensive  and  has 
its  advantages  in  that  business  is 
mostly  done  with  business  people. 
The  company  has  on  its  books  inany 
of  the  largest  corporations  of  the 
country,  to  whom  it  supplies  all  goods 
and  requirements  in  its  line,  and  ships 
to  various  cities  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  some  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Miller  has  membership  in  a 
number  of  clubs  and  organizations: 
LInion  Club  of  Pittsburgh;  Pittsburgh 
Athletic  Association;  Pittsburgh  Field 
Club;  Rotary  Club  of  Pittsburgh; 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh; 
Office  Appliance  Managers  Associa- 
tion. In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
he  serves  on  the  following  commit- 
tees: Trade  Extension  (Committee: 
Fellowship  Committee. 


In  the  life  of  every  ambitious  young 
man  there  comes  a  period  when  he 
must  make  a  decision  as  to  his  career. 
Often  events  are  shaping  his  course, 
thought  he  may  not  be  fully  aware 
of  it:  and  yet  it  is  for  him  to  decide. 
Few  there  are  who  do  not  seriously 
consider  a  Business  Training  when 
approaching  a  decisive  moment,  and 
many  pursue  it  as  a  preparation  for 
their  life's  work.  Considering  the 
shortness  of  time  in  preparation,  the 
assurance  of  the  rewards  that  follow, 
and  the  unlimited  possibilities  offered, 
there  is  seldom  cause  for  regret  in 
having  made  this  decision. 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued    from   2d   preceding   page) 

Bill  listened  to  many  a  lengthy 
monologue  on  his  lack  of  enterprise 
after  the  lights  were  out  and  balmy 
sleep  was  supposed  to  knit  the  raveled 
sleeve  of  care.  He  didn't  say  much, 
but  these  monologues  didn't  add  to 
the  joy  of  his  rather  drab  existence, 
and  he  eyed  his  daughter  wistfully  and 
was  grateful  for  every  little  touch  of 
affection  she  gave  him  as  she  passed 
unhappy  days  and  nights  when  she 
dreamed  of  conquests  past,  and  her 
mother  ding-donged  at  Bill  harder 
than  ever,  because  of  his  lack  of  busi- 
ness that  failed  to  put  the  children 
where  they  belonged,  children  super- 
ior to  the  wealthy  classes,  but  lacking 
their  advantages  of  dress  and  educa- 
tion. 

Elizabeth  was  not  allowed  to  do 
much  hard  work;  her  mother  would 
not  let  her  wash  the  dishes  or  help 
about  the  house  work,  because  it 
would  roughen  her  hands;  she  could 
play  a  little,  but  had  no  special  musi- 
cal talent;  she  could  sing  well  enough 
to  belong  to  the  girl's  choir  in  the 
First  Church,  and  she  could  recite 
creditably.  Sometimes  she  thought 
the  stage  was  the  proper  place  for  her 
to  show  her  superiority  to  the  other 
girls,  and  of  course  she  had  visions  of 
being  a   movie   star  as   most  girls  do. 

Young  Joe  was  by  no  means  a  fool. 
if  he  was  a  bit  rough,  and  he  said  to 
his  sister  one  day,  "Sis,  you  are  sim- 
ply out  of  your  class.  You're  a  three 
minute  filly,  trotting  in  a  2.30  class, 
and  you're  only  an  'also  ran'.  Why 
don't  you  get  busy  and  not  let  mother 
(ill  you  with  the  idea  that  you're 
such  a  wonder?  You're  a  good  kid, 
all  right,  but  there  are  others,  and 
those  million  dollar  swells  won't  even 
look  at  you;  you  can't  dress  up  to 
their  class;  and  while  you  are  good 
looking,  your  clothes  are  not  good 
lookers  side  of  those  Paris  and  New 
York  rigs  that  those  swell  Janes  wear. 
Get  wise,  old  girl,  don't  try  to  be  in 
that  class.  I  would  rather  be  a  big 
fish  in  a  little  pond,  than  a  minnow  in 
the   Atlantic   Ocean." 

Joe  had  gone  to  business  college. 
In  the  high  school  he  had  not  shone 
with  special  brilliancy,  and  had  quit 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  His  reports 
seldom  stood  better  than  C,  but  some- 
body had  given  him  a  tip  that  it  was 
money  in  his  pocket  to  know  some- 
thing about  bookkeeping.  There  was 
a  good  business  college  in  the  city  of 
Gainville.  Things  were  diflferent  in 
the  business  college.  They  didn't  try 
to  teach  him  Latin  or  French  or  Solid 
Geometry  or  Chemistry,  or  any  of  the 
things  that  to  Joe  were  so  much 
Greek  because  h:  didn't  take  any  in- 
terest in  them;  but  when  they  began 
to  teach  him  to  write  checks  and  notes 
and  drafts  and  to  do  things  that  the 
young  business  men  were  doing,  it 
awakened  an  interest  in  the  boy  which 
gave  fair  promise,  and  besides  the 
school  had  a  baseball  team  and  Joe 
was  the  captain  of  that,  and  in  the 
spring  of  tht  year  he  found  a  position 
in  the  Freight  Office  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q. 
where  he  got  $50  a  month. 


Elizabeth  was  no  fool  either,  if  she 
was  a  bit  light  headed,  largely  be- 
cause of  her  mother's  insistance  in 
her  superiority  over  ordinary  girls. 
Indeed  she  was  superior  in  looks  and 
in  superficial  accomplishinents,  and  at 
22  she  had  received  several  offers  of 
marriage  but  none  from  the  class 
from  which  she  hoped  to  select  a 
partner.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  men 
who  wanted  to  marry  Elizabeth  were 
just  the  men  she  didn't  want  to  marry. 
And  then  there  came  a  bolt  out  of  the 
clear  sky. 

Necessity  Enters 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  salary 
of  William  Morison  was  not  large 
enough   to   really  justify   the   expense 


Norman  Tower,  whose  photograph 
appears  above,  became  interested  in 
penmanship  in  1916  at  the  Barnes 
Commercial  School,  Denver,  Color- 
ado. Up  to  that  time  he  had  written 
the  vertical  style.  He  made  rapid 
progress  in  penmanship  and  ranked 
first  in  the  penmanship  class  and  re- 
ceived a  number  of  certificates,  among 
them  one  from  the  Business  Educa- 
tor. Recognizing  that  Mr.  Tower  had 
ability  in  penmanship,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Barnes,  President  of  the  above  school, 
advised  him  to  study  lettering,  which 
he  did  during  spare  time,  using  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  and  the 
Zanerian  books  as  texts.  He  soon  ac- 
quired skill  in  lettering  and  was  able 
to  realize  some  financial  reward  for 
his  efforts.  In  1020  he  came  East  to 
visit  the  leading  penmanship  studios 
in  New  York.  Brooklyn  and  Chicago, 
also  to  attend  the  Zanerian  Summer 
School.  .Xfter  returning  to  the  Barnes 
School  where  he  had  been  employed 
as  a  teacher,  his  salary  was  raised 
about  50%.  Mr.  Tower  is  an  enthus- 
iastic booster  of  penmanship  and 
states  that  there  is  both  money  and 
pleasure  for  any  one  who  will  devote 
time  and  attention  to  penmanship. 
He  is  also  a  believer  in  the  theory 
that  "Penmanship  can  not  be  pur- 
chased with  gold;  it  can  be  acquired 
by  practical  application,  instructive 
criticism  and  careful  practice"  Mr. 
Tower  has  charge  of  all  the  pen  work 
of  the  Barnes  School,  which  includes 
teaching  of  penmanship  and  executing 
pen  work.  We  recently  received  a 
photograph  of  a  set  of  resolutions 
showing  that  Mr.  Tower  is  doing  very, 
fine  work. 


at  which  his  family  had  been  kept,  fo: 
Joe  had  just  began  to  earn  monej 
taxes  were  high,  it  took  quite  a  littl 
to  keep  up  repairs  on  the  house, 
large  ten  room,  old  fashioned  man- 
sion which  had  been  bought  at  a  bar- 
gain price  a  dozen  years  ago  when  it 
stood  in  a  very  good  residential  part 
of  the  city:  but  the  city  had  crept  ouf 
towards  the  prairies  and  the  residen 
part  was  not  dowii  town.  Man 
wealthier  families  had  moved  farther 
out  from  the  center  of  traffic  and 
"Rooms  to  Let,"  "Dentist,"  "Dress- 
making Done  Here."  "Hand  Laun- 
dry" and  signs  of  that  kind  began  to 
be  displayed  all  along  the  street  on 
which  the  Morison  house  held  what 
had  once  been  an  excellent  position. 

William  Morison,  like  many  other 
men  of  quiet  mien,  didn't  say  much. 
It  is  those  men  who  don't  say  much, 
who  suddenly  do  something  to  startle 
the  world.  Sometimes  the  man  clears 
out  and  is  never  heard  from  again. 
In  other  cases,  he  takes  a  dose  of  cya- 
nide or  puts  a  pistol  bullet  in  back 
of  his  ear,  and  has  no  more  troubles, 
at  least  not  in  this  side;  what  he  gets 
on  the  other  is  another  matter.  Some- 
times instead  of  taking  these  rather 
sensational  methods,  he  simply  breaks 
down,  goes  to  pieces,  and  if  he  has 
nioney  enough  they  send  him  to  a 
high  priced  sanitarium,  and  if  he  hasn't 
he  becomes  a  worse  than  useless 
member  of  the  family.  It  was  Friday 
afternoon,  the  13th,  an  unlucky  day 
when  they  brought  William  Morison 
home  in  a  cab.  His  face  was  twisted 
over  to  the  right  and  there  was  no 
feeling  on  the  whole  of  that  side. 
William  Morison  had  a  stroke.  He 
had  crumpled  up  in  his  chair  at  the 
office. 

The  doctor  said,  "It  is  paralysis, 
but  I  don't  think  it  fatal.  I'm  afraid, 
though,  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  can  go  back  to  work,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  he  had  some  less 
confining  employment."  Then  there 
was  dismay  and  almost  terror  in  the 
Morison  family.  The  income  of  $2000 
a  year  was  cut  off,  for  it  was  evident 
enough  that  the  doctor's  words  meant 
that  Morison,  while  he  might  be  able 
to  get  around  again,  was  never  going 
to  be  a  $2000  a  year  office  man.  What 
was  to  be  done?  Sometimes  it  takes 
a  disaster  like  that  to  arouse  what  is 
really  good  for  anything  in  a  inan  or 
woman  and  it  did  that  to  the  Morison 
family.  Elizabeth  had  good  metal  in 
her  and  so  had  Mrs.  Morison  herself. 
The  old  Whitmores  from  which  family 
she  came,  had  fought  Indians  three 
hundred  years  ago  in  King  Philip's 
War,  and  she  at  once  resolved  to  fight 
disaster  here. 

.\n  advertisement  "Boarders  Want- 
ed" appeared  in  the  "Board  and 
Room"  column  of  the  daily  Eagle, 
and  soon  a  half  dozen  young  men  and 
women  had  found  refuge  in  the  old 
Morison  mansion.  The  rooms  were 
filled  up  and  Elizabeth  learned  to  wait 
on  the  table  instead  of  waiting  for 
partners  at  dances  and  receptions  to 
which  she  no  longer  received  invita- 
tions. From  a  flower  of  society,  even 
(Continued   on  4th   following  page) 
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t  Lessons  in  Artistic  Penmanship 


Principal  of  the  Busii 


For  Beginners 

By  M.  A.  ALBIN 

i  School  of  the  Oregon 
Portland.  Oregon 


;  of  Technology 


?EST    FOR    OBLIQUE    HOLDER 
/      POSITION 

Turn  this 
page  to  the 
writing  angle. 
Have  slant 
line,  I,  point 
to  center  of 
body.  Put 
point  of  pen 
on  center  dot, 
V;  close  left 
eye  and  sight 
down  the  pen 
(not  the  hol- 
der). The  pen 
should  parallel 
the  slant  line, 
and  the  curve 
-)f  the  pen  should  align  with  IV,  the 
-ilt  curve.  This  will  force  the  correct 
')Osition  of  the  holder,  also.  Strive 
,o  maintain  this   position. 
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Shading  and  Flourishing 

The  addition  of  shade  and  flourish 
to  standard  script  forms,  producing 
modern  ornamental  penmanship,  is  a 
fascinating  study:  but  it  requires 
thought  and  practice,  and  much  pa- 
tience to  arrive  at  the  inspiring  stage 
where  the  enthusiasm  will  carry  one 
over  the  top.  When  you  begin  to  get 
the  smooth  sparkling  shades  and  the 
graceful  hair  lines,  so  blended  and  in- 
terwoven as  to  produce  the  pleasing 
harmony  and  striking  contrasts  at 
will,  you  will  begin  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  zealot,  and  you  can  spend  an 
evening  in  no  more  pleasing  way  than 
in  the  practice  of  ornate  penmanship. 
Now  to  begin  —  let's  get  acquainted 
with  the  tool. 

Your  Oblique   Penholder 

Insert  the  pen  in  the  metal  ferrule, 
seeing  that  the  point  is  in  perfect 
alignment — on  a  straight  line  with  the 
center  of  the   holder  —  practically  in 


the  center  of  the  penholder.  This  will 
leave  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
of  the  pen  protrude  from  the  ferrule. 
The  pen  should  not  fit  tightly  enough 
to  cramp  the  pen  in  any  way,  but  it 
must  be  firmly  held  by  the  metal 
clasp.  Most  oblique  holders  of  recog- 
nized adjustment  are  made  to  fit  the 
Zanerian  Fine  Writer,  Gillott's  Princi^- 
pality  or  Spencerian  No.  12 — the  pens 
used  by  professional  penmen,  gener- 
alh'.  These  pens  are  a  trifle  broader 
than  the  Zanerian  Ideal,  Gillott's  604, 
or  Spencerian  No.  1  recommended  for 
the  first  two  months'  practice  on  these 
lessons,  therefore,  that  your  pen- 
holder may  give  best  results  later,  do 
not  bend  or  spring  or  otherwise  mod- 
ify the  metal  ferrule,  or  it  will  not 
give  satisfaction  when  you  use  these 
other  pens.  If  too  loose,  a  thin  strip 
of  paper  inserted  with  the  pen  may 
correct  the  fault;  if  too  light,  insert  a 
coarser  pen  a  time  or  two. 

Tilt  Your  Pen  Properly 
Assume  the  position  for  business 
writing.  E.xtend  and  spread  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  while  retaining  the 
writing  position  with  the  rest  of  the 
hand.  This  will  permit  the  oblique 
holder  to  drop  lightly  between  the 
thumb  and  index  finger,  in  the  valley 
thus  formed.  With  the  thumb  still 
extended  press  the  index  finger  on  the 
penholder  (the  nibs  resting  on  the 
paper,  of  course)  where  it  is  to  rest  in 
the  proper  position,  and  the  weight  of 
the  fore  finger  will  cause  the  pen- 
holder to  swing  into  balance  at  the 
proper  and  natural  angle.  This  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  oblique  line  or 
slant  line  of  your  writing.  Do  not  let 
the  left  edge  of  the  ferrule  drop  down 
nearer  the  paper,  as  this  forces  one  to 
write  on  one  nib,  whereas  we  must 
keep  both  nibs  on  the  paper  with  uni- 
form contact.     Note  illustration: 

Assume  Proper  Position 

The  position  for  ornamental  writ- 
ing is  the  same  as  for  business  writing 
plus  that  superior  poise  and  bodily 
balance  that  comes  where  we  strive 
for  greater  skill.  Let  no  weight  of 
body  rest  on  the  arms — keep  that  on 
the  chair.  Keep  your  arm  covered, 
but  with  loose  garments.  The  less 
}'ou  have  on  the  better.  Now  if  you 
have  the  shellac  off  the  pen  so  that  it 
will  retain  the  ink  evenly  to  a  point 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the 
eye  of  the  pen,  we  are  ready  to  prac- 
tice. 

Warming-up  Exercises 

We  will  begin  our  practice  each 
time  with  what  I  prefer  to  term 
"warming-up"  exercises — Nos.  1.  2.  3 
and  4.  The  light  line  exercises  should 
be  practiced  briskly  with  the  forearm 
or  muscular  movement.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  all  lessons  in  modern  busi- 
ness writing  as  the  "perfect  action  of 
the  entire  arm  from  the  shoulder  to 
finger-tips,  with  the  arm  resting  on 
the  large  muscular  cushion  just  in 
front  of  the   elbow." 

The  Shade 

No.  4.  This  shade  is  the  foundation 
for  all  direct  oval  letters:  the  beginner 
must  spend  a  lot  of  time  practicing  it. 
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Begin  rather  slowlj'.  but  with  enough 
strength  and  action  to  produce  regu 
lar.  uniform  Hnes.  The  shade  is  the 
result  of  pressure  while  the  momen- 
tum of  the  swing  maintains  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  curve.  The  pressure 
must  be  quick  and  snappy  on  the 
downward  strike,  the  climax  of  pres- 
sure being  practically  half  way  be- 
tween upper  and  lower  turns.  This 
necessitates  a  firm  grasp  of  the  holder, 
which  is  in;pulsively  increased  as  the 
clima.x  is  reached,  and  relaxed  before 
the  pen  glides  into  the  hair  line  of  the 
upper  turn.  Do  not  drag  the  shade 
around  the  under  turn.  This  momen- 
tary tightening  of  the  grasp  has  the 
appearance  of  finger  action,  but  it  is 
msileading,  as  it  is  merely  stiffening 
the  rigidity  of  the  hand  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  arm  pressure  neces- 
sary to  spread  the  nibs  of  the  pen. 
Count  1,  2.  3,  4,  5,  ti  for  the  shades 
and  7,  8  for  the  finish,  as  illustrated. 
Keep  shades  high  (climax  above  cen- 
ter) and  the  lines  parallel.  Let  the 
exercise  run  naturally  down  hill  at 
about  right  angles  to  the  main  slant. 
Don't  get   them  too  flat. 

Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10 

Practice  these  for  they  are  the 
source  of  strength,  ease,  gracefulness 
and  precision.  They  are  finishing 
strokes  of  great  value  in  adornment, 
and  we  will  find  use  for  each  and 
every  one. 

Number  Eleven 

Many  penmen  claim  j-ou  can  learn 
to  shade  and  flourish  perfectly  on  this 
one  letter.  Make  line  after  line  of  it. 
Xote  alternate  light  line,  shade  and 
flourish.  Keep  hair  line  and  flourish 
parallel  and  practically  all  of  the 
shade  inside  the  O.  Let  the  flourish 
be  thrown  around  the  base  line.  In 
size  the  flourish  of  this  style  is  about 
the  same  proportion  as  the  letter. 
Send  me  your  best  efforts  for  personal 
criticism    and   suggestion. 

Read  Introduction  and  movement 
instructions  to  Guillard's  lesson  in  the 
September  issue. 

Instructions  for  Plate  II 

Flourish  and  shade  must  be  dis- 
tributed to  produce  balance,  and  con- 
trast. The  law  is  right-angle  crossing 
of  shade  and  hair-line,  or  uniform 
paralleling.  Avoid  tangents  which  re- 
sult in  a  maze  of  lines.  In  this  style 
of  flourished  O  aim  at  sharp-cut. 
snappy  shades  and  firm,  strong  hair- 
line. 

Small   Letter   Movement 

We  will  carry  our  lower  case  let- 
ters along  with  our  capitals  although 
the  movement  is  different.  Capitals 
are  made  with  "Simon-pure  muscular 
movement,"  whole  arm  movement,  or 
a  combination  of  both.  Xo  finger  ac- 
tion whatever.  But.  skillful,  accurate 
small  letters  are  not  made  that  way. 
The  hand  rest  (little  finger,  or  the  two 
finger  rest)  must  be  trained  to  glide 
easily  on  all  forward  and  upward 
strokes,  but  they  form  a  flexible  rest 
on  the  downward  strokes.  .Appear- 
ance of  speed  is  secured  by  the 
smoothness  and  uniformity  of  the  un- 
der turns  and  the  upward  and  for- 
ward   glides.      Shading,    being    one    of 


the  principal  means  of  ornamentation, 
it  is  applied  to  small  letters  as  well  as 
capitals.  These  shades  must  be  dis- 
tributed sparingly  and  with  delicacy, 
bearing  "balance  in  words"  in  mind  as 
well  as  balance  in  letters. 
The  Capital  A 
The  shade  in  the  capital  A  is  more 
like  the  shade  you  used  in  the  shaded 
oval  in  Plate  One  —  the  shades  are 
longer,  being  a  part  of  a  larger  oval. 
I  gave  the  capital  O  first  to  develop 
skill  in  shorter,  snappier  shades.  First 
swing  the  flat  oval  parallel  with  the 
line  of  writing.  Then  the  full  shade, 
abrupt  under  turn,  returning  to  top 
with  slgiht  curve,  (very  easy  to  over- 
do the  turn  at  bottom  and  on  the  up 
stroke),  an  instantaneous  pause  at  the 
top,  and  then  the  full  flat  oval  swing. 
Don't   try   to   put   the   small   shade    on 
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end  list.  Professional  <.r  : 
t.  A.  DOLAN,    333    BeUc 


D  September.  1920? 
and  price  desired. 
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Degrees  Conferred. 

TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGE,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Dean,  Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE 

Business  School   in  a   citj 
)mpetition.     Located  in   thi 
:tendance.     Price  very  low  for  immediate   sale.     Owr 
anta  to  take  adva'itage  of  opening  in  another  businei 

Address,  LAKE  STATE, 

Car*  The  Basinesi  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Advanced  Accounting 


ed  September  6.    Vyi\.     Higher  Ae- 


counting.    Auditing.    K- ^-. .   -.    .      ...    

Send  for  catalog.  We  are  near  the  great  Mammoth  Cai 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

BOWLING  GREEN.  KENTUCKY 


Bookkeeping  Free 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCY, 
P.  O.  Box  618  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


I  WANT  TO  BUY 

A  good  school  in  West  or  Northwest. 

State  prices,  terms  and  send  full  data. 

Addresa  X.  Y.  Z. 

Care  The  Busineaa  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio 


the  top  of  the  "t"  part  of  the  letter- 
\vhile  making  it — it  is  put  on  after- 
ward. 

Practice  line  after  line  of  the  com- 
bination of  letters  like  No.  6.  Mark 
your  best  groups  by  following  them 
with  a  series  of  small  letters  like  thi: 
r's  in   Nos.   T,  8  and  0. 

The  Capital  C 

This  letter  is  a  combination  of  thi- 
oval  swing  you  used  in  the  A  and  thi- 
finish  of  the  capital  O.  The  shadi- 
must  be  high — but  the  tendency  ma>' 
be  to  go  to  the  extreme  and  put  thi 
shade  too  abruptly  at  the  top  of  thi- 
letter.  Xos.  11  and  1:2  need  no  com 
ment. 

This  covers  the  letters  for  which 
you  are  to  submit  specimens  to  thi 
Editor  for  awards.  Read  Guillard'- 
introduction   to   his   October   lesson. 


Teachers  Wanted 


Penmanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salar 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


si,ooo.oo 

given  away.  I  will  sell  a  first-class  Business  Col- 
lege in  fine  territory,  with  no  competition  for' 
$1,000.00  less  than  its  real  value.    Terms  for  part. 


SOLICITORS 

WANTED 

Two  Ejcperienced.  SteadyWorkers.  Pro- 
ducers, only,  wanted.  Large  finely 
equipped  school,  amply  financed,  in 
northern  city.      Salary  and  commission. 

Address  T.  I*.  R. 

Care  The  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio 


ItUY  OR  SIOLL 

SCHOOL 

T'T  you  have  a  school  for  sale,  or 
^^  wish  to  buy.  WRITE  TO  ME. 
Strictly  confidential.  Many  schools 
and  buyers  already  listed.  Costs 
nothing  to  learn  my  plan.  Simply 
say  "Send  particulars". 

II.  K.  >V., 

Care  of  Butineti  Educator.  Columboi,  Ohio 


Train  for  Commercial  Teaching 

I  qualify  todn  hiffh  Kradc  tcach- 


At  the  Rochester  Busines.s  Inati 
inK  in  the  best  hiirh  schools  a 
trraduateR  arc  in  every  atate  at 
the  hitcheat  positions  as  commei 

will  hrintf  to  ynu  by  return  mail 


1  in  some  foreitrn  countries,  holding 
'.\\\\  teachers.  A  postal  card  requeat 
)ur  Teachers    Bulletin  and  Clrculara. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  Column  for  Teachers  and  Employes 


Miss  Anna  Lockwocd  has  been  en- 
gaged as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Salamanca.  X.  Y..  High  School. 
H.  F.  Ford,  last  year  with  the  Bentley 
School  of  Accounting  and  Finance. 
Boston,  has  been  engaged  to  teach 
commercial  work  in  the  High  School 
at  East  Orange.  X.  J.,  beginning  with 
the  new  school  year. 
Miss  Emma  Eckhardt,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  Bay  Path  Institute.  Spring- 
field. Mass..  is  a  new-  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Tuckerton,  X.  J..  High 

'School. 

Miss  Erma  Alexander,  of  Xeosho, 
Mo.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  with 
the  High  School  at  Fowler.  Colo. 

t-Mr.  Oscar  M.  Serley,  Burbank.  Wash., 
and  Mr.  E.  Ray  Jones,  of  Portland. 
Ore.,  are  new  commercial  teachers  in 

1  the  Crumley  Business  College.  Taco- 
ma..    Wash. 

Hallie  Mae  Erfurth  was  chosen  for 
the  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Dickinson.  X.  D..  High  School. 

-  Elsa  P.  Rieser,  for  several  years  with 
the   Milford.   Conn.,  High   School,   has 

I  accepted  a  position  to  teach  commer- 
cial work  in  the  Dalton,  Mass.,   High 

,  School. 

';  H.    L.    Watts,    last   year    head    of   the 

■  commercial  work  of  the  Charleroi,  Pa., 
High  School,  is  to  be  the  new  head 
of  the  commercial  work  of  the  Hazle- 

.  ton.  Pa.,  High  School. 
Miss  Marguerette  Sauer  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the   Nogales,  Ariz., 
Fligh   School. 

Alice  E.  Brown,  of  Woodstock.  \.  H.. 
is  to  be  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Liberty.  X.  Y.,  High  School. 
George  F.  Kelley,  Jr.,  is  the  new  head 
of   the    commercial   work   of   the    Bel- 
fast.  Maine,   Hieh   School. 
Mildred  Wilson,   of  Westport,   N.   Y.. 
has   been    selected    to    take   charge    of 
the     Commercial     Department    in    the 
Mt.  Union.  Pa..  High  School. 
Msis  Ruther  Filer,  of  Grove  City.  Pa  . 
is  the   new  commercial  teacher  in   the 
High  School  at  Latrobe.  Pa. 
Mr.  Webb  Stump,  who  had  charge  of 
the  commrecial  work  of  the   Denison. 
Iowa,    High    School    before    the    war. 
will  return  to  his  former  position  this 
year. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  has  been  engaged 
to  teach  commercial  work  in  the  Oil 
City.  Pa..  High  School.  Mr.  Xelson 
was  formerly  supervisor  of  penman- 
ship in  the  schools  of  Xew  Philadel- 
phia.  Ohio. 

Charles  W.  Perry,  Xormal.  III.,  and 
Ethel  Thein,  Garnavillo,  Iowa,  are 
new  commercial  teachers  in  the  Xew 
Hampton.  Iowa,  High  School. 
John  W.  Ehrstrom  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Devils  Lake.  X.  D., 
High  School. 

N.  T.  Woodward,  for  several  years 
cmomercia!  teacher  and  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship  in  the  Gilbert.  Minn.. 
Schools,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department 
at  Chisholm.  Minn.,  High  School. 


Southern  Teachers'Agency 


COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

NO  FEES  UNLESS   PLACED 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Never  were  the  opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
now  open.  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  type- 
writing and  penmanship  to  better  positions  paying  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 
blanks.     Address: 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION.  41  Cole  BIdg.,  MARION,  IND 


SCHOOL^ 
erviceV 
ocietieU 


Specializes  in  placing 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

conducted  by  and  for 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Write  for  information  to  our 


79  HALSEY  ST. 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


116  W.   14th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


A  real 
Kimball 
tration  - 


bureau  for  Commercial  Teachers  manaered  by  G.  S. 
^-e^  known  commercial  teacher  and  author.  Free  regis- 
NO  CHARGE  until  you  get  the  position  YOU  WANT 


SOME  FINE  FALL  POSITIONS  STILL  UNFILLED  — ENROLL  NOW 


250  Commercial  Teachers  Attractively 
Located  Through  Us 

During  the  past  summer,  250  commercial  teachers  were  placed 
by  us  in  good  positions,  and  in  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Salaries  ranged  from  $1,000  to  $4,500.  We  need  more 
well  qualified  teachers.  Good  openings  continue  to  come  in, 
offering  attractive  salaries.  If  you  haven't  a  position  yet  or 
want  to  change,  write  us  at  once. 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


the  Omaha  High 
Haskell  Institute. 
Worcester.  Mass., 
Heald's  Business 
besides  the  less  conepic 


have  placed  teache 


MORE  BLUE  RIBBONS 


State  Teachers  College. 
School  of  Commerce. 
Lawrence.  Kansas; 
Business  Institute; 
College.  Sacramento, 


positions.    MAY  WE  KELP  YOU? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager 


(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 


Prospect  Hill.  Beverly,  Ma 


WHY  JOIN  US? 


A  BUREAU  for 
Specialists  —  no 
elementary  school 
subjects.  The  position  you  want,  or  nothing 
to  pay.  Commercial  teachers  placed  in  the 
best  schools  in  America.  More  than  half  of 
the  State  Universities  have  selected  our  candi- 
dates. Emergency  positions  open.  For  a  choice  position,  now 
or  later,  write  us. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  4th  preceding  pagel 

if  a  bit  drooping  and  faded,  to  a  table 
waiter  in  a  boarding  house,  is  quite  a 
drop  socially  and  it  speaks  well  for 
the  inherent  common  sense  under  the 
veneer  of  fashion  that  lay  in  the  soul 
of  this  girl,  that  Elizabeth  was  able  to 
take  this  step,  and  still  come  up  smil- 
ing, for  she  had  always  smiled  even 
when  a  wallflower  and  when  she  felt 
her  heart  breaking  as  her  prestige 
faded  away.  It  is  true,  that  the  smiles 
then  were  artificial  like  the  smiles  of 
the  actress  when  her  baby  is  sick  at 
home,  and  the  doctor  says  it  is  a  close 
call.  Her  smiles  now  at  the  boarding 
house,  I  am  afraid,  were  not  from  the 
heart.  You  know,  there  is  a  difference 
between  heart  smiles  and  lip  smiles, 
but  she  made  a  brave  appearance  and 
so  did  her  mother,  now  she  was  face 
to  face  with  disaster  and  only  the  suc- 
cess of  a  boarding  house  between  the 
family  and  absolute   ruin. 

In  three  months  Mr.  Morison  had 
regained  to  some  extent  his  health, 
but  his  right  side  was  practically  use- 
less, and  thus  far  he  had  not  been  able 
to  get  out  of  the  invalid  chair  that  a 
kind  neighbor  had  loaned  for  his  use. 
The  doctor  said,  "In  time  you  will  be 
able  to  get  around  with  a  cane  and 
probably  some  strength  will  come 
back  to  that  right  arm  and  your  right 
side,  if  you  don't  excite  yourself,  and 
get  to  worrying  about  things."  I  have 
to  laugh  some  times,  or  cry,  when  I 
hear  a  doctor  tell  a  fellow  who  has  a 
wife  and  four  children  depending  upon 
him  for  support,  not  to  worry,  to  eat 
plenty  of  nourishing  food. 

One  day  there  came  to  board  at  the 
Morison  house  a  young  teacher  in 
Brand's  Business  College.  In  the  even- 
ings Elizabeth  sometimes  played  on 
the  piano  in  the  large  sitting  room 
and  the  boarders  sang  songs  and 
danced  mildly  the  dances  of  that  day, 
not  so  far  back  in  our  country's  his- 
tory; the  two-step,  the  fox  trot  and 
the  tango,  much  modified  from  the 
South  American  type,  which  were 
coming  into  vogue,  and  the  old-fash- 
ioned and  altogether  delightful   waltz. 

Young  Bradley,  the  teacher,  became 
acquainted  with  Elizabeth  and  he  said 
one  evening  when  they  were  alone, 
"Miss  Morison,  you're  a  young  wo- 
man of  intelligence  and  good  appear- 
ance, why  in  the  world  don't  you 
qualify  yourself  for  something  better 
than  waiting  on  table?  Not  that  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  that,  good  table 
waicrs  arc  a  blessing,  but  so  are  good 
stenographers,  private  secretaries,  and 
bookkeepers,  and  they  get  a  good  deal 
more  money  than  table  waiters."  The 
thought  was  not  entirely  new  to  Eliz- 
abeth for  Joe,  the  family  roughneck, 
had  been  through  the  mill  and  was 
now  making  $60  a  month  and  very  de- 
cidedly feeling  his  oats  as  a  self- 
supporting  young  man.  Joe  helped 
out  with  the  family  finances  too  when 
they  ran  behind,  for  Joe  was  after  all 
a  very  good  fellow  if  he  was  a  bit 
loud  and  inclined  to  look  with  sov- 
ereign contempt  on  "the  high  brows" 
as    he    irreverently    classed    what    his 


mother  and  sister  considered  the  elite 
of  their  city. 

"But  Mr.  Bradley,  I  am  too  old," 
said  Elizabeth:  23  was  her  number 
just  past  and  she  was  on  the  24th  lap 
of  the  great  race  course  we  all  have 
to  run  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

"Not  at  all."  said  Mr.  Bradley,  who 
had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  26 
and  considered  himself  well  qualified 
to  give  advice  to  youth.  "Not  at  all. 
Ol  course,  you  won't  learn  quite  so 
easily  as  those  youngsters  just  out  of 
grammar  school  or  high  school,  for 
they're  right  in  training,  but  you  will 
learn  more  solidly  than  they  because 
you  will  see  the  need  of  it  better  than 
thej'  do,  and  I  will  bet  in  a  year  or 
less  you  will  be  qualified  to  run  a  big 
ofiice  or  be  somebodj-'s  private  secre- 
tary if  you  will  give  us  the  chance  to 
train    you." 

Elizabeth  had  some  misgivings,  but 
she  went  down  to  see  Mr.  Brand,  the 
business  college  man.  Brand  was  a 
bit  of  a  rough  diamond.  If  you  went 
to  him,  for  instance,  and  told  him  that 
you  could  get  tuition  at  a  lower  rate 
at  some  other  business  college  in 
town,  Brand  would  say,  "Well  for 
God's  sake  go  there!  Don't  come  to 
me,  that  is  the  place  for  you."  If 
you  went  to  Brand's  and  undertook 
to  make  his  school  a  pleasure  resort, 
he  would  likely  call  you  into  the  of- 
fice some  morning,  and  hand  you  back 
the  tuition  paid  in  advance  and  say, 
"You  made  a  mistake  coming  here. 
This  isn't  any  play  house.  Here  is 
your  money,  your  train  leaves  at 
9:30,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  It  was 
generally  some  country  boy  of  fresh 
ideas  who  got  this  treatment. 

Elizabeth  rather  hesitatingly  told 
him  that  she  was  twenty-three  years 
old  and  she  looked  it,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  her  lips  were  bright 
carmine  and  her  cheeks  bloomed  like 
roses.  "Well,"  said  Brand,  "if  you 
mean  business  and  know  anything 
your  age  won't  hurt  you.  If  you  don't 
we  will  soon  find  it  out,  and  if  we 
can't  do  you  any  good  we  don't  want 
your  money."  and  so  the  next  Mon- 
day morning  Elizabeth  entered 
Brand's  Business  College  and  began 
a  commercial  course,  which  included 
two  or  three  months  of  bookkeeping, 
enough  to  understand  the  principles 
of  accounts  and  do  some  practical 
work,  along  with  the  study  of  steno- 
graphy and  touch-typewriting. 

At  first  it  was  very  hard  for  Eliza- 
beth to  concentrate  her  thought  on 
the  prosaic  details  of  business.  Her 
reading  had  been  all  romance,  very 
little  of  reality.  But  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  attention  as  well  as  of 
invention.  Elizabeth  had  to  get  there, 
if  she  wished  to  graduate  from  the 
honorable,  but  rather  exhilarating  life 
of  a  biscuit  shooter. 

One  day  Mi-.  Brand  called  her  into 
the  office  and  said.  "Your  teacher  says 
that  you  are  doing  good  work,  now 
you  have  got  started.  Of  course,  you 
are  several  years  older  than  most  of 
these  young  people  that  come  here 
from  the  grammar  schools  and  high 
schools.  You  ought  to  have  more 
sense,  and  if  your  lips  were  not  quite 


so  red  and  your  cheeks  didn't  bloom 
quite  so  evenly,  I  should  think  you 
had  more  sense.  Now  I  know  that's 
all  the  fashion,  but  you  will  notice  not 
many  girls  in  this  school  are  decor- 
ated in  that  style,  for  I  call  them  in 
here  and  have  a  heart  to  heart  talk 
with  them.  They  don't  generally  take 
offense,  for  I  do  it  for  their  own  good. 
You  will  find  that  no  first-class  man 
will  care  to  have  you  about  him  if 
you  paint  yourself  up  like  an  Indian 
on  the  war  path,  you  are  not  so  bad 
as  that,  but  you  don't  need  the  little 
touches  you  add  to  your  complexion. 
Now,  that's  all  I  have  got  to  say." 
And  it  was  all  that   was  necessary. 

Elizabeth  entered  Brand's  in  Sep- 
tember and  in  the  month  of  June  Mr; 
Brand  put  her  in  to  the  office  to  tak^ 
charge  of  a  large  amount  of  advertis- 
ing matter  that  he  sent  out  during  the 
summer  months,  and  she  got  a  good 
deal  of  practice  in  rapid  touch-type- 
writing and  the  taking  of  ordinary  let- 
ters to  prospective  students.  These 
letters  were  dictated  by  Brand  him- 
self or  by  some  member  of  the  faculty 
and  made  excellent  practice. 

One  day  Brand  called  her  into  the 
office  and  said:  "I  have  got  a  chance 
to  send  you  out  on  a  job  that  I  think 
you  had  better  take.  Tom  Holland  is 
a  young  lawyer,  not  so  very  young 
either,  a  little  over  thirty.  He  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  crank,  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  a  lawyer  not  a  liar,  and  he 
defends  some  poor  devils  that  ought 
to  be  in  jail  and  refuses  to  take  some 
cases  that  he  ought  to  take,  because 
rich  scamps  are  behind  them.  He  will 
either  be  a  big  fellow  some  day,  or 
he  won't  be  anything  at  all.  I  don't 
know  which.  He  was  born  in  a  back 
alley,  or  rather  in  a  cottage  fronting 
on  a  back  alley  down  here  on  the 
flats  His  father  was  nothing  to  speak 
of,  tried  to  drink  up  all  the  rum  there 
was  and  went  to  smash,  but  his  moth- 
er was  a  good  one.  She  put  that  boy 
through  business  college  here  with 
what  money  he  made  selling  papers 
and  running  a  magazine  route.  He 
studied  law  with  Sulloway  and  O'Con- 
nor, and  he  knows  all  the  tricks  that 
they  know  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal;  but  I  think  he  is  absolutely  on 
the  level  and  if  he  is  and  don't  crack 
he  will  come  out  on  top.  same  as  any 
n:an  does  who  has  brains  and  is  on 
the  level.  He  can't  pay  more  than 
$10  or  $12  a  week  but  if  you  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor  with  a  fellow  that  is 
going  to  the  top  it's  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter than  to  get  in  on  the  top  floor  with 
a  fellow  that  is  going  to  the  bottom." 

.\nd    so    Elizabeth    went    to    be    a 
stenographer  and  general  assistant  to_ 
Tom  Holland  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  something  of  a  crank. 
End    of   Part   I 


Madge  McEwen  has  succeeded  Miss 
Cole  as  penmanship  teaclicr  in  the 
Tarentum.  Pa.,  High  School  this  year. 
B.  E.  Bozman,  who  attended  the 
Zanerian  in  liioi),  is  now  engaged  as 
Commercial  teacher  with  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocaticjnal  Education,  Nau- 
voo,   Illinois. 
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Flourishing 


Plates  by  the  Late  C.  C.  Canan 
Instructions    by     the     Editor 


LESSON  1 

^  The  plates  appearing  on  this  page 
were  executed  by  the  late  C.  C.  Canan. 
one  of  the  most  skillful  penmen  \yho 
Wer  lived.  They  will  be  an  inspira- 
:ion  to  every  one  who  enjoys  graceful 
flourishes  and  sparkling  shades,  and 
•this  certainly  includes  most  of  us 
■  Flourishing  has  a  charm  of  its  own, 
ind  while  not  universally  practiced  is 
quite  widely  admired.  It  may  not  have 
1  cash  value  for  most  persons,  but  it 
will  afford  many  pleasant  hours  for 
those  who  pursue  it.  Also  it  helps 
to  add  gracefulness  and  dash  to  both 
business  and  ornamental  penmanship. 
The  charm  of  flourishing  is  in  its 
grace  and  freedom.  It  must  have  the 
appearance  of  being  executed  rapidly, 
and  most  flourishing  is  done  rather 
quickly.  You  can  not  draw  the 
strokes  out  slowly,  and  secure  the  ef- 
fect desired. 

The  small  illustrations  show  how  to 
hold  the  pen.  Use  a  straight  holder 
and  a  flexible  pen.  The  top  of  the 
hi.lilcr  points  away  from  the  body,  and 
till  paper  is  turned  so  that  all  shaded 
?tr"kes  are  made  away  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  body  instead  of  toward  the 
bodv.  as  is  the  case  with  ornamental 
penmanship. 

Use  a  paper  with  a  firm  surface,  and 
black  ink  such  as  is  used  for  orna- 
mental writing. 

Begin  with  plate  Xo.  1  and  practice 
the  first  stroke  until  it  can  be  made 
freely  and  gracefully.  Notice  that  the 
shade  is  not  very  heavy  and  tapers 
from  the  middle  both  ways.  The 
stroke  is  made  upward  to  the  left 
finishing  with  the  turn  made  toward 
the  body.  This  part  of  the  stroke,  of 
course,  can  not  be  shaded. 

When  individual  strokes  can  be 
made  with  some  degree  of  skill  try 
a  series,  aiming  to  get  all  of  them  the 
same  size  and  shape,  and  the  shades 
the   same   thickness. 

The  more  intricate  designs  given 
below  should  next  be  taken  up.  The 
last  design  in  plate  1  is  the  founda- 
tion for  man3'  copies  that  are  \'et  to 
follow. 

Aim  for  gracefulness  at  all  times. 
Keep  up  the  speed  so  that  lines  are 
smooth  and  shades  snappy. 

Practice  each  exercise  without 
shade  until  you  can  make  it  fairly 
well.  Then  shade  lightly  at  first.  Do 
not  try  to  shade  heavier  than  the 
cop}'. 

Your  first  practice  should  be  con- 
siderable larger  than  the  copy,  reduc- 
ing the  size  later.  It  is  helpful  to 
practice  the  copies  various  sizes, 
keeping  the  same  proportions. 

Send  a  page  of  your  best  practice 
work  with  a  dime  to  the  Editor  and 
receive  criticism. 


^^i-^H-^ 


Even    though   you    have   no    distin-  WANTED  —  MILLS'  COPIES 

guished    ancestors,    your    children    need  want  to  bu.v  set  of  pen-written  copies  furnished  for  mail 

*  ^  I  ,       ,  course  in  business  writing  bvE.  C.  Mills.       These  are  lor 

rfOt    sutler    the    same    lack.  my  boy.    N.  C.  «.,  can  Busness  EduMlor.  Colomtot,  0. 


Business  English 


WITHOUT  GRAMMER  RULES 

T  LAST  WE  HAVE  IT  —  10  t 


AT  LAST  WE  HAVE  IT  —  10  times  better  results  — 
furnishing  a  Complete  Education.  Most  thorough 
practical  and  complete  training  in  the  English  language 
ever  offered.  Absolutely  nothing  like  it.  lOO  Lessons 
S40.  In  monthly  installments  of  SIO — S50.  Send 
50c  for  single  lessons  until  satisfied  you  have  the  best 
course  obtainable  at  any  priee. 

MILWAUKEE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 


CHEMICAL  SERVICE 

Manufacture  and  sell  goods  equal  to  the  kind  you 
are  selling  or  is  being  sold.  Manufacturers'  for- 
mulas, trade  secrets,  analytical  and  research  work. 
Matching  of  samples  a  specialty.  Money  saving 
literature  FREE. 

C.  F.  BEHRENS,  Consolting  Chemist 

1530  Taft  Rd.  E.  W.  H.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS' 
SECTION 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association 
Annual  Meeting  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
November  21,  22,  23,  1921. 
President— H     I.    Good.    Utica.    X.    V. 
Vice-President— \V.    E.    Weafcr,    Buf- 
falo.  X.    Y. 
Secretary   —    Flora    McMartiii,    Utica. 
X.  V. 

PROGRAM 
For  the  meeting,  Tuesday.  Xovember 
22.     11)21.    in    the    Assembly     Hall     of 
School     Xo.    32.     Cedar    and     Clinton 
Streets,  BufFalo,  X.  Y. 

Tuesday  Morning 
9:30  — Part  -  time      or      Co  -  operatiye 
Commercial    Training.    Mr.    S. 
B.    Carkin.    Director    of    Com- 
mercial   Education.    Rochester, 
X.    \. 
10:1.') — The    Commercial    Law    Course 
in  the  High  School,  Dean,  Car- 
los    C.     Alden,     Buffalo     Law 
School,   Buffalo,   X.  Y, 
11:1.) — Eycning      School      Commercial 
Education,   Mr.   F.   G.   Xichols. 
Director    of    Commercial    Edu- 
cation,    State     Department     of 
Public  Instruction.  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
12:00 — Adjournment    for    Lunch. 
Tuesday   Afternoon 
1:30— Teachers     I     Would     Like     to 
14aye— and    Others.    Mr.    J.    H. 
Kutscher,      Principal,      Xormal 
Commercial  Depart  nent,  Spen- 
cerian     School     of     Commerce. 
Accounts   and    Finance.    Cleve- 
land,  O. 
2:15 — Measuring  Results  in  Commer- 
cial  Education.  Prof.   Geo.  Til 
ford,  Syracuse  School  of  Busi- 
ness   .'\dministration,    Syracuse 
University.  Syracuse,   N.  Y. 
3:00 — .Acquisition    of    Skill    in    Some 
Commercial    Branches,    Dr. 
John    Forbes.   Rochester   Busi- 
ness Institute.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Business    Meeting. 
.Adjonrnnient. 
Wednesday    Morning,    Nov.    23,    1921 
Joint   Session   of   English   and   Com- 
mercial     Sections,      Technical      High 
School,  Eagle  and  Cedar  Streets. 
10:00— Business   English   for  all   High 
School   Pupils,   Dr.   Dudley   H. 
Miles,     Evander     Childs     High 
School,   Xew  York   City. 
10:4.)— English   in   Business.   \fr.   Alex 
F.      Oshorne.      Vice-President, 
Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn  Ad- 
vertising  Firm,    Buffalo,    X.   Y. 
Note:      It    is    suggested    that    each 
speaker  invite  questions  and  a  general 
discussion    of    his    subject,    and    allow 
some   time   for   this   purpose. 

Your  system  or  writing  combines 
legibility  and  rapidity,  and  any  one 
following  the  instructions  as  given 
wil  be  sure  to  rcacli  the  desired  goal. 
It  is  the  constant  effort  to  acquire 
precision  that  leads  to  success  in  p:n- 
manship.— John  W,  (iruyer.  SiiiJt.  of 
Schools.  Bangor.   Pa. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  SEC- 
TION     AND      PENMANSHIP 

SUPERVISORS'   SECTION 

MINNESOTA  EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION 

President.  Earl  W.  Atkinson  St.  Cloud. 
Minn 

\'ice  President.  Christine  Strom,  Ano- 
ka .Minn. 

Secretary.  Mabel  J.  Olson,  Minnea- 
polis.   .Minn. 

Minneapolis,    Curtis    Hotel, 
Nov.  2  to  5,  1921 

J.  C.  Brown,  President.  St.  Cloud 
Teachers'  College,  St.  Cloud — "The 
Opportunities  of  the  Commercial 
Teacher." 

Fred  F.  Wedell,  High  School,  Mora. 
Minn. — "The  .Aim  of  the  Commer- 
cial Course  in  High  School." 

Elizabeth  Obrien,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing, .\lbert  Lea.  Minn. — "Qualifica- 
tions  of   a   Supervisor   of   Writing." 

Irene  Huss,  Supervisor  of  Writing. 
.Austin.  Minn. — "Why  Many  Pen- 
manship Teachers  Fail." 

Georgia  Scott,  Technical  High  School. 
St  Cloud,  Minn. — "Typewriting  to 
Music,    with    Demonstrations." 

Addie  Brown,  Xorth  High  School. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  —  "Speeding  up 
the  .\dyanced  Typewriting  Classes." 

G.  A.  Nichols,  High  School.  Chisholm. 
Minn. — "Salesmanship  and  -Adver- 
tising Courses  in  the   High  School." 

Molly  K.  Dearborn,  High  School. 
White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. — "Business 
English  Versus  Literary  English  in 
the  Commercial  Dept." 

Alice  Newstrand,  Mechanics  .Art  High 
School,  St.  Paul.  Minn. — "Hints  and 
Helps  in  Teaching  Gregg  Short- 
band." 

Geo.  H.  Pollard,  Xorth  High  School. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  —  "Hints  and 
Helps  in   Teaching   Bookkeeping." 

P.  L.  Greenwood,  South  High  School. 
Minnea|>olis.  Minn.  —  "High  School 
Penmanship  and  Specimens." 

Ema  V.  Prusha,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing. Virginia,  Minn. — "Observations 
and  E.\periences  of  a  Penmanship 
Supervisor." 


E.  M.  Phillips,  State  Director  Voca- 
tional Education.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
"Qualifications  of  a  Commercial 
Teacher." 

J.  Cleveland  Runk,  U.  S.  Federal 
Board  of  \'ocational  Training. — 
"What  shall  we  e.xpect  from  the 
Commercial    Departments?" 


MONTANA     STATE     TEACHER'S 
ASSOCIATION 

The  officers  of  the  Montana  State 
Teachers'  .Association  predict  thi 
largest  attendance  in  the  history  oi 
their  .Association,  at  the  thirty-firs' 
annual  Convention  that  will  he  helc. 
at  Great  Falls.  Montana,  on  Monday 
Tuesday.  Wednesday,  November  21st 
22nd.    23rd,    1021. 

The  membership  of  the  Association 
is  about  five  thousand,  which  is  the 
largest  since  its  inception.  Last  yeai 
Colonel  Ayres  gave  to  the  world,  a 
report  placing  Montana  first  in  the 
rank  of  public  school  education  and 
with  this  in  mind,  the  Montana 
Teachers'  Association  is  striving  to 
that  end  to  be  more  efficient  and  of 
greater  service  to  its  members  each 
year. 

The  Great  Falls  Commercial  Club 
is  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
officers  of  the  .Association  in  the  ar- 
ranging of  details  of  the  Convention 
The  securing  of  meeting  places,  pre- 
paring of  publicity,  compiling  infor- 
mation for  programs  are  now  in  the 
making. 

Four  speakers  of  national  promi- 
nence have  been  secured  for  this  im- 
portant Convention: 

W.  G.  Mc.Adoo.  former  Secretary  ol 
the  Treasury  and  Director  of  Rail- 
roads: Franklin  Lowden.  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  and  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Republican  ticket  last  fall;  Editor  T 
Devine  of  the  Survey  Magazine  and  a 
well-known  author,  and  Professor 
Pcter  T.  Dykema.  from  the  Universit\ 
of    Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  these  men,  Statt 
and  local  speakers  will  be  placed  on 
the  program. 

The  officers  and  executive  commir 
tee  are  as  follows:  President.  Prin- 
cipal F.  L.  Cummings,  Lewistown: 
First  Vice-President  S.  R.  Logan. 
Hardin:  Second  Vice-President,  State 
Supt.    May   Trumper,    Helena;   Treas- 


VAIUAP.LE    BOOK    ON    COMMERCIAL    PEN     LETTERING 


"Practical  Cocnpendlum  o<  Commercial  Pen  L««<"5* 

-.»---.  —  •.    (]9ig  edition,  reviB*d  «nd  e«l*rg«o. 

«nf[ed  for  School  o»«,J     ^„^I"" 


.(  tho  Marliing.  Sh.ciinn.  Pl«ll>. 
lerdsl 


Ins  and  Dcai.,'-. 

.'■ppoiallr  uraded  and 

pl.le  inBtructor  in  tho  .,„..  ...  .... 

SiK-,-ial.  Border   and   Shadow  1 

lt>i  paBM  71,  1.  10k  illuatratini:  148  plntei  of  Co 
r<in  Alphabets.  Dfaiina,  Show  Card  Laroolx,  ( omera 
Hordcrs.  Scroll  DcaiiinB,  etc.,  with  compleM  inatnjctlona 
(or  each  Thia  book  hat  a  heautiful  front  cover  pace 
printed  in  throe  colora  and  Gold.  We  guarantee  thla 
boolc  to  be  exactly  aa  repreaented  or  monev  back. 
Prepaid.  11.00.      Complete  catalog  of  Lettering  Suppll* 


i.(»virs  >vRiTiNc;  framk 


i"()K  in:(;i.N>;i;Ks 


1o  Tcacllrr..  I  Or.     S|ic 


W.  C.   LOWE,    Wri<!iiii    Dirrrlor  Piil.lic  Schooln 

i:lS   South    l>ryi.r  .Street,    A  llniilii,  Cn. 
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Supt.  D.  S.  Williams.  Glasgow; 
lary,  Oscar  Bolaiid.  Lewistowii. 
(.cutive  Committee:  Principal  F. 
iimniings,  Chairmpii,  Lcwistown: 
;ssor  J.  H.  Underwood,  Missoula; 
R.  J.  Cunningham,  Bozeman; 
C  \V.  Grandey.  Terry;  Oscar 
nd,    Lcwistown. 


Order  Cards  and  Penwork  from  These  Advertisers 


GEORGE   LUDLOW    WHITE 

Superior  Diploma  Engrossing 

at   prices   ridiculously  reasonable 

ht)x  13:1.  fukdkriiton,  >".  b..  can.' 


Hand  Made 


s  Writing     . 
Engravers  Script 
old  English  Text     . 

Alphabets  """"j/r ;-:.,a,/.f ou .,-„>/„ 

^^^^^^^B^m     Engrossers  Text 
Grammar  Text 


j  doing  Diploma  work  and  engrossing. 

THE  MARTIN  SCHOOL,  Boston 


The  above  is  a  likeness  of  Harry  M. 
/aughn,  penmanship  teacher  in  Pea- 
iiody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
tory  of  Mr.  Vaughn's  struggle  for 
uccess  in  pen;nanship  in  very  inter- 
[•■sting,  and  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
,'hose  beginning  the  art. 

Mr.    Vaughn    not    only    had    all    the 

obstacles  which  all  have  to  overcome 

n  learning  penmanship,  but  was  also 

landicapped    by    having    lost    his    left 

•land.      In    1919.    he    drifted    into    the 

Zanerian  from  Nashville.  Tenn.     .^s  a 

ritudent  we  found  him  very  enthusias- 

-:ice.  painstaking  and  earnest.    By  hard 

A'ork    he    has    developed    his    penman- 

iship   to  a   wonderfully  high   degree   of 

fjxcellence.       Recently     he     won     the 

-BUSINESS      EDUCATOR      Profes- 

nsional   Certificate,  which  is  something 

S'ery  few  penmen  succeed  in  winning. 

Because    of    Mr.    Vaughn's    skill    in 

-penmanship,   his   disposition   for  work 

-and   his   ability   to   master   details   and 

■overcome  obstacles,  we  predict  a  very 

brillian't  future  for  him. 


j  PENMAN'S   EXCHANGE 

I  The  following  penmen  will  be  gl«d 
'to  exchange  specimens  with  other 
I  penmen.      Send    them    the    best    work 

you  can  do; 

I  J.  J.  Karnecker,  Bo.x  1004.  Milwaukee. 
\-      Wis.      Ornamental    Card    Writing. 

P.  J.  Brady,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota, 
Business  and  Ornamental. 
.,E.  H.  Van  Patton,  Avoca,  N.  Y..  Busi 
;'      ness   Writing. 

■'  No  charge  for  inserting  your  name 
iiin  this  coumn.  1 


MY  COURSES  BY  MAIL 


BUSINESS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 


frtsh  from  my  pen.     Write 

or  infor- 

mation.     It  will  pay  you  to 

enclose  ;i 

■1    styles. 

A.  P.   MEUB, 

EXPERT    PENMAN 

HiBh  School                     I'asade 

na,  Calif. 

LEARN  ENGROSSING 


Thirty  Lesson  Pla 


P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,  llluminalor  and  Designer 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  BIdg..  SCRANTON.  PA. 


BE  Al^  CXPe/^T- 


|'.pfauchQmp's~ffn9lrt -Shop 

T5-+-.5lJu1H-  (Oliue  ~  Cos  Xd5(I(5  ,l2  aUfi 
if  ^ppi 
Xih  £v  111 


//I  WOnott&as-  Poems -"^i 
■^(!^\\«njr05s«k  and  (fPi 


,        ,  ,         arion 
s -'Honor -Holls 


)«rr  (iaaiwritin^  ani  fianft  fettering.  Qd^tir  worS.. 


FREE  Particulars.  '"How  To  Beccme  An  E»perl  Penman",  and  Your 

Name  in  Fine  Pemrr 

cards,  different  colors.  Embellish-,, 

ed.  Attractive  Designs.    All  Free. 


up  Boitk  ,^'pp 


©nc  Dollar 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS,  sP^'^nriTsT 

Drawer  982,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  engraving  purposes,  suitable  fo 
Bookkeeping  Illustrations,  etc. 

Mills  Perfection  Pen  No.  1,  a  pen  for  fine  business  writing, 
1  gross  by  mail,  $1.25.     Mills  Business  Writer  Ho.  3  the  best  for 


iil.$1.25 
sors  shodid  attend 
ii>  at  the  Ko;.hester 
)f  July.    Informa- 


Thanksgiving  Cards 

NEATLY  WRITTEN 


Script  -lOc  doz. 

Special — Send  30c  for  a  sample  dozen 

of  Loth  styles. 

OLIVER  P.  MARKEN 

1816  Buchanan  St.  Topeka,  Kans. 


Xmas  Cari>s 

Cardwriters!  Send  10c  for  samp'es  of  Bird  Flourish- 
ed Xmas  Greeting  Cards.  ANY  NAME  written, 
ornate  style,  in  Gold.  !2  Xmas  Cards,  assfd,  3Sc. 

Large  Illuminated  Bird   Flourished   Xmas   Greeting 
Cards  and  Envelopes.  3  for  2oc. 
ORDER    EARLY!      SUPPLY    LIMITED! 

F.N.  LAWRENCE,  P.  0.  Bo«  411,  PORTLAND,  IND. 


Beautiful    CouyeVcards 


Penmen's  Supplies 

500  Linen  Finish  Cards,  postpaid $1.50       pQr   fiOC 

1000  Linen  Finish  Cards,  postpaid 2.75           ""    '""' 

Oblique  Penholder.  8  in 50 

Gillott's  Principality.  No.  1  Pens,  gross.     .    .    .  1.85 

\^  ritten  Cards.  Linen  Finish,  per  dozen,     .     .     .  .35 

Written  Cards.  Linen  Finish,  per  100 2.50 

My  courses  by  mail  get  results. 
Send  10c  for  specimens  and  circulars. 

A.  L.  HICKMAN,  '^''J^^ll.i'jrKfnS.'""' 


that  make  your  eyes  twinkle  with  delight.    No 
scrap  book  is  complete  without  ore  of  my  tinted 
tall  colors!  and  embellished  gems  from  my  knife. 
I  will  carve  you  SIX    handsome    cards,    es- 
pecially for  vour  scrap  book,  in  si.\  different 
If  you  wish    YOUR  NAME    handsomely   carved 


and  tinted. "send  10c  (v»..,,. 

A.  0.   AMBROSE,    Card  Cryine  Artist    JAHESVILLE,  WIS 


Free  Card  Case  CrT/r"""  ornl- 

New  Flourished  Birth- 

and  Mother's  Cards 

nd  colors,  35c  each. 


ntal,  40e  per  doz  .  {3  doz.  Si. 00. 
day    Cards,    Birth   .' 
illuminated  in  gold  £ 


Calling  Cards  and  Capitals 


Business  Caps 12c  per  set 

Ornate  Caps 25c  per  set 

Calling  Cards,  slain  style  .    ...15c  doz. 
Ornate  Cards         ...  2Ec  doz. 


WM.  H.  MORGAN 


Paynesville,  W.  VA, 


2975  E.  G 


DETROIT.  MICH. 


Make  Opportunity  Count! 


en  of    tnv  superb 
nd   you,  FREE,  a 

ook.     Only  45  cts. 
long  with  that  of  the 


WOULD  AN  INCREASE  IN  SALARY 
INTEREST  YOU? 

A  better  and  more  legible  style  of  writing  causes  such 
increases.  My  correspondence  course  will  turn  the  trick 
at  very  little  expense.  Complete  information  will  be 
sent  upon  request  Send  35c  for  a  dozen  name  cards, 
and  note  the  quality  of  the  work. 


nhlyn 


M.  Otero  Colmenero, 


p.  O.  Box  48s 


Box  212.  Pa.  Ave.  Station 


WASHINETON,  D.  C. 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Lxjok  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "MaRnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  3.5c;  8  inch  inlaid.  76c:  12  inch  plain,  75c;  12  inch  inlaid,  $1.34. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 

Send  aeli-addressed  postal  for  criticism,  and  atamps 
for  return  of  specimens. 


FLOURISHED    DESIGN 

Owing  to  many  requests  for  some 
old  time  flourishing  we  have  prepared 
and  present  in  this 
connection  a  specimen 
for  this  month's  study 
and  practice. 

Lay  off  design 
roughly  in  pencil  giv- 
ing attention  to  bal- 
ance and  masses.  The 
two  words  "Business 
Educator"  should  be 
penciled  carefullj-  to 
obtain  uniform  size  and  spacing.  The 
other  lettering  was  written  with  a 
broad  pen  and  finished  with  a  fine 
pointed  pen.  Outline  initials  "B"  and 
"E"  with  a  fine  pen  before  adding  the 
tinting. 

The  flourishing  was  executed  with 
the  whole  arm  movement,  with  specia 
attention  to  the  arrangement  of  light 
and  shaded  srokes.  Color  values  in 
flourishing,  as  in  painting,  must  re- 
ceive careful  attention.  Flourishing 
see:rs  to  be  out  of  date  but  it  is  a 
means  to  an  end  in  developing  grace, 
harmony  and  artistic  sense. 

Use  Zanerian  India  ink  for  all  kinds 
of  artistic  pen  work,  especially  in  pre- 
paring specimens   for  the  engraver. 


ALVAN   V.   LEECH   DEAD 

.^.  \.  Leech,  owner  and  manager 
of  Leech's  Actual  Business  College, 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  died  on  May  29, 
1921. 

While  we  have  never  met  Mr.  Leech 
personally,  we  had  learned  to  know 
him  quite  well  through  correspond- 
ence extending  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Mr.  Leech  was  a  man  of  high 
ideals,  and  the  work  he  accomplished 
made  him  widely  known.  We  extend 
our  sympathy  to  his  family  and  co- 
workers. 

Mr  I.  D.  Ruff,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Leech  during  the  past 
six  years,  has  been  selected  by  Mrs. 
Leech  to  head  the  institution.  In  a 
recent  letter  Mr.  Ruff  writes: 

"Since  his  death,  Mrs.  Leech,  to 
whom  he  has  left  his  estate,  has 
highly  honored  me  by  giving  me 
the  position  as  manager.  You  may 
be  assured  that  I  am  going  to  do 
my  best  to  keep  Leech's  Actual 
Business  College  on  the  map  in 
good   old   Pennsylvania. 

"We  have  a  fairly  good  school 
this  year  with  good  prospects  for 
a  better  future." 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Ruff,  and  feel  very  sure  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  right  qualities  to  make  a 
fine  success  of  the  work  and  respon- 
sibilities placed  on  his  shoulders. 


WANTED  ll*H%"^5l.t 

%'\  In  ?li  Rsiilv   •''^'"1!  spare  time,    no    canvass- 
»0  10  00  Uaiiy  m^,  „„  capital   or   previous  ex- 


w.'tio  w..rktrs      Write  for  particulars. 

CRESCENT  (>RODUCTS  COMPANY 


Make  Sure  of  the  Name 
and  Number 


Wh.-n  yoi.  luiy  n.i  l:-I.Tlir.,..k-.M 
p.-iiM  in  llio  vv..rlcl-l..<ik  lor  tli<< 
Nlylo  y.Mi   n. 

Sixty  <.<l.l  y.-iiPN  of  .s.Tvire  l.nv.- 
Imill  l<>  nicM'l  II  imrtiruliir  writinii 
Ihf  clixpliiy  rii»..  Ill  your  deiiler's 
box— il  will  piiy  yim. 

Tins  N,,..!I2  i<..ifi,i,p„i,il,-.l  Still 
■  mkI    v.-ry    .lur.il.l... 

The  Esterbrook   Pen  Manufacturing  Co., 


tiust  popiiliir 


inilic-r  iind   mnkr 

lived  Ihc-H.-  iwalvo  niul  .-nrli  im 
d.  So  whin  you  chooNC  from 
dor  liy  number,  (lien  buy  by  the 

[*ii   tif  liood  Nixe.  eiiHy  of  action 


i 


Camden,  N.  J. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit. 
5ut  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
:o  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
aess  subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  cohimns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
Dur  readers  to  determine  its   value. 


'Public   Accounting   and   Auditing,   bv 

J.  F.  Sherwood,  C.  P.  A.     Published 
by  South-Western  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    Cincinnati.       Two     \"olumes, 
258  pages  each.     Cloth. 
,     Volume  Xo.  1  outlines  the  steps  to 
Vbe   taken   in    making   a   balance    sheet 
[audit.  Each  chapter  is  arranged  under 
the  following  heads:     First,  Account- 
ing Theory:  Second.  Auditing  Theory; 
Third.  Auditing   Procedure. 
|U    The     phase     of     Commercial     Law 
[which   applies    to    the    question    under 
'discussion     is     also     treated     in     each 
ijchapter. 

At    the    end    of   each    chapter    ques- 
tions   are    given    under    the    following 
heads:      Theory    Questions,    Account- 
ing  Problems,    Legal    Question.     The 
questions  are  taken  from  C.  P.  A.  or 
j  Accounting  Institute  examinations  and 
I  are.   therefore,  just   the   kind   of   ques- 
I  tions    that   applicants    for   a    C.    P.    A. 
'  degree  will  probably  have  to  answer. 
Volume  Xo.  2  is  a  discussion  of  the 
Accounting  Problems  to  be  met  with 
in    Partnership    .Accounting,    Corpora- 
tion   .Accounting.    Systematizing,    and 
Federal  Income  Taxes. 

These    texts    are    recommended    to 
:  the  junior  or  senior  accountant  who  is 
preparing   for   the    C.   P.    A.   examina- 
tion: to  the  student  of  accounting  pre- 
paring for   public   practice    or   for   ad- 
'  vancement:  to  the  business  m.an  seek- 
ing information   regarding  accounting 
practice   or  income   tax  procedure:   to 
the  accountant   planning  to  install  an 
i  accounting  system,  and  to  the  auditor 
I  desiring    information    with    regard    to 
I  various  classes  of  audits. 

m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT     

Accountant 

biecntive  Accoaotants  command  big  aalarieB.    Thousands  of  firms 


Spanish,    by    Oscar    Galeno,    Prof,    of 
Sjianish.      Published    by   the    Gregg 
Publishing     Company.     Xew     York. 
Cloth  cover,  276  pages. 
The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  the 
student   the   opportunity   to   learn  the 
Spanish  language  in  a  practical  and  in- 
teresting   way,    and    to    furnish    that 
foundation  which  is  so  hard  to  secure 
through   the   study  of  grammar   alone 
and  which  teachers  often  find  tedious 
and    painstaking.      In    this    work    the 
author  has  endeavored  to  modify  the 
Direct  Method  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  it  intelligible  and  interesting 
to    the    self-student    with    such   aid   as 
he   may  be  able   to  secure,  as  well  as 
for  class   and   school   work. 

This  work,  consisting  of  three 
books,  is  issued  for  general  use.  in 
the  endeavor  to  help  teach  the  Spanish 
language  in  a  manner  that  will  teach 
the  spoken,  as  well  as  the  written  or 
printed  word,  by  presenting  it  to  the 
student  in  a  natural  and  practical 
manner. 


ions.    Knowledge  of  bookk.;. 

*.  A,,  former  ComptToUeranc 
or  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C 


L'aSaile  Extension  University.   Depl.  11336  M  Chicago 
nic  Larsejt  Business  Trainine  InsliluUun  ir  Ine  H  oria 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
Bpecial  writing,  engroBsing, 
etc. 

These  inks  write  black  from  the 
pen  point  and  stay  black  forever; 
proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemi- 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGBINS  &  CO.,  MFR. 
271  NIHTH  ST.         BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Negocios  Con  La  America  Espanola, 

by    Earl    S.    Harrison,    Head    of    the 
Spanish     Department,     Commercial 
High  School.  Brooklyn,   New  Vork. 
Published  by  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,    Xew    York    City,    X.    Y. 
Cloth  cover,  lOS  pages. 
The  purpose  in  presenting  this  work 
has  been  to  round  out  the  knowledge 
of    those    who    desire    to    master    the 
language     for     commercial     purposes. 
After  each  selection  in  the  text  appear 
questions    in    Spanish    and    exercises. 
The    exercises    are    intended    to    give 
practice  in  the  vocabulary  and  idioms 
for  the  purpose  of  i:npressing  on  the 
mind   of   the   student   new   words   and 
expressions.    The  text  may  be  used  by 
any  one  who  knows  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples  of   Spanish   grammar. 


New  Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  bv 

Frank  B.  Irish.     Published  by  Lloyd 

Adams    Noble.    Xew   York   City,    N. 

Y.     Cloth  cover,  137  pages. 

This  book  treats  on  the  fundamen- 
tals and  essentials  of  education.  With- 
out language  education  would  be  im- 
possibile. 

As  the  best  way  to  acquire  a  quick 
feeling  for  choice  language  and  an 
exact  and  nice  use  of  words  is  to  read 
great  books,  this  book  has  been  so 
planned  that  the  pupil  w'ill  constantly 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  great 
writers  by  finding  on  nearly  every 
page  helpful  quotations  in  forceful  and 
often  beautiful  language,  and  as  a  win- 
ning invitation  to  read  the  entire  poem 
or  prose  production.  Both  the  na:ne 
of  the  writer  and  where  to  find  the 
selection  are  given  in  nearly  all  cases. 


Self-Help      English      Lessons,      First 
Book,    by    Julia     Helen    Wohlfarth. 
Illustrated      by      Fred      Richardson. 
Published     by    World     Book     Com- 
pany.    25  pages.     Cloth  cover. 
This    book    is    intended    for    use    in 
primary  and  upper  grades.     It  aims  to 
teach    children    not    only    to    use    the 
English  language  correctly  and  effec- 
tively and  to  enjoy  it  with  constantly 
growing  appreciation,  but  also   to  be- 
come   independent    and    self-reliant   in 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  goal. 

In  pursuance  of  these  aims  the 
books  are  as  far  as  possible  self- 
teaching,  while  this  quality  by  no 
means  eliminates  the  teacher.  The 
books  instead  of  being  tools  in  her 
hands  become  her  allies. 

The  series  includes  a  Teachers' 
Manual,  a  copy  of  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher.  The  Man- 
nal  supplies  matter  for  the  unstudied 
dictation  lessons  and  for  all^  other 
activities  in  connection  with  which  the 
lessons  assert  that  the  teacher  will  do 
certain  things.  It  also  gives  many 
suggestions  that  will  enable  teachers 
to  contribute  to  the  lessons  the  added 
touch  which  is  paricularly  effective, 
because  it  is   not  in   the   pupil's  book. 


Graded    Sentences    for    Analysis,    by 

Mary    B.    Rossman    and    Marv    W. 

Mills.     Published  by   Lloyd   A'dams 

Noble,  Xew  York  City,  N.  Y.    Cloth 

cover,  77  pages. 

The  book  contains  1200  sentences 
for  class  study.  The  sentences  have 
been  selected  from  the  best  literature 
and  are  systematically  graded  for 
class  use. 

While  the  sentences  follow  a  definite 
grammatical  sequence,  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  the  book  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  standard 
grammar. 


Graded  Exercises  in  Punctuation  and 

Use  of  Capitals,  by  Elmer  William 
Smith.  Colgate  University.  Pub- 
lished bv  Lloyd  Adams  Noble,  New 
York  Ci'ty,  N.  Y. 

This  method  of  teaching  punctua- 
tion requires  the  pupil  to  commit  one 
or  two  rules  at  a  ti.ne  and  gives  ample 
exercise  in  applying  them  to  a  variety 
of  sentence  forms  before  passirigto 
the  next.  Each  exercise,  by  omission 
of  the  punctuation  marks,  provides  for 
the  application  of  all  of  the  preceding 
rules  but  none  of  the  succeeding.  By 
this  method  the  pupil  is  constantly  ap- 
plying rules  already  learned,  but  is  not 
confused  by  trying  to  apply  rules  be- 
fore they  are  understood. 


Selected  Writings  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, edited  bv  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart.  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.  Published 
by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
345   pages. 

The  book  contains  a  brief  sketch  of 
"the  many  sided  Lincoln,"  a  nurnber 
of  autobiographies  written  at  various 
times  and  a  Lincoln  Chronology,  giv- 
ing the  dates  of  the  principal  events 
of  his   life. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  Lincoln's  speeches,  let- 
tehs,  and  state  papers  arranged  in 
chronological    order. 

Lincoln  was  a  powerful  speaker, 
and  writer  of  plain  effective  English. 
He  w-as  the  foremost  figure  of  a  criti- 
cal and  stirring  time  in  history.  The 
book  is  therefore  valuable  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history,  and  should  be  an 
excellent  dictation  book  for  advanced 
shorthand   students. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  SIDE  OF 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Spanish  is  the  language  of  Commerce  with  Spain,  with  Cuba  and  with  all 
that  vast,  undeveloped,  but  rapidly  developing  country,  except  Brazil,  lying  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  Cape  Horn. 

French  is  the  language  of  Commerce  with  France,  French  colonies,  and  with 
the  Levant,  including  Greece  and  the  Balkan  countries. 

More  than  half  of  the  students  now  studying  Foreign  Languages  are  poten- 
tially interested  in  Foreign  Trade  of  Commerce. 

Foreign  Trade  is  the  coming  big  thing  in  America.  The  business  world  is  alive 
to  that  fact,  and  the  schools  are  slowly  appreciating  it. 

The  Pitman  Manuals  of  Commerce  in  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Ger- 
man, including  dictionaries,  grammars,  correspondence  and  commercial  readers, 
are  prepared  by  scholars  thoroughly  familiar  with  commerce,  and  commercial  prac- 
tices and  technical  expressions. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  you  our  complete  catalogue.  It  will  pay  you  to  spend 
one  cent  to  investigate. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  street,   NEW  YORK 


WORLD'S  TYPEWRITER  RECORDS 

The  following  World's  Typewriting  Records  are  all  held  by  typists  who  learned   typewriting 
from    Charles    E.    Smith's   "Practical    Course   in  Touch  Typewriting"  —  The   Balanced  Hand 

Method. 

Professional  Championship   Record  Miss  Lillian  Baker 

George   L.   Hossfeld  Gross  Errors  Net  words  a  minute 

I4r;  net  words  a  minute  for  1  hour  2078  0  09 

October  21,  191S 


World's  Accuracy   Record   in   Competition  for 


Amateur  Championship  Record  Fifteen  Minutes 

George   L.   Hossfeld  June   s.   I'.M  > 

Hj  net  words  a  minute  for  30  minutes  Miss   Bessie   Friedman 

October  13,  191T  Gross  Errors  Xct  words  a  minute 


Novice  Championship  Record 


1765 


Miss  Iliirtcnse  S.  Stollnilz  Best  Stenographer's  Accuracy   Record 

III   net  words  a  minute   for   15  minutes  Fifteen  Minutes 

Octoljcr  -x:,.   ini."i  May   6,   191l> 

World's   Accuracy   Record  in   Competition  for  Mr.  Howard  G.  Pfrommcr 

Thirty  Minutes  Gross  Errors  Xet  words  a  minute 

October  2.i,  191S  I  .t.o  0  S4 

WHAT   MISS   FRITZ   SAYS 

"I  am  plonscti  to  state  th.it  I  consider  'A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  TypcwritinK,'  the  only  text-book  from  which  1  studied,  the 
best  typewriting  instruction  book  that  I  have  seen.  The  exercise's  are  excellent,  and  have  helped  me  wonderfully  in  workins  up 
speed.  The  whole  course  is  very  intercstinK  from  the  bsginninfr,  and  it  cannot  but  produce  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time.  1 
attribute  my  success  in  typewriting  in  a  larKe  measure  to  the  assistance  Kiven  me  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith,  the  author  of  the  book, 
and  I  am  sure  any  one  who  uses  it  will  be  more  than  pleas:!d  with  th  ?  results '*— RosK  L.  Kritz.  Four  times  irinnrr  Inicmalianai 
Tupenritinti  Trophy.  Fi  TKK.sTii    Edition — Sti0   paper   cover,    TOc:   cloth,   St. 00 

Adopted  by  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore  High  Schools 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,   2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,    NEW  YORK 
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HOM" 

Can  I  M^in  a 
Business  Educator 

Certificate 
for  Proficiency  in 

Penmanship? 

What  Value  Has  It? 


FOR   COMPLETE    INFORMATION    ASK   YOUR 
TEACHER.   OR   WRITE 


i       THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

2  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

1 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  o!  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY   PEN,   No.  1 


VICTORIA  PEN,   No.  303 
DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

should  accompany  all  orders. 
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Prices  stibject  to  change  without  notice.  Cash 
All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go 
course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  exp 
charges. 

PENS 

Zanerian   Fine  Writer   Pen  No.   1. 
1   ST $:.75  !4   gr $  .50  1   doz $  . 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  No.  2,  Zanerian  Medial  Pen  No. 
Zanerian  Standard  Pen  No.  4,  Zanerian  Falcon  Pen  No. 
Zanerian   Business   Pen   No.   6. 

.$   . 


ilso  handle  Gillott 
Write  for  prices. 


Special  prices  in  quantities.     We 

5pencerian  and  Esterbrook's  pens. 

Broad    Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 

1   Complete   set    (12    pens) $0..^5 

Vi   doz.  single  pointed  pens,   1.  l.'/S,  2,  IVi,  3,  IVi 20 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

!  2   doz.  single    pointed    pens    15 

V2   doz.  double    pointed    pens     35 

1   doz.  single   pointed,   any    No 25 

1   doz.  double    pointed,    any    Xo 60 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Fine   Art   Oblique   Holder,    Rosewood: 

$1.25  8  inches $1.00 

Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood: 

n;4   inches $  .85  8  inches S  .75 

Zanerian   Expert  Oblique   Holder,    7J4   inches: 

1   only     $  .20  1   doz $1.25  Vi   gr $6.50 

' ,    doz 75  ;4   gr 3.50  I   gr 12.00 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder,   6  inches: 

1   only     $  .15  1   doz $1.20  Yi   gr $5.50 

■J    doz 70  >4    gr 3.00  1    gr 10.00 

Zaner   Method  Straight  Holder,   IVi   inches: 

1    onlv     $  .15  1   doz $  .90  Vi   gr $4.50 

■.•   doz 50  '4   gr 2.50  1  gr 8.50 


by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 
ress  will  be   sent  by  parcel   post,   if  you   pay 

1  Triangular  Straight   Holder,   7"4    inches $0.20 

1  Triangular  Oblique   Holder,   6  inches 20 

1  Central    Holder,    hard   rubber,    Wi    inches 25 

1  Correct    Holder,   hard   rubber,   6K    inches 25 

1  Hard    Rubber    Inkstand 55 

I  Good   Grip    Penpuller    10 

1  Inkholder   for    Lettering    10 

1  All-Steel    Ink    Eraser    60 


INKS 

India    Ink: 

I   bottle 40c 

1   bottle  Zanerian  Gold    Ink 
I  bottle  Zanerian  School   Ink 


1    doz.    bottles   express.  .$4.00 


Arnold's   Japan    Ink : 
Nearly  Yz  pt.,  $  .45      1  pt.,  express,  $  .65         qt.,  express,  SI. 15 
(Quarts  and  pints  of  ink  cannot  be  mailed.) 

CARDS 

White,   black  and   six  different   colors: 

100    postpaid.    30c ;     500    express    (shipping    weight    2    lbs.) . 
$1.00;    1000  express   (shipping  weight  4  lbs.),  52.00. 

Flourished  Design  Cards: 
With  space  for  name.     Ti 
one  different. 

2  sets,  24   cards $  .2i 

3  sets,  36   cards 2; 


different  sets  of   12  each. 


cards $  .40 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Standards  of  Measurement 
in  Shorthand 


THE  qualities  which  contribute  to  the  excellence  of  Rowe  Shorthand  are 
inherent  and  can  be  appreciated  to  the  fullest  extent  only  by  those  who 
have  actually  studied  and  learned  the  system.  Only  82  word-signs,  40  rules 
without  a  single  exception,  and  the  unequalled  teaching  plan  of  the  text-book  are 
outstanding  features  that  are  apparent  after  even  a  quite  cursory  examination. 
They  are  the  surface  indications  of  the  superiority  of  Rowe  Shorthand. 


It  is  the  scientific  selection  and  employment  of  the  material  available  for  the 
construction  of  shorthand  alphabets,  the  representation  and  indication  of  sounds, 
and  the  principles  and  rules  of  contraction  that  contribute  so  greatly  to  legibility, 
speed  possibilities,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  ability  to  write  the  system  is  ac- 
quired. They  are  realized  only  by  those  who  have  completed  a  study  of  the 
system. 


It  is  these  inherent  qualities  in  particular  that  enable  Rowe  teachers  to  train 
faster,  more  accurate,  arid  better  shorthand  writers.  Rowe  Shorthand  will  impress 
you  as  favorably  as  it  has  impressed  others  who  now  hold  our  Teachers'  Certificates 
and  are  teaching  this  system. 

.-(:         :i:  *         * 

You  can  judge  Rowe  Shorthand  to  your  own  entire  satisfaction  only  by 
learning  it. 

*  *     *     * 

You  can  learn  Rowe  Shorthand  must  effectively  by  enrolling  in  our  Teachers' 
Correspondence  Course. 

*  *     *     * 

You  are  welcome  to  further  particulars. 


CHICAGO  H.AI.TIMOHK  SAN   FIi.\NCISCO 
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Entered  at  Post  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  second  class  matter. 
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World^s 
Amateur  Championship 


At  the  New  York  Annual  Business  Show,  on 
October  17th,  the  International  Amateur  Typewriting 
Championship  was  won  by  Miss  Marion  C.  Waner, 
who  wrote  127  net  words  per  minute  for  one-half  hour. 

This  VICTORY  was  won  on.  our  New  Machine,  the 
IMPROVED  SELF-STARTING  Remington,  "The  Machine  with 
the  Natural  Touch." 

"Natural"  Touch,  the 
outstanding  feature  of  this  new 
Remington,  is  the  latest  triumph 
of  typewriter  building.  It  makes 
typing  natural,  automatic,  un- 
conscious—  like  breathing  or 
walking. 

It  is  this  feature  which  is 
establishing  new  standards  of 
typing    efficiency — which   is 
winning   the  typist   every- 
where, no  matter  what  ma- 
chine she  has  used  in  the  past 


Remington  Typewriter   Company 

INCORPORATED 

374   Broadway  New  York 
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Ellis  Bookkeeping 


FLLIS  INDUSTRIAL  BOOKKEEPING  is  an 

exceptionally  elastic  bookkeeping  course.  It 
may  be  adapted  to  any  condition  in  any  school. 
With  office  practise  or  without. 

SECTION    ONE 

Jobbing,  Produce  and  Provision  Business.  Short  busi- 
ness college  course  or  first  year  in  high  school. 

SECTION    TWO 

General  Merchandise  Business.  Advanced  business 
college  course  or  third  semester  in  high  school. 

SECTION    THREE 

Manufacturing  set,  including  elementary,  cost  and 
corporation  work.  Advanced  business  college  course  or 
fourth  semester  in  high  school. 

For  one  semester  in  high  school  or  for  short  course  in 
night  school,  use  the  Elementary  Tablet  Method. 

Modern  Banking  for  your  work  in  banking. 

Many  other  special  sets. 


ELLIS  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

BATTLE    CREEK.    MICHIGAN 


ELECTIVE     COURSES     IN 

ACCOUNTANCY 


The  average  man  aspiring  to  progress  in  the 
profession  of  accountancy  is  often  thoroughly 
efficient  along  some  lines,  but  feels  the  need 
of  special  training  in  other  lines. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  such  a  man  to  enroll 
for  our  complete  Accountancy  Course  in  order 
to  qualify  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  any 
other  branch  of  professional  work.  He  can 
save  time  and  money  by  taking  any  of  the 
various  Special  Courses  that  meet  his  needs. 

Write  for  Accountancy  booklet,  fully  describ- 
ing the  entire  curriculum,  with  statement  of 
fees  and  terms  of  payment. 

All  instruction  under  the  personal  direction 
of  R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A. 


BENNETT  ACCOUNTANCY   INSTITUTE 

(Industrial  Correspondence  University.  Inc.,  Prop.) 

0»pt.  B-1294. 1504  Locust  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Barnes    Typist 

Retains  World's  Professional  Championship 

In  the  International  Contest  held  in  New  York  City,  October  17,  1921,  Mr.  George  L.  Hossfeld,  a 
Barnes  writer,*  succeeded  himself  as  holder  of  the  world's  highest  trophy  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  Type- 
writing.    Mr.  Hossfeld  wrote  136  words  per  minute,  net,  for  one  hour. 

He  was  followed  closely  by  Mr.  Albert  Tangora,  another   Barnes  writer,  with   132  words   per  minute. 

Mr.  Hossfeld  also  won  the  one-minute  contest,  writing   146  words  without  error. 


OTHER  BARNES  WINNERS 

Since  Barnes  writers  first  entered  the  Eastern- 
States,  American,  and  International  Contests  in 
1914,  not  a  single  year  has  passed  without  their 
winning  one  or  more  of  the  Championships.  For 
instance,  in  1014  the  Xovice  Championship  in  each 
Contest  was  won  by  a  Barnes  writer.  No  Barnes 
entry  in  the  other  classes. 

1916,  Barnes  writers  won  all  three  Novice 
Contests. 

1917,  the  .\mateur  and  Novice  Championsihips 
in  both  the  Eastern-States  and  the  International 
Contests. 

1918,  three  Championships,  including  the  Inter 
national  Professional  Class. 

1920,  a  "Clean  Sweep" — ^three  Championships 
— in   the   International   Contest. 

.\sk  for  complete  records:  and  investigate  as 
to  why  they  win. 


CONCERNING    SHORTHAND 

Schools  cognizant  of  the  scarcity  of  real  Short- 
hand Reporters,  who  recognize  the  reason  for  it 
and  are  wiling  to  do  their  part  towards  meeting 
the  situaltion,  will  do  well  to  investigate  Barnes' 
Practical  Course  in  Pitmanic  Shorthand.  The  most 
practical,  direct,  and  interesting — in  other  words, 
the  "most  teachable"  —  Shorthand  text  publisht. 
Benn   Pitman   and   Graham   editions. 

"It  is  a  shame  'that  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  Shorthand  and  knows  the  many  difificulties  con- 
nected with  the  'learning  and  unlearning'  principles 
involved,  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
Mrs.  Barnes  has  arranged  this  te-xt-book." — A.  E. 
.Aggas,  Public  .Accountant  and  .\uditor,  Tulsa. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 


the  Barnes  Instructor. 


The 
Arthur  J. 


BARNES 


Pub.  Co. 
St.  Louis 


i^     r^^^i^n^d^^/iu^a^r*      ^ 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THESE  TEXTS 

BUSINESS  LAW  —  Baker 

A  concise,  complete  course.     The  text  is  legally  accurate  and  not  too  technical.     Unusually  interesting. 
If  you  expect  to  start  a  law  class  soon,  a  complimentary  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination.    List  price,  $1.10. 

METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING  -  Sheaffer 


A  new  edition  of  this  splendid   text  ha*  just  been  published. 


IF  you  teach  bookkeeping  to  pupils  below   the  High  School 

senior  year — 
I F  you  believe  in  class  discussion  of  new  subjects — 
IF  you  want  your  pupils  to  learn  how  to  think — 
IF  you  have  a  brief  or  complete  course — 


unting  but  not  < 


IF  you  want  material  that  is  true  to  i 

the  heads  of  your  pupils — 
IF  you  prefer  short  sets  for  beginners— 
IF  you  wish  a  teachable  Corporation-Manufacturing  set- 
IF  you  want  the  best  text /or  your  pupils  — 


the  METROPOLITAN  text  is  especially  suitable  for  you. 

A  text,  adapted  to  your  course  of  study  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  are  considering  a  text  book  change  or 
if  vou  will  try  it  out  with  a  pupil. 

LIST  PRICES 

Introductory  text  and  supplies  $1.60 

Elementary  text  and   supplies  3.85 

Curpjration-Mfg.-Voucher  text  and  supplies 1.40 

When  comparing  our  Bookkeeping  prices  be  sure  to  include  the  Supplies 

If  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  may  we  hear  from  you  at  once? 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Texts  for  Commercial  Subjects 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Order 
YOUR 


NOW  FROM 


MONTAGUE 

The  time  is  getting  short  and  I  do  not  want  to 
disappoint  anyone.  These  cards  are  wonderful 
flourished  designs.  The  only  chance  a  penman  has 
had  at  this  rapidly  growing  Xmas  Card  bu>in>ss. 
They  are  made  (pecially  for  him  to  sell  »nd  make 
money.  Illuminating  of  cards  simple  — full  directions. 
Order  today. 

Desii^ns  by  L.  M.  Kelchner 


CARDS  NOW  READY  -\  r.rd  for  rvcrv  c 
Uli.Ki.  BIrlh  AooVni.  WrdJin;;  AnnVm'.  I 
12  amall  design  card».      l.Arge  r.rd  Bamp.  13 

1  ha 
surprise 


!•(!— Rirlbdav.  Congrutu- 
r.  Mother.  Villcniinr  and 
Small  card  aanip.  $  1 .2U. 

cxpr( 


hundreds  of  letters  from  penmen  expressing  their 
the  beauty  of  these  cards.  One  wrote  "I  did 
iiui  Know  such  beautiful  cards  could  be  made  by  a  human 
being."  I  make  charge  for  samples  because  I  want  to  know 
the  sender  is  interested.  The  cards  are  loo  expensive  to 
send  out  haphazard. 
Write   today  to 


M.  MONTAGUE, 


4637  Winthrop  Ave.,  3d  Apt. 
I  am  the  originator  of  these 
Have  your  signature  hand  ens 

perfection 


CHICAGO,  ILL..  U.  S.  A. 

ards. 

■aved  by  Montague.     1007, 


REASONS 

Why  You  Should  Introduce 

BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTANCY 


1  Actual  Business  from  the  Start 

2  Genuine  Banking  Course 

3  Adaptations  for  large  or  small  schools 

4  May  be  used  with  or  without  offices 

5  Complete    check    on    all    work    and    full 
directions  for  teachers 

Write  for  catalog  and  outfit 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,    MICHIGAN 


^Jf3Su^i/h^d^<^i&uv^i>r       ^ 


Our  Latest  Salesmanship  Text 


Q^e  SCIENCE  ««^ 

ART  ^SELLING 


h]i  James  Samuel  Knox,  A.  M.,  L.  L.  D. 


This  Book  Makes  Salesmanship 
Easy  to  Teach 

Every  Chapter  Preceded  by 
c  Graphic  Chart 


5  TEXTS 

IN  ONE  BOOK 

380  Pages 
1. 

Fundamental  Factors 
of  Business 

2. 
Basic  Principles 
of  Salesmanship 

3. 
Retail  Salesmanship 

h. 

Efficient  and  Inefficient 

Selling  Methods 

Illustrated 

5. 
Specialty  Salesmanship 


The    charts    risitalize    the     whole    subject 
and    are   a   wonderful    help    to  the    teacher. 

Part  3  on  Retail  Salesmanship  is 
not  only  the  result  of  investigations 
made  in  organizations  and  schools 
all  over  the  United  States,  Ijut  the 
result  of  15  years'  experience  in 
teaching  Salesmanship  to  men  and 
■nomen  in  business. 


This  Book  Should   Be 

in  the  Hands 

of  Every  Teacher 

Send  for  an 
Exa  m  inatio  n  Copy 

SIMPLY  MAILTHIS  COUPON  TODAY 
ear  out  liere"«"«"""""""»»i»«»«"»"«"«»"»«"ii 


Knox  Business  Book  Co. 

71st-EucLiD  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


iFREE 
it.  I'll  remit  wholesale  school  price.  81.50 
[■hool  adopts  this  teit  I  shall  keep  it  for  FREE 
pill  return  it. 


^^^^Bigti/n^dS'^f^euai^       ^ 


Our  Schools  from  a 
Business  Man's 
Point  of  View 

Teachers  may  profit  from  others'  ideas.—  That's 
why  thousands  are  reading  the  numbers  of  The 
Business  Philosopher  which  contain  the  the  series 
of  articles    by  Charles  Clinton  Hanson  under 

the  title 

What  May  We  Do  to  Improve 
Our  Public  Schools?  ' 

These  articles,  written  by  a  profound  and  suc- 
cessful business  man,  began  in  October  and  will  be 
concluded  in  December. 

They  will  give  you  a  new  viewpoint  of  the  atti- 
tude of  business  men  towards  the  schools  of  this 
country. 

Sample  copy,  25c.    By  the  year,  $2.00. 

We  can  supply  back  numbers. 

NOTE. — You  may  have  Goodard's  great  book. 
"Human  Efficiency  and  the  Levels  of  Intelli- 
gence" I  price  $1.50  <  and  the  Business  Philos- 
opher for  a  year,  for  S3,  if  you  will  mail  your 
check  NOW. 

THE  BUSINESS  PHILOSOPHER 


Circulation  Dept. 


77  Madison  Ave.,  Memphis.  Tenn. 


Commercial  Teachers 
and  Superintendents 

Your  reference  library  of  business  publications  is 
not  complete  until  you  have  added 

THE   WALHAMORE   COMPLETE 
BUSINESS  SERVICE 

This  Service  consists  of  comprehensive,  carefully 
edited  and  exceptionally  well  printed  BUSINESS 
BULLETINS  which  are  issued  EVERY  FIVE 
DAYS  and  are  accordingly  always  abreast  of  the 
times,  bringing  to  you  and  your  students  expert 
opinions,  studies,  problems  and  digests  covering 

Business   Administration 

Advertising 

Accounting  and  Office  Management 

Parcel  Post  Merchandising 

Salesmanship  and  Sales  Management 

Federal  Taxation 

All  the  above  subjects  ably  treated  in  separate  special  bulle- 
tins and  included  with  the  Complete  Service  at  a  total  cost  of  only 
'hich  pays  fora  Handsome  Leathe 


■  re- 


$15    00    PER    YEAR     Binderfor  Aling  ail  bulletTn 

^  ceived.  71  Business  Bulletins  issued 

at  the  rate  of  one  every  five  days  for  one  year.  12  Query  Blanks 
f  T  expert  opinions  on  your  own  problems,  and  if  your  order 
mentions  this  journal  we  will  include  a  set  of  twelve  back  issues 
of  the  bulletins  without  additional  charge. 

^or  thi 


complete  ser 


ke  your   reqti 


V.    It  will  pay 


I  hundred  fold. 


THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY 

LaFayette  Buildinc  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Why  Do  So  Few  Reporters  Write  the  Oldest 
Pitmanic  System? 

That  is  an  interesting  question  suggested  by  running  through  the  1920  report  of  the  Naitional  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association.  The  roster  shows  that  only  fifty-seven  (6^  per  cent")  of  the  total  member- 
ship claim  to  write  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand,  the  original  Pitmanic*  system.  Eight  of  these  are  Canadian 
reporters.  The  graph  visualizes  the  situation.  This  is  the  amazing  representation  in  the  leading  body  of 
professional  reporters  of  the  oldest  Pitmanic  system  in  America  after  eighty-four  years  of  teaching  and 
vigorous   advertising! 

The  roster  of  the  association  presents  some  other  thought-provokiuE-  da'ta.  It  shows,  for  example,  that 
tlhe  original  Pitman  Shorthand  has  split  up  into  forty-one  varieties.  (See  Official  Report,  1920,  page  40.) 
This  fact  suggests  another  pertinent  question.  Why  are  there  so  many  modifications  of  the  original.' 
The  answer  is  quite  simple  and  also  quite  convincing.  "Changes"  and  "improvements"  and  "modifica- 
tions" in  a  system  are  the  result  of  discovered  weaknesses  by  practical  users^ — a  recognized  need  for  some- 
thing better.  The  greater  the  number  of  developed  defects, 
the  greater  the  number  of  variations. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  the 
Standardization  Committee  of  the  association  has  been 
working  for  years  to  reduce  suggested  improvements  to  a 
workable  basis.  Incidentally,  the  labors  of  this  body  of 
earnest,  practical  reporters  of  high  professional  ideals, 
striving  conscientiously  for  years  to  improve  Pitmanic 
shorthand  (but  without  tangible  result),  are  about  the  most 
conclusive  proof  of  the  inadequac}'  of  Pitmanic  shorthand 
that  could  be  offered.  It  explains  why  so  few  reporters 
use  the  original  system,  and  why  it  ranks  next  to  the 
lowest  in  reporter  representation  among  the  Pit  nanic 
systems  of  any  consequence — tihe  lowest  being  the  Mun- 
son,  which  more  closely  approaches  the  Isaac  Pit:r.an  in 
general  characteristics   than   any   other 

The  data  to  be  derived  from  this  report  is  enlighten- 
ing, in  view  of  the  well-known  tenacity  of  life  of  shorthand 
systems — as.  for  example,  the  Gurney  system,  which  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years  has  been  the  official  report- 
ing system  used  in  the  British  Parliament. 


Graphs  showing  percentage  of  I 
N.  S.   R.  A.  using  the  Isi 


But  What  About  Gregg  Shorthand? 


It  is  beside  the  point  to  discuss  the  reporter  representation 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  an  association  which  is  composed  largely 
of  Pitmanic  reporttrs,  although  the  rapid  increase-  of  reporters 
using  Gregg  Shorthand  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  hist*. ry  of 
shorthand.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  a  mere  stripling  compared  with 
the  venerable  systems  represented  in  the  association's  roster.  The 
writers  of  it  naturally  would  not  be  found  in  abundance  in  an 
association  which  devoted  so  much  of  its  attention  to  Pitmanic 
problems — such   as    "standardization."   etc. 

But  this  one  fact  is  outstanding  and  significant:  One  of 
the'je  Gr-gg  n  embers.  Mr.  Albert  Schneider,  won  the  world 
shorthand  championship  in  the  1921  speed  contest  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  in  defeating  three  former 
champions  and  the  best  Pitmanic  writers  that  could  be  summoned 
to  defend  the  cause  of  Pitmanic  shorthand.  He  established  a 
record  on  the  most  dilVicult  kind  of  matter  given  in  the  contest 
that  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  writer  in  any  contest — 
IW.l  words  a  minute  net.  with  an  accuracy  of  98.32.  In  addition, 
he  transcribed  five  of  the  highest  speed  dictations — 175.  200, 
215.  240.  and  230  words  a  minute — in  the  time  allotted  for  three — 
a  feat  that  has  never  before  been  equaled.  In  the  five  dictations 
his  average  speed  was  222  words  a  minute,  and  his  average 
accuracy,  98.26.  The  speed  and  legibility  of  a  shorthand  was 
never    more    convincingly    demonstrated. 

If  speed  and  accuracy  in  shorthand  writing  are  essential  quali- 
fications for  a  shorthand  reporter,  then  there  is  not  an  argument 
left  against  Gregg  Shorthand.  Mr.  Schneider  defeated  the  best 
that  the  Pitmanic  v.-riters  could  produce,  and  he  is  the  youngest 
and  least  experienced  writer  to  win   the  championship. 

Why  Do  So  Few  Schools  Teach  the  Oldest 
Pitmanic  System? 

The  oldest  Pitmanic  system  in  America— Isaac  Pitman  Short- 
hand— is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  but  2  per  cent  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  United  States  whose  high  schools  teach  short- 
hand. May  not  the  experience  of  the  schools  parallel  the  exper- 
ience  of    the  reporters? 

The  status  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  which  came  into  the  field 
half  a  century  after  the  original  Pitman  system,  is  in  striking 
contrast.  It  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  87  per  cent  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  whose  high  schools  te.-'c'i 
shorthand — adopted,    in    most    instances,    after    a    comparison    with 


the  older  systems.  (See  graph  for  comparison.)  It  is  a  certainty 
that  the  school  authorities  and  the  teachers — a  majority  of  whom 
formerly  taught  Pitmanic  shorthand — know  results  when  they  see 
them.  The  teacher  has  no  illusions.  He  has  the  experience 
of  hundreds  of  learners  to  draw  from ;  the  reporter  bases  his 
judgment   upon  his  ov/n. 


Graphs  Showing  Status  of 
Shorthand  Systems  in  the 
Hizh  Schools  of  the  U.  S. 


r  force  of  merit  Gregg  Shorthand  has 
ne.gative  position  to  one  of  positive 
^    NATIONAL    SYSTEM— tested    ai 


Why  be  satisfied  wi 
Yoi:r  nan-e  and  add 
It  B,  will  bring  partic 


the  best  in  your  school? 

ist  card,  addressed  to  Depart- 

championship  contest  of  1921. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


San  Franbisco 
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Official  Washington  Recogizes  Pitman  Shorthand 


WESTE 
•TEL 


CtMS  or  SERVICE 

1  SYMBOL 

T*,p.. 

1     Bl». 

N«IM>M> 

1     N,. 

NWljIlw 

1     NL 

If  none  tl  Amv  Uvm  lymboli 

viM  jh  HurKtv  )■  Mkalfd  br  the 
«yni6al  DVMring  kflir  th«  diNk. 

RECEIVED  AT  54  WEST  45TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  'i^'J* 
DllBNY    CFR   57    BLUE 

CS  VJASHINGTDN    DC    153>P    3CT  25    1921 

J    BRYANT  0733 

CARE    ISAAC    PITMAN  AND  SONS   2   WEST   45    ST   NB7Y  3  RK    NY 
SUNDAY    M3RN1NG    I    SHALL   BE   AT  LIBERTY   A[mD  GLAD   TO    SEE   YOU  FRANK 
R   HANNA    AND   HERMAN    H    PECHIN    Bit)    PITMAN  WRITERS    JUST  APPOINTED 

BY   SECRETARY    OF    STATE   TO   BE   OFFICIAL    R£POHreh&   Cunrdr-cuCE   fOR 
LMHTATION    OF    AR^!A^;ENT 

FRED    IRLAND 

211P 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  Forty-fifth  Street  NEW  YORK 


WORLD'S  TYPEWRITER  RECORDS 

The  following  World's  Typewriting  Records  are  all  held  by  typists  who  learned  typewriting 
from  Charles  E.  Smith's  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  —  The  Balanced  Hand 
Method. 


Professional  Championship  Record 

George   L.   Hossfeld 

143  net  words  a  mimite  for  1  hour 

October  21,  1018 


Gross 
2078 


Miss  Lillian  Baker 
Errors  Net  words  a  mimitc 

0  69 


Amateur  Championship  Record 

George   L.   Hossfeld 

H3  net  words  a  minute  for  30  minutes 

October  1.';,  1917 


Novice  Championship  Record 

Miss   ll.irtcnse  S.  Stolliiitz 

11-t   net  words  a  minute   for  15  minutes 

fJclober  2'),  191.'. 

World's  Accuracy   Record  in   Competition  for 

Thirty  Minutes 

October  25,  1918 


World's  Accuracy   Record  in   Competition  for 

Fifteen  Minutes 

June   S.   191S 

Miss  Bessie  Friedman 

Gross  Errors  Net  words  a  minute 

1703  0  132 


Best  Stenographer's  Accuracy  Record 

Fifteen  Minutes 

May  G,  1910 

Mr.  Howard  G.  Pfromnier 

Gross  Errors  Net  words  a  minute 

l^i'id  0  84 


WHAT   MISS   FRITZ  SAYS 

"I  am  pIcmimI  tn  sUto  that  I  coniider  'A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typowritins,'  the  only  text-book  from  which  I  studied,  the 
l>e«t  typewrltins  inttructton  Ijook  that  I  have  seen.  The  exercises  arc  excellent,  and  have  helped  me  wonderfully  in  working  up 
spe«l.  The  whole  course  is  very  interestinK  from  the  beginninK.  and  it  cannot  but  produce  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time.  I 
attribute  my  success  in  lypewritinic  In  a  lante  measure  to  the  assistance  Riven  me  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith,  the  anthor  of  the  book. 
--  who  uses  it  wlU  be  more  than   pleased  w::h   the  results  "- Koan   L.    Fritz.     Four   times   urmner   InUnuUio-nal 

FifTKENTH    Edition — Stig   paper   cover,    70c.:    cloOt.    tl.OO 

Adopted  by  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore  High  Schools 

ISAAC   PITMAN   &   SONS,   2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,    NEW   YORK 
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NUMBER  IV 


STUDENTS    THINK    WE 
SHOULD  GO 

Read  the  arguments  on  the  B.  E. 
ars  page  why  you  should  attend  the 
.  Louis  meeting  of  the  National 
Dmmercial  Teachers'  Federation  on 
ecember  27,  28,  29  and  30.  Then 
insider  whether  you  can  aflford  to  re- 
ain  away  from  a  meeting  which  has 
oused  so  much  interest  even  among 
immercial  students. 
We  congratulate  the  students  whose 
Iters  are  published  here,  and  all 
hers  who  took  part  in  the  contest, 
^e  have  no  doubt  you  have  learned 
any  things  about  commercial  edu- 
ition,  about  St.  Louis,  and  about 
jsiness  letter  writing,  which  will  be 
:  value  to  you  all  through  your  lives. 
We  also  have  a  feeling  that  these 
,tters  will  be  the  very  best  kind  of 
'Ivertising  for  the  convention,  and 
e  look  for  a  record-breaking  attend- 
hce  and  an  epoch-making  meeting. 


.MERICAN   EDUCATION   WEEK 

The  week  of  December  4  to  10  has 
een  designated  by  the  National  Edu- 
ation  Association  and  the  American 
.egion  as  American  Education  Week. 
t  is  desired  that  various  organizations 
hall  take  note  of  this  and  bring  be- 
Dre  the  public  in  every  way  possible 
le  importance  of  education  and  the 
eeds  of  our  schools.  Teachers  in 
oth  public  and  private  schools  should 
o-operate  with  all  other  agencies  in 
his  work,  because  the  greater  import- 
nce  attached  to  education  by  the 
eople  of  any  community,  the  better 
vill  it  be  for  the  teachers  in  that 
ommunity. 

I  The  contributions  to  the  profes- 
ional  supplement  this  month  are  prin- 
:ipally  along  the  line  of  penmanship. 
Teachers  and  supervisors  will  want  to 
fead  what  is  said  about  teaching  pen- 
manship in  the  first  grade,  the  use  of 
(he  blackboard  and  other  questions. 
I^mong  the  contsibutors  are  the 
supervisors  of  penmanship,  Cleveland, 
Dhio,  and   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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I         REDUCED  FARE  TO  ST.  I 

I                            LOUIS  I 

I         Arrangements  have  been  com-  I 

I     pleted    by    which    the    railroads  | 

I     within  the  territory  of  the  fol-  I 

I     lowing    Passenger    Associations  | 

I     are  giving  us  a  rate  of  one-and-  | 

I     a-half  fare  for  the  round  trip  on  i 

I     the  certificate  plan:     Southeast-  | 

I     em,     Southwestern,    Central,  I 

I     Western,  Trunk  Line,  and  New  | 

I     England  Passenger  Associations.  | 

I         You  must  get  from  your  ticket  | 

I     agent  a  certificate  for  each  full  | 

I     fare   for   yourself   and   each   de-  | 

I     pendent  member  of  your  family  | 

I     who  may  be  traveling  with  you.  I 

I     This    certificate,    when    properly  | 

I     signed  to  the  General  Secretary  I 

I     and  the  Joint  Agent  of  the  rail-  | 

I     roads    will    secure    your    return  | 

I     fare  by  the  same  route  for  one-  | 

I     half  the  regular  rate.  | 

Going    tickets    may    be    pur-  i 

chased   on   December  23   to   29,  | 

inclusive;    validation    December  1 

30,  with  final  return  limit  Janu-  | 

ary  3.  | 

Any  further  information  may  i 

be   had  by  writing  the   General  | 

Secretary,    John    Alfred    White,  i 

818  Monroe  St.,  Gary,  Ind.  I 


LEVELING  UP 

For  the  last  fifty  years  the  trend  of 
education  has  been  toward  uniformity. 
We  have  been  told  that  every  child 
should  receive  a  good  education.  Pub- 
lic schools  have  been  made  free  to  all 
the  children  in  this  country.  Oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  have 
multiplied,  and  the  number  of  students 
in  these  schools  is  vastly  greater  to- 
day than  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  fact  that  this  wider  extension 
of  educational  opportunities  in  a  meas- 
ure defeats  the  very  purpose  of  educa- 
tion has  not  generally  been  recog- 
nized.    Education  began  in  an  attempt 


to  make  the  educated  men  different 
from  and  superior  to  his  fellows.  This 
is  shown  especiallj-  in  the  degrees  that 
are  granted.  The  terms  "bachelor" 
and  "master"  imply  that  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  the  Master  of  Arts  is 
superior. 

The  honor  in  having  such  titles 
consists  in  being  distinguished  above 
your  fellowmen.  If  every  child  were 
given  the  title  of  Master  of  Arts  on 
the  completion  of  the  first  grade  none 
of  us  would  be  particularly  proud  of 
the    title. 

In  recent  years  our  idea  of  educa- 
tion has  undergone  a  change.  From 
being  thought  of  as  the  maximum 
to  which  only  a  few  could  attain,  a 
good  general  education  is  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  the  minimum  which  all 
should  secure.  The  result  is  that  in- 
stead of  education  distinguishing  a 
man  above  his  fellows  it  puts  him  oh 
a  level  with  them. 

Not  only  this,  but  our  whole  scheme 
of  education  is  calculated  to  bring 
men  to  a  dead  level.  Our  common 
schools  with  their  uniform  require- 
ments for  graduation  and  their  class 
methods  of  instruction,  and  our  col- 
leges and  universities  with  their 
clearly-defined  courses  of  study  and 
requirements  for  degrees  are  molds  in 
which  men  are  made  as  much  alike 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 

The  remedy  is  not  less  education, 
.but  rather  training  which  recognizes, 
and  attempts  to  develop,  individual 
differences. 

The  great  factor  in  human  progress 
is  co-operation  between  men.  Edu- 
cated men,  of  course,  can  co-operate 
with  better  success  than  uneducated 
men;  but  a  race  of  men  trained  to 
think  alike  and  do  the  same  things 
will  fail  in  competition  with  a  race 
each  one  of  whom  has  his  specialty. 
The  training  of  men  and  women  so 
as  to  develop  their  individual  differ- 
ences must  be  the  next  great  step  in 
educational    advancement. 
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HELPFUL    WRITING    LESSONS 

By  RENE  GUILLARD 

5247  Jefferson  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Penman,  Banks  Business  College 

YOUR  PRACTICE  WORK  WILL  BE  CORRECTED  if  you  send  it  to  Mr.  Guillard  with  25c.    Send  only  your  best 
eiiorts — not  all  your  practice. 

TEACHERS  sending  Bpecimens  from  ten  or  more  students  should  remit  10c  for  each  specimen. 


INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    DECEM- 
BER 

The  best  penmen  do  their  writing 
with  ease.  Their  strokes  are  true  and 
firm.  There  is  a  certain  stabiHty 
about  their  work  that  has  come  about 
through  years  of  application. 

There  are  styles  of  penmanship  that 
are  more  easily  acquired  than  others. 
Mr.  Zaner  was  a  great  penman — 
greater  than  most  people  think.  .As 
the  years  pass  my  admiration  grows 
more  and  more  for  his  splendid  style 
of  business  penmanship.     It  breathed 


freedom  in  every  line.  It  was  the  pic- 
ture of  strength.  It  was  the  very  pic- 
ture of  the  soul  of  a  splendid  man — a 
man  whose  gift  from  God  was  com- 
mon sense.  It  represented  the  indi- 
vidual's strength  of  character.  We 
can  not  do  better  than  to  imitate  those 
who  have  left  their  great  legacies  to 
society.  If  we  have  the  proper  stick- 
to-itiveness.  we  have  the  advantage  of 
going  further  than  they  because  they 
left  a  standard  to  equal  and  to  excel. 
Madarasz  had  no  such  copies  as  his 
own  to  imitate.  He  went  beyond  his 
teachers    and    all    the    penmen    of    his 


day.  We  have  his  wonderful  penman 
ship  to  admire  and  to  imitate.  It  i 
worth  more  than  money — it  is  a  perl 
Jiianent.  wonderful  possession  to  at 
friends  of  the  beautiful  in  our  profes- 
sion. Although  he  died  withou 
money  he  left  u.s  more  from  a  per- 
manship  standpoint  than  any  millior 
a:re  living  could  do. 

I  have  received  some  very  fine  wor  : 
from  Paul  Tincher.  Cleveland.  Ohi>  , 
Spencerian  Business  College.  G.  I. 
Dailey.  York.  Pa.,  .\.  R.  Reelhorn 
Stockton.  Calif.,  and  many  others.  Lei 
me  hear  from  more. 


O'^-t^-t-l, 
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Lesson  31.     The  capital  Y  begins  in  the  same  way  as  the  U.     The  loop,  below  the  line,  should  be  made  short. 
Use  an  easy  arm  movement  alway.s.     Do  not  lean  against  the  desk  but  sit  well  back  in  the  seat. 


-^         ^        ^       ^       ^ 


^^^ 


C      C     6,     6,      rrrs-rj^jj^ 


Lesson  32.     The  small  y  is  very  similar  to  the  j.     Make  the  loop  short.     Do  it  easilv.     If  you  are  not  doing  iti 
easily  you  are  not  doing  it  well.     Aim  to  use  pure  arm  movement  in  all  your  work. 
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Lesson  33.  The  P  is  not  a  difficult  letter.  Some  teach  to  lift  the  pen  after  making  the  down  stroke  and  then 
making  the  oval.     I  believe  it  is  better  to  retrace.     Make  the  oval  full,  avoiding -flat  places.  -    • 

Watch  the  spacing  between  letters  and  between  words.  The  spacing  in  the  words  should  be  such  that  all  letters 
appear  to  be  the  same  distance  apart. 


o 


<£ 


^ 


r- 
O 


r . 
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C^ 


^-  f 
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c^ 
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Lesson  34.     The  E  is  not  as  difificult  as  j-ou  may  imagine.     Use  an  easy  arm  movement.     Don't  use  a  jerky  mo- 
1. 

^i^    ^^    ^     ^ 


Lesson  35.  The  small  s  is  slightlj-  taller  than  the  other  small  letters.  The  first  stroke  is  the  same  as  the  first 
stroke  of  the  small  letter  i,  extending  slightly  higher.  The  down  stroke  is  curved  until  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  first  part  of  the  letter. 

Sit  well  back  in  'the  chair,  rela.x  }'Our  muscles  and  imagine  you  can  write  as  well  as  Courtney  or  Bloser.  It  is 
so  much  a  condition   of  the  mind. 


Lesson  36.  Practice  Lesson  5  in  September  issue.  These  compound  curves  are  invaluable  for  freedom.  Notice 
that  the  intersection  of  the  lines  form  two  equal   ovals. 

The  letter  L  is  composed  of  two  compound  curves.  Begin  it  with  a  tinj-*  loop  or  dot  and  finish  below  the  line 
while   the   pen   is   still  in   motion. 

The  small  letter  t  is  a  very  difficult  letter,  owing  to  the  retrace.  Notice  that  every  t  contains  a  letter  i.  Do 
not  lift  the  pen  in  making  the  t. 

Write  several  pages  of  the  sentence  given  in  this  lesson. 


12  diT     .^Jr^^ud/n^U^^fi&ua^      ^ 
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Lesson  37.  The  letter  S  is  for  m-e  probably  the  hardest  letter  in  the  alphabet.  The  down  stroke  is  a  very 
abrupt  compound  curve.     It  must  be  made  with  a  considerable  amount  of  snap. 

The  last  sentence  in  this  lesson  is  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you.  If  an  easy  arm  movement  is  used  you  will 
succeed   in   learning  to   write. 


t:/y  £;i^  c^ 
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Lesson  38.     The  top  of  the  T  and  F  is  a  compound  curve.    Compound  curves  are  difficult.     You  should  practice 
on   Lesson  5,  September  issue,  before  taking  up  this  lesson. 
The  d  is  a  combination  of  the  a  and  t. 

-'^--<^.^z>^  '-"C^  ^'^   ^-t^zi^^'Z-^.^  -^^i^^^^Z^'^-t-.-e^ ^i>t'^f''>-Z..ey .,--l>^ 
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Lesson  39.  We  now  come  to  the  loop  letters.  They  are  considered  the  most  difficult  of  small  letters.  The  down 
stroke  is  on  the  same  slant  as  the  down  stroke  of  the  i,  n,  m,  etc.  Notice  that  they  are  three  times  as  high  as  the 
minimum  letters. 

The  1,  b  and  h  are  taken  up  in  this  lesson.  The  b  is  a  combination  of  loop  and  the  last  part  of  the  small  leter  v. 
The  h  is  a  combination  of  the  loop  and  the  last  part  of  the   small  letter  n. 

Give   this   lesson   a  considerable   amount   of  attention. 

$2S42^>-z-^?^^-r^c2//     ^^/^z^^-^-zy^crz-^^^z:?::^    54'^C^-^?"-^^^^:^-'5>^^^  $4^^'''''-z-''-*2--^?'^=<^ 

Lesson  40.  In  the  capital  H  both  the  reverse  movement  and  direct  movement  come  into  play.  The  first  part 
of  the  H  be^rins  with  a  small  oval,  as  in  the  M  and  N  that  we  have  already  had. 

Work  diligently.     Work  with  confidence,  and  then  send  your  efforts  for  criticism. 


Supplementary  Practice  Work 
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Rapid  business  writing  by  John   S.   Griffiths,  the  skillful  penman  of  the  Englewood  Business  College,   Chicago,   111. 
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Pithy  proverbs  selected  and  written  by  E.  A.   Lupfer,  Zanerian  College  of  Pcnnnanship,   Columbus,   Ohio 
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By   F.   A.    Krupp,   Penman  in   the  above   school 


^ 
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D.  Beauchamp,  Los  Angeles.  Califor- 
nia, is  to  be  credited  with  furnishing 
the  epigrams  which  have  appeared  on 
our  front  page  this  year.  These  are 
specimens  of  the  engrossing  Mr. 
Beauchamp  is  doing,  as  advertised  on 
another  page  of  this  number.  This 
announcement  should  have  been  made 
sooner,  but  in  some  way  was  over- 
looked. The  epigrams  wliich  have  ap- 
peared can  be  furnished  also  on  cards  ' 
suitable  for  wall  mottoes,  with  initials 
in  red. 

A  GREAT  PENMAN  TO  A  GREAT 
ENGRAVER 

Central   High   School, 
St.  Louis,  October  2S,  I92T 
-Friend  Montague: 

Your  Christmas  cards  are  perfect 
gems  of  pen  flourishing  and  engrav- 
ing. Nothing  finer  or  more  beautiful- 
at  anv  price.  Sincerely, 

H.   B.   LEHM.\N, 

The  original  is  written  in  white  ink 

on  blue  paper  in  Lehman's  best  style:. 


S.  M.  Blue,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  vfs- 
ited  his  ,A.lma  Mater,  the  Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  during  the  past  summer  and 
proved  himself  as  valuable  as  he  was 
years  ago  when  he  was  connected 
with  the  institution.  Finding  the 
school  well  filled  with  pupils  who 
were  eager  to  receive  instruction  from 
him  and  secure  specimens  of  his  pen- 
manship, and  finding  the  engrossing 
department  with  many  orders  for  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency  in  penmanship, 
Mr.  Blue  began  at  once  to  put  in  full 
days  at  teaching  and  engrossing  while 
visiting. 

Mr.  Blue  is  small  of  stature  but 
mighty  with  the  pen.  In  fact,  no  man 
of  his  size  has  ever  beeu  known  to 
throw  a  bolder  shade.  When  he  left, 
the  one  thought  of  all  was:  "Come 
again.   Mr.  Blue." 

Clarksburg,  ^Y.  Va.,  Oct,  12,  1921 
The  B.  E.  gets  better  all  the  time. — 
Ida    M.    Gordon,    Supervisor    of    Pen- 
manship. 


Favorite  Lessons  of  Famous  Teachers 

No.  2 

By  Alice  E.  Benbow,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  aim  of  the  exercise  is  threefold: 

1.  To  develop  increased  facility  of  lateral  motion. 

2.  To  aid   connective   slant. 

3.  To  induce  lightness   of  touch. 
Develop   the   exercise   as   follows; 
First  present  lateral  ovals,  proportion,  reversed  from  regular    slant    ova 

becomes  three  wide  to  two  high. 

Second,    practice    the    lateral    oval    8-10    counts,    spaced,  touchmg  and  finally  cuttin 
as  the  chain  or  link  exercise.  .     .  i  •      -j         ■  u. 

Third,  make  twenty  counts  of  compact  straight  line  connected,  aimmg  to  make  connective  stroke  comcide  w.tti 
the  up  or  under  curve  of  the  lateral  ovals. 


I'here 


two    wide    to    three    high. 
This  makes  what  is  known 
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Teacher's  Professional  Edition 


(Supplement) 

Pages  17  to  28,  Inclusive 


"THE    LETTER   KILLETH" 

St.  Paul  does  not  say  wliicli  particu- 
:ar  letter  he  had  in  mind,  but  we  won- 
der spmetimes  if  it  may  not  have  been 
the  classical  equivalents  of  A.  B., 
Ph.D.,  and  C.  P.  A. 

These  represent  the  eflforts  of  edu- 
cators to  define,  regulate  and  stand- 
ardize courses  and  schools.  To  pos- 
sess the  right  to  place  them  after  your 
baptismal  cognomen  and  patronymic 
is  evidence  that  you  have  conformed 
to  the  educational  standards  of  the 
'  times. 

St.  Paul  probably  wouldn't  have 
thought  much  of  such  degrees.  He 
-knew  better  than  to  think  that  the 
way  to  fame  and  fortune  is  to  learn 
the  things  that  somebody  else  knows 
and  is  willing  to  teach  you.  Instead 
of  allowing  his  life  to  be  guided  and 
circumscribed  by  the  dead  letter  of 
laws  and  degrees,  it  was  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  life  which  is  essentially  the 
spirit   of  unrest. 

Now,  of  course,  the  editor  doesn't 
believe  that  degrees  should  be  abol- 
ished, or  that  they  are  not  something 
to  be  proud  of.  He  knows,  however, 
that  a  degree  is  a  beginning  and  not 
an  end,  a  jumping-off  place  and  not  a 
goal.  Degrees  are  standards  to  be 
used  as  a  means  of  learning,  and  not 
outlines  to  be  learned. 

Standards  are  necessary  and  often 
helpful,  but  standardization  is  a  neces- 
sarily dead  and  deadening  process.  No 
man  can  become  distinguished  merely 
by  learning  what  the  schools  have  to 
teach,  although  to  hear  many  college 
students  express  themselves,  this  is 
their  sole  aim  in  life.  This  standardi- 
zation and  consequent  deadening  is 
seriously  affecting  the  usefulness  of 
our  colleges  and  universities.  In  most 
cases  only  the  post-graduate  students 
are  encouraged  to  do  anything  more 
than  absorb  the  facts  which  have  been 
collected,  analyzed  and  properly 
labeled  by  text  book  makers  and 
teachers. 

In  recent  years  Business  Colleges, 
too,  have  been  smitten  with  the  blight- 
ing spirit  of  standardization.  In  the 
early  history  of  such  schools  they 
were  gloriously  free.  Standardized 
courses  of  study  were  unknown. 
Teachers  were  enthusiastic  develop- 
ers of  the  personality  of  their  stu- 
dents. While  there  was  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  teaching,  yet  the  students 
and  graduates  generally  were  so 
aroused  and  inspired  that  they  went 
out  to  become  successful  men  and 
women.  While  the  machinery  may 
have  been  slight  and  crude,  the  pres- 
sure in  the  boilers  was  high,  and  the 
work  done  was  often  surprisingly 
good. 

Today  while  the  machinery  is  much 
more    elaborate    and     more    carefully 


adjusted,  too  often  the  pressure  in  the 
boilers  is  not  high  enough  to  run  the 
machinery  and  do  much  work  besides. 

It  will  be  a  mistake  if  business  col- 
leges surrender  their  place  as  pioneers 
in  education,  and  fall  back  with  the 
public  schools  into  the  rut  of  stand- 
ardized courses  and  methods.  The 
"letter"  of  curricula  and  requirements 
for  graduation  must  not  be  allowed  to 
kill  the  "spirit"  of  initiative  and  pro- 
gress. 

In  other  words,  we  must  recognize 
requirements  .only  as  the  minimum 
which  all  should  reach;  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  superstructure. 
And  our  students  must  understand 
that  if  they  stop  with  the  foundation 
they  are  not  really  educated  and  can 
not  expect  any  marked  success. 

AT   ZANER'S  TOMB 

Sunday,  October  16,  1921,  was  a 
perfect  October  day,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  year  that  Mrs.  Bloser  and 
I  make  one  of  our  pilgrimages  to  the 
grave  of  C.  P.  Zaner.  We  usually  take 
a  High  Street  car  to  Greenlawn 
Avenue,  which  lies  along  the  south- 
western outskirts  of  the  city,  and  walk 
west  on  that  avenue,  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more,  to  the  great  city  of  the 
dead,  Greenlawn  Cemetery,  where  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  east  en- 
trance lies  all  that  remains  of  the  man 
with  whom  I  was  daily  associated  for 
twenty-seven  ears. 

We  had  not  visited  his  tomb  since 
July,  when  Mr.  S.  M.  Blue,  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  returned  to  the  Zaner- 
ian  College  and  desired  to  see  the 
grave   of  his   teacher  and  friend. 

While  we  were  standing  at  his  grave 
the  warm  ra3'S  of  the  October  sun 
came  down  upon  us.  while  birds  sang 
in  trees  near  by  whose  foliage  nature 
had  painted  in  her  fall  colors  of  red, 
3'ellow,  and  green  with  many  varying 
hues,  some  of  which  were  so  delicate 
as  to  fade  from  the  eye;  such  colors  as 
used  to  stir  the  very  soul  of  the  one 
who  now  rests  there  beneath  the 
green   sod. 

Nature  charmed  Zaner.  He  loved 
her  intensely,  and  was  passionate  y 
fond  of  catching  her  in  her  changing 
moods  and  in  depicting  her  in  water 
colors.  Now  she  has  called  him  to 
her. 

While  we  were  seated  near  his 
grave  talking  of  the  man  and  his  wife, 
the  chest  still  heaved,  the  voice 
choked  and  the  eyes  blurred,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  is  now  nearly 
three  years  since  he  was  killed. 

Presently  the  Shrine  Chorus  of  the 
Masonic  Order  of  Columbus,  com- 
posed of  sixtj'-nine  voices,  passed  in 
red  fez  and  stopped  at  a  tomb  close 
by  to  give  a  memorial  service  for  one 
of  their  late  members.  Al  G.  Field,  of 
minstrel    fame.      I    had    never    before 


witnessed  anything  so  impressive  and 
beautiful  in  paj'ing  tribute  to  the  dead. 

Mr.  Zaner  was  a  man  who  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew 
him,  and  were  it  convenient  for  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  to  hold 
a  memorial  service  at  his  grave  I  am 
sure  that  thousands  would  attend. 

Mrs.  Zaner  is  still  in  a  critical  com 
dition  as  a  result  of  the  accident  which 
took  her  husband  from  her.  It  is  very 
duobtful  whether  she  will  ever  recover 
anything  like  normal  health.  Having 
been  delicate  at  best  she  seemed  least 
able  of  all  women  to  stand  such  a 
shock.  Her  suffering  can,  therefore, 
be  imagined,  and  time  does  not  seem 
to  heal  her  injuries  or  lessen  her  grief. 

Recently  a  man  who  knew  Mr. 
Zaner  and  who  is  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Zaner's  condition,  stated  that  while 
he  doesn't  possess  much  of  this 
world's  goods,  he  would  cheerfully 
give  all  he  has  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
return  Mr.  Zaner  to  his  broken- 
hearted wife,  and  thus  restore  her  to 
health. 

Thus  it  has  been  with  a  man  and 
a  woman  whom  all  would  agree  de- 
served a  better  fate,  and  who  is  there 
among  us  wise  enough  to  understand 
why  it  should  be  so? 

E.  W.   BLOSER. 


The  Knights  of  Columbus  Historical 
Commission  is  offering  prizes  for  orig- 
inal studies  in  American  History. 
Manuscripts  must  be  submitted  not 
later  than  May  31,  1922.  Persons  in- 
terested should  write  to  the  Commis- 
sion, 199  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  for  copies  of  the 
booklets  giving  details. 


L.  E.  Edgecomb,  Principal  of  the 
Cortland,  X'.  Y.,  Business  Institute,  re- 
cently wrote  us:  "\\'e  have  a  good 
class  this  year,  and  they  are  working 
well.  Think  we  shall  get  good  results 
from  the  Business  Educator." 

Mr.  Edgecomb  has  already  sent  a 
club  of  twenty-six  subscriptions. 

In  another  letter  he  said,  "We  made 
a  good  record  in  winning  Certificates 
last  year,  and  I  am  going  to  make  a 
hustle  for  them  this  year.  It  is  a 
stimulator  and  a  goal,  and  helps." 


Self-confidence  is  pride  in  wha:  you 
have  done;  self-conceit  is  pride  in 
what  you  think  you  can  do. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 
Alfaambra,  California 


Where  Dainties  Don't  Count 

When  I  plunged  into  the  savage 
wildness  of  this  rotigh-hewn  country 
last  Spring  to  stay 
for  perhaps  a  year, 
the  folks  said,  "You 
will  soon  tire  of  it.  A 
man  who  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  has 
dwelt  among  the 
dainty  refinements  of 
civilization,  cannot 
drop  back  into  the 
frontier  crudities  of 
1850,  without  feeling  like  a  petted  Per- 
sian cat  whose  lot  has  suddenly  been 
cast  in  a  groundhog's  den.  It's  all 
well  enough  for  a  week  or  two.  but 
wait  till  you  go  for  a  whole  month 
without  daily  papers  or  laundries  or 
bathtubs  or  shoe-shines  or  salads."  At 
first,  I  thought  they  might  be  right, 
but  they  weren't.  In  the  presence  of 
more  important  things.  I  have  found 
these  and  other  dainties  entirely  dis- 
pensable. Until  a  man  learns  the 
relative  unimportance  of  mere  physical 
conveniences  and  comforts,  he  is  likely 
to  lose  the  best  part  of  life.  When 
one  returns  from  a  five-mile  botaniz- 
ing jaunt  with  his  specimen  case  laden 
with  rarefies,  will  he  worry  because 
he  is  to  have  baked  beans  and  bacon 
for  dinrier  instead  of  Philadelphia 
capon  with  cream  sauce?  And  when 
he  is  victorious  after  a  thirty-minute 
fight  with  an  eight-pound  salmon 
trout,  will  he  feel  poor  because  he 
takes  his  cleansing  plunge  in  a  se- 
cluded pool  of  a  mountain  stream  in- 
stead of  in  a  porcelain  tub  on  the 
eighteenth  floor?  Face  to  face  with 
the  big  crude  things  of  Xature,  how 
puny  and  piffling  seem  these  lazy  lux- 
uries of  city  life!  I  have  a  theory  that 
there  is  in  every  unspoiled  normal  man 
a  wholesome  atavism  that  draws  him 
back  to  the  unadorned,  virile  life  of 
the  nomad.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
whole  human  race  to  take  to  the 
woods,  but  it  is  good  for  every  man 
and  woman  to  yield  to  the  pull  occa- 
sionally, and  get  out  where  there  is 
iron  for  tlie  blood,  lime  for  the  back- 
bone and  endurance  tests  for  the 
nerves. 

\or  is  the  outdoors  all  physical. 
Our  poetry  and  art  began  in  nature 
love,  and  most  of  if  that  is  worth 
while  remains  there.  Religion  was 
not  the  invention  of  priests,  as  the 
silly  iconoclasts  arc  so  fond  of  assert- 
ing, but  grew  and  thrived  in  the  souls 
of  the  simple  old  shepherds  and 
soothsayers,  who  read  the  name  of 
God  in  the  midnight  sky,  or  heard  it 
whispered  in  the  silences  of  the  for- 
est. Men  need  the  mystic  ministry 
of  the  mountain,  the  forest  and  the 
sea  to  give  them  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  restoration.  That  old  poet 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when 


he  said.  "The  groves  were  God's  first 
temples." 


Let  the  The  United  States  of 
Teachers  America  is  the  greatest 
Do  It  convention  country  on  the 

face  of  the  earth,  Every- 
body who  does  anything  wants  to  hear 
from  the  other  fellow  who  does  the 
same  thing.  It  is  the  American  spirit 
of  fellowship,  which  began  with  the 
Pilgrims  who  held  a  convention  and 
elected  ofiicers  and  prepared  a  pro- 
gram for  their  future  action  before 
they  disbarked  from  the  Mayflower. 
In  fact,  the  convention  is  the  first 
cog  in  the  wheel  of  our  democracy, 
and  so  it  is,  that  we  have  conventions, 
county,  district,  state,  and  national,  of 
about  everj-body  from  bartenders  to 
bishops,  and  for  the  ventilation  of 
every  interest  from  politics  to  pig- 
raising. 

The  essence  of  the  convention  is  un- 
trammeled  discussion.  It  is  a  place 
where  ideas  are  assembled,  threshed 
out,- assorted  and  graded  according  to 
value.  The  humblest  member  will  be 
listened  to  if  he  has  something  to  say. 
If  he  only  thinks  he  has,  he  can  be 
suppressed,  either  by  being  howled 
down  or  by  somebody's  moving  the 
previous  question. 

In  the  "good  old  days,"  as  one  of 
my  correspondents  puts  it,  that  was 
the  way  we  ran  teachers'  conventions, 
but  alack,  and  alas!  those  times  are 
past.  The  Muddlers  (to  whom  I  have 
paid  my  respects  in  a  previous  Mean- 
dering) have  changed  all  that.  They 
have,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  in- 
scrutable wisdom,  finally  planned 
things  so  that  teachers'  conventions 
no  longer  talk.  They  are  talked  at. 
It  is  kindly  but  firmly  impressed  upon 
the  teacher  that  he  does  not  really 
know  enough  to  talk  about  the  ins 
and  outs  of  his  job  as  he  did  in  the 
old  days.  It  is  vastly  better,  so  he  is 
told,  to  leave  this  to  an  expert,  who 
comes  with  the  ideas  all  predigested 
and  carefully  labeled  and  wrapped  up 
ready  to  hand  out.  The  convention 
member  is  thus  happily  relieved  from 
responsibility,  brain  fag,  and  other 
convention  worries.  All  he  needs  is 
ears:  his  brain,  admitting  he  has  any, 
is  not  required.  Indeed,  he  does  not 
even  need  to  listen  to  the  expert  pro- 
fessional convention  spieler  unless  he 
choses,  as  the  paper  will  appear  in  the 
convention  report  or  his  educational 
journal.  So  he  can  take  in  "The  Fol- 
lies" or  a  movie  if  he  wants  to  and 
have  a  perfectly  good  alibi. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  there  is  a 
certain  convenience  in  thus  conduct^ 
ing  conventions  by  proxy,  just  as  it 
might  be  convenient  for  a  busy  man 
to  have  his  secretary  cat  a  dinner  that 
he  has  ordered  but  has  not  the  time 
to  dispose  of  himself.    The  only  trou- 


ble is  that  in  carrying  out  a  conven- 
tion program,  as  in  eating  a  dinner 
he  that  does  it  gets  the  benefit.     WJ 

have  all  learned  long  ago.  that  tellinj. 
is  no  tteaching;  that  working  ideas  ar. 
not    put    into    people's    heads    by    th; 
easy    process    used    in     filling    a    jug 
Ideas  must  be  worked  in.     Teachers, 
no  more   than   pupils,   can   advance   in 
knowledge  and  skill  through  mere  ab- 
sorption   of    others'     thoughts.      Our 
teachers,    and    especially    our    younn 
teachers,  need  the  valuable  and  brain- 
testing    ordeal    of   rough    and    tumbi 
discussion  on  the  convention  floor.     It 
was  this  that  made  the  old-time  teach- 
ers' conventions  so  mentally  and  pro- 
fessionally   stimulating    to    those    wh' 
attended  them.     What  a  master  lot  o 
brainy   and   efficient   commercial   edu- 
cators were  developed  from  those  vir- 
ile young  men  who  seventy-five  yearj 
ago  formed  the  "Bryant  and  Stratton 
Chain"!      Fortunately,    they    had     n 
highbrow    theorists   and    hobbyists    t 
hold   them  in  awe  when   they  got   to- 
gether.     They    simply    stood    up    anil 
scrapper     lustily     with     one     another 
learning    to    take    lickings    and    giv< 
them, — to  talk  and  think  while  on  thei: 
feet.      Out    of    this    group    came    mei 
like  Silas  Packard,  H.  B.  Bryant.  Rob 
ort    Spencer,    G.    W.    Brown,    Gcorg 
Soule,  Dr.  Carpenter  and  other  of  th 
"Fathers"    of    commercial    education 
Later  on  this  same  spirit  of  free  dis 
cusson   was  carried  out  in   the  earlie 
metings    of    the    "Business    Educator 
-Association"    and    its    successor,     th 
"Federation     of     Commercial     Educa 
tors".     I,   for   one,   would   like    to   sc 
a  return  to  the  days  when  those  whi 
conducted    teachers'    conventions    fur- 
nished their  own  pep.     .Speaking  per 
sonally,    I    began    attending    teachers 
meetings    ("Teachers'    Institutes"    w 
called  them  in  those  days)  in  1872.     1 
am  very  sure   that  I   have   been  bene 
fitted    more    during    my    teaching    life 
through    these    meetings    than    I    hav. 
by  all   the  lectures   I   have   heard   am 
all    the   books    I    have    read    on   peda 
gogy.     But  the  benefit  came  to  me  h\ 
getting  into  the  game,  not  by   sitting 
like   a  knot  on  a  log  while  the  other 
fellow  did  the  talking. 

The  high-flown  convention  papei 
may  be  very  fine  to  listen  to,  but  yon 
may  remember  what  the  old  cam 
paigner  said  about  the  military  par 
ade:  "Very  beautiful,  gentlemen,  bu 
it  isn't  war.." 


Can  Thrift  In  view  of  present  con 
Be  Taught?  ditions,  this  is  an  im 
portant  question.  Then 
are  at  this  writing,  anywhere  from 
three  to  four  millions  of  men  anc 
women  in  this  country  that  are  out  o 
a  job.  A  large  majority  of  them  ar. 
also  out  of  money.  Of  course  the  res 
of  us  are  not  going  to  let  these  job 
less  folk  starve,  but  we  have  a  righ 
to  ask  them  why  they  are  in  this  un 
fortunate  fix.  Most  of  them  wouM 
probably  lay  the  blame  on  the  Gov 
crnment,  on  the  trusts,  on  the  profit 
eers,  on  anything,  in  fact,  but  thei 
own  sweet  selves.  Maybe  one  in 
million  would  frankly  admit  that  th 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 


OUTLINES    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
;  SUPERVISORS 

By   H.   A.    Roush,   Wilmington,    Del., 
;  High  School 

,    T-- 
'and 


ies  will  continue  through  the  year, 
d    will    cover    the    work    in    all    grades.      Mr. 

I  skillful  penman  and  an  experienced 
(teacher  o(  penmanship.  His  suggestions  for 
teaching  penmanship  will,  we  are  sure,  be  of 
interest   to  supervisors  and   teachers  everywhere. 

SEVENTH   GRADE  WRITING 

'  Zaner  Manual  No.  7.  Pen  wiper, 
Paper,  f^-inch  ruling. 

Teachers  should  be  familiar  with 
Manuals  6  and   S. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  years  repre- 
sent periods  of  automatic  writing.  In- 
dividuality  and    speed   should   now   be 

'developed.  Correct  position*  and  arm 
movement  should  long  ago  have  be- 
tome  a  habit.  The  pupils  should  be 
able  to  e.xecute  good  writing  at  a 
rapid  rate  of  speed. 

Give  much  sentence  and  paragraph 
writing.        Dictation      exercises      and 

^original   composition    make    an    e.xcell- 

-lent  writing  drill. 

'■     Accept  no  careless  or  slovenly  writ- 

■ing. 

''•     Give  cross-practice,  thereby  school 

'ing  the  e3'e  in  direction  and  size. 

'     Count  rhythmically.and  without  too 

■much  effort. 

^  Two-space  drills  develop  a  reserve 
motion  and  thus  make  the  writing  free 

'and  easy. 

'     Manual  shows  size  of  writing. 

Use  the  pen  as  much  as  possible  in 

•all   written   work. 

'      Give    special    attention    to    margins, 

'spacing,  size  and  slant  of  writing,  and 

'the   arrangement   of   the   work   on   the 

'page. 

'.     Let  the  Major  be  writing,  the  Minor, 

'direction.  Pass  quietly  around,  giving 
individual  attention  and  copies  as 
needed. 

Follow  weekly  outlines  in  the  Man- 

Uial. 

'  Thirty-third  Week.  Have  pupils 
practice   tlu'ir  signatures  and  those  of 

'the  other  members  of  the  class.  Show 
them  (especiallj'  the  boys)  how  to 
join  their  initials  to  make  a  good  busi- 

'tiess  signature.  Have  all  pupils  prac- 
tice one  signature  at  a  time  from  your 
blackboard  copy. 

Thirty-fourth  Week.  Review  sec- 
ond week. 

Thirty-fifth  Week.  Review  third 
week. 

Thirty-sixth  Week.  Review  fourth 
week. 

EIGHTH   GRADE  WRITING 
.Mthough  different  styles  of  writing 
are  shown,  have  the  pupils  use  a  nor- 
mal style,  devoid  of  extremes,  in  their 
regular  work. 

Watch  indentation  in  the  writing  of 
paragraphs:  and  m.argins,  general  ar 
range:nent  and  punctuation  in  the  let- 


ter. Have  no  other  writing  on  the 
slieet.  Other  letters  may  be  presented 
or  dictated. 

Study  the  business  forms  carefully 
and  write  them  over  many  itimes.  The 
wording  may  be  changed  or  other 
forms  may  be  itaken  from  the  Arith- 
metic lesson.  If  rulers  are  handy,  it 
will  add  to  the  appearance  of  tliese 
forms  to  enclose  them  in  single  or 
double  ruled  lines.  If  possible,  use 
red  ink  for  this  purpose;  if  not,  blue 
will  do.  Do  not  enclose  the  heading. 
Introduce  O'thers,  and  thereby  avoid 
the  monotony  of  too  much  repetition. 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  IN 
WRITING 

34.  In  the  upper  grades  have  a 
good  deal  of  practice  on  sentences, 
whole  paragraphs  and  original  com- 
position. Writing  from  dictation  is  an 
excellent  exercise. 

33.  Do  you  practice  your  writing 
lessons  before  attempting  to  teach 
them?     You  should. 

3(5.  Three  Writing  Contests  for  the 
pennant  may  be  held  during  the  year 
in  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades.  These  should  be  an- 
nounced several  days  in  advance. 

37.  About  one  minute  spent  in  dry 
pen  practice  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson  will  be  found  helpful,  particu- 
larly in  'the  lower  grades.  When  the 
lesson  consists  entirely  of  words  and 
sentences  start  with  one  line  of  good 
movement  drill.  But  do  more  writing 
of  letters,  words  and  sentences  than  of 
movement  drills. 

2S.  Lower  left  corner  of  paper 
should  point  toward  the  center  of  the 
body.  Left  hand  should  hold  paper 
along  the  left  edge  a  few  lines  above 
the  one  on  which  the  writing  is  being 
done. 

2'.).  Teachers  should  read  and  study 
most  thoroughly  the  instructions  in 
the  front  part  of  itheir  Manuals  before 
starting  to  teach  the  lesson  for  the 
first  week.  These  general  instructions 
should  be  read  and  studied  several 
times  each  term. 

30.  LIse  beginning  strokes  starting 
from  the  base  line  on  a,  c,  d,  g,  o  and 
q  in  grades  1,  3,  3  and  4.  In  grades 
"),  fi,  7  and  8  this  is  optional. 

31.  If  your  writing  is  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  Zaner  Scale,  it  may  be 
exchanged  and  compared  with  the 
writing  of  other  cities  this  year.  Write 
the  publishers  regarding  this. 

32.  Write  blackboard  copies  on  the 
front  board  in  the  center  of  your 
room  where  all  the  pupils  can  best  see 
tliem. 

33.  Name  slips  pasted  on  card- 
board are  helpful  to  pupils  in  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth  Grades  In  Second 
Grade,  full  name  of  pupil  should  be 
written    with    pencil    the    proper    size. 


In  Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  full 
name  of  pupil  should  be  written  with 
ink  on  left  half  of  slip,  date  in  full  on 
right  half.  In  upper  grades  no  name 
slips  need  be  written,  but  all  pupils 
will  head  papers  properly,  leaving  one 
space  after  name  before  writing. 

34.  Pen  wipers  prolong  the  life  of 
pens.  Have  pupils  close  ink  wells 
when  not  in  use.  All  pupils  must  fol- 
low' signals  promptly  for  getting  out 
writing  material  and  returning  it  to 
the  desk. 

35.  When  starting  the  writing  class 
have  the  pupils  open  their  Practice 
iiooks  or  Compendiums  to  the  lesson 
and  place  book  in  the  upper  left  cor- 
ner of  the  desk.  They  will  study  the 
copy  and  make  frequent  comparisons 
with  their  writing.  The  teacher  will 
P"'  'n«^  ^copy  on  the  blackboard 
thereby  showing  how  it  is  written  ex- 
plaining the  count,  etc.  The  black 
board  may  also  be  used  to  call  atten- 
tion to  class  errors. 

3()  Make  short  sentences  come  out 
to  the  margin  by  repeating  the  first 
letter  or  word.  This  will  apply  to  a 
few  sentences  in  the  upper  grades 
Make  sure  that  the  sentence  is  really 
short  and  that  the  pupil  used  normal 
spacing,  rather  than  pinching  or 
cramping  ithe  writing.  Margins  at  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  line  should  be 
'4-inch   wide. 

37.  Toward  the  close  of  the  term 
the  Supervisor  may  send  to  each 
Grade  and  High  School  Building  a 
model  plate  showing  what  is  required 
for  the  Zaner  Certificates.  Many  of 
the  Seventh  and  Eghth  Grade  pupils 
may  receive  the  Grammar  Grade  Cer- 
tihcate,  and  most  of  the  High  School 
pupils  should  be  able  to  secure  the 
High  School  Certificate.  All  teachers 
should  strive  to  receive  the  Teachers' 
Certificate  as  evidence  of  their  ability 
to  e.xecute  and  teach  Arm  Movement 
Writing. 


PENMANSHIP  JINGLES 

The  verses  below  were  written  by 
pupils  in  the  Evansville,  Indiana,  Pub- 
he  Schools,  and  printed  at  Central 
High  School.  A  total  of  thirteen 
verses  by  as  many  different  pupils 
were  printed  on  the  leaflet.  This  is  a 
suggestion  for  other  teachers  and 
supervisors  to  interest  their  pupils  in 
putting  penmanship  instructions  in 
verse   form: 

Near  the  knuckle,  rest   the  pen. 
You    can    make    good    ovals   then. 

— Jessie  Lea  Jones. 

If  some  of  the  pencils  that  I  see 

Knew  how  to  talk  to  you  and  me. 
They'd   say  "Ouch!   ouch!"   with   all 
their  might. 
"Little   boy,   little   girl,    don't   hold 
me  so  tight." 

— Clara  Reller. 
*     *     * 
If  your  writing  I'm  to  read. 

You  must  practice  the  things  you 
need: 
Sit  up  straight  just  like  a  weed, 
Watch  your  slant  as  well  as  your 
speed. 

— Earl  Deweese. 
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The  City  Supervisor 

Helpful  Articles  by   the   Heads    of    the    Penmanship    Departments 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Cleveland,  O. 


SUPERVISING  GRADES  1  AND  2 
Elmer    G.     Miller,    Supervisor    of 

Penmanship,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
One  uf  our  Icaiiiiif;  educators  has 
truly  said  that  "the  teaching  of  hand- 
writing is  probably  dominated  more 
l)y  tradition  than  any  other  school 
subject."  This  is  perhaps  partially  due 
to  the  fact  that  not  until  recently  have 
we  had  any  important  educational 
publications  on  the  psychology  and 
pedagogy  of  this  most  useful  art.  It 
is  also  true  that  writing  has  been  one 
of  the  last  of  -the  school  subjects  to 
assume  a  new  importance  in  the  edu- 
cational world  and  to  be  regarded  as 
worthy  of  the  newer  educational 
thought. 

The  teaching  of  handwriting  as- 
sumed an  entirely  different  outlook 
the  moment  that  an  educational  psy- 
chology and  an  experimental  pcda 
gogy  began  to  be  developed  by  such 
men  as  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd  aiid  Dr. 
Frank  N.  I'reeman.  of  the  Chicago 
University.  Since  then  we  have  had 
quite  a  number  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions. These  authorities  do  not  differ 
a  great  deal  on  the  method  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  to  children  from 
the  third  to  the  eighth  grades,  inclu- 
sive. In  fact,  the  methods  of  presen- 
tation in  High  Schools  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  the  grammar  grades. 
I  mean  to  say  that  most  authorities 
agree  on  the  main  points  to  be  em- 
phasized. There  is.  however,  a  much 
wider  range  of  opinion  as  to  just  how 
the  subject  should  be  presented  to 
children  in  the  first  and  second  grades, 
and  sometimes  the  third  grade  is  in- 
cluded  in   this  group. 

Just  how  to  make  the  writnig  func- 
tion in  the  primary  grades  seems  to 
be  the  big  problem  We  have  fried  to 
have  all  the  work  in  the  first  two 
grades  done  on  the  blackboard,  which 
some  authorities  claim  wilt  solve  the 
problem,  but  in  our  own  city  this  plan 
has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  If 
functional  writing  is  to  be  done  in  the 
first  grades  other  than  that  upon  the 
blackboard,  it  is  usually  conceded  that 
it  is  generally  done  with  finger  move- 
ment. They  say  with  rela.xcd  finger 
movement,  if  there  can  be  such  a 
movement  for  beginning  pupils. 

Some  authors  advocate  muscular 
movement  from  the  start,  while  others 
are  just  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
whole  arm  movement.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  either  method  is 
worth  the  effort  nut  forth  in  atte  iipt- 
ing  to  teach  it,  if  we  compare  the  re- 
sults with  the  scientific  arguments 
given  by  Dr.  Frank  Freeman  in  the 
May,  1921,  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology.  He  states 
in  part  that,  "Few  supervisors  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  this  opinion." 
The  investigation  of  several  hundred 
children,    most    of    whom    had    been 


given  strenuous  drill  in  arm  move> 
nient  writing  is  most  interesting.  This 
analysis  was  made  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument which  gave  a  tracing  of  the 
movement  used.  I  think  it  is  called  a 
"kinetoscopic  camera."  The  author  of 
this  article  pays  Charles  Pa.xton  Zaner 
a  very  high  tril)ute,  which  confirms 
the  belief  of  thousands  of  teachers 
that  Mr.  y^aner  was  a  recognized 
authority  on  handwriting.  On  page 
2.')(>  he  savs,  "Standard  position  illus- 
trated by  the  late  .\Ir.  C.  P.  Zaner, 
one  of  the  best  known  writing  special- 
ists and  teachers.  This  position,  how- 
ever, deviates  slightly  from  the  rigid 
rgeulations  already  alluded  to."  This 
one  deviation  with  many  others  go  to 
show  the  broad-mindedness  of  our 
beloved  friend.  Daddy  Zaner  I  could 
comment  further  on  Jhis  article  but  I 
an  going  to  urge  every  supervisor  to 
read  and  to  study  it  carefully.  It  will 
provoke  some  thought  on  the  methods 
we  are  now  using.  Some  of  the  state- 
ments, upon  first  reading,  may  cause 
many  supervisors  who  have  had  actual 
teaching  experience  in  the  classroom, 
to  wonder  whether  it  is  really  worth 
wliile  to  attenipt  to  teach  anything  but 
a  relaxed  finger  movement  where 
si-hool  authorities  require  functional 
wriHng  in   the  i)rimary  grades. 

There  are  not  many  supervisors 
who  claim  to  have  completely  solved 
this  problem.  I  am  frank  to  state  that 
vie  have  not  worked  it  out  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  but 
we  are  encouraging  as  much  black- 
board work  as  possible,  and  in  most 
schools  there  is  no  writing  given  as 
"busy  work".  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
all  written  work  in  the  primary  grades 
should  be  supervised  by  the  regular 
classroom  teacher.  It  would  be  quite 
worth  while  to  learn  the  experiences 
of  those  primary  teachers  who  have 
s;)lved  this  problem  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  let  visitors  observe  how  their 
pupils  actually  behave  when  they  are 
writing  the  language  lessons. 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE 

PENMANSHIP  SUPERVISOR 

C.  A.  Barnett,  Supervisor  of  Writing, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

(From  .1  iMpir  ri\[.l  IrI.iic  tin-  Pfiimanship 
Section  i.f  the  Xorlli  ICast  Ohio  Te.-ichcrs'  Asso- 
ci.itir,ti,    Clcvcand,    Ohio.) 

What  qualifications  must  one  have 
to  succeed  in  this  line  of  work  during 
the  next  twenty  years?  Who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  successful  teaching 
of  Practical  Business  Writing  in 
North-Eastern  Ohio  for  the  next  gen- 
eration? School  Authorities,  Penman- 
ship Systems  or  Special  Teachers  and 
Supcrvisers  of  Writing?  I  believe  that 
we  must  say  that  we  here  assembled 
and  o'lr  successors  must  be  rcspon- 
sibh;  for  the  continuance  of  suf><;rvi,s» 
ion  in  this  line. 


Some  remarks  about  the  work  an^ 
workers,  past  and  present,  seem  to  b 
necessary  before  making  statement 
about  the  elements  of  success  in  th 
work  and  workers  of  the  future.  Pla; 
R.  Spencer,  the  originator  of  the  grea 
Si)encerian  System,  and  his  illustriou 
sons,  Lyman  P.  Spencer  and  Piatt  R 
Spencer.  Jr.,  show  us  something  < 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  tha 
made  their  work  eminently  successful 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  th:i 
Piatt  R.  Spencer  got  the  idea  of  th 
beautiful  curves  and  graceful  line 
used  in  his  writing  from  the  ripplin. 
waves  of  the  shores  of  beautiful  Laki 
Erie  and  therefore  his  system  of  writ 
Ing  was,  and  is,  one  of  grace  an 
beauty  as  well  as  utility.  Mr.  Spence 
was  a  man  of  culture,  a  fine  publii 
speaker  and  orator  and  the  author  < 
many  short  poenis  and  verses  ainios 
all  of  them  inspired  by,  and  dedicate 
to,  his  beloved  Art.  He  was  an  en 
thusiastic  teacher,  and  he  used  all  o 
his  great  power  and  ability  to  creati 
interest  and  develop  skill  on  the  par 
of  his  .students  that  they  might  bi 
able  to  spread  this  useful  art  to  futurt 
generations,  and  this  was  accom 
plishcd. 

Of  his  five  sons,  Lyman  and  Plat 
R.,  Jr.,  perhaps  arc  best  known  to  U' 
from  a  penmanship  standpoint.  Ly 
man  Spencer  was  considered  the  mos 
skillful  pen  artist  that  this  country 
has  ever  produced.  One  of  his  master 
pieces  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  ii 
1876  is  now  in  the  possession  of  th. 
."Xmerican  Book  Company.  New  York 
and  is  valued  at  $10,000.  Lymai 
Spencer  devoted  most  of  his  profes 
sional  life  to  producing  numerous  edi 
tions  of  Penmanship  under  the  Spen 
cerian  name,  in  fact,  be  executed  al 
of  their  finest  work  for  reproductioi 
and  did  much  of  the  engraving.  Ly 
man  Spencer  did  little  or  no  teaching 

Piatt  R.  S|)encer,  Jr.,  was  the  grea 
teacher  of  the  Spencers  best  knowi 
to  us.  Some  of  his  illustrious  pupil- 
whom  many  of  us  have  known  ar 
H.  B.  Lehman,  of  St.  Louis,  perhap: 
the  best  living  Spencerian  writer.  Mi 
A.  A.  Clark,  for  :):{  years  the  bel  ivc 
and  honored  supervisor  of  writing  ii 
Cleveland,  and  our  late  lamented  C 
P.  Zaner,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  later 
Plait  R.  Spencer,  Jr.,  did  his  teachin.i 
almost  entirely  in  the  city  of  Clevc 
land  in  the  institution  tliat  has  had  :, 
continuous  existence  for  over  70  year 
under  the  name  Spencerian.  Man> 
lieautiful  specimens  of  penmanship  ex 
ccuted  by  the  Spencers  and  their  fol 
lowers  are  in  the  Historic  CoUectioi 
of  Pen  work  in  the  Spencerian  todaxF 
and  in  Memorial  Spencerian  Librar 
at  Geneva  are  also  many  pieces  ( 
elaborate  and  ornate  pen  work. 

I  met  Lyman  and  Piatt  R.  Spence 
in  New  York  a  few  years  ago  an 
spent  an  entire  day  with  then 
Lyman  Spencer  was  then  72  years  ol 
and  Piatt  R.  was  82.  Lyman  was  il 
then  and  had  to  lie  upon  the  coucl 
most  of  the  day.  Piatt  R.,  who  is  stil 
living,  was  robust  and  in  good  spirit- 
Their  lives  were  gentle,  and  the  eU 
inents  were  so  nn'xed  in  them  that  al 
the    world   can    say   "these   were   mc: 
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imli-ed  "  The  Speiicerian  in  Cleveland 
for  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century 
'has  been  heralded  as  the  birth  place  of 
Business  Penmanship  in  America  and 
with  it  the  sweet  association  of  Piatt 
;' R.  Spencer  and  his  famous  sons  and 
''their  successors,  all  of  them  having 
itxtraordinary   skill  and   teaching  abil- 

;Hty. 

A.  N.  Palmer,  a  man  of  wonderful 
;  Ijower  and  pleasing  personality  and 
':onsummate  skill,  great  business  abil- 
ity and  boundless,  perennial  enthus- 
'iasm.  appeared  as  a  cloud  no  bigger 
'than  a  man's  hand  in  the  Western 
liorizon  something  over  ^0  years  ago, 
''ind  a  decade  or  two  later, — after  es- 
tablishing a  Business  College,  which 
he  still  owns,  and  founding,  editing 
jnd  publishing  the  Western  Penman 
I'for  many  years,  and  organizing  the 
Western  Penmen's  Association  out  of 
which  grew  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation,  and  publishing 
1  series  of  lessons  on  Muscular  Move- 
ment Business  Writing  Lessons  which 
!he  called  the  Pal  uer  Method,  which 
were  used  in  Business  Colleges  and 
'Catholic  Institutions  of  the  Country, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  his 
Method  universal  by  introducing  it  in- 
to the  Public  Schools  of  this  country, 
ind  by  this  time  the  cloud  in  the  West 
■had  gained  such  impetus  and  momen- 
[tum  that  he  came  East  like  a  mighty 
whirlwind  of  terrific  force  and  power 
'ind  he  is  in  the  great  field  today,  a 
'dynamo  of  enthusiasm  and  energy  and 
■cheerfulness  at  the  age  of  58.  I  have 
!ihvays  held  Mr.  Palmer  in  great  es- 
teem for  what  he  has  done  for  pen- 
Imansliip  and  professional  penmen  and 
teachers  of  penmanship  everywhere. 

A  few  years  after  Mr.  Palmer's 
iwork  was  established  in  the  Middle 
West,  Mr.  C.  P.  Zancr,  a  man  of 
.'superior  skill  and  abihty  and  mag- 
inetism  established  the  Zanerian  Art 
.College  at  Columbus,  with  Mr.  E.  W. 
.Bloser  as  partner  and  business  man- 
jager.  They  also  began  to  publish  the 
'.Penman  &  .\rtist,  later  changed  to 
;  Penman,  Artist  &  Business  Educator, 
and  still  later  changed  to  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  as  we  know  it  today. 
To  Mr.  Zaner's  great  school  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  most  of 
the  fine  penmen  of  the  United  States 
today  have  made  a  pilgrimage  and 
liave  tarried  to  study  and  work  and 
worship  and  adore,  anywhere  from 
one  week  to  two  years,  and  their  lives 
have  aM  been  made  richer  and  more 
abundant  on  account  of  their  sojourn. 
Mr.  Zaner  counted  his  friends  by  the 
thousands.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  a 
deep  thinker,  a  great  student  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  penmanship  and 
methods  of  teaching  writing.  He  was 
a  public  speaker  of  peculiar  charm  and 
genuine  worth,  as  he  always  seemed 
to  have  weighed  every  problem  be- 
fore giving  his  views  upon  it.  His  all- 
absorbing  work  of  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  has  been  his  teaching  of 
writing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
country,  through  the  Zaner  Method, 
and  the  training  of  penmen  and  super- 
visors in  his  school  at  Columbus — a 
great  work.  Mr.  Bloser  and  his  col- 
leagues  at   present    are    completing    a 


new  building  which  is  to  be  the  future 
home  of  The  Zanerian  School,  The 
Business  Educator,  and  all  of  the  Pub 
lishing  interests  connected  with  this 
large   and   ever-growing   Institution. 

You  all  understand,  of  course,  that 
these  notes  upon  the  lives  and  work 
of  these  men  are  mere  fragments  in 
an  historical  way,  but  they  serve  our 
purpose  of  illustrating  to  you  their 
boundless  enthusiasm,  their  tireless 
energy,  and  their  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  their  beloved  art  of  penman- 
ship. If  these  men  were  all  just  be- 
ginning their  work  today  they  would 
succeed  again  in  the  same  great  meas- 
ure, in  a  different  way  perhaps,  but 
their  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  of 
devotion,  of  preparation  and  skill 
would  bring  them  fame  and  abundant 
success. 

The  Special  teacher  and  Supervisor 
of  Writing  of  the  Future  should  be 
able  to  write  a  model  style  of' Modern 
Business  Penmanship  above  all  things, 
and  be  able  to  exemplify  Model  Les- 
sons in  Business  Writing  in  appro- 
priate size  and  style  for  all  ages  and 
grades  of  children  in  the  Public 
Schools.  He  should  be  able  to  demon- 
strate these  lessons  in  pleasing  style 
upon  the  blackboard,  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  to  devHse  and  arrange 
appropriate  movement  drills  for  the 
development  of  the  lesson  of  the  day. 
He  should  master  several  styles  of 
rapid  practical  lettering  for  use  in 
placing  pupils'  names  on  books  of 
Writing  Specimens,  for  making  Cover 
Designs  for  sets  of  Writing  papers, 
for  lettering  Honor  Rolls  for  Class 
Room,  for  lettering  large  cards  for 
Special  Exhibits  of  Writing  work,  for 
lettering  High  School  Diplomas,  for 
Engrossing  Resolutions,  Testimonials. 
Memorials  for  various  organizations 
of  your  city.  Everything  that  you  do 
in  the  things  above  mentioned  will 
help  you  to  secure  and  maintain  the 
interest  of  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  the 
Superintendent,  the  school  authorities, 
and  the  school  patrons,  the  people  of 
your  community  large  or  small.  There 
is  a  great  field,  a  great  need  and  a 
great  work  to  be  done. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  an 
editorial  in  one  of  the  St.  Louis  daily 
papers  lamenting  the  fact  that  Public 
School  Supervisors  of  Writing  today 
are  not  a.ble  to  execute  special  Reso- 
lutions, etc.,  for  the  public,  as  they 
seemed  to  think  it  should  be  done,  and 
which  this  particular  editor  had  ob- 
served in  times  past.  His  idea  and 
main  point  seemed  to  be  that  a  pen- 
manship expert  worthy  of  a  place  on 
the  payroll  of  a  big  City  System 
should,  of  course,  be  able  to  execute 
these  l)eautiful  pieces  of  pen  work, 
with  tlieir  fine  sentiment.  This  great 
editor  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  this 
was  a  part  of  the  Supervisor's  service 
to  his  city. 

It  was  a  true  saying  by  the  Holy 
Man  of  Old  "We  must  work  out  our 
own  salvation."  Things  look  different 
when  we  begin  to  work.  What  would 
ne'er  come  forth  unbidden  to  our 
search  may  be  revealed.  That  is  cer 
•tainly    true    when    we    sit    do'wn    with 


our  pen  to  write  out  model  lessons 
for  pupils  or  teachers.  We  know, 
then,  what  we  are  asking  of  them, 
and'  there  is  a  different  spirit  on  oilr 
part  to  help  them  over  the  rough 
places. 

If  I  am  ever  discouraged  about  our 
work  for  the  future  and  the  need  of  if 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,  I  just 
look  over  a  bundle  of  letters  frorn  the 
greatest  business  institutions  of  the 
City  of  Cleveland  written  to  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Weimer,  Principal  West  Com- 
merce High  School  under  date  of 
March,  1921,  and  then  my  enthusiasm 
returns  again  immediately;  for  from 
these  letters  we  get  these  facts:  That 
notwithstanding  the  introduction  and 
use  of  every  writing  and  computing 
machine  known  today  there  is  still 
an  overwhelming  volume  of  business 
in  the  United  States  that  will  have  to 
be  recorded  in  handwriting.  F.  B. 
Pearson,  former  State  Supt.  of  Public 
In.struction  and  long  connected  with 
Ohio  State  LTniversity  says,  "Never  in 
hu'V.an  historj-  was  there  so  great  a 
need  for  legible  writing  as  now." 


SMEED 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
by  means  of  measuring  tests.  The  re 
suits  of  these  tests  show  where  the 
classes  stand  with  relation  to  our  writ- 
ing_  goals.  The  pupils  are  allowed  to 
write  for  a  giveu  period  after  which 
the  papers  are  rated  for  the  speed  and 
the  form  of  the  writing.  The  speci- 
mens have  all  been  measured  by  the 
Zaner  Scales  and  Standards.  After  the 
first  test  is  given,  the  accompanying 
chart  on  which  are  printed  the  defects 
of  writing  with  their  corresponding 
causes  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher.  She  looks  at  a  specimen  of 
some  pupil's  writing  or  she  observes 
him  while  he  is  working  to  see  what 
it  is  that  makes  the  product  unsatis- 
factory. A  pupil's  writing  may  be  too 
straight;.  On  the  chart,  four  sugges- 
tions are  given  for  this  fault.  The 
writing  arm  may  be  too  far  from  the 
body,  the  fingers  may  be  too  near  the 
pen  point,  the  index  finger  alone  may 
be  guiding  the  pen  or  the  position  of 
the  paper  may  be  incorrect. 

By  watching  the  pupil  at  work, 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  determine 
the  cause  for  this  straight  writing. 
When  this  has  been  done,  the  teacher 
directs  the  pupil  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  arm,  hand  or  paper  to  se- 
cure better  results.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, other  common  faults  are  enumer- 
ated such  as  writing  that  is  too  heavy 
or  too  light,  writing  which  is  too  irre- 
gular or  writing  in  which  the  spacing 
is  too  wide  or  too  narrow  and  sug- 
.gestions  are  given  for  overcoming 
them.  Thus,  the  individual  pupil  is 
instructed  in  methods  by  which  he  can 
break  up  bad  habits  and  improve  in 
writing.  Those  who  really  wish  to  do 
better  writing  are  made  to  fee!  re 
sponsible  for  their  own  progress.  The 
improvement  made  when  a  second  test 
is  given  has  been  gratifying  in  most 
cases.  Not  only  the  work  of  a  few 
individuals  but  the  work  of  schools  as 
a  whole  has  been  benefitted  by  this 
method. 
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MARSHALL 

(Continued    from   page    18) 

fault  lies  in  his  own  lack  of  thrift. 
Seven  and  a  half  years  ago,  this  coun- 
try entered  upon  the  most  wonderful 
l^eriod  of  high  wages  and  steady  em- 
ployment that  was  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  This  period 
lasted  for  five  full  years.  Among  em- 
ployers then;  was  but  little  picking 
and  choosing.  They  had  to  take  any 
kind  of  help  they  could  get,  competent 
or  not.  .■\mong  employees,  it  was  a 
saturnalia  of  spending.  Wages  were 
absurdly  out  of  proportion  to  service. 
1  know  of  one  high  school  freshman 
in  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  drew  down  $130 
per  month  in  some  kind  of  Govern- 
ment office  work  that  in  ordinary 
times  would  have  been  done  by  a  ten- 
dol!ar-a-week  dub. 

If  one  tried  to  tell  these  people  that 
this  plum  shower  would  not  last,  they 
would  laugh  in  your  face.  .And  the 
way  they  Haunted  their  silk  shirts  and 
stockings,  diamonds  and  picture  hats! 
In  the  course  of  a  talk  on  thrift  that 
I  gave  to  the  students  of  a  large  busi- 
ness school  in  a  Pennsylvania  city,  I 
took  occasion  to  warn  them  that  every 
great  war  in  history  had  been  followed 
by  gruelling  hard  times,  and  that 
now  was  the  ti:i'c  for  people  of  mod- 
erate means  to  put  by  every  dollar 
they  could,  against  the  inevitable  rainy 
day.  For  this,  the  school  proprietor 
called  me  down  rather  sharply  for 
"peddling  gloom"  in  his  school,  and 
tried  to  counteract  the  impression  I 
had  made  by  remarking,  jokingly,  that 
"Mr.  Marshal!  seems  to  be  getting 
pessimistic  in  his  old  age."  1  wonder 
wha  the  thinks  about  it  now? 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  thrift 
can  be  taught,  but  I  know  it  can  be 
learned.  1  could  (ill  a  book  with  in- 
.stances  of  this  fact  taken,  hit  or  miss, 
from  my  note  books.  During  the 
years  I  was  in  this  work,  I  interviewed 
dozens  and  dozens  of  prosperous  busi- 
ness men,  many  of  them  of  national 
reputation,  who  told  me  how  they 
had  started  out  as  poor  boys  and  got 
on  their  feet  financially,  by  the  simple 
process  of  |)Utting  business  sense  into 
their  money  affairs  at  a  time  when 
they  were  earning  but  eight  or  ten 
dollars  a  week.  Thrift  advocates,  from 
Mr,  Vanderlip  down,  have  made  the 
mistake  of  laying  all  the  emphasis  on 
saving.  Mere  saving  never  made  any 
one  thrifty.  What  is  needed,  is  to 
learn  how  and  when  to  spend.  From 
the  time  that  a  child  is  able  to  earn 
twenty-five  cents  a  week,  he  should 
be  taught  that  the  moment  he  begins 
to  sell  his  services  for  money,  he  is 
"in  business"  just  as  surely  as  though 
he  were  the  owner  of  a  store.  He 
should  be  taught  that  profits  are  the 
result  of  adjusting  outgo  to  income, 
and  that  a  wage-earner's  profits  are 
his  savings. 

There  would  be  less  thriftlessncss  in 
(he  land,  if  people  did  not  wait  till  a 
child  is  eighteen  before  srtarting  his 
business  education,  and  %vhen  it  is 
started,  would  see  to  it  that  he  learns 
what  to  do  with  money  as  well  as  how 
to  earn  it. 


PALMORE    INSTITUTE 
Kobe,  Japan 

Palmorc  Institute  was  fomulcd 
thirty-five  years  ago,  l)eing  the  first 
educational  work  undertaken  in  Japan 
by  the  Southern  Methodist  Mission. 
It  was  begun  in  small  rented  quarters 
as  a  reading  room,  where  a  small 
group  of  young  men  gathered  in  an 
evening  class  for  the  study  of 
English  and  Christianity.  One  of 
those  young  men  is  now  Bishop  K. 
Usaki,  of  the  Japan  Methodist  Church. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  best  known 
schools  in  Japan;  has  its  own  building, 
a  faculty  of  seventeen  and  an  annual 
enrollment  of  more  than  one  thous- 
and. 

As  to  nationality,  our  student  body 
included  last  year:  .Americans,  Aus- 
tralians, Canadians,  Chinese,  Danes, 
Dutch,  fvnglish,  Filipinos,  French, 
tiermans,  Indians  (Hindus),  Japanese, 
Portuguese.  Russians,  and  some  who 
were  beyond  classification.  All  met 
together  and   worked   side  by  side. 

As  to  occupation:  "rikisha  men, 
policemen,  office  boys,  clerks,  factory 
operatives,  bookkeepers,  office  man- 
agers, bankers,  teachers,  preachers,  a 
lirahniin  priest,  a  Buddhist  |)riest, 
government  officials,  steamship  offi- 
cers, telegraph  operators,  and,  in  fact, 
men  and  women  from  almost  all  walks 
of  life. 

Subjects  taught:  English,  commer- 
c  i  a  I  correspondence,  penmanship, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  singing  and 
the  Bible.  We  have  the  largest  type» 
writing  department  in  the  Orient — 
fifty-two  typewriters  and  about  l.'SO 
pupils  each  month.  Our  "school  day" 
is  from  7:00  a.  ni.  to  10:00  p.  m. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach 
people  how  to  make  a  living  and  also 
liow  to  live.  The  former  is  very  easy. 
Many  of  our  pupils  arc  able  to  dou- 
ble, or  even  treble,  their  salary  after 
a  year  or  so  with  us.  The  latter  is 
more  difficult  and  the  results  not  so 
manifest. 

I     have    been    connected     with     the 

school  for  eleven  years — principal,  ten 

-during    which    time    the    typewriting 

department  has  been  built  up  and  the 

enrollment    doubled. 

J.  S.  OXFOI?n. 


USE  THE  PEN 
G.  G.  Hill,  A.  B.,  Director  Department 

of  Commerce  State  Normal  School, 
Indiana,  Penna. 

It  is  very  highly  advisable  that  stu- 
dents be  instructed  to  use  the  pen 
instead  of  the  pencil  wherever  pos- 
sible. There  are  several  very  good 
reasons   for  this. 

In  the  penmanship  class,  student? 
are  taught  to  use  light,  free  lines  and 
to  develop  what  we  call  "movement.' 
Gregg  shorthand  particularly  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  exactly  this  idea.  It 
would  seem  that  to  use  the  pen  instead 
of  the  pencil,  particularly  with  begin- 
ners and  with  intermediate  shorthand 
classes,  would  be  to  directly  correlate 
the  penmanship  and  the  shorthand 
instruction,  thus  making  the  one  assist 
the  other.  In  this  way,  shorthand 
students  would  become  dashy  and  free 
in  the  execution  of  their  notes,  and 
the  penmanship  students  would  feel 
that  they  were  being  taught  some- 
thing that  they  could  carry  along  use- 
fully into  the  shorthand  class. 

Take  the  rapid  calculations  class  for 
an  application.  So  many  times  we 
have  seen  students  go  directly  from  a 
penmanship  class,  wliere  they  have 
been  trained  properly  in  the  use  o' 
the  writing  instrument,  to  the  calcula- 
tions class,  where  tliey  immediately 
begin  a  slow,  heavy  finger  movement 
in  making  figures  that  tends  to  break 
down  absolutely  everything  that  has 
been  said  previously  in  the  penman- 
ship class.  This  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day observation. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  student  who  does  not  carry 
the  penmanship  class  into  the  book- 
keeping class  and  the  English  class 
is  afflicted  with  one  of  three  maladies 
—  probably  more  than  one  of  them. 
He  is  either  taught  wrong  in  the  pen- 
manship class,  is  of  poor  material  him- 
self, or  has  a  teacher  of  bookkeeping 
or  English  who  is  not  worth  his  salt. 
Teachers  must  either  co-operate  in 
such  subjects  or  they  will  certainly 
fail  to  get  the  results  that  may  reas( 
ably  l)e  expected.  "We  must  eitlier 
hang  together   or  hang  separately." 

Having  tried  the  pen  and  the  pencil 
in  the  ckisscs  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  has  been  a  mere  matter  of  practical 
experience  that  the  use  of  the  pen  is 
highly  advisable.  The  pencil  has  its 
use,  but  never  should  be  used  where 
the  pen,  the  more  facile  instrununt, 
could  be  used.  At  least,  the  free  use 
of  the  pencil  should  be  deferred  until 
the  student  has  become  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  him  to  have  ac- 
(luired  habits  in  the  use  of  the  writing 
inslrumcnt  that  will  not  be  delrimen- 
lal  1(1  good,  rapid,  neat  work. 


Is.iac   I'iliiian   iS;  .Sons  advise   us  I 
Frank    R.     Hanna    :ind     Herman 
Pechin,  two  writers  of  I'it'uan's  Sh( 
hand,     have    been     appointed     by 
Secretary    of   State    to    be    the    offi 
reporters    of    the    Conference    for 
Limitation  of  .Xriiiaments.     These 
ficial  reporters  will  employ  a  corps 
reporters  of  the  highest   standing- 
I'itman  writers. 
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What  Can  a  County  Superintendent  Do 
for  the  Cause  of  Penmanship? 


F.  H.  KENDALL, 

Lake  County  Schools.  Pa 


What  can  a  county  superintendent 
o  i.'V  the  cause  of  penmanship?  The 
ucstion  is  not  easy  to  answer.     Who 

lesponsible  for  the  penmanship  pro- 
act  of  our  schools?     In  the  so-xalled 
leilal   branches— pen.nansbip,   music, 
rawing — we   are   accustomed   to   look 
■y  the   Special   Supervisor   to   get    re- 
'ults.     Is   she   not   employed   for   that 
-ery    purpose?      Equal    responsibility 
hould  rest  upon  the  regular  teacher, 
■jT   without    her   follow-up    work   and 
onstant    co-operation    the    supervisor 
an  have  but  indifferent  success.  Then 
he    kind    or    system    of    penmanship 
sed.    with   its    aids    and    materials    to 
jVork  with,  has  something  to  do  with 
ihe  outcome,  although  any  one  of  th; 
ystems   now   in   general   use,   if   care- 
ullv  followed,  will  bring  good  results. 
5ut  the  county  superintendent  cannot 
-hilt    all    responsibility.      Even    where 
here  is  a  writing  supervisor,  it  is  up 
o   liim   to   fix   penmanship   standards, 
0  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  his 
jpecial    and    the    regular    teachers    of 
"vriting,   to   check   up   results,   to   lend 
|:ncouragement,  to  give  hearty  support 
i'o   every   good   effort   to   see    that   the 
|)enmanship  product  is  satisfactory. 
I     Every  superintendent   has  his  tir.es 
rf ,  discouragement     and     encourage- 
I'nent.     He  is  thoroughly  disappointed 
A-hen   examination   and    English    com- 
position   papers    come    to    his    office, 
•jearing    evidence    of    hasty,    careless 
writing,    some    papers    hardly    legible. 
And    then   the    scrawHng   attempts    of 
pupils  who  fill  out  age  and   schoohng 
rertificates.     This  is   not   as   it   should 
be.     After  the   daily  lessons  for  eight 
years  in   penmanship   i^n't   it   possible 
for  €verv   child    to   write    fairly   well.' 
Then  there  are  many  reasons  for  en- 
couragement,  when   he    compares   the 
'writing  of  the  big  majority  of  children 
with    that    of    ten,    twenty   years    ago. 
He  recalls  the  vain  attempts  of  most 
.children  to  master  the  difficult  ornate 
flourishes    and    pronounced     slant     of 
Spencerian  style  of  long  ago,  and  later 
the    slow,    stilted    vertical     that    held 
sway.     He  is  profoundly  thankful  that 
at  last  we  have  a  style  of  writing  that 
is   simple,    &asy    to    read    and    easy    to 
write,  a  style  that  can  be  written  rap- 
idlv  and  at  the  same  time  is  graceful 
and  beautiful.     He  is  encouraged,  too, 
because  we  know  better  how  to  teach 
the  subject  to  beginners  in  the  critical 
period,    when' habits    are    formed    and 
foundations  laid.     Then,  too,  our  aims 
in   writing   are    definite    and    practical, 
and  are  attainable  by  all  children  with 
reasonable  effort. 

Penmanship  in  Rural  Schools 
The  belief  is  general  that  writing  is 
at  its  best  in  the  city  school  and  at  its 
worst  in  rural  districts.  There  is  some 
truth  in  this,  although  there  are 
numerous  exceptions  to  both  state- 
ments.     The    county    district    has    its 


haneiicaps.  True,  conditions  in  the 
larger  village  and  centralized  schools 
are  of  the  best,  and  in  them  there  is 
no  excuse  for  poor  penmanship. 
Their  product,  as  a  rule,  is  good.  But 
the  one  room  rural  school  of  all 
grades  usually  taught  by  an  inexper- 
ienced teacher,  (for  there  is  a  change 
almost  every  year)  is  overburdened 
with  work.  Visit  with  me  one  of  these, 
enrolling  thirty  pupils,  at  the  writing 
period,  and  observe  the  teaching  of 
three  groups  at  one  and  the  same 
liir.e.  The  primary  children  are  ar- 
ranged at  the  blackboard,  the  second 
and  third  grades  have  their  special 
lesson,  and  the  higher  grades  still  an- 
other. Besides  there  is  individual  help 
needed  for  the  backward  pupils.  You 
will  agree  that  it  is  a  difficult  task. 
But  the  teacher  enters  into  it  with 
courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  more  is 
really  accomplished  than  you  would 
expect.  This  is  in  contrast  to  another 
rural  school  visited  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  where  the  bewildered 
teacher  declared  he  must  omit  writing 
altogether  from  the  program,  for 
there  was  no  room.  But,  of  course, 
with  a  little  help,  he  found  a  small 
place  for  it 

Those  familiar  with  rural  and  vil- 
lage schools  before  and  after  the 
adoption  of  the  county  unit  system 
know  that  a  vast  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  teaching  of  all  sub- 
jects, penmanship  included.  Better 
trained  teachers  and  rural  supervision 
have  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
Need  for  Supervision 
The  most  effective  thing  I  ev^r  did 
for  penmanship  was  the  employment 
of  a  trained  supervisor  of  the  subject 
to  serve  five  of  our  twelve  districts. 
There  was  soon  a  marked  transforma- 
tion in  the  writing.  Centralization  has 
helped  to  make  this  possible.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  an  expert  teacher,  who 
ijives  her  thought  and  energy  to  this 
one  thing,  will  arouse  an  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  both  teachers  and  pupils 
that  will  get  results,  However,  there 
are  not  enough  writing  experts  to  go 
round,  and  some  boards  could  not  or 
would  not  employ  them  if  there  were, 
so  the  County  Superintendent  and  his 
assistants  must  fill  the  breach.  Where 
a  supervisor  is  employed  the  Superin- 
tendent mav  be  useful  in  adjusting 
schedules,  and  in  securing  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  regular  teachers.  The 
regular  teacher  sometimes  gets  the 
idea,  vou  know,  that  she  has  no  re- 
snonsibility  whatever  for  the  success 
cf  the  special  branches. 

Another  service  he  can  render  is  to 
cive  penmanship  the  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum it  deserves,  and  that  is  an  iin 
portant  place,  for  writing  is  the  ve- 
hicle to  carry  forward  all  the  other 
branches.  I  know  there  are  pupils, 
and  teachers  not  a  few.  who  think  that 


penmanship  is  now  unmiportant,  be- 
cause the  typewriter  is  in  common  use. 
The  typewriter  has  taken  the  place  of 
handwriting  to  a  large  extent  in  busi- 
ness, it  is  true,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  The  same  can  be  said,  however, 
of  the  adding  machine.  Our  county 
auditor  has  a  machine  that  even  sub- 
tracts, multiplies  and  divides,  and  is 
swift  and  accurate.  But  there  will 
alvways  be  a  wide  use  of  handwriting 
and  hand  arithmetic  by  every  one,  just 
the  same.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
sate  of  the  fountain  pen  is  not  de- 
creasing. The  teacher's  low  estimate 
of  the  value  of  penmanship  is  fre- 
quently responsible  for  poor  results. 
The  county  superintendent  can  correct 
this  by  giving  penmanship  a  place  on 
the  program  of  the  County  Institute 
and  teachers'  meetings  and  by  making 
frequent   comparative   tests. 

Reason  for  Poor  Penmanship 
The  great  underlying  reason  for  in- 
ferior penmanship,  where  it  is  poor,  is 
poor  teaching.  Some  fall  it  teaching 
to  have  a  class  spend  15  to  25  minutes 
a  day  copying  a  model  sentence  or 
spreading  myriads  of  ovals  over  the 
page.  The  last  line  is  often  worse 
than  the  first.  This  is  not  teaching. 
The  teacher  must  know  penmanship, 
must  be  able  not  only  to  detect  bad 
writing  (any  one  can  do  that)  but 
know  why  it  is  bad  and  what  is  the 
remedy.  She  must  know  how  to  at- 
tack penmanship,  analyze  it  and 
change  it,  telling  pupils  their  faults — 
moving  about  the  room  and  saying  to 
this  one,  "Your  letters  are  too  small,|| 
to  another  "Your  spacing  is  wrong," 
does  little  good.  The  pupil  must  be 
taught  the  underlying  principles  and 
learn  to  applv  them  to  his  writing  him- 
self. He  must  be  guided  in  acquiring 
correct  muscular  movement  until  it 
becomes  automatic.  Practically  all 
■children  can  llearn  to  do  this,  as  many 
teachers  have  demonstrated.  He  must 
learn  that  the  writing  lesson  is  not  an 
end  in  itself  but  a  means  toward  ap- 
plying what  he  has  learned  to  all  the 
w-iling  he  has  to  do;  that  his  arith- 
metic is  faulty  unless  his  figures  are 
neat  and  well  formed:  that  the  appear 
ancc  of  the  written  page  in  English  or 
other  subject  is  the  real  measure  of 
his  penmanship  skill. 

In  penmanship  we  teach  mo-re  by 
example  than  by  precept.  The  teacher 
herself  should  be  a  good  writer,  es- 
pecially on  the  blackboard.  A  moral 
reprobate  will  have  about  as  much  suc- 
cess in  instilling  virtue  as  will  a  scrib- 
bling teacher  in  his  attempts  to  teach 
writing.  Children  are  born  imita- 
tors, and  are  unconsciously  influenced 
more  by  what  the  teacher  does  than 
what  she  says.  A  few  weeks  practice 
will  enable  anyone  to  write  fairly  well 
on  the  blackboard.  The  strongest 
motive  to  write  well  comes  from  good 
n,o(j,els  —  not  of  the  perfect  copper- 
plate kind,  that  induce  despair  because 
of  their  perfection,  but  the  somewhat 
imperfect  but  beautiful  writing  of  an- 
other person. 

An  important  duty  of  a  superintend- 
ent is  to  see   that  the   primary  teach- 
ers have  the  children  start  right.     Cor- 
(^Continue-d   on   page   26) 
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Business  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion in  the  Secondary  Schools 


By  J.  ANTON  De  HAAS 


I  shall  not  be  far  from  the  mark 
if  I  assume  that  the  n^ajority  of  you 
here  represent  secondary  schools 
which  do  not  inchide  the  teaching  of 
business  organization  and  administra- 
tion in  their  curricula.  According  to 
Levcrett  S.  Lyon,  who  made  a  na- 
tional survey  of  commercial  educa- 
tion in  the  public  high  schools  of  the 
United  States  in  September  of  last 
year,  only  a  little  over  8%  of  the 
reporting  schools  gave  this  subject  a 
berth. 

1  shall  not  slop  to  inquire  why  this 
subject  has  been  neglected;  you  un- 
doubtedly are  aware  better  than  I  of 
the  reasons  for  this  condition.  1 
shall  confine  myself  to  explaining  to 
you  why  I  believe  most  firmly  that  no 
secondary  school  can  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  neglect  this  subject. 

Let  me  put  the  question  to  you 
bluntly.  Are  you  honestly  convinced 
that  the  secondary  school  has  done 
its  full  duty  with  these  boys  and  girls 
whom  it  sends  out  into  the  world 
equipped  with  a  shaky  foundation  of 
so-called  cultural  subjects,  topped  off 
with  a  fair  amount  of  technical  skill — 
a  skill  in  stenography,  in  typewriting, 
and  in  elementary  bookkeeping? 

I  must  say  right  here  tliat  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  a  person  who 
has  acquired  a  high  degree  of  techni- 
cal skill.  Its  acquisition  gives  evidence 
of  a  disciplined  will,  of  a  firm  deter- 
mination ill  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal.  Me 
has  definitely  thrown  overboard  that 
dangerous  willingness  to  be  satisfied 
with  "good  enough"  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  overcoming  obstacles. 
Such  technical  training  is  a  great  char- 
acter  building   process. 

If  cannot  be  denied  that  this  tech- 
nical skill  usually  enables  the  pupils 
to  get  a  start  in  life.  It  forms  for 
many  a  boy  and  girl  the  entering 
wedge  with  which  tin-  door  to  higher 
positions  is  gradually  pushed  open. 

But  what  is  their  intellectual  stock- 
in-trade  when  the  possibility  of  pro- 
motion has  arrived?  Has  the  second- 
ary school  done  its  share  in  iircparing 
him  or  her  for  more  than  the  imme- 
diate future?  The  students  have  been 
trained  to  become  faithful  recorders 
— they  have  been  trained  to  record,  on 
stenographic  pad,  typewriter  or  ledger 
the  fruit  of  the  brains  of  others.  IJut 
what  Ihey  must  know  of  the  tremen- 
dously complex  modern  business  life, 
of  the  laws  which  govern  its  i)rocesscs 
and  relations,  they  must  accpiirc  after 
they  leave  the   high  school. 

Is  it  not  true  that  for  the  most  part 
their  business  educaion  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  carry  them  beyond  the  initial 
stage? 

Their  cultural  knowledge  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  more  helpful  to 
them  in  this  climb  to  higher  levels. 
Much    of    our    cultural    education    is 


frankly,  almost  aggressively,  Unprac- 
tical. In  fact,  there  is  a  group  of 
educators  who  vahie  certain  subjects 
not  because  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
knowledge  wliich  is  acquired  by  their 
study,  but  principally,  if  not  solely, 
because  of  the  mental  gymnastics  in- 
volved. Their  attitude  is:  "You  may 
forget  the  facts,  but  you'll  have  ha<l 
the  discipline."  .\nd  quite  in  agree- 
ment with  this,  the  pupils  readily  pro- 
ceed to  forget  what  has  been  pounded 
down  their  passive  tliroats  by  a  pro- 
cess of  forcible,  be  it  in  accord  with 
modern  educational  requirements, 
painless    feeding. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  there  is  some- 
thing lacking  in  the  intellectual 
equipment  of  these  boys  and  girls? 

Two  things  are  wrong  with  their 
mental  equipment. 

First  of  all  they  have  not  been 
trained  to  estal)Iish  a  connection  be- 
tween their  knowledge  and  the  world 
in  which  they  will  move  and  live. 
The  young  student  cannot  make  the 
connection  between  his  school  knowl- 
edge and  the  business  world  unaided. 
He  lacks  the  perspective  necessary  to 
tic  things  up,  and  much  of  his  knowl- 
edge is  therefore,  merely  intellectual 
ballast  to  him. 

la  the  second  place,  the  pupil  has 
not  been  given  the  concrete  informa- 
tion which  he  needs  to  find  his  way 
in  the  world  of  which  he  is  to  become 
a  part.  He  has  not  been  taught  what 
the  big  problems  of  business  are,  nor 
the  correct  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems, nor  the  correct  method  of  find- 
ing a  solution.  His  technical  knowl- 
edge is  related  to  the  business  world 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  locomotive 
engineer  is  related  to  the  railroad  sys- 
tem. He  lacks  that  understanding  of 
the  larger  aspects  of  his  work  wliich 
will  enable  him  first  of  all  to  under- 
stand his  orders  clearly  and  ade- 
([uately,  and  further,  will  enable  him 
to  rise  more  rapidly  to  the  place 
where  he  will  be  giving  orders  instead 
of  receiving  them.  He  has  not  been 
trained  for  the  job  beyond  the  imme- 
diate future,  for  the  job  which  de- 
mands not  merely  the  faithful  i)cr- 
formance  of  a  task,  but  insiglit,  plan- 
ning, and  initiative. 

A  course  in  business  organization 
and  administration,  if  properly  taught 
can  be  made  to  bridge  this  no-nian's 
land  of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  It  will 
give  the  pupils  the  concrete  inlnrma- 
tion  ihey  now  lack,  it  will  give  them 
the  right  method  of  approach  to  busi- 
ness problems,  and  it  will  aid  them  in 
making  practical  use  of  the  intellec- 
lifal  tools  which  four  years  of  high 
school  training  place  in  their  hands. 

1  look  upon  the  course  in  question, 
therefore,  not  merely  as  another 
course  to  be  added  to  an  already  over- 
crowded   curriculum    but   rather   as   a 


correlating  and  orientation  course- 
which  will  enable  the  pupils  to  fin  I 
thoir  intellectual  footing.  This  cours^; 
in  my  estimation  is  eminently  practi- 
cal and  at  the  same  time  truly  cul- 
tural. 

The  educational  value  of  a  study  of 
business  has  not  been  fully  recog- 
nized. A  man  can  only  then  he  said 
to  be  truly  educated  when  he  can 
apply  his  knowledge  to  the  solution 
of  his  daily  proble.us.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered of  cultural  value  to  study  thi' 
life  of  plant  and  animal,  it  is  no  les; 
of  cultural  significance  to  study  tli  ■ 
life  which  he  as  business  man  mus 
live  himself.  A  course  which  give^ 
him  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  life  al)out  him,  of  the  value  anil 
the  meaning  of  our  institutions  and 
customs,  of  his  relation  to  his  fellow 
men.  such  a  course  is  both  practical 
and   cultural. 

What  would  you  teach  in  a  course 
of  that  kind? 

We  can  answer  this  question  b> 
visualizing  the  environment  in  whicl 
these  pupils  will  be  placed  after  thc> 
leave  the  school.  Our  training  should 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  adjust 
themselves  readily  to  this  environ- 
ment. 

They  will  form  part  of  an  orgaiii 
zation.  They  should  know  something 
aliout  the  principles  which  govern 
commercial  organization.  They  vvil 
meet  a  person  whom  they  will  hear 
called  a  purchasing  agent,  or  a  sales- 
man, or  a  trea.surer.  or  an  employ- 
ment manager.  They  should  know 
who  these  men  arc.  of  what  their 
work  consists,  what  functions  they 
perform  in  the  general  organization 
In  learning  this  the  future  employee 
will  learn  to  see  himself,  not  as  tied 
down  to  a  particular  job,  as  a  pigeon 
holed  package,  but  as  a  part  of  a  liv- 
ing organization,  of  a  great  co-opera- 
tive system,  in  which  the  success  of 
the  wliolc  de|icnds  upon  the  intei;rity 
of  each  functicnial  worker.  To  the 
ignorant  the  other  man's  job  always 
seems  easy,  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  done  by 
those  above  him  breeds  discontent 
and  indifference.  Knowledge  of  the 
job  above  make  for  a  wholesome  re- 
spect for  the  accomplishments  of  his 
superiors  and  shows  him  the  way  to 
advancement. 

Besides  making  him  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  more  enthusiastic  worker 
such  knowle<lge  makes  him  a  better 
citizen.  It  will  teach  him  more  con- 
vincingly than  abstract  argument,  that 
men  rise,  not  thruugh  the  exploitation 
of  the  weak,  through  liic"k  or  graft. 
but  through  superior  power  and 
knowledge. 

He  will  also,  when  in  a  business 
position,  hear  much  about  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  concern.  Such 
problems  should  not  be  unknown  ter- 
ritory to  him.  His  knowledge  should 
extend  somewhat  beyong  the  figuring 
of  the  correct  amount  of  discount  to 
an  understanding  of  the  part  played 
by  the  note,  the  draft,  and  the  other 
documents  in  the  financial  life  of  the 
concern  and  of  the  nation.  He  must 
(Continued  on  page  3())  j 
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Individuality  in  Handwriting 

By  ELBRIDGE  W.  STEIN 
Examiner  of  Documents,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Writing  is  a  difficult  and  complex 
ct.  It  is  not  instinctive  like  speech, 
ut  ninst  be  acquired  artificially  by 
ears  of  laborious  effort.  Inasmuch  as 
r.  is  an  acauired  act,  training  has  a 
•otcnt    effect    upon   it,    but   it    is    also 

iindamentallv  aflfected  by  the  peculiar  ■  ,   ■ 

lental    and    physical    makeup    of    the     of  the   period   of  instruction 


to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student, 
the  teacher  is  striving  to  secure  a  cer- 
tain result  and  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success,  the  result  will  necessarily  be 
somewhat    uniform. 

A  close  examination   of  the   writing 
of  these  thirty  students  will,  however, 

show     some     remarkable     differences 

even  at  the  time  they  leave  school,  and 
of  today.  It  is  true  that  of  a  class  of  if  they  are  followed  through  the  next 
thirty  'students  of  average  ability,  few  years  a  marked  difference  in  their 
taught  the  same  system  of  movement  writings  will  be  found.  The  one  who 
throughout  their  entire  school  years,  is  employed  in  the  railroad  office  will 
with  a  close  adherence  to  one  set  of  have  writing  peculiarities  that  are  not 
forms,  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  found  in  the  writing  of  the  one  who 
will  write  very  much  alike  at  the  end     is    selling    life    insuranc_e    or    the    one 


This  is 


idividual.  To  a  very  definite  extent 
his  individualizes  the  writing  of  each 
erson,  and  when  there  is  added  to  it 
he  subordination  of  the  writing  act  to 
he  thought  processes  and  it  is  further 
ufluenced  by  the  effects  of  education, 
mployment,  health,  habits,  sight, 
arelessness,  age,  and  all  the  combina- 
ions  of  peculiarities  of  different  de- 
jecs  that  may  be  found  in  one  per- 
on,  it  becomes  in  all  its  combinations 
highly  personal  act  and  has  indi- 
iduality. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  each 
)erson  has  entirely  different  charac- 
eristics  and  qualities  in  his  writing  by 
Vhich  it  is  individualized,  but  it  is 
different  combinations  and  modified 
legrees  of  characteristics  and  qualities 
hat  give  the  identifying  mark.  In  the 
natter  of  forms  alone,  the  letters  and 
haracters  used  in  writing  admit  of 
nillions  of  combinations  with  no  two 
jf  them  exactly  alike.  Pen-position, 
len-emphasis,  speed,  proportions, 
iVigor,  alignment,  spacing,  size,  grace, 
ikill,  care,  angles,  turns,  and  various 
itlur  quality-producing  _  factors  in 
writing  help  to  make  possible  the  myr- 
,ad  number  of  combinations  of  quali- 
ties in  different  handwritings.  Coni- 
."plete  individuality  is  not  shown  by  any 
'single  characteristic  no  matter  how 
important  it  may  be,  but  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  qualities,  characteristics 
'and  attributes  that  enter  into  a  writ- 
ing constitute  unmistakable  individual- 
ity- 

The     varying     muscular     ability     of 
writers   largely   accounts   for   varieties 
^  "of  skill  that  extend  all  the  way  from 
■  the  mastery  of  a  genius,  to  the  heavy- 
handed,  clumsy  work  of  an   incompe- 
tent. Some  writing  is  strong,  bold  and 
.impressive,   while    writing   by   another 
;  hand   will   be    weak,   labored   and    life- 
less.    Letter   forms   may   be   as   accu- 
.  ,rate   as  copper  plate   engraving   or  an 
illegible    scrawl    that    can    hardly    be 
'  deciphered.     Slant   may   range   all   the 
1  )way  from  a  back  hand  to  an  excessive 
'   slant    forward.      Likewise,    there    may 
be    extremes    of    every    quality,    form 
'  and  condition  in  writing,  and  between 
these    extremes    lies    a    vast    territory 
throughout  the  entire  scope   of  which 
different    writers   modify    and   individ- 
ualize both  letter  forms  and  habits  of 
movement    in    different    ways    and    in 
varying  degrees. 

There  are  some  competent  observ- 
ers and  students  of  the  subject  who 
fear  a  lack  of  individuality  will  be  de- 
veloped in  the  writing  of  the  learners 


t  should  be,  for  while  the  instruc- 
tion should  to  some  extent  be  adapted 


following  agriculture.  The  writing  of 
the  banker  will  differ  from  that  of  t.he 
engineer;     the    accountant,    from    the 


FORTY-THREE  KINDS  OF  "P" 


This  illustration  represents  the  in- 
dividual modification  of  the  system  or 
copybook  form  of  capital  "P"  as  used 
by  forty-three  different  writers.  Here 
is  the  plain  and  the  jumble,  the  shaded 


English  Roundhand.  On  the  question 
of  skill  compare  thirty-four  with 
thirty-si.x,  the  size  of  forty  with  that 
of  three,  the  plainness  of  five  with  the 
illegibility  of  thirty-one,  and  the   sim- 


and  the  hair  line,  the  old  and  the  mod-  plicity  of  twenty-one   with   the   freak- 

ern,    the    skillful   and    the    bungle,    yet  ishness    of    thirty-five, 

each  the  natural  handwriting  of  some  A   study   of  the   variety   of   this   one 

person  who  did  not  strive  for  variety  letter  will  give  some  idea  of  what  the 

or  to  be   different  from  what  he   was  entire   alphabet   with   the   many   possi- 

taught.     Compare  sixteen,  the  modern  ble   combinations   of  letters   shows   in 

Vertical,    with    twenty-three,    the    Old  the  handwriting  of  an  individual. 
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iron  worker;  the  doctor,  from  the 
grocer;  the  man  from  the  wonian; 
and  so  on  through  the  entire  hst. 

Some  of  the  things  that  influence 
the  develop:r.ent  of  an  individual  style 
or  manner  of  writing  are:  (1)  In- 
struction and  Practice,  both  as  to  kind 
and  extent;  (2)  Natural  and  Acquired 
Muscular  Skill  of  the  Writer;  (3) 
\'aryinR  Degrees  of  Coordination  of 
the  Mental  and  Muscular  EtTort;  (4) 
Artistic  Ability  of  the  Person;  (">) 
Amount  of  Care  given  to  the  Writing 
Act;  (li)  Occupation;  (7)  Language; 
(s)  Sex;  (9)  Temperament,  and  all 
the  combination  of  physical  and  men- 
tal qualities  that  may  have  an  effect 
on  an  act  so  complex  and  unconscious 
as   writing. 

DE  HAAS 

(C)ntinued  from  page  24) 
learn  that  the  organization  of  wliich 
he  fjr.ns  a  part  is  a  nicely  balanced 
It;  it,  that  the  financial  resources  which 
f  jrm  its  life-blood,  are  not  li  r.itlcss, 
and  arc  obtained  in  accordance  with 
fcicTitific  l.Tws.  He  will  then  see  the 
!"niancial  limitations  of  the  concern 
and  will  understand  the  relation  be- 
tween the  financial  condition -of  the 
nation,  the  wages  of  the  e:iiployees, 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  and  the 
1  rice  of  I'h;  product. 

He  should  be  taught  that  the  loca- 
tion of  a  store  or  facory  and  the 
naure  and  arrangement  of  its  physical 
equipment  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the 
financial  success  of  the  concern,  and 
he  should  be  shown  the  way  in  which 
guess-work  in  these  matters  may  be 
displaced   by   scientific   method. 

Finally,  he  should  have  some  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  part  played 
in  the  business  world  by  the  various 
institutions  with  which  he  will  come 
in  daily  contact.  The  bank,  the  trans- 
p  nation  company,  the  insurance  com- 
pany, the  stock-exchange,  the  ciisto  rs 
house,  should  mean  more  to  him  than 
names  of  huildings,  or  addresses  to 
which  checks  must  be  sent.  Their 
social  and  commercial  functions 
should  be  made  clear  to  hi  ii. 

Wouhl  not  a  course  such  as  1  have 
broadly  outlined  require  too  much 
lime  and  prove  too  difficult  for  the 
young  student? 

I  realize  that  this  question  would 
be  well  taken.  Though  we  may  all 
agree  upon  the  point  that  such 
knowledge  about  his  environment  is 
as  indispensable  to  a  future  business 
man  as  is  a  knowledge  of  soils, 
olanls,  and  animals  to  a  prospective 
farmer,  we  may  still  not  see  our  way 
clear  to  give  him  this  infor;nation. 

It  is  not  too  ambilions  an  under- 
taking. It  is  no  more  ambili:ins  than 
a  course  in  geography  which  under- 
takes to  describe  the  physical  wirtd 
to  the  student,  or  a  course  in  history 
which  paints  the  rise  and  fall  of  eiu- 
pires. 

1  have  taught  this  type  of  course 
for  some  eight  years  to  unive'sity 
students  and  have  found  siiflicient 
lime  in  one  semester  to  give  Ibem  a 
picture  of  the  business  world.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  each  topic  dis- 
cussed   could    have    been    worked    out 


in  much  greater  detali.  One  could 
easily  talk  for  two  years  on  the  bank 
alone.  The  information  imparted  need 
not  be  complete.  It  must  be  funda- 
mental, going  into  detail,  only  where 
details  illustrate  principles. 

in  the  high  school  it  may  prove 
more  workable  to  lengthen  the 
course  to  one  year,  so  that  progress 
may  be  more  slow  and  more  tine  may 
be  devoted  to  class-room  discussion 
and  possibly  to  excursions.  You  may 
ask  is  not  such  a  course  too  difficult 
for  pupils  of  high  school  age?  I  could 
point  to  a  number  of  high  schools  and 
especially  to  high  schools  of  com- 
merce, like  the  high  school  of  com- 
merce in  New  York  City  where  such 
courses  are  at  present  being  taught, 
or  to  no  less  than  thirty  private  busi- 
ness college  chains,  who  find  such  a 
course  not  too  heavy  for  students  with 
a  less  thoroughly  laid  educational 
foundation  than  that  of  the  average 
high    school    student. 

This  course  is  not  nearly  as  difficult 
for  a  young  mind  as  a  course  in  eco- 
nonncs.  which  by  this  time  is  con- 
sidered quite  generally  as  suitable  to 
a  secondary  school.  In- fact,  a  course 
in  economics  is  far  more  difficult.  For 
much  of  economics  deals  with  ab- 
stractions and  fails  to  carry  the  con- 
viction of  actuality,  which  alone  will 
awaken  sustained  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils.  1  hav^  always 
found  the  course  in  business  organi- 
zation and  administration  the  most 
teachable  course  1  ever  taught.  In 
other  courses  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  sugar-coat  the  pill,  as  it  were; 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  minds 
of  the  i)ui>ils  in  the  subject-matter  to 
be  aught.  But  even  then  the  most 
that  can  be  achieved  is  a  kind  of 
riassive  interest,  an  interest  applied 
from  without,  an  educational  narcotic 
as  it   were. 

There  can  be  no  true  reception  of 
knowledge  without  an  active  reaction 
in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  No  train- 
ing can  be  really  and  lastingly  suc- 
cessful which  is  not  based  upon  the 
pupils'  interest.  Few  pupils  cone  to 
the  chemistry  class  craving  knowledge 
about  sulphuric  acid,  the  active  inter- 
est is  not  usually  present.  But  start 
in  telling  the  pupils  something  about 
the  business  life  which  they  are  about 
to  enter  and  they  bristle  with  active 
and   positive   interest. 

They  actually  crave  for  an  under- 
standing of  business  which  mere  tech- 
nical skill  does  not  give  then.  They 
find  in  the  work  a  means  of  self- 
expression.  The  average  boy  has 
visualized  himself  as  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  filling  some  position  far 
above  the  one  he  will  enter  when 
leaving  school.  He  likes  to  discuss 
the  problems  which  would  demand 
his   attention   in    that    higher   position. 

The  subjecl-matter  also  has  a  cer- 
tain dim  familiarity  for  him.  On  al- 
most every  business  topic  he  has  made 
some  observations  of  his  own.  He 
has  read  the  papers  and  has  heard 
business  discussed  at  home  and  on  the 
street.      He   has   formed    his   opinions. 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  course 
of   study    which    presents    such    possi- 


bilities for  teaching  as  the  one 
question.  Active  interest  is  iireset 
from  the  beginning,  the  process  ( 
learning  satisfies  the  pupil's  desire  ft 
self-expression,  and  the  teacher  has 
store  of  observations,  opinions,  a:| 
half-understood  facts  to  draw  upon 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  cours 
of  study  which  offers  such  possibil 
ties  for  mental  discipline.  The  gre;t 
est  discipline  always  comes  from 
closer  analysis  of  one's  own  expi 
ience  and  observation.  The  mind  t\ 
velops  most,  not  through  absorbinj 
but    through    unfolding. 

If  you  ask  me.  therefore,  wi 
should  such  a  course  be  taught  in 
secondary  school.  1  answer:  It  wi 
give  the  pupils  a  better  knowledge  < 
the  environment  in  whicli  they  wi 
make  their  living.  It  will  teach  thti 
to  observe  closely,  and  to  analyj 
their  experience  and  knowledge, 
will  make  then  better  business  i 
and   better  citizens. 

KENDALL 

(Continued  from  page  'X'i) 
rect,  comfortable  position,  the  corrci 
way  of  holding  the  pen,  free 
moveirent  must  not  only  be  laugh 
but  be  carefully  and  persistently  f" 
lowed  uip  day  after  day  until  they  I'l 
come  natural.  Most  of  the  problei 
of  upper  grade  teachers  are  the  brea 
ing  up  of  the  wrong  habits  formed 
earlier  years. 

It  is  a  supeintendent's  place   to   s 
that  new  improved   methods  and   iu' 
devices  in   penmanship  arc  introduce- 
into   the   schools.      Good    results   ha  ■ 
followed   the  introduction  of  standa 
measurement  scales  in  writing.     Th 
arc  not  fully  developed  as  yet,  and  :i 
not   easy   to  apply,  but   they   are  bu 
on  the  right  idea.     When  a  child   hi 
a    chance    to    grade    his    own    writii 
with  a  standard  scale  and  really  wan: 
to    excel    his    own    record,    soniethii 
worth  while  has  been  accomplished. 

As   in   every   art,   good    tools   are 
pri;i'.e     necessity.       \     scratchy     pe 
faded   ink   or  a  poor  quality   of  pap<- 
will   kill   the  ambition  of  anyone. 

I'erhai)s  in  no  other  branch  are  eii 
couragement  and  recognition  of  fait': 
ful  effort  more  effective  than  in  pen 
manship.  Certificates  of  altainmen 
awards  at  county  fairs,  writing  exhili 
its.  all  have  their  value  if  proper 
used.  The  superintendent  can  u 
these  for  keei)ing  alive  the  intere- 
Some  of  our  rural  schools  take  f:i 
premiums  for  penmanship  every  ye 
and  are  proud  of  their  achievement. 

But.   what    we    need    most   of   all. 
seems  to  me,  is  better  follow-up  woi  j 
in  this  subject.     It  is  probably  a  fad 
that  the  best  writing  is  found  in  aboii 
the  sixth  grade.     After  tbal  there  is 
gradual  decline,  and  by  the  end  of  til 
high   school   much   of   the   fruit   of  tli( 
good    penmanship    work    done    in    tli 
grades   has   been   lost.     This   is   a 
w'as'le  of  effort.     What  is  the  re'ned> 
Good    penmanship    must    he    foilowej 
ui)  and  beco:re  a  part  of  the  instrm', 
tion  in  all  written  work  to  the  end  > 
Ihe    course    if    we    are    to    turn    out 
product  in  Penmanship  worthy  of  on 
schools. 
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Writing  in  Primary  Grades 

By  O.  G.  MARTZ, 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  Norwood.  Ohio 


All  penmen  and  teachers  of  pen- 
manship agree  to  the  fact  that  a  hand- 
riting  to  be  practical  must  be  one 
hich  embodies  freedom  and  ease  in 
:ecution  as  well  as  legibility.  But 
)w  to  obtain  these  different  qualities 
the  first  writing  of  lower  grade 
iildren,  and  maintain  and  develop 
em  throughout  the  remaining  school 
;ars.  is  a  question  upon  which  many 
idely  differ. 

The  One  Common  Sense  Method 
.\fter  many  years  of  teaching  and 
iipcrvising  penmanship  I  am  fully 
)nvinced  that  there  is  but  one  com- 
on  sense,  pedagogical  method  of 
aching  beginners  -to  write.  This 
)nclusion  has  been  reached  by  close 
jjservation  and  careful  stud}-  of  class- 
om  work,  and  by  comparisons  of 
le  penmanship  of  children  who  have 
arned  to  write  by  different  methods. 
These  observations  and  compari- 
3ns  have  shown  that  children  who 
^ave  been  taught  from  the  beginning 
)  write  small,  or  who  have  been  al- 
)wed  to  use  pens  too  early  in  their 
enmanship  lessons,  have  invariably 
bquired  incorrect  writing  habits.  In- 
arrect  penholding.  unhealthful  posi- 
ons,  and  slow  cramped  finger  move- 
lent  are  the  direct  and  natural  re- 
jlts  of  teaching  small  writing  to  chil- 
ren  of  the  primary  grades,  or  of  their 
!sing  pens  before  there  is  some  de- 
elopment  of  their  muscular  control. 
.  Children  reach  the  First  Grade  with 
I  very  limited  control  of  their  muscu- 
,ir  activities.  They  are  untrained  and 
icapable  of  handling  successfully 
ny  instrument  as  delicate  and  fine 
ointed  as  a  pen.  At  this  undeveloped 
tage  it  is  wrong  to  give  a  child  a  pen 
0  produce  the  difficult  and  intricate 
orms  of  small  script  characters.  We 
lust  consider  that  it  requires  good 
ontrol  of  the  muscles  on  the  part  of 
dults  to  perform  small,  accurate  writ- 
a%,  with  freedom  and  ease.  And  be- 
ides  having  a  higher  degree  of  mus- 
ular  development  and  control  'the 
dult  has  a  much  clearer  conception  of 
he    formation   of   letters. 

Now  First  Grade  children  have  little 
)r  no  conception  of  letter  forms.  So 
t  is  just  as  difficult  for  their  little  un- 
leveloped  minds  to  picture  small 
^cript  letters  correctly  as  it  is  for 
heir  untrained  muscles  to  execute 
hem.  .Add  to  this  the  difficulty  of 
landling  a  sharp,  fine  pointed  pen, 
ivhich  requires  a  steady  hand  and  deli- 
cate touch  to  manipulate  successfully 
md  you  have  given  the  child  a  task 
'ar  beyond  its  limitations. 

Just  as  it  is  easier  for  children  of 
he  primary  grades  to  conceive  the 
arger  forms  so  it  is  easier  for  them  to 
execute  the  larger  muscular  move- 
nents   freely. 

The  Blackboard  First 
For  these  reasons  the  blackboard  is 


the  best  medium  for  teaching  begin- 
ning First  Graders.  Not  only  do  they 
get  a  clearer  conception  of  letters  but 
the  execution  of  them  upon  the  board 
is  not  beyond  their  childhood  limita- 
tions and  capacities.  Besides  the  black- 
board practice  also  serves  to  develop 
and  train  the  same  muscles  that  in 
later  years  perform  the  finer  move- 
ments in  adult  writing. 

.^fter  a  few  weeks  of  blackboard 
writing  large  pencils  and  wide  ruled 
paper  may  be  substituted  and  used 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
year  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  is 
reached.  By  this  time  children  who 
have  been  properly  taught  and  trained 
in  the  use  of  the  pencil  will  then  have 
developed  sufficient  muscular  control 
and  freedom  of  motion  to  handle  a 
pen  lightly  and  smoothly,  and  to  glide 
with  freedom  and  ease  from  letter  to 
letter  the  forms  of  which  they  now 
have  a  good  conception.  All  th'rough 
the  pencil  stage  the  writing  should  be 
done  with  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
right  arm  from  the  desk,  which  admits 
of  a  wider  range  and  freer  movement. 
But  just  before  installing  pens  each 
child  should  be  required  to  lower  the 
right  arm  until  it  rests  upon  the  desk. 
Thus  by  pivoting  the  arm  upon  the 
muscle  in  front  of  the  elbow  a  greater 
control  of  the  arm  movement  is  se- 
cured, and  another  step  is  gained  to- 
ward the  acquirement  of  rapid,  legible, 
accurate   business   writing. 

Of  necessity  the  First  Grade  writing 
must  be  done  at  a  very  moderate  rate 
of  speed.  But  the  gradual  develop^- 
ment  of  the  muscular  control  permits 
a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  writing 
from  year  to  year,  and  grade  to  grade, 
as  well  as  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
rate  of  speed. 

Following  this  method  it  will  be 
found  that  at  no  stage  of  progress 
will  the  child  be  confronted  in  his 
penmanship  lessons,  nor  in  his  daily 
written  work,  with  a  task  too  difficult 
for  his  performance.  The  size  of  the 
writing,  the  rate  of  speed,  and  the 
materials  used  conform  with  his 
natural  and  gradual  development. 
Each  progressive  step  will  be  marked 
by  plain,  legible  writing  performed 
freely  and  easily.  And  the  finished 
product  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Grades  will  be  a  free,  rapid,  practical 
handwriting  suitable  for  all  future 
purposes. 

For  the  reasons  just  mentioned  the 
Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Movement 
Writing  is  an  ideal  system  of  penman- 
ship. The  large  writing  for  beginners, 
with  the  gradual  reduction  in  size,  and 
increase  in  the  rate  of  speed  through 
the  grades:  the  use  of  the  blackboard 
in  the  beginning,  and  pencils  in  the 
first  years;  and  the  simplified  forms  of 
letters  are  all  psychologically  and 
pedagogically    correct.      The    size    of 


the  writing,  the  rate  of  speed,  and 
the  method  of  performance  is  at  all 
times  within  the  child's  limitations  and 
capacities,  and  permits  of  free  legible 
writing  in  all  grades.  One  need  only 
examine  the  penmanship  in  schools 
where  the  Zaner  Method  is  being 
taught  efficiently  to  be  convinced  of 
the  merits  of  this  method  of  develop- 
ing good  writers  in  grade  schools. 


THE   PENMANSHIP  COURSE 
Hazel  E.   Smeed 

Below  is  a  report  from  the  Penmanship 
Supervisor  of  the  Scranton  Public  Schools  to 
Dr.  S.  E.  Weber,  Superintendent  of  the  Scran- 
ton Schools.  Miss  Hazel  Smeed,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  is  securing  excellent  results  from  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  judging  from  the  many 
specimens  which  have  been  sent  in  for  criticism 
during   the   past   few   years. 

Our  course  of  study  comprises  three 
main  divisions.  The  first  one  covers 
the  work  of  grades  one  and  two.  In 
these  grades,  the  children  are  taught 
to  gain  freedom  of  movement  by 
means  of  large  writing  both  at  the 
blackboard  and  at  the  seats.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  young  children 
should  not  be  required  to  make  finely 
adjusted  movements.  This  vifould  be 
necessary  if  they  were  taught  to  pro- 
duce  writing   small  in   size. 

The  second  division  of  our  course 
includes  the  work  which  is  done  in 
grades  three  and  four.  While  fine 
writing  is  not  insisted  upon,  a  legible 
product  written  with  freedom  is  the 
aim.  If  healthful  position  and  correct 
habits  are  mastered  in  these  grades, 
good  writing  will  follow. 

The  work  of  grades  five  to  eight 
inclusive  makes  up  the  third  part  of 
the  course.  Here,  the  work  is  of  a 
technical  nature.  The  pupils  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  position  and  move- 
ment drills  in  the  preceding  grades 
and  they  are  able  now  to  produce 
writing  that  is  finer  in  form. 

Writing  Certificates  offer  a  good  in- 
centive for  fine  writing  in  the  upper 
grades.  For  this  reason,  the  pupils  of 
grades  six,  seven  and  eight  are  encour- 
aged to  submit  specimens  of  their 
writing  to  the  Zaner  Company  twice 
a  year  for  the  Grammar  Grade  Certi- 
ficate. Last  year  583  of  these  Certifi- 
cates were  granted  to  the  students. 
This  number  includes  45  which  were 
awarded  to  Continuation  School 
pupils.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  half 
year  328  Certificates  were  granted  to 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils 
and  41  were  won  by  pupils  of  the  Con- 
tinuation  Schools. 

Teachers'  Meetings 

Semi-monthly  meetings  are  held  for 
the  instruction  of  new  teachers  and 
others  who  do  not  hold  the  Penman- 
ship Certificate  of  the  Scranton  Public 
Schools.  The  instruction  includes  the 
methods  of  presenting  the  work  in  the 
various  grades,  as  well  as  penmanship 
practice.  Last  year  54  teachers  quali- 
fied for  these  Teachers'  Certificates. 
At  the  present  time  45  teachers  and 
substitutes  are  attending  these  meet- 
ings. 

Much  of  the  supervision  in  writing 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half  has  been 
(Continued   on   page   21) 
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National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

HOTEL  STATLER  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
December  27,  28,  29  and  30,  1921 


FEDERATION  PROGRAM 

TUESDAY.    DECEMBER    27 

K<L,'i^ttai:.ai  <A  im-nihtTS.  fir^t  floor  lobby. 
John   Alfred   White.    General    Secretary. 

1:30  to  5:00  o'clock:  Visit  to  St.  Louis 
Industries.  Assemble  at  south  entrance  of 
Hotel  Statler  at   1:30   P.   M. 

7:00  P.  M.:  Informal  Reception  in  the  Ball 
Room. 

WEDNESDAY.    DECEMBER    28 
10:30   to   12:30   o'clock 

Address  of  Welcome  by  a  distinguished  Mis- 
sourian. 

Response:  John  E.  Gill,  Vice-President, 
Rider    ColIeBC.    Trenton,    N.    J. 

President's  Address:  Robert  A.  Grant,  Yeat- 
man   High  School.  St.   Louis. 

The  Situation  of  Commercial  Education  in 
the  United  States  Today.  —  E.  W.  Barnhart. 
Chief.  Commercial  Education  Service.  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington. 
D.   C. 

THURSDAY.    DECEMBER    29 
10:30   to   12:00  o'clock 

Some  Experiences  as  Personal  Secretary  and 
Official  Reporter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States, — Charles  Lee  Swem.  Managing  Editor, 
The  Gregg  Writer,  Chicago. 

Disarmament  as  a  Business  Proposition, — 
Hon.   Charles  M.   Hay,   St.   Louis,   Missouri. 

6:30  P.  M.  FEDER.\TION  BANQUET 
(Informal). 

Election  of  Officers.  Selection  of  Place  of 
Meeting. 

Address:  Hon.  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Presi- 
dent, Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids.  Michigan; 
Ex-Governor  of   Michigan. 

Entertainment. 

FRIDAY.    DECEMBER   30 
12:30  to  4:00  o'clock 

FEDERATIOX  LUN'CHEON.  Entertain- 
ment. 

Training  for  Business  on  a  Scientific  Basis, — 
Ral^h  B.  Wilson,  Director  of  Service.  Rabson's 
Statistical   Organization,  Wellesley   Hills.   Mass. 

Accounting  as  a  Profession  and  its  Scope  in 
Secondary  Schools.— H.  T.  Scovill.  Professor  of 
Accountancy,  University  of  Illinois.  Discus- 
sion by  W.,  S.  Krcbs.  Professor  of  Accounting, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

Report    of    Committees. 

Installation   of    New    Officers. 

.Adjournment. 

PROGRAM 
Private   Commercial   Schools   Depart- 
ment 
WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    28 
9:00  to   10:30  A.   M. 
President's   Address. — Arthur   F.   TuII,    Presi- 
dent. The  Business  Institute.  Detroit,  Michigan. 
What   Shall    We  Teach   to   Meet   the    Present 
Demand? — James    W.    Drye,  •Spcnccrian    Com- 
mercial   School.    Louisville.    Kentucky.      Discus- 
s'lnn   hy    Paul   S.    Lomax.    Director  of   Commer- 
cial  Education,  Trenton,   New  Jersey. 

Supervision  of  .School  Room  Work.— D.  D. 
Miller.  Miller  School  of  liusinrss.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER   29 
9:00  to   10:30  A.   M. 
Good    Will    and     How    to    liuild    It.— W.    N. 
Watson.     Lincoln     Business     College,     Lincoln. 
Nebraska. 

A  Snnc  Advertising  Policy. — D.  L.  Mussel- 
man,  President,  Gem  City  Business  College, 
Uuincy.    Illinois. 

Value  of  Co-oper.-ition  Among  Business 
School  Men. — Arthur  G.  Skecles,  Business  Edu- 
cator,   Columbus,    flhio. 

FRIDAY.  DECEMBER  30 
9:00  to  10:30  A.  M. 
College  Credits  for  Business  School  Work,— 
Almon  F.  Gates,  President,  Waterloo  Business 
fv.iic^'e.  Waterloo.  Iowa.  Discussion  by  La- 
Verne  A.  Wilson,  President.  Ellis  Puhfishing 
('..  ,    H.nttic  friek.  Michigan. 

S.ilesmanshiji  m  a  Btisiness  .School. — -James 
S.  Knox,  Knox  Business  Book  Company, 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Unfinished    Business.      Election   of   Officers. 
Adjournment. 


PROGRAM 

Public  School  Section 

WEDNESDAY.   DECEMBER  28 

9:00    to    10:30 

"Junior  Business  Training" 

I.  The  lunior  High  Scho.,1  in  its  Relation 
to  Junior  Occupations. — E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief, 
Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board 
for    Vocational    Education,    Washington,    D.    C. 

II.  Discussions,  opened  by  M.  B.  Wooten, 
Lafayette  Bloom  Junior  High  School,  Cincin- 
nati,   Ohio. 

III.  The  Continuation  Schools  as  a  part  of 
America's  Public  School  System  and  their 
Work  in  the  Training  of  Boys  and  Girls  for 
Junior  Occupations, — T.  E.  Spencer,  Super- 
visor of  Continuation  Schools,  St.  Louis, 
M 


THURSDAY.    DECEMBER    29 
9:00   to    10:00 

"Senior  Business  Training" 

I.  To  what  extent  shi.uld  the  training  in  the 
Senior  High  School  be  Vocational?  —  B.  B. 
Beat,  Lincoln  High  School,  Hibbing.  Minne- 
sota. 

II.  Discussino.  opened  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Gep- 
hart,  Dean.  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 
Washington  University  and  V'ice-President  of 
First    N'ational    Bank,   St.    Louis. 

III.  How  can  the  commercial  teacher  func- 
tion in  the  matter  of  part-time  work,  vocational 
guidance,  placement  and  follow-up  work,  in 
relation  to  senior  occupations, — Paul  S.  Lomax, 
Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

IV.  Discussions,  opened  by  Clay  D.  Slinker, 
Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Dcs  Moines. 
Iowa. 

FRIDAY.    DECEMBER    30 
9:00    to    10:30 

"Commercial  Vocations  Training" 

I.  The  Universitv  i.h.s  the  Uiiiversitv  Ex- 
tension and  their  relation  to  Commercial  Voca- 
tions,— Prof.  O.  E.  Klingaman,  Director  Ex- 
tension Division.  Univ.  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

II.  The  Commercial  Teacher's  Opportunity 
for  Advancement  in  America's  Public  School 
System  and  in  the  Field  of  Commerce. — Prof. 
W.  S.  Krebs.  School  of  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance. Washington  Univ..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

III.  Report  of  Committees. 

IV.  Election   of   Officers. 


PROGRAM 
Business  Round  Table 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    28 
2    to  4    P.    M. 

Value  of  Ideals  to  the  Business  Educator,— 
Abbie  A.  Brown,  Miss  Brown's  School  of 
Business.   Milwaukee.   Wisconsin. 

Accounting  in  the  School  Room.  — W.  W. 
Weaver.  Alliance  Business  College.  Alliance. 
Ohio.  Discussion  bv  W.  H.  Howland,  Brown's 
Business  College,   Peoria.  Illinois. 

The  Commercial  Teacher  and  the  Business 
World.— A.  E.  Rowland.  Wisconsin  Commer 
cial    .\en<l,mv.     Atilwnukee.    Wisconsin. 

THURSDAY.    DECEMBER   29 
2   to  4    P.    M. 

Methods  of  Instruction  and  What  to  Eini)ha- 
sizc  in  the  Arithmetic  Course. — Thomas  T.  Goff, 
Slate  Normal  School.  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 
Discussion. 

The  Business  Law  Course — Its  Scope  and 
How  to  Teach  It. — Alfred  W.  Bays,  Professor 
of  Commercial  Law,  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  III.  General 
Discussion. 

Mechanical   .\ccounting  for  Business  Schools. 
— Simon    R.    Hoover,   Assistant    Principal,   High 
School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland.   Ohio. 
FRIDAY.    DECEMBER   30 
10:30  to   12  A.  M. 

The  Penmanship  Course  and  How  to  Present 
It.— H.  B.  Lehman.  Central  High  School.  St. 
Louis.  Missouri.  Discussion  hy  Arthur  G. 
Skecles.  Editor.  The  Business  Educator.  Colum- 
bus. Ohio:  W.  C.  Henning.  Principal,  Ced.ar 
Rapids    Business   College.   Cedar    Rapids,    Iowa. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 


'•Cl> 
Bragg.   C 


PROGRAM 

Shorthand  Round  Table 

WEDNESDAY.    2:00    to   4:00 

Typewriting. — J 


Results    Wc    Ha 


eland   High   School,   St.    Loul 


ed    Ir 


"Cleveland  "    Plan.    —    F.    H.    Gillesp 
Commercial   Department.   Arsenal   Technical 
S.,   Indianapolis,    Indiana. 

Standard    Requirements    for    Graduation    f-  i  i 
the    Stenographic    Course,   —    J.    H.    Kutsc 
Pmicipal.   Secretarial  Dept.,  Spencerian   Set 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Shorthand  Methods  —  Are  They  Logical  ;  , 
Psychological?  —  Miss  Emma  M.  McCre  ^ 
Parker   High    School,    Chicago. 

The  PsvcholoRV  of  Teaching  Tvpewrii  k 
(Illustrated  bv  some  of  the  leading  cxi  j 
typists  of  the  world),— E.  W.  Barnhart.  CI  J 
C'ommercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Bi  I 
for  \'ocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  (  ' 
THURSDAY,   2:00   to  4:00 

A  Prognostic  Test  for  Typewriting, —  Mi 
Mary  A.  Lynch,  Cleveland  High  School.  . 
Louis.    Mo. 

A  Better  Type  of  Contest  in  Typewriting  .  I 
C.  E.  Birch,  Supervisor  of  Commet  1 
Branches.   City    Schools,   Lawrence,   Kans.       f  | 

Methods    and    Devices    Recently    Adopted  > 
Our     Shorthand     Department, — Mary     A.     ( 
lagher.  Owner,  Brown's  Business  College,  K 
kakee,   Illinois. 

The  Secretarial  Course  in  the  Collet' 
School  of  Commerce. — Miss  Ann  Brewing 
Instructor  in  Secretarial  Work,  University 
Chicago. 

Typewriting  Technique  {For  Beginners; 
lustrated), — Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz,  The  Rose 
Fritz  School  for  Secretarial  Training,  > 
York   City. 

Election  of  Officers. 

FRIDAY.    10:30    to    12:00 

A  Few  Ideas  .\bout  the  Shorthand  Cour 
—Mrs.  Pearl  Kiddoo-Crouch,  Public  Scho 
Chicago. 

Examinations    and    Standards    for    Promoti 
and      Graduation      (Exhibit      of     examinatid 
questions,    record    fonns,    etc.), — Miss    lone 
Dufly.    Owner.   Van    Sant   School    of    Busim 
Omaha,    Nebraska. 

Typewriting  Technique  (For  Advanced  S 
dents;  Illustrated), — Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz,  '1' 
Rose  L.  Fritz  School  for  Secretarial  Traini' 
New    York   City. 

PROGRAM,  COMMERCIAL 

SECTION 

National  Society  for  Vocational 

Education 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Conventi 
of  the  National  Society  for  Vocatior 
Education  is  to  be  held  in  Kans: 
City,  January  .j,  fi,  7.  1922.  This  met 
iiig  promises  to  be  one  of  the  large 
and  most  helpful  in  the  history  of  tl 
organization.  , 

Section  meetings  will  be  held  jc 
pcriions  interested  in  Agricultural  ~ 
ucation,  Industrial  Education,  Trail 
ing  in  Industry,  \'ocatioiial  Hon 
Making,  Part-Time  Education.  Indp 
trial  Rehabilitation,  and  Teach 
Trainng,  btsdes  the  Comnicrcal  Ed 
cation  Section. 

Commercial  Education  Section 
Chairman.  F.  G.  Xichols.  State  Dirci 

tor  Commercial   Education,  Pa. 
Retailing    Education    in    Schools    ai 

Department   Stores. 
Business  Training  in  the  full-time,  tl 

co-operative,  the  part-time  and  evei! 

ing  schools. 
Supervision  and  Direction  of  Comme 

cial    Education. 
A    preliminary    report    on    a    Natioi 

wide   Survey   of  Senior   Commerci 

Occupations. 

For  a  copy  of  the  final  prograr 
which  will  be  ready  for  distributic 
aI)out  December  L'ith,  write  to  the  o 
fice  of  the  \ational  Society  for  Voc 
tional  Education,  140  West  42nd  S' 
New  York  City. 


^     .^^r3^ia//i^U^^/iu¥i/^      ^ 
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B.    E.    STARS 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 


* 


A   MESSAGE    TO    TEACHERS 
Written  by  Students 

■  The  three  letters  publislied  below 
.■ere  submitted  in  the  N  C.  T.  F. 
-etter  Writing  Contest,  and  were  sent 
s  by  President  Grant.  We  do  not 
mow  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
/on  a  prize.  That  matter  is  in  the 
''■ands  of  a  committee  and  will  not  be 
ecided  for  several  weeks  yet.  We  do 
:now,  however,  that  these  are  splen- 
id  letters,  and  if  any  one  else  can 
vrite  a  better  one  he  certainly  de- 
serves a  prize. 

I 
Dear   Fellow   Teacher: 

As  a  commercial  teacher,  it  will  no 
loubt  interest  you  to  learn  that  the 
;4th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
iona!  Commercial  Teachers'  Federa- 
ion  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
rom  December  2T  to  30,  1921. 

There    are     ten     reasons    why    you 
ihould  attend  the  convention: 
,    1.     You  meet  teachers  and  exchange 
news  on  certain  subjects. 

2.  You  hear  some  of  the  most 
Prominent  business  educators  speak 
)n  education. 

3.  The  exhibits  of  the  convention, 
,vhich  consist  of  the  latest  and  most 
;fficient  inventions  of  the  commercial 
world,  are  exhibited  and  explained  by 
experts. 

4.  You  improve  your  intellectual 
standing. 

5.  There  will  be  reduced  railway 
rates. 

6.  The  large  libraries  of  St.  Louis 
are  at  your  disposal. 

7.  If  you  attend  the  convention, 
'you  will  then  be  sure  that  you  are 
keeping  up  with  the  progress  of  edu' 
cation. 

8.  You  may  get  an  idea  which  may 
be  worth  to  you  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  trip. 

9.  St.  Louis  has  been  said  to  pos- 
sess one  of  the  best  educational  sys- 
tems to  be  had.  Co:r.pare  j'our  system 
of  teaching  with  that  of  the  teachers 
of  St.  Louis. 

10.  You  will  come  back  full  of  ideas 
as  to  how  to  arrange  your  work  to  the 
fullest   advantage. 

St.  Louis  is  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
city  has  nearly  200  schools.  The 
Washington  and  St.  Louis  Universi- 
ties are  among  the  leading  advanced 
educational  institutions.  Twenty-six 
railroads  enter  St.  Louis.  The  con- 
vention will  be  held  at  Hotel  Statler, 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  .\merica, 
where  teachers  may  reside  and  attend 
the  convention  at  the  same  time. 

If  vou  are  not  a  member  of  the 
N.  C'  T.  F.,  kindly  mail  $2  to  the 
secretary,  John  Alfred  White.  818 
Monroe  St.,  Gary,  Indiana,  who  will 
send  you  a  membership  card. 


If  you  attend  this  convention,  you 
will  have  traveled  one  more  step  to- 
ward success,  and  when  using  the 
ideas  gained  at  the  convention,  you 
will  have  no  fear  of  their  being  in- 
correct. 

Yours  for  a  Successful  Convention, 
WILLIAM   BAKER. 

Submitted  by  William  Baker,  age  15, 
a  student  in  St.  John's  Technical  High 
School,   Winnipeg.   Manitoba,   Canada. 


II 


Fellow  Teachers: 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MARK 
HOPKINS! 
If  you  by  merely  purchasing  a  rail- 
road ticket  could  have  such  an  inter- 
view, you  know  that  you  would  not 
hesitate  to  buy  it.  And  yet  there  are 
as  great  men  living  today  that  you 
may  meet,  and  that  you  as  a  commer- 
cial teacher  ought  to  meet.  You  need 
the  inspiration  of  the  present  more 
than  of  the  past. 

There  are  teachers  who  by  the  na- 
ture of  what  they  teach  must  be 
versed  in  history,  or  in  truths  that  do 
not  change,  but  you  must  be  modern. 
Your  world  changes  so  rapidly  that 
books  written  on  business  only  ten 
years  ago  are  today  worthless.  You 
must  keep  up  with  the  times  and  j^et 
you  cannot  always  attend  summer 
schools,  so  the  only  substitute  for  this 
condition  is  to  attend  our  large  con- 
ventions. 

.-\  manager  of  a  commercial  school 
once  told  me  that  at  one  time  his 
school  was  so  small  that  it  seemed 
absurd  to  keep  it  open.  However,  one 
fall  he  went  to  a  convention  and  from 
the  inspiration  and  suggestions  he  re- 
ceived there  came  home  with  a  new 
vision.  In  a  few  years  his  school  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  in  the  state. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  value 
that  can  come  from  attending  a  con- 
vention. Struggling  schools  and  weak 
departments  are  always  built  up  as  a 
result. 

Opportunity  is  always  present  at 
conventions,  too.  I  heard  a  famous 
man  say  recently  that  he  would  still 
be  an  obscure  teacher  in  a  small  vil- 
lage if  it  had  not  been  for  going  to 
conventions  where  he  came  in  contact 
with  prominent  men,  and  by  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  them  secured  big 
positions.  Even  the  write-up  in  your 
local  paper  about  your  attendance  at 
a  convention  will  advertise  you  in  a 
forceful  manner. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
in  St.  Louis.  December  27-30.  You 
cannot  aflford  to  deprive  yourself  of 
the  many  advantages  offered  by  this 
great  National  Convention.  Then,  too, 
it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  a  new 
and    different    city   —   particularly    so 


when  you  are  to  be  guests  in  a  special 
way.  A  personal  welcome  awaits  you. 
Will  you  be  there? 

Sincerely   yours, 

ALMA  PENHITER. 

Submitted  by  Alma  Penhiter,  a  stu- 
dent  in   Gregg   School,    Chicago. 
*     *     * 
III 
To  and  for  all   Commercial  Teachers, 
Here,  There  and   Everywhere: 

TRADITION!  Ponder  over  the 
word  and  its  meaning. 

In  a  few  years  the  1921  convention 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation,  which  meets  in  St.  Louis. 
December  27  to  30,  will  be  tradition. 
Why  not  help  make  it? 

You  have  often  read  of  the  past  and 
envied  the  doers  of  big  things.  Go 
back  and  live  with  the  founders  and 
early  settlers  of  St.  Louis,  trace  the 
results  of  their  work  through  the  years 
in  the  city.  Little  did  they  dream  of 
the  present  wonder  city  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  being  the  ideal  convention 
place  that  it  is  today.  First  of  all,  it 
is  almost  centrally  located,  with  ample, 
comfortable  accommodations  for  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  visitors; 
second,  it  has  many  public  works, 
places  of  historic  interest  and  excur- 
sions on  the  great  "Father  of  Waters" 
for  visitors  to  enjoy.  Would  not  a 
visit  prove  beneficial  in  itself? 

You  can,  in  reality,  take  part  in  an 
important  event  and  be  a  doer  in  a 
big  thing,  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  Convention. 
When  that  event  becomes  tradition, 
you  with  broader,  more  comprehen- 
sive views,  new  progressive  ideas  in 
teaching  and  commercial  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  personal  contact  with, 
and  the  friendship  of  all  the  "Live 
Wires"  in  the  commercial  world,  all 
of  whom  will  be  present,  will  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  of  which  you 
took  advantage. 

The  railroads  are  giving  reduced 
rates  and  the  entire  city,  with  its  usual 
spirit  of  hospitality,  will  be  ready  for 
you;  then,  when  the  convention  is 
over,  a  directory  of  the  membership 
win  be  published.  It  means  prestige 
and  co-operation  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  having  your  name  in  such  a 
directory.  Co-operation  has  ever  made 
things  go  forward  in  the  right -way; 
)'0ur  attendance  at  St.  Louis  this  year 
and  your  membership  in  the  Federa- 
tion guarantees  you  our  full  co-opera- 
tion in  every  line  of  commercial  activ- 
it}'.  Can  you  afford  to  deprive  your- 
self of  such  a  great  benefit? 

A  visit  this  year  will  make  j'ou  an 
enthusiastic  booster  for  the  Federa- 
tion, and  for  every  convention.  Write, 
Robert  A.  Grant,  President.  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation, 
Odeon  Building.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  for 
complete  information. 

TR.^DITION  will  be  made.  Help 
make  it. 

Yours    for    Commercial    Progress. 

ALLEN  B.  WILLIAMS. 

Submitted  by  Allen  B.  Williams,  a 
student  in  Albuquerque  Business  Col- 
lege. Albuquerque,   New  Mexico. 


d^     t^^^Bu^i^n^^  ^^i&ua^i7^       ^ 


Little  Stories  of  Business 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIX 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


i 


RE-INCARNATION    OF    ELIZA- 
BETH 
Part    II 

Tom  Holland,  Esq.,  stood  six  feet 
n  hii  -stockings  when  he  straightened 
up.  but  he  was  in- 
clined to  be  slouchy. 
He  smoked  a  disrep- 
utable briar  pipe  most 
of  the  time,  when  he 
wasn't  asleep,  wore 
clothing  of  doubtful 
cut,  sleeves  often 
frayed  at  the  cuffs, 
sometimes  out  at  the 
elbows.  X'ery  rarely 
were  a  full  set  of  buttons  to  be  found 
on  his  raiment.  He  shaved  when  he 
thought  of  it  and  had  his  hair  cut 
when  it  began  to  get  in  his  eyes  and 
cover  his  ears,  and  he  had  a  match 
less  flow  of  language  when  angry, 
language  not  be  found  in  even  the 
highest-priced  dictionaries.  His  pri- 
vate office  contained  one  large  writing 
table  covered  with  a  perfect  avalanche 
of  law  books,  pamphlets,  patent  office 
reports,  papers,  letters,  pens,  pencils, 
blotters,  pipes,  tobacco,  matches,  jack- 
knives,  erasers,  and  the  deuce  knows 
what.  It  w'ould  have  required  a  cata- 
logue of  several  pages  just  to  name 
the  articles  that  Tom  Holland.  Esq., 
kept  on  his  desk.  Indeed,  he  was  not 
an  .Adonis  nor  a  matinee  idol;  but  he 
had  keen,  deep-set  eyes  that  glowed 
like  the  fires  in  a  furnace  when  he 
was  moved,  and  he  could  charm  a  jury 
and  make  them  shed  tears  and  he 
could  cut  with  sarcasm  as  sharp  as  a 
razor  and  tear  a  lying  witness  all  to 
pieces,  and  when  he  took  a  case  in 
court  there  was  always  something  do- 
ing, though  thus  far  not  much  money 
had  come  his  way. 

Squire  Holland  sadly  needed  a  good 
business  woman  in  his  office,  for  his 
affairs  were  decidedly  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  In  other  words,  when  a  bill 
came  in,  if  he  had  any  money  he  paid 
it;  if  he  didn't,  and  he  generally  didn't, 
he  stuck  the  bill  on  a  spindle'and  let 
it  stay  there  until  the  collector  came 
around  again.  There  were  always 
quite  a  number  of  bills  on  the  spindle 
and  the  collector  who  happened  to 
get  there  when  Tom  had  money  got 
paid  first.  It  was  an  admirable  system 
of  bookkeeping  so  far  as  labor  was 
concerned.  Didn't  fake  any  time  at 
all  to  keep  his  accounts  payable,  and 
he  could  tell  just  how  much  he  owed 
by  taking  the  bills  off  the  spindle  and 
footing  up  their  sum  total,  which  he 
never  did.  His  collections  for  services 
rendered,  were  managed  in  an  equally 
simple  manner.  He  never  sent  a  bill 
to  anybody;  if  they  came  in  and  paid 
him  he  put  the  money  in  his  pocket 
or  the  battered  old  safe,  which  made 
part  of  the  office  furniture.  He  didn't 
keep   any   books,    but   on    a    scrap    of 


|)aper,  backs  of  envelopes  and  things 
tf  that  kind,  he  made  a  rough  mem- 
orandum of  how  much  he  ought  to 
charge  So  and  So  for  services  ren- 
dered. If  So  and  So  came  in  and 
e.xpressed  a  desire  to  pay  his  bill,  Tom 
hunted  for  these  scraps  of  .paper  until 
he  found  the  memorandum  and  settled 
it  on  that  basis.  You  can  see  what  an 
excellent  system  of  bookkeeping  that 
was,  no  bother  about  cost  accounting, 
overhead  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
perfectly  simple,  but  not  a  system 
likely  to  put  a  business  man  in  the 
ranks  of  the  multi-millionaires.  There 
was  urgent  need  of  somebody  to 
straighten  up  these  scraps  of  paper 
and  find  out  who  owed   Mr.   Holland. 

It  was  not  a  slight  task,  for  some 
of  these  items  dated  back  since  the 
beginning  of  his  legal  career,  eight 
years  ago,  when  he  was  twenty-five. 
Tom  Holland  was  thirty-three  now, 
and  he  looked  it,  with  his  shaggy  hair, 
unshaven  face,  ragged  mustache, 
stooped  shoulders,  and  slovenly  ap- 
parel. The  first  thing  Elizabeth  Mor- 
ison  did,  was  to  clean  up  the  big  table 
in  Tom  Holland's  ofiice.  She  got  a 
big  blotter  and  in  an  old  envelope  box 
she  put  all  his  pipes  and  tobacco.  She 
arranged  all  the  legal  papers  nicely; 
stacked  up  all  the  law  books  in  one 
corner  or  put  them  back  in  the  old 
book  case  where  they  belonged;  the 
pamphlets  had  a  place  for  themselves 
and  the  pens,  ink,  pencils  and  erasers 
were  nicely  lined  up  on  the  blotting 
paper.  She  did  this  one  day  when 
Mr.  Holland  was  out  of  town  on  a 
referee  case.  He  was  gone  all  day 
and  in  the  afternoon  Elizabeth  got  the 
janitor's  boy  (who  at  once  became  her 
devoted  slave)  to  bring  up  a  pail  of 
hot  water  and  they  washed  the  dingy 
three  windows  of  the  office  and  swept 
a  half  bushel  of  dirt  down  from  the 
window  shades,  off  the  window  sills 
and  out  of  the  corners  of  the  room 
into   the   hallway. 

When  Squire  Holland  came  into  his 
office  the  ne.xt  morning  he  nearly  had 
a  fit,  atid  said:  "Oh  my  suffering  cats! 
My  sainted  aunt!  Nly  good  grief!" 
These  were  not  really  the  words  of 
Mr.  Holland,  but  he  turned  to  Eliza- 
beth and  said:  "My  dear  young  wo- 
man, you  have  ruined  my  life."  Eliza- 
beth stared  at  him  in  speechless 
amazement,  for  she  thought  he  would 
be  pleased  and  expected  words  of 
praise  rather  than  words  of  blame. 

'"Why  my  dear  young  girl!"  said 
Tom  Holland,  "I  had  everything  on 
this  table  right  where  I  could  find  it; 
now  you  have  got  it  so  I  don't  know, 
but  it  will  take  months  and  even 
years  to  get  it  back  to  where  it  was 
before!"  Then  Elizabeth  laughed  for 
she  saw  that  Mr.  Holland  didn't  mean 
all  the  savage  things  he  said.  "But." 
he  added  ruefully,  "You  have  wasted 


your  time,  my  girl,  you  can't  teach  at 
old  dog  new  tricks;  it  will  be  just  ; 
bad  as  it  was  before;  just  give  me  ; 
little  time."  There  is  much  truth  iij 
those  words  of  Mr.  Holland's.  It  ;:, 
not  easy  to  make  a  disorderly  perso:! 
prim  and  precise  and  the  pipes  didn  ■ 
stay  in  the  box;  the  tobacco  was  agaij 
scattered  here  and  there;  papers  and 
books  and  pencils  and  pens  and  legal 
papers  and  letters  straggled  promised' 
ously  over  the  wide  table  again;  but 
at  any  rate  the  sun  could  shini 
through  the  window  glass  and  dirt 
was  unknown  in  that  office  after  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  began,  for  Elizabet'i 
did  reign  over  the  office  of  Thoma 
Holland,   Esq. 

The  first  great  improvement  in  tha 
affairs  of  Mr.  Holland  came  wheii 
Elizabeth  undertook  the  management 
of  his  financial  affairs.  There  were 
several  thousands  of  dollars  due  this 
young  lawyer.  Much  of  it  would  re- 
main due  as  long  as  he  lived,  for  i: 
was  from  parties  who  never  paid  a 
bill  unless  they  were  obliged  to.  If  a 
man  has  nothing  you  can't  make  him 
pay  and  these  accounts  Elizabeth  jus: 
put  under  the  head  of  "Suspense.'' 
"There  is  not  much  suspense  about 
it,"  said  Tom  Holland,  as  he  looked 
at  the  long  list  of  names  with  any- 
where from  $  to  SoO  against  them 
Yet  Mr.  Holland  was  mistaken.  There 
are  ups  and  downs  in  this  world  o: 
ours.  The  bankrupt  of  today  is  some- 
times the  rich  man  of  tomorrow.  It  is 
only  the  dead-beat  of  today  who  is  a 
dead-beat  of  tomorrow,  and  some  of 
these  Suspense  accounts  paid  cash 
when  least  expected.  A  good  propor- 
tion of  Tom's  accounts  required  only 
a  courteous,  well-written  letter, 
pounded  out  on  Elizabeth's  typewriter 
to  bring  a  response,  not  always  to  the 
first  call,  but  they  came  in  steadily, 
and  soon  there  were  no  bills  hanging 
on  the  file  and  when  a  collector  came 
in  with  a  bill  he  got  the  money,  not 
from  the  cash  drawer  in  the  battered 
safe,  for  Elizabeth  convinced  Tom 
Holland  that  it  was  more  dignified  to 
keep  a  bank  account  and  pay  the  bills 
by  check.  \Vhen  he  left  his  coat  hang- 
ing up.  as  he  often  did.  somehow  or 
other  the  buttons  got  sewed  on  and 
the  frayed  edges  were  trimmed  and 
the  coat  was  no  longer  out  of  elbows. 
Now  a  nice  looking,  well-dressed 
girl  about  an  office  is  sure  to  have  a 
sort  of  missionary  effect  on  the  men 
of  that  establishment,  and  Elizabeth 
was  always  well  dressed.  That  had 
been  the  chief  part  of  her  early  edu- 
cation. Her  hair  was  done  up  as  hair 
ought  to  be  and  it  didn't  give  anybody 
sore  eyes  to  look  at  her  by  daylight 
or  candlelight  and  Tom  Holland.  Esq.. 
began  to  shave  regularly  and  had  a 
hair  cut  every  other  week  and  bought 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  new  neck 
tie,  had  his  shoes  shined  and  straight- 
ened up  his  shoulders  as  a  man  does 
when  he  gets  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
and  looks  in  the  glass  and  sees  that 
he  isn't  a  man  of  middle  age  at  thirty- 
three. 

At  first,  Elizabeth  did  not  appreciate 
the  position  she  had.    Her  whole  early 
(Continued  on  2d  following  page) 
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Writing  Materials  and  Methods 


By  G.  D.  GRISET,  Evanston.  111. 


Authorities  agree  that  the  earliest 
steps  in  handwriting  are  buried  unre 
deeniably  in  the  unknown  past.  How 
those  who  lived  seven,  eight,  or  ten 
thousand  years  ago  wrote,  if  they 
wrote  at  all.  authorities  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  The  oldest  of  man's  hand- 
writing(  if  one  can  call  it  that)  that 
we  have  discovered  are  certain  rec- 
ords that  were  chiseled,  about  si.x 
thousand  years  ago,  in  the  living  rock 
of  mountainsides  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  writings  record  certain  victories 
of  several  kings.  They  were  evidently 
cut  in  the  rocks  by  the  order  of  those 
kings,  to  commemorate,  in  a  most 
lasting  manner,  their  glorious  c®n- 
quests.  Some  of  these  rock-carved 
records  cover  the  face  of  vast  preci- 
pices; they  were  done  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  writing  of  those  memorials 
was  no  child's  play.  Many  men  must 
have  worked  on  each  account  for 
days.  The  vastness  of  the  undertak- 
ings, the  subject  matter  of  the  ac- 
counts, and  the  fewness  of  such  me- 
morials, are  sufficient  proof  that  these 
writings  were  not  every  day  affairs. 
Surely  they  were  what  they  seem  to 
be.  the  result  of  the  vain  desires  of 
proud,  wealthy  rulers  to  perpetuate 
their  glory  in  a  most  lasting  way. 

Our  authorities  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, however,  that  these  grand  in- 
scriptions are  samples  of  the  penman- 
ship of  that  far  distant  day.  They 
reason  in  this  way:  "These  are  the 
only  specimens  that  we  can  find  of 
the  writing  of  this  people;  therefore, 
let  us  call  the  age  in  which  they  lived 
the  stone  age,  as  these  specimens 
were  carved  in  stone.  .\s  we  can  find 
no  other  samples  of  their  writing,  we 
conclude  that  they  wrote  only  on 
stone." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  proves  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  Stone  is  the  only 
material  that  can  withstand  the  rav- 
ages of  six  thousand  years.  Even  the 
stone,  in  many  places,  has  crumbled 
away.  Besides  these  stone  signboards 
were,  in  most  cases,  in  ideal  locations 
to  withstand  the  destruction  of  the 
elements  and  of  mankind,  secured  as 
they  usually  were  high  up  on  the  pre- 
cipitous walls  of  mountains.  Instead 
of  being  proof  that  those  ancients 
wrote  only  on  stone,  these  carvings 
are  really  convincing  evidence  that 
they  wrote  on  some  other  handier  ma- 
terials. The  carved  letter  offer  in 
themselves  enlightening  pointers. 
Their  triangular,  wedge  shaped  strok- 
es were  most  likely  the  convention- 
alized imitation  of  brush  strokes 
adapted  to  the  stone  cutter's  chisel. 
It  is  hardly  plausible  that  man  would 
first  attempt  to  write  on  such  a  stub- 
born material  as  stone.  No!  The  men 
who  painfull}-  carved  those  great 
pages  surely  had  energy,  skill,  and 
brains  enough  to  devise  an  easier  med- 


ium   upon    which    to    practice    chirog- 
raphy. 

"Then  where  are  some  remains  of 
writing  on  this  other  medium?"  chal- 
lenge the  authorities. 

"Why,  gone  back  into  the  elements, 
old  top,  to  be  sure.  Si.x  thousand 
years  is  a  long  time,  don't  you  know. 
Do  you  realize  that  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  kept  under  glass 
in  a  dark  room;  that  the  ink  with 
which  it  was  penned  is  fading  so  rap- 
idly that  it  will  soon  be  indecipherable. 
.\\\A  that  great  document  was  written 
scarcely  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago!" 

What  possible  materials  might 
they  have  used?  They  probably  pre- 
pared skins  in  some  way.  They  may 
have  made  some  sort  of  paper.  Why 
not?  The  Egyptians  used  papyrus 
over  two  thousand  years  B.  C.  Isn't 
it  reasonable  to  think  that  the  Baby- 
lonians used  it  two  thousand  years 
earlier  still?  They  probabh'  wrote  on 
clay  tablets  or  bricks. 

This  brings  us  to  our  next  step. 
Explorers  have  found,  of  late  years, 
in  the  countr}'  about  the  ancient  site 
of  Babylon,  many  clay  bricks,  or  tab- 
lets, some  of  which  contain  writing. 
This  writing  is  now  being  read  by  a 
few  savants.  It  seems  that  these 
records  are  also  concerned  mainly 
with  the  business  transactions,  etc..  of 
kings.  .'Ks  a  rule  the  printing  on  these 
bricks  is  rough — much  like  the  print- 
ing that  is  stamped  into  bricks  as  they 
are  pressed  in  the  making  now-a-days. 
T.  C.  Hansard,  in  his  Tj'pographia.  on 
pages  seven  and  eight,  says  that  his 
knowledge  of  printing  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  these  Chaldean  bricks  were 
not  written  upon,  but  sta'iiped.  The 
evidence  accounting  for  this  conclu- 
sion was  the  swelling  of  the  claj- 
around  the  impress — a  sort  of  a  burr, 
or  projecting  part,  that  had  evidently 
followed  the  raising  of  the  stamp.  Mr. 
Hansard  also  speaks  of  some  much 
finer  writing  on  a  clay  cylinder  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  frustum  of  a  prolate 
spheroid  which  he  studied  in  the  Lon- 
don Museum.  This  curious  specimen 
is  dated  about  twenty-two  hundred 
years  B.  C.  Mr.  Hansart  believes  that 
it  was  used  as  a  stamp  for  multi- 
graphying  many  copies  of  the  writing 
that    it   contains. 

Probably  Mr.  Hansard's  shrewd 
conclusion  is  correct.  These  finer 
tablets  were  probably  used  as  the 
modern  printer  uses  engraved  stones, 
as  well  as  steel  and  copper  plates,  as 
stamps  for  stamping  certain  copy  on 
many  sheets  of  paper,  vellum,  or 
sheepskin.  It  doesn't  take  much  im- 
agination for  those  of  us  who  have 
had  to  do  with  the  heavy  stones  upon 
which  some  engravers  practice  their 
craft  to  visualize  the  wondering  cur- 
iosity of  learned  explorers,  four  thous- 


and years  hence,  should  they,  while 
digging  where  the  Loop  now  is, 
chance  upon  a  heap  of  used  engraver's 
stone.  They'd  probably  conclude 
that  Chicagoaus,  in  1021  .\.  D.,  wrote 
on  stone  about  a  foot  square  and 
three   inches    thick. 

The  next  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
writing,  according  to  the  authorities, 
is  the  discovery  and  use  of  papyrus 
and  reed  pens.  It  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  as  early  as  3200  B.  C.  the 
Egyptians  wrote  on  papyrus,  with  red 
and  black  ink  by  using  reed  pens.  The 
Historical  Society  of  New  York  pos- 
sesses a  small  bundle  of  such  reed 
pens,  vi-ith  the  stains  of  red  and  black 
ink  yet  on  them.  .\  painting  in  Ben 
Hassan  shows  a  scribe  at  work  with 
one  pen  in  hand,  the  other  back  of 
his  right  ear,  and  with  his  ink  well 
before  him.  It  has  been  made  plain 
beyond  doubt  that  during  Joseph's 
time  reed  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  were 
extensively  used  in  Egypt. 

Here  again,  it  seems  to  me,  do  the 
authorities  come  to  a  false  conclusion. 
They  reason,  that  as  the  oldest  sam- 
ples that  have  been  discovered  of 
Egyptian  reed  pen  writing  is  about 
4200  years  old,  therefore  at  about  that 
time  the  Egyptian  discovered  this 
ready  medium  for  writing.  They  also 
decide,  that  as  the  only  specimens  of 
Egyptian  writing  that  they  have  dis- 
covered (on  the  walls  of  tombs  and 
on  mumm.y  cases,  etc.,  by  the  way) 
was  done  so  and  so.  therefore,  this 
must  have  been  the  manner  of  doing 
all    Egyptian   writing. 

I  contend  that  what  specimens  we 
have,  or  have  not  discovered,  prove 
nothing  as  to  the  real  date  of  the  first 
reed  pen  writing.  These  specimens 
prove  only  this:  That  at  the  time 
the}'  were  written  the  Egyptians  used 
reed  pens.  They  may  have  used  reed 
pens  for  two  thousand  years  already. 
They  probably  had  other  means  of 
writing.  It  may  be  that  they  bor- 
rowed the  reed  pen  habit  from  the 
Chaldeans,  who  probably  got  it  from 
the  Indians,  who  in  turn  perhaps  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Chinese.  Who  can 
tell?  Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  the 
Egyptians  didn't  discover  this  reed 
pen  stunt  over  night. 

Furthermore,  it  isn't  wise  to  decide 
that  the  writing  that  we  find  in  and" 
on  old  tombs  is  a  specimen  of  the 
cursive  hand  of  the  people.  Isn't  it 
probable  that  there  was  about  as 
much  ditference  between  the  cursive, 
or  running,  every  day  handwriting  of 
the  Egyptians  and  that  more  artistic 
style  that  he  reserved  for  dignified 
occasions,  as  there  is  between  our 
arm  move  scribbling  and  the  severe 
styles  that  we  use  in  fifling  in  diplo- 
mas, carving  head-stones,  or  prepar- 
ing bronze  memorial  tablets?  It  is 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  or- 
dinary missives — the  bills,  the  diaries, 
the  love  letters  would  not  last  4200 
years.  In  fact,  we  have  the  dry.  pure 
atmosphere  of  Egypt,  and  luck,  to 
thank  for  the  interesting  samples  that 
have  been  preserved  for  us  for  so 
long  in  the  heart  of  the  Pyramid. 

When  asked  with  what  the  Roman 
(Continued   on   page  23-35) 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  2d  preceding  page) 
life  had  been  given  to  matters  so  en- 
tirely different;  but  she  had  caught 
something  of  the  spirit  of  business 
that  makes  this  great  country  of  ours 
a  world  leader,  in  the  business  college 
of  the  rough  diamond,  Mr.  Brand,  and 
gradually  she  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  business  that 
pervades  the  office  of  a  growing  law- 
j-er,  and  as  he  became  more  civilized 
in  dress  and  appearance,  a  better  class 
of  business  began  to  come  to  him,  just 
as  it  does  to  any  man  who  makes 
himself  fit  in  appearance  for  the  busi- 
ness he  is  carrying  on.  His  first  cases 
had  been  largely  those  that  lawyers 
of  high  standing  wouldn't  touch,  be- 
cause there  was  no  money  in  them, 
or  criminal  cases  in  which  he  defended 
the  man  or  woman  who  seemed  to 
have  no  other  defender;  but  he  was 
so  uniformly  successful  in  handling 
these  apparently  hopeless  cases,  that 
the  members  of  the  bar  began  sizing 
him  up,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
his  fame  as  a  jury  pleader  reached 
outside  the  boundaries  of  his  native 
city. 

"By  the  gods  of  war,  Elizabeth  ttoe 
fir-;t,"  said  Tom  Holland  as  he  came 
bustling  into  his  office  one  hot  August 
morning  near  the  close  of  dog  days, 
"I   have  got  a  big  case   this   time." 

"Why  Elizabeth  the  first,  and  what 
is  the  big  case?"  remarked  the  young 
woman  as  she  turned  from  her  type- 
writer, where  she  was  hammering  out 
some  kind  of  a  legal  document. 
"Well,  vou're   Elizabeth,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes."'' 

"And  you  the  first  stenographer  I 
ever  had  and  aren't  you  the  boss  of 
this  office?" 

"Well,  I  am  when  you're  out,  per- 
haps." 

"Yes,  and  when  I  am  in.  Now  look 
at  that  table.  Do  you  remember  what 
it  was  before  you  inaugurated  your 
reign   of  terror?" 

"I  don't  like  to,"  remarked  Eliza- 
beth: "but  what  is  the  big  case?" 

"Well,  I  am  counsel  for  the  defense 
in  the  Blackburn  murder  case,  and  if 
1  win  that  case  I  will  be  a  head-liner 
in  the  newspapers  all  over  the  coun 
try." 

A   Notable   Tragedy 

The  Blackburn  case  excited  great 
attention.  lilackburn.  a  wealthy 
broker,  had  become  infatuated  with 
the  wife  of  one  Melburn,  or  the  wife 
of  Melburn  had  become  infatuated 
with  Blackburn,  whichever  way  you 
like  best.  Blackburn  was  a  man  of 
large  wealth  and  high  social  standing; 
a  man  around  forty,  of  fine  appearance 
and  dominant  personality.  Melburn's 
wife  was  a  feather-headed  fluff  of  a 
woman  whose  whole  idea  of  life  was 
dress  and  pleasure.  Blackburn  and 
Mrs.  Melburn  became  acquainted  in 
the  social  circle  to  which  both  had 
access  and  where  he  was  one  of  the 
elect.  Melburn,  a  hard  working  public 
accountant,  was  away  from  home  a 
good  deal,  and  his  absence  gave  ample 
opportunity  for  the  growth  of  an  in- 
trigue that  took  Mrs.  Melburn  on  fre- 
quent   trips    to    Chicago,    where    there 


was  not  much  doubt  that  she  and 
Blackburn  met.  on  pleasure  bent. 
There  were  no  children  in  the  Melburn 
family  to  occupy  the  attention  of  its 
light-hearted  and  light-minded  mis- 
tress. 

One  day  Melburn  got  an  anonymous 
letter  telling  him  that  his  wife  would 
bear  watching  with  painful  results. 

Melburn  became  satisfied  by  his 
frightened  wife's  confession  of  the 
guilt  of  these  two  parties  and  per- 
haps, unjustly,  he  blamed  Blackburn 
more  than  he  did  his  wife,  for  you  see 
he  knew  his  wife.  With  all  her  faults 
he  loved  her,  as  strong  men  often  do 
love  foolish  women,  and  made  some 
allowance  for  her  lightness  of  charac- 
ter and  emptiness  of  head.  But  Black- 
burn was  a  pillar  of  society,  stood 
high  in  political  circles,  was  talked,  of 
for  congress  and  even  for  Governor. 
He  had  a  family  of  his  own.  As  Mel- 
burn thought  this  over  a  deadly  rage 
ate  into  his  heart  and  soul,  and  it  is 
not  the  man  of  loud  mouth  who  goes 
around  chewing  the  scenery  and  tell- 
ing about  the  graveyards  he  has  popu- 
lated with  his  victims,  who  does  much 
damage  in  this  world.  He  seldom 
hurts  anybody  except  with  his  mouth, 
and  those  hurts  are  not  fatal.  It  is 
the  still  chap  who  keeps  brooding 
over  an  injury  until  the  hurt  of  it  eats 
deep  into  his  soul,  who  startles  the 
community  by  sudden  tragedy,  swift 
and   terrible. 

Melburn  went  dow-n  to  the  office  of 
Blackburn  in  the  New  York  Life 
building  high  up  on  the  tenth  floor. 
He  walked  in  through  the  main  office 
swiftly,  passed  the  telephone  girl  and 
the  office  boy  before  thev  had  time  to 
check  him,  entered  the  private  office  of 
Blackburn,  and  closed  the  door  and 
locked  it. 

There  was  a  sound  of  loud  voices, 
a  scuffling  of  feet,  an  overtumiing  of 
chairs,  and  then  a  sharp  report,  a 
smothered  cry,  a  heavy  fall,  and  when 
they  burst  open  the  door  they  found 
Melburn,  a  smoking  pistol  in  his  hand 
and  Blackburn  lying,  a  huddled  mass, 
on  the  floor  with  a  crimson  spot  that 
grew  wider  and  wider  on  his  white 
shirt   front. 

The  papers  said  it  was  a  clear  case 
of  murder.  Melburn,  so  they  said, 
had  no  real  proof  that  his  wife  was 
gulity  of  anything  more  than  indis- 
cretion in  occasionally  meeting  the 
wealthy  inanufacturcr  in  the  big  city 
fifty  miles  away.  But  Melburn  in  a 
fit  of  jealous  rage  with  murder  in  his 
heart  killed  this  man  as  he  would 
have   killed   a   mad   dog. 

.\s  Melburn  told  the  story,  he  went 
down  there  to  tell  Blackburn  to  keep 
away  from  his  wife,  not  to  kill  fiim. 
and  locked  the  door  that  he  might  not 
be  interrupted.  The  minute  he  ap- 
proached the  subject  Blackburn  flew 
into    a    furious    passion,    called    him    a 

d blackmailer,  and  told  him  to  get 

to  some  place  out  of  his  office  before 
he  kicked  him  out.  Melburn  said  he 
sprang  at  Blackburn  and  as  he  did  so. 
Blackburn  seized  a  pistol  from  a 
drawer  in  his  desk  and  aimed  it  at 
him,  but  before  he  could  fire,  he  had 
him  by  the  wrist  and  twisted  the  pis- 


tol out  of  his  hands.  Then  Blackbun 
seized  a  heavy  desk  ruler,  struck  hit 
once  w-ith  it,  his  left  arm  warding  (i| 
the  blow"  from  his  head  while  his  rigii 
hand  grasped  the  pistol.  Blackbur: 
again  raised  the  heavy  ruler  and  a 
Melburn  saw  it  coming  straight  fi 
his  head   he   shot  him. 

There  were  no  witnesses  to  tlv 
tragedy  and  the  friends  of  the  famil; 
of  Blackburn  scoffed  at  the  story  o 
Melburn,  which  indeed  had  sonn 
doubtful  features.  They  said  that  hi 
went  down  there  with  murder  in  hi, 
heart,  that  he  deliberately  closed  an( 
locked  the  door,  and  then  as  deadlj 
as  a  rattlesnake,  killed  his  victim  witl 
out  giving  him  a  chance  for  his  life 
and  they  were  determined  to  sent 
Melburn  to  the  electric  chair.  Tht 
District  Attorney  wanted  another  eleo 
tion  that  fall  and  it  would  be  a  feathei 
in  his  cap  to  secure  the  conviction  ol 
the  murderer  of  a  prominent  businef 
man.  The  Attorney  General  of  tht 
state  saw  some  political  advantage  in 
appearing  in  what  was  to  be  caf« 
celebre  and  the  family  of  Blackburn 
engaged  a  noted  criminal  lawyer  t 
assist  the  District  .-Xttorncy  and  the 
Attorney  General.  Melburn  had  no 
money  to  speak  of,  but  a  few  men  who 
knew  both  Blackburn  and  Melburn  for 
what  they  really  were,  agreed  to  find 
money  to  pay  a  good  lawyer  and 
somebody  to  help  him.  Said  one  of 
these  men:  "Tom  Holland  is  your 
man  and  he  won't  require  all  the 
money  in  the  U.  S.  treasury  to  dcfen*' 
you.  It's  true  he  never  handled  a  bi; 
case  but  he  never  lost  a  small  one 
He  has  generally  defended  the  under 
dog  and  the  under  dog  has  always 
come  out  on  the  top  when  he  did  de 
fend,"  and  so  it  came  that  Tom  Hoi 
land  was  counsel  for  the  defense  ii 
the  celebrated  Blackburn  murder  trial 

The  court  room  was  packed  to  th- 
doors  and  outside  in  the  corridor  am 
around  the  court  house  crowds  o 
people  had  gathered  on  the  closing 
day  of  the  trial.  Busy  reporters  witl 
pockets  stuck  full  of  pencils  ran  fron 
the  court  room  to  the  telcphont 
booths  every  few  minutes  to  send  ii 
over  the  wire  reports  of  the  testimony 
and  when  Tom  Holland  rose  to  niakt 
his  plea  for  the  defense  things  lookci 
black  for  Melburn.  He  had  refused  t( 
call  his  wife  and  refused  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  the  plea  of  the  unwrittci 
law,  that  law  wliich  allows  a  man  ti 
kill  a  man  who  has  led  astray  wife  01 
sister  or  daughter.  In  order  to  taki 
advantage  of  that  pica  he  must  staii 
the  name  of  his  wife,  and  though  ht 
knew  her  to  be  guilty  he  refu.sed  to  d( 
it.  and  Tom  Holland's  sole  pica  waj 
self  defense. 

The  prosecution  was  unable  tc> 
prove  that  the  weapon  used  bclongec' 
to  Melburn  but  on  the  other  hand  th( 
defense  could  not  prove  that  it  be 
longed  to  Blackliurn.  No  one  knew 
that  Blackburn  had  a  pistol  in  his 
desk.  He  probably  didn't  until  he  be- 
gan to  fear  an  attack  from  Melburn, 
then  from  somewhere  he  bought  an 
old  Smith  &  Wesson  thirty-eight  cali 
bre  gun.     In  this  closing  plea  for  the 

(Continued  on  2d  following  page) 
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Lessons  in  Artistic  Penmanship 


For  Beginners 


By  M.  A.  ALBIN 

:ipal  of  the  Buainesa  School  of  the  Oreilon  Institute  of  Technology 
Portland.  Oregon 


Are  You  Doing  Your  Duty? 

Have    you    followed    instructions   in 

I  November  lesson?     Do  you  begin 

:h       practice       sitting       with       tihe 

/ARMING  UP  EXERCISES"?  Are 

^u  practicing  hour  after  hour  on  each 

rercise    before    you    pass    on    to    the 

jxt?     Are  you  taking  them  in  the  or- 

\r  presented?     Or,  did  you  give   the 

;,son  the  once-over,  and  say  to  your- 

,f,  "I  see  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 

those  copies?"     And  forthwith  pro- 

,ed  to  scribble— a  little  at  t'his,  a  little 

that,  and  thus  fritter  away  precious 

jurs    because    you    are    unwilling    to 

y  the  price  of  thorough,  systematic 

actice.  As  a  teacher,  I  am  concerned 

having  you  become  a  fine  penman — 

want   you   to   attain    to   the    modest 

gree  of  skill  I  have  atftained,  and  to 

tspire  you  to  become  a  much  superio-r 

i|.nman,   and   to   so   enthuse   you  that 

-ithing    short    of   perfect    mastery    of 

,^e  highest  type  will  satisfy  you. 

ifl  got  most  of  what  I  have  acquired 

lom     the     penmanship     journals.       I 

Liow  a  number  of  penmen — they  are 

St  ordinary  fellows  like  you  and  me. 

any   of  these  have   had   far  less   op- 

jrtunity.     But  by  study  and  practice 

always   systematically,    every   deter- 

inedly   —   they     ihave     attained      to 

itc    tihalt    are     snmetimes    disrmiT- 


If  you  did  not  start  properly,  back 
up  and  begin  over.  I  do  not  care  if 
you  are  behind — you  are  getting  the 
Business  Educator,  so  take  the  lessons 
in  their  regular  order  and  start  anew. 
To  others  who  failed  to  get  started,  it 
is  not  too  late,  in  fact  it  will  not  be  too 
late  at  any  time  during  the  course;  just 
get  the  beginning  lessons  and  star^t 
out  by  writing  me  your  intentions.  To 
others  who  neglected  to  send  in  a 
"declarations  of  intentions"  —  do  it 
now.  Those  who  wrote  me  received 
Instructions 

The  new  letter,  applying  the  direct 
oval  shade  and  flourish  of  the  Novem- 
ber lesson,  is  the  capital  E.  After 
your  "warmingi-up"  exercise,  tackle 
"Nos.  1-4  with  vim.  vigor  and  virility. 
Make  them  large,  free,  and  bold.  Keep 
shades  high,  heavy,  and  uniform  in 
width.  Le't  the  Series  run  easily 
downward  at  right  angles  to  your  reg- 
ular slant. 

In  the  practice  of  the  single  Eas 
illustrated  in  Number  h.  keep  in  mind 
the  flat  oval  that  should  parallel  the 
base  line,  and  that  the  flourish  encir- 
cles the  loop  of  the  letter. 

In  Numbers  6-7  we  add  the  capital 
stem  that  forms  the  initial  shade  of 
such  a  great  number  of  capital  letters. 
Because  of  this  we  are  eoing  to  keep 


tion  perfectly.  It  is  made  with  a  rapid 
swing  to  the  top  of  the  stem,  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  and  a  snap-shade  fin- 
ish. This  snap  shade  brings  the  major 
portion  of  the  pen-pressure  below  the 
center  of  the  stroke,  and  produces  the 
contrast  in  combination  with  the  di- 
rect oval  shade,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
above  tIhe  center.  In  position,  aim  to 
center  this  reverse  oval  shade  on  the 
base  line  within  the  flat  oval  flourish 
of  the  E.  Avoid  too  much  ink  on  your 
pen — you  can't  make  a  snap-shade 
taper  properly  if  you  are  pushing  an 
unnecessary  lot  of  ink  ahead  of  the 
point.  You  can  regulate  the  supply 
by  withdrawing  the  pen  slowly  from 
the  ink  well. 

Exercise  No.  8  is  the  same  as  five 
and  six,  with  the  addition  of  the 
diminishing  M  exercise.  In  starting 
the  pen  upward  to  make  the  beginning 
stroke  of  the  exercise  aim  to  have  the 
pen  strike  the  paper  to  the  right  of  the 
wet  shade.  Finish  with  a  full  reverse 
oval  swing. 

In  exercise  No.  9  we  have  the  E 
and  M  complete.  In  the  next  we  have 
added  another  M.  Practice  this  over 
and  over  for  assurance  and  precision. 
Mark  your  best  combinations  by  writ- 
ing a  simple  name. 

Assignment 

After  working  out  the  E  and  M 
combinations,  try  the  M's  with  the 
capitals  O,  A  and  C  of  the  last  lesson. 
Send  me  clippings  of  your  efforts  on 
each,  including  12c  postage,  and  I  will 
send  you  a  personal  letter  of  criticism 
and  inspiration.  Form  the  ihabit  of 
clipping  and  filing  your  best  efforts — 
date    them.     You   will   appreciate    this 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  2(i  preceding  page) 
defense  Tom  Holland  made  himself 
famous.  It  is  said  that  the  late  Rufus 
Choate,  of  Massachusetts,  could  charm 
a  jury  so  that  black  looked  white  to 
them.  When  Mr.  Choate  died  Wen- 
dell Philips,  the  silver-tongued  orator 
said:  "Every  murderer  in  Massa- 
chusetts put  on  mourning." 

Tom  Holland  in  his  plea  for  the  de- 
fense played  upon  every  harp  string 
of  the  human  hearts  of  those  twelve 
jurymen.  He  rose  to  a  height  of  elo- 
quence seldom  heard  in  the  court 
room,  and  if  the  jury  had  been  allowed 
to  leave  the  bo.x  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  plea  they  would  have  acquitted 
Melburn  in  ten  minutes  but  he  didn't 
get  off  so  easily  as  that,  for  the  At- 
torney General  cocked  and  primed  by 
the  great  Chicago  lawyer  hammered 
hard  and  showered  blows  upon  the 
armor  of  the  defense.  When  the  jury 
went  out  there  was  a  great  hush  of 
expectancy,  which  grew  depeer  and 
more  sustained  as  the  hours  passed 
by,  until  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  after 
six  hours  absence,  they  announced 
that  they  had  a  verdict,  and  when  the 
clerk  of  the  court  said  to  the  foreman 
of  the  jury:  "Do  you  find  the  prisoner 
guilty  or  not  guilty?"  there  was  a 
death  like  silence  over  all  the  court 
room,  still  crowded.  But  when  the 
foreman  said  "Not  Guilty,"  a  burst  of 
applause  which  even  the  sharp  blows 
of  the  Judge's  hammer  could  not  stop, 
swept  through  the  room,  and  Tom 
Holland  was  famous,  for  he  had  won  a 
verdict      against      tremendous      odds. 

Three  months  later  Thomas  Holland. 
Esq.,  found  himself  without  any  eli'ort 
on  his  part  a  candidate  of  the  people's 
party  for  District  .A.ttorney,  and  his 
election  followed,  .^s  District  Attor- 
new  he  had  a  chance  to  show  the 
metal  he  was  made  of  and  two  years 
later,  after  sending  several  rascals  of 
high  degre  to  get  free  board  in  the 
state  penitentiary  he  was  elected  the 
reform  Mayor  of  Gainsville.  Holland 
had  found  his  pace,  and  for  seven 
years  he  served  the  city  as  no  man 
had  ever  served  it  before,  .^s  Mr. 
Brand,  of  the  Business  College,  had 
said,  he  was  something  of  a  crank,  one 
of  those  rather  rare  creations  who 
really  believe  that  "public  office  is  a 
public    trust." 

I  supi)ose  Tom  Holland  could  have 
continued  Mayor  of  Gainsville  to  this 
day. 

And  Elizabeth,  how  about  Eliza- 
beth? Elizabeth  the  First,  boss  of  the 
office  and  manager  and  director  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  man  whose 
name  was  now  almost  nation-wide. 
Well,  do  you  know  what  happens  to 
such  stenographers  and  private  secre- 
taries as  Elizabeth  Morison  had  be- 
come in  the  slow  growth  of  years  be- 
fore Tom  Holland  was  chosen  Reform 
Mayor  of  Gainsville?  If  you  don't,  I 
will  tell  you,  for  I  have  seen  it  done 
again  and  again,  and  then  some.  The 
man  gets  so  that  he  depends  on  that 
stenograi)her  to  an  extent  he  wouldn't 
believe  possible  when  he  first  em- 
ployed her,  and  if  for  no  other  reason, 
he   marries   her  if  she  will   have   him. 


and  sometimes  she  will.  Elizabeth 
was  mayoress  of  Gainsville  during  six 
of  the  seven  years  of  Tom  Holland's 

administration. 

There  was  no  trouble  about  getting 
into  society  now  as  the  wife  of  the 
Mayor  of  Gainsville,  and  Holland's  in- 
come from  legal  sources  was  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  creditable  establishment. 
He  was  a  man  fo  rare  social  gifts 
when  he  chose  to  exercise  them,  and 
Elizabeth  as  head  of  his  household, 
had  ample  opportunity  to  develop  the 
graces  she  had  tried  so  hard  to  obtain 
in   her  youth. 

For  the  past  four  years  Tom  Hol- 
land has  been  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  in  Washington 
Elizabeth  has  done  him  no  discredit. 
He  is  not  a  man  of  great  wealth,  but 
they  move  well  in  social  circles,  and 
the  Re-incarnation  of  Elizabeth  is 
complete,  an  accomplished  woman  of 
forty,  with  girls  and  boys  of  her  own 
who  are  brought  up  without  the  false 
ideas  of  their  own  importance  which 
nearlv  wrecked  their  mother's  life. 


"The  Educator  seems  to  get  better 
every  year." — G.  W.  McGuire,  Hill's 
Business  College,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 
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Teachers. 
Degrees  Conferred. 

TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGE,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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DEGREE 

HOME     STUDY 
WRITE   TODAY 


Dean.   Oskaloosa  College.  Oskaloosa.  Iowa- 


FREE  TUITION  FOR  MAIL  COURSE 

HiBh  School.  Normal.  Buaineas.  Law.  and  over  100  other 
courses  thoroughly  taught  by  mail.  For  Free  Tuition 
Plan,  and  full  particulars.  Address 

CARNEGIE  COLLEGE.  Roger.,  O. 

For  Sale 

■p  ELI  ABLE  small  aohool  in  best  location  in  Wa8h- 
■"■^ington.  Apply  "Bargain",  care  of  Busi- 
ness  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Advanced  Accounting 


pel  Scptembc 
Husin.s9   Law,   C.    1' 
are  near  the  great  M 


irel,     Hinher  Ac- 


BOWLIIG  GREEN  BUSIIESS  UNIVERSITY 

BOWLING  GREEN,   KENTUCKY 

Be  a  Photographic  Journalist 

New  profession,  lart^e  salaries,  wonderful  travel- 
insf  experience,  all  expenses  paid.  Ilundredii  in 
demand.  Easy  to  learn.  Amateur  photORraphurs 
and  kodak  owners  especially.  Particulars  free. 
Complete  course,  lesson  plane,  etc..  prepaid.  $5.(X). 

The  Walhamora  Company.  Lafayattt  Bldf..  Phlla.,  Pa. 


FOR  HALK 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE  in  a  pro- 
gressive city  of  the  South-West. 
Fine  opportunity  for  a  man  and  wife. 
Spot  cash  proposition.  Address  Sonth- 
Weit,  care  Buiineti  Educator,    Columbus,  0. 


What  Arc  Your 
Brains  Worth 

7 


Shoulci  be  in   the   hands  of  every 

Business  College   Manager 

Send  for  a  Copy  Today 

ITS  FREE 

Knox  Business  Book  Co. 

7l5|.Euclid  BIdg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  postpaid  one  FREE  COPY  . 
"WHAT  ARE  YOUR  BRAINS  WORTH?' 

Name 

School      

Address    

City Slate 


The  American 
Penman 

Now  in  its  thirty-eighth  year,  con 
tains  specimens  of  Business  writing. 
Ornamental  writing,  Engrossing, 
Engravers'  Script  and  Flourishing. 
Leading  penmen  and  teachers  arc 
regular  contributors. 
The  Penman  also  contains  specia 
articles  on  penmanship  pedagogy 
for  teachers  and  issues  a  beautifu 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  to  stu 
dents  who  have  attained  the  desirec 
standard  in  muscular  -  movement 
writing. 

Single  copies  15c   postpaid.       Subscriptioi 
price  for  one  year  i  twelve  numbers  i  $1.60. 
Free  sample  copies  and   special   rates    foi 
clubs  of  five  or  more  sent  to  teachers  on  re 
quest. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN, 

30  Irvine  Place  New  York,  N.  Y 


BYRNE  SIMPLIFIED 

SHORTHANI^ 


The  Only  100*^  Shorthand 

Taught  in  many  of  the  largest  an^ 
best  schools. 

Based  on  a  full  alphabet,  followei 
by  a  few  short  rules  and  contrac- 
tions and  twelve  word  signs.  Writ 
ten  by  rule,  no  guessing  in  reading 

Theory  mastered  in  two  or  threi 
weeks,  then  only  practice  for  ap 
plication  and  speed. 

Increases  enrollment  of  the  school 
and  pleases  the  students. 

Ideal  for  night  schools  also. 

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

35  N.  Dtarborn  St.  CHICAGO. 
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GRISET 

(Continued   from   page    i;i-31) 

rote,  the  average  person  will  glibly 
iswer.  "with  a  stylus  on  wax  tab- 
ts."  Most  of  our  authorities  labor 
ider  this  delusion.  Others  agree 
ith  Johnson,  who  says  in  his  Private 
ife  of  the  Romans:  "In  the  teaching 
:  writing,  wax  tablets  were  employed, 
uch  as  slates  were  a  generation  ago. 
he  teacher  first  traced  with  a  stylus 
le  letters  that  served  as  a  copy,  then 
e  guided  he  pupil's  hand  with  his  own 
ntil  the  child  has  learned  to  form 
le  letters  independently.  When  some 
exterity  has  been  acquired,  the  pupil 
as  taught  to  use  the  reed  pen  and 
■rite  with  ink  upon  papyrus.  For 
ractice,  sheets  were  used  that  had 
ad  one  side  written  upon  already  for 
lore  irnportant  purposes."  In  other 
'ords,  the  stylus  and  the  wax  tablets 
'ere  used  by  children  in  learning  to 
h-rite,  as  we  used  the  slate  pencil  and 
"late.     But  the  stylus  and  wax  tablets 

f'ere  superseded  by  the  reed  pen  and 
apyrus,  or  sheepskin,  when  a  certain 
mount  of  proficiency  had  been  ac- 
uired.  It  is  evident  that  the  Romans 
■larly  borrowed  the  reed  pen  habit 
,.rom  the  Greeks,  who  had  several  cen- 
■uries  before  got  it  from  the  Egyp- 
jans. 

,  The  quill  pen  came  during  the  Dark 
^ges.  The  chances  are  that  the  reed 
len  was  at  times  hard  to  obtain  in 
:;':ertain  countries  in  those  wild  times, 
(•ntercourse  between  nations  must 
"lave  been  frequently  interrupted.  .As 
'he  reed  pen  was  made  of  a  certain 
^ully  which  grew  only  in  favored  lo- 
:alities,  and  as  the  process  of  pre- 
laring  this  plant  for  pen  making  was 
,"ong  and  difficult,  it  stands  to  reason 
:hat  reed  pens  were  sometimes  not 
Jio  be  found  in  unfavored  communi- 
ies.  Probably  just  such  an  emer- 
gency caused  some  chap  to  try  to 
whittle  out  a  pen  from  a  goose  quill. 
They  are  easily  fashioned  and  write 
'nos't  smoothly.  So  the  quill  came 
"(if  it  hadn't  come  long  before)  during 
[the  Dark  Ages;  but  it  didn't  com- 
pletely oust  the  reed,  for  the  reed  is 
fctill  sold  (as  is  the  quill)  and  used  by 
(certain  engrossers  in  London  and 
iNew  York  for  special  types  of  letter- 
ing. Our  most  skillful  penmen  of  the 
old  school  persist  in  maintaining  that 
no  steel  pen  can  ever  come  up  to  the 
good  old  quill  in  delicacy  of  stroke 
,and  lasting  quality.  Among  these  old- 
timers  are  men  with  reputations 
(among  engrossers)  like  Dennis,  of 
'New  York,  and   Baird,  of  Chicago. 


A.  R.  Reelhorn,  penmanship  teacher 
in  the  Stockton,  California,  High 
School,  recently  sent  us  a  club  of  one 
hundred  subscriptions  to  the  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR.  This  is  a  sam- 
ple of  what  many  California  teachers 
are  doing  to  promote  the  cause  of 
good   penmanship. 

Brother  Onesime,  Sacred  Heart  Col- 
lege, Montmagny,  Que.,  Canada,  sends 
us  a  club  with  more  to  follow  and  the 
following  appreciation:  "Your  cours- 
es are  so  attractive  and  inspiring  that 
I  can't  do  without  them  in  my  class," 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

PhUadelphia.  Pa. 


Bookkeeping  Free 

First  lesson  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Send  for  it. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCY, 
P.  O.  Box  618  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Train  for  Commercial  Teaching 

At  the  Rochester  Business  Institute  and  qualify  to  do  hi(?h  grade  teach- 
ing in  the  best  high  achoole  and  private  commercial  schools.  »  ur 
graduates  are  in  every  state  and  in  some  foreign  countries,  holding 
the  highest  positions  as  commerc'al  teachers.  A  postal  card  request 
will  bring  to  you  by  return  mail  our  Teachers'  Bulletin  and  Circulars. 

ROCHCSTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Never  were  the  opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
now  open.  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  type- 
writing and  penmanship  to  better  positions  paying  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.     Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 


bla 


Address: 


CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  BIdg.,  MARION,  IND 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


116  W.  14th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


■eau  for  Commercial  Teachers  managed  by  G.  S. 
Kimball,  well  known  commercial  teacher  and  author.  Free  regis- 
tration —  NO  CHARGE  until  you'get  the  position  YOU  WANT 

SOME  FINE  FALL  POSITIONS  STILL  UNFILLED  — ENROLL  NOW 


For  the  Attention  of  Commercial  Teachers! 

Already  calls  for  well  qualified  commercial  teachers  who  will  be 
available  in  January  are  coming  to  us  from  large  high  schools 
and  business  colleges,  offering  attractive  work  and  salaries.  If 
you  will  be  available  for  the  second  semester,  your  enrollment 
with  us  now  will  give  you  a  chance  at  the  best  positions.  The 
choicest  places  are  always  filled  first.  Don't  delay.  WRITE 
US  IMMEDIATELY. 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


the  last 


nths 


3  College. 

.       Grand      Rapids; 

Harrisburg:  Massey  Business 
coin.  Nebraska.  Business  Col- 
lege, Minneapolis:  Healrt'a  Business 
cial  College.  Sioux  Fall 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


Business  College, 
Dallas:  McLachlan  Business 
Beckley  Business  College. 
College,  Houston,  Texas;  Lin- 
lege;  American  Business  Col- 
tusiness  College;  Nettleton  Commer- 
n  up  to  53500.     May  we  help  you,  loo? 


The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass 


ST.  LOUIS,  \\  FARE! 

BE  THERE!  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation,  St.  Louis,  December  27-30.  A 
great  meeting  is  assured.  Mr.  Smith  will  be 
in  charge  of  our  exhibit  in  Hotel  Statler. 
Call  upon  us  for  any  service  or  assistance  that 
we  are  able  to  give. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


MAGAZINE  PRICES  REDUCED! 

Now  is  the   Time  to  Place  Your  Order  for  Next  Year 

All  the  best  magazines  are  offered  here— all  your  favorites,  the  reading  you  find  most  worth-while  and  most 
enjoyable.  In  any  of  these  special  priced  clubs  you  get  more  than  the  equivalent  of  $100.00  of  books  equal  to  over 
50  bound  volumes.  Up-to-the-minute,  timely  and  inviting.  You  wiU  not  be  offered  these  magazines  again  at  the  low 
rates  presented  here.  Subscnptions  may  begin  with  any  month  desired  and  renewals  of  subscriptions  now  in  force 
will  be  extended  a  year  from  their  present  expiration  dates.  Magazines  in  each  club  may  be  sent  to  different  ad 
dresses  if  desired  except  where  otherwise  stated.     Use  the  convenient  order  blank  and  sent  in  your  order  now 


Here  You  Are  — Price  Cuts  That  Are  Real  Bargains 


The    Business    Educator 

Pitman's   Jonrnal    (American) 

Administration     

Publisher's    Price    


The    Business    Educator 

Forbes   (The  Better  Business  Magazine 

Success    Magazine    

Publisher's    Price    


The    Business    Educator. 

Forbes    Magazine    

Review   of  Reviews    .  .  . . 
Publisher's    Price    .  . 


The    Business    Educator. 

System    

World's   Work    

Publisher's    Price    .  . 


The    Business    Educator. 
Seribner's    Magazine    . . . 

Harper's  Magazine    

Publisher's    Price    . . 


$1.50 
4.00 
4.00 

39.50 


The    Business    Educator. 

Harper's  Magazine 

World's   Work    

Publisher's    Price    .  . 


AXtli    3    FOR 

$7.50 

Saving    $2.00 


The    Business    Educator. 

American    Penman    

American   Magazine    .  .  .  . 
Publisher's    Price    .  . 


The    Business    Educator. 
American    Business    . . . . 
Metropolitan    Magazine 
Publisher's    Price    . . 


The    Business    Educator 

Bookkeeper  and  Accountant 

Everybody's   Magazine    

Publisher's    Price    


The    Business    Educator. 
Business   Philosopher    . . 

Filing    

Publisher's    Price    .. 


The    Business    Educator. 

Gregg    Writer     

How  to  Sell — and  What. 
Publisher's    Price    .  . 


The    Business    Educator 

100% — The  Efflciency  Magazine 

Sales  Management    

Publisher's    Price    


$1.50 
4.00 
4^00 

$9.50 


I      AI.I.    3    FOR 

$7.50 

Saving-    $2.00 


$1.50 
1.50 
2.50 

$5.50 


AI.I.    3    FOR 

$4.50 

Saving    $1.00 


$1.50 
3.00 
3.00 

$7.50 


AI.I.    3    FOR 

$5.00 

Saving    $2.50 


$1.50 
2.00 

2.50 

$6.00 


.      AI.I.    3    FOR 

^       $4.50 

Saving    $1.50 


$1.50 
2.00 
2.00 

$5.50 


Alili    3    FOR 

$4.00 

Saving   $1.50 


$1.50 
1.50 

3.00 

$6.00 


I      ALIi    3    FOR 

$4.00 

Saving    $2.00 


GRUMIAUX  News  and  Subscription  Co.,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $ ,  for  which  send  periodicals  mentioned  to  addresses  given  below: 


Send    

Name  .... 
.•\ddrcss 


..Magaz: 


Send    

.\,imc  

Address     

Naine  of  Sender- 
Address  


Send   Magazine 

Name  

.Address     


^end Magazine 


,       ,.      .    .    MARK    SUBSCRIPTIONS    NEW    OR    RENEWAL 
Reticwal   subscriptions  will   be   extended   from    present   date   of   expiration.      New   subscriptions   will 
ndicated.     Use  magazine  subscriptions  as  gifts  for  your  friends 


begin  with  current  issue  unless  otherwi. _ .^. ™„....k^^.. 

and   rclauves.      Canadian  and  foreign   subscriptions  require   additional   postage. 


SPECIAL  CLUBS 


Speci: 


Vou    ma.v    arrange    your    own 
Clubs    by    selecting    the    magazi... 
wish  from  this  list. 

-Add   the  clubbing  numbers  and 
ply  by  five.     This  total  will  be  the  cor 
rt-ct    price   to   remit. 

For  Example: 
Clubbing  No.     30  Business    Educator 
Clubbing   No.     60   Review   of    Reviews 
Clubbing  No.     60  Travel    Magazine 

ISOxS   equals  $7.S0 

(Amount  to  Remit 

For  Magazines  that  do  not  have  Clu!i 
bmg  Numbers,  remit  the  pulili.sher 
trice. 

Clubbing 
Ho. 

40   .Xi.ierican   Boy     $2.00  $3.1: 

50  .\niencan  Magazine  2.50 

60  .\si.i    (Magazine  of  the 

(Uncut)    3.50     4.2 J 

80  .Athintic   Monthly  4.OO 

35   Haseball  Magazine  2.00     3.C( 

35   Hoys'   Life    2.00 

25    Boys'   Magazine    1.50 

30   Business   Educator  l.SQ 

90    Cinlury    Magazine    5.00 

ChilJrens    Costume  Roval    1.00 

40  Colliers.  The  Nat.  Wk'ly.  2.50     3.2: 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine  ..  3.0O     4.51 

Country   Gentleman   1.00 

75   Current  History    4. 00 

70   Current  Opinion     4.00 

45   Delineator     2.50     3.51 

35   Ktudc     (For    Music 

Lovers)     2.00     3.CI 

45   Kverybody's    Magazine....  2.50 
20   Every   Child's  M.igazine..   1.50 

SO    Kasliionable    Dress 3.00 

45    Field  and  Stream 2.50 

70   I'urlies   Magazine   4.110 

70   Forum     4. no 

50   f;:irden    Magazine  3.00 

70   I'.oher's    Magazine    4.00 

IJood  Housekeeping  2.50     4.01 

Harper's   Bazaar  4.00 

80   Harper's    Magazine    4.00 

House  and   Garden 3..^n 

55  Illustrated  World  3.00     4.01 

80    Independent     4.U0 

100  Judge     7.00      7.01 

40  .Junior   Instructor  2.50 

Ladies'    Home   Journal....   1.50     3.C( 

I.e    Costume    Royal 3.50     5.0( 

100   Leslies'    Weekly    7.00     7  0( 

100  Life   5. on     6.2; 

35   I.iltlc  Folks  2.00     3.01 

20   McCall's   Magazine   1.00     2.2! 

45   .Metropolitan    3.00     350 

37   M...lern  Priscilla  2.00     3.10 

100   Niw   Rcpubhc  5.00     6.2! 

17    I'.uhfindir    1.00     2.1( 

20   IV.iplc's    Home   Journal..  1.25     2.2! 

55    riiysical  Culture  3.00     4.01 

50   I'ictorial  Review  2.50 

60  Review   of    Reviews 4.00 

70  St.    Nicholas    4.00 

Saturday    Evening    Post..  2.00     3.5: 

80  Scientific   American    4.00     S.2: 

70  Seribner's  Magazine  4.00     4.7! 

90  Style    5. no 

40  Sunset    Magazine   2.50 

55  Survey  Graphic  3.00 

50   Svslem    3.00 

15  T.)d.iy's  Housewife  LOO 

60  Travel    Magazine    4.00     4.2' 

Vanity   Fair  3.50 

Vogue  6.00 

40  Woman's   Home   Com- 
panion    2.00 

70  World's  Work  4.00 

75   Vale    Review   4.00 

50  Youth's  Companion  2.50     3.7'i 


^     ,^iJ^Uii/n^d^^f/iu:a^7^       % 


Flourishing 


Plates  by  the  Late  C.  C.  Canan 
Instructions    by    the     Editor 


,  LESSON  2 

I  After  the  simple  strokes  given  in  the 

rs't  lesson  (November  issue)  are 
_iirly  well  mastered  they  should  be 
"sed    in    designs    such    as    those    illus- 

■ated  in  the  present  lesson. 

;  The  difference  between  the  first  and 

,;cond    exercises   is   in   the    degree    of 

lade.      The    first    exercise    is    made 

'ith  very  little  shade,  and  the  second 

'ith   a   heavier   shade.     These   strokes 

lould,    of    course,    be    made    rapidly 

nd  freely.  Flourishing  must  be  grace- 

il,  and  if  it  is  accurate,  so  much  the 

etter,     but     flourishing     which     lacks 

race  is  not  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

■  In  the   next  two  copies  strokes  ar? 

idded    for    ornament.      These    strokes 

Iso  should  be  made  rather  freely,  but 
(ley  must  be  kept  small  The  broken 
'ne  in  the  fourth  copy  is  made  up  of 
i'  large  number  of  short,  light  strokes. 
'  The   last   part    of   the   lesson    shows 

lore  intricate  designs.  Make  first  the 
Jwo  parallel  shaded  strokes,  practicing 
5hem  until  they  can  be  made  the  same 
[■^ngth,  shade  and  curvature.  Do  not 
^dd  other  strokes  until  these  can  be 
r.iade  to  your  satisfaction.  Then  the 
Embellishments  can  be  added.  _  Notice 
^hat  these  are  made  up  entirely  of 
fight  lines  gracefully  curved. 
t'  The  same  is  true  of  the  last  design 
Jn  the  lessons.  Practice  the  large 
'lourished  stroke  until  the  shade  is 
chert  and  snappy,  and  the  curce  grace- 
'ul  and  free.  The  second  curved  stroke 
-nust  be  made  upward  and  to  the  left. 
When  these  can  be  made  in  proper  re- 
-ation  to  each  other  add  the  fine  lines. 
Send  a  page  of  your  best  practice 
york  with  a  dime  to  the  editor  and 
li'eceive   criticism. 

:  Talent  for  penmanship  consists  in  a  Ida  Olmstead,  Sunbury,  Pa.,  and  Lois 

iking    for    penmanship    practice;    and  Black,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  are  new  com- 

luccessful  penmen  have  developed  this  — ercial   teachers  in   the  Warren,   Pa  , 

alent  by  indulging   this   liking.  High   School. 

J.    R.    Bennett,   for    some    years    with 
Kinvon's     Commercial    School,     Paw- 


LEARN  TYPEWRITING  BY  MAIL 

Vhy  rent  a  typewriter?    We  will  sell  yoa   any  standard 

ypewriter  manutactured   at  only  $3  OO  per  month,  and 

rive  you  a  complete  C'lnrse  in  typewriting  by  mail   free. 

Address  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE.   Rogers.  O. 


tucket,  R.  I.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Helena,  Montana,  Busi- 
ness College. 

C.  H.  Howieson,  last  year  with  Bird's 
Business  School,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  is  to 
be  with  Hunt's  Business  College,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  the  coming  year. 


THE  STANDARD  WHITE  INK 
FOR  EXPERT  PENMEN 


Will  Not 

Rub  Off 


,T.  >V.  .TOnNST(lN'. 

New  Arts  BIdg.  (Dept.  B.  E.)  Rochester.  N. 


Best  Quality-Reliable  Service 

A  great  variety  of  beautiful  stock 
diplomas  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  schools. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  full-sized 
samples. 

Made-to-Order  Diplomas  a  Specialty 
Sketches  and  estimates  furnished 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Filled 

Designing  for  All  purposes 

i^iiEiB  HOWARD  &,  BROWN  ^^ 

Rockland,  Maine 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eterkal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing, 
etc. 

These  inks  write  black  from  the 
pen  point  and  stay  black  forever: 
proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemi- 
cals and  ^re. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGIKS&CO..  Mfr. 
27t  NINTH  ST.         BBOOKLVN,  N.  T. 


^^^^ud^ted^iSfi^iua^ir'      ^ 


The  Art  of 

ENGRO  S  SING 

p.  W.  COSTELLO 
Scranton.  Pa. 


ALBUM  ENGROSSING 

The  accompanying  illustration  is 
the    first   page   of   an   egrossed   album, 

executed  in  black  and 

white,  and  representa- 
tive of  wliat  may  be 
called  a  plain  piece  of 
work  of  moderate 
price.  There  is  noth- 
ing difficult  in  this 
specimen  and  it 
should  be  easy  for  the 
engrossing  student  to 
follow. 

All  of  the  lettering  is  executed  with 
the  broad  pen  of  different  sizes  and 
the  shading  of  the  display  lines  and 
the  cloud  tint  under  and  above  the 
name  "John  Cleland"  was  done  with 
brush  and  water  color,  which  has  been 
explained  many  times  in  former  les- 
sons. It  takes  but  a  few  moments  for 
the  experienced  engrossed  to  add  the 
shading,  and  it  adds  100%  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work. 

The  same  style  of  work  should  pre- 
vail throughout  the  remaining  pages 
of  the  book  so  that  the  completed 
work  makes  one  harmonious  whole. 
This  is  the  rule  followed  by  all  en- 
grossers of  today  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed religiously  by  the  beginner.  In 
all  work  of  the  cheaper  variety  an 
imitation  leather  cover  is  plenty  good 
enough  unless  your  client  insists  upon 
having  genuine  seal,  morocco  or  some 
other  fine  grade  of  genuine  leather, 
and  then  he  should  expect  to  pay  for 
the  better  grade  of  cover.  Don't  at- 
tempt to  mislead  him,  however,  on  the 
quality  of  the  cover.  If  you  are  going 
to  give  him  imitation  leather  tell  him 
so  frankly.  It  pays  to  be  on  the  level. 
That  is  the  point   I  wish  to  make. 

There  are  many  brands  of  paper  and 
I  have  used  many  kinds  in  my  own 
work,  but  Whatman's  hot  pressed 
drawing  paper  is  probably  as  good  as 
the  best  where  the  work  is  a  combina- 
tion  of  pen   and   brush. 


C.  C.  Crawford,  Emporia,  Kansas,  is 
now  teaching  commercial  work  in  the 
(Ottawa,   Kanssa,   High   School. 

Mr.  George  R.  Harrington,  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  the  new  head  of  the  com- 
mercial work  of  Washington  College, 
Chestertown,    Md. 

P.  W.  Costello,  the  noted  engrosser  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  recently  wrote  us  as 
follows:  "Business  is  very  good  with 
me.  I  am  receiving  orders  for  my 
work  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  is 
due  to  your  good  magazine." 

Another  of  Mr.  Costello's  fine  les- 
sons appears  in  this  number,  and  his 
work  will  continue  to  be  published  in 
the  BUSIN'ESS  EDUCATOR. 


■)lf  a  mccHnq  op  Hie 

Js\onOai/, Janaarj^  the-- 

|ifl'C(jntK.  nineteen  l{unc>rc^  anbtu^cfve,  • 

'ri^c  foffoiuinq  te^tim^^nfafujcu?  pr<25cntc^ 

ax^^:^  d^opfcO  oxi  tire' Wt£  oj  feXatc-  .. 


ii^Ho  u>as  a  ^irccfor  in  riTa^  insl-ituhon-. 
2JoKn  (?^Gfan^,  a  mcmFcr  of  fRi^Fodr^, 
u'a5  ^Iricli^n  luifRparafi^siV  or  tlic  15 tit.  of 
'2)'2ccmSGr  fosf.an^  bicb  )anuaru  SX^i,  Ji)l2(  ^ 
oX  (ii5  home  or  liTa^i5on  jniocnae,  in  \Sx\s  dh/. 
Ijc  luas  a  nahoG  of '^l^-is-haiu.JLanark- 
-snirc,  <2?coHanc)  -  a  c)escenc>anf  of  promment- 
families-  of  tfiai;  focafrhi .  "^'"Rca  a  i/outR  Sxz 
Became  a  clerk  \\\  a  ^torc  at  }i  a  mi  I  ton,- 
near  his  natioctoion,  anc)  afrerwarbs' in.,-- 
asuoiu,  -sixtca^  miles-  aiuau. 
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STATEMENT      OF      THE      OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT.    CIRCULATION.     ETC. 

Required   by  the 
Act    of    Congress    of   August   24,    1912 
Of    Business     Educator— Professional    Edition, 
published    Monthly    at    Columbus,    Ohio,    for 
October    I,    1921. 
State  of  Ohio 
County    of    Franklin 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Business  Educa 
tor,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  tri'C  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,    to    wit  : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
M.-SS    managers   are: 

Name  of  Post  Office  Address 

Publisher,  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company, 

118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Editor,  Arthur  G.   Skeeles, 

118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Managing    Editor,    None. 
Business    Manager,    E.    W.    Bloscr, 

118  N.  HighSt.,  Columbus,  O. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  ol 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
stock, ) 

Th'*    Zaner  Bloser    Compary. 

E.  W.  Bloscr  118  N".  High  St..  Columbus,  O. 


E  A    I.upfer  118  N.  High  St..  Tolumbus, 

R.  B.  Moore  118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus, 

Robert   E,    Bloscr. 

118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  C 
Arthur   G.    Skeeles, 

118  i\.  High  St..  Columbus,  < 

3.  That     the     known      bondholders,     mor 
gagees,   and   other   security   holders   owning 
holding    1    per    cent   or   more    of   total    amout 
of   bonds,   mortgages,   or  other  securities  ar< 
(If  there  are  non,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  'That  the  two  paragraphs  next  abov 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholder 
and   security   holders,   if  any.  contain   not   on 


security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  t': 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduc' 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpoi, 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  g 
also  that  the  said  two  paragrapns  cc 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledj 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  CO 
tions  under  which  stockholders  and  secuni 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  i 
lhe_  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  s 
curities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reas  ] 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associatii 
or  corporation  hsa  any  interest  direct  or  in 
rect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  secur 
ties  than  as  so  slated  by   him. 

5.     That    the    average    number    of    copi< 
each   issue    of    this   putjlication    sold    or   disti" 
buted.  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  pa 
subscribers    during    the    six    months    preccdii 
the  da»  shown  above  is    (This  information 
required    from   daily    publications   only). 

ARTHUR    G     SKEEI.ES,   Edit.i 

Sworn     to    and     subscribed    before    me    tlii 

1st   d;iy   of   October,    192'.  [ 

EARL  A.   LUPFER.  Notary  Publ.i 

(My    commission    expires    Jan.    12,    1923.) 


,^J3Bu<i^te<U/<S4i&uiii^h^      ^ 
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EDWARD  C.  MILLS,  spVc'IVlTst 

Drawsr  9S2,  Rochastar,  N.  V. 

The  finest  script  for  entiraving  purposes,  suitabi*  fo 
BockkeepinK  Illustrations,  etc. 

Midi  Penection  Pan  Ho.  I.  a  pen  for  fine  business  writiner, 
1  irosa  by  mail,  J1.26.  Mill!  aujlnts!  Wrller  Ko.  3  the  best  tor 
strong  business  writing.  1  gross  by  mail.  $1.25 

Studenli  of  Penmanship  and  Penmanship  Supani: 
the  Mills  Sum  ' 

Business  Inst 


the  month  of  July.    Informa- 


ss  Hazel  Depler,  whose  pleasing 
inteiiance  appears  above,  first  be- 
ne interested  in  penmanship  in  her 
me  town,  Duncombe,  Iowa,  where 
;  received  her  pubHc  and  high 
lool  education.  While  attending 
I  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  College  she 
ne  under  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
N.  Harer  and  Miss  Lillie  Olson, 
th  former  students  of  the  Zanerian. 
irough  their  influence  she  attended 
;  Zanerian  College  in  1919.  During 
■  summers  of  1920  and  1921  she 
:urned  to  the  Zanerian  Summer 
hool  and  took  special  work  along 
;  lines  of  supervision.  She  secured 
r  first  position  as  supervisor  of 
iting  in  the  Crooksville,  Ohio,  pub- 
schools,  where  she  secured  good 
suits  and  made  a  splendid  record 
'r  herself.  Last  year  she  supervised 
i-iting  in^  the  schools  of  Struthers. 
bio.  This  year  she  is  supervisor  of 
-iting  in  the  public  schools  of  Wil- 
mson.  W.  Va.  Her  sister,  Laveta 
epler.  also  attended  the  19:21  Zaner- 
n  Summer  School. 
Miss  Depler  is  a  young  lady  full  of 
•nmanship  enthusiasm  and  creates 
"uch  interest  in  her  penmanship 
asses. 


Beautiful    Go!7ged"cards 

that  make  your  eyes  twinkle  with  delight.  No 
scrap  book  is  complete  without  one  of  my  tinted 
tall  colors)  and  embellished  gema  from  my  knife. 
Cnr  KO/*  I  will  carve  you  SIX  handsome  cards,  es- 
rOI  OUl*  pecially  for  your  scrap  book,  in  six  different 
styles.  If  you  wish  YOUR  NAME  handsomely  carved 
and  tinted,  send  10c  (coin). 

A.  0.  AMBROSE,   Cir<  Citiing  >rtist   JANESVILLE,  WIS. 


CARD  WRITERS 

Send  Be  to  F.  L.  Hialop.  Penman.  Palmyra.  N.  Y.. 
for  a  sampleof  the  Bookform  Pocket  Card  Case. 
Sample  line  of  Comic  Calling  Cards,  etc..  for  60c. 

Card  Expert 

Ornate  at  35c  doz  .  Script  at  50c  doz..  Plain  Busiuess  at 
30c  doz.  Merry  .Xmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  with  name. 
50c  doz.    ARTHUR  L.  PIOG,  Chlltlcath*.  Mo..  Box  64. 

""Ve°I!  "Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship" 

by  Ellsworth?    It  is  THE  \       "  "  '    ' 

chers  or  learners,     aeni  to  any  auurt —  ._. 
-THE 


present    as  a   Holiday 
r  learners.    Sent  to  any  address.  $2. 
1  Educator,  or  the  publishers- 
ELLsWORTH  company.  Mont  Vale.  N.  J. 


Address  The  Bu 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

Bookkeeping  Formulas 

Teaching  and  Learning  Book- 
keeping Now  Made  Easy 

A  book  entitled  "The  Technique 
of  Bookkeeping",  by  C.  H.  Pra- 
ger,  M.  Acct.,  head  of  Commerce 
Dept.,  Gregg  School,  will  be  off 
the  press  Dec.  1st. 

Write  now  for  more  information. 

PRAGER     PUBLISHING     CO. 

6  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago.  III. 


LESLIE  E.  JONES 

Elbridse.  N.  Y.  for  ONE  DOZEN  WRITTEN 
CARDS,  either  plain  or  ornamental.  Stamps  or 
coin.    Send  stamp  for  samples. 


SEND  25 
CENTS  to 


BE  Ati/  EXPenT- 


Penmen's  Supplies 

600  Linen  Finish  Cards,  postpaid SI. SO 

1000  Linen  Finish  Cards,  postpaid 2.75 

Oblique  Penholder.  S  in 50 

Gillott's  Principality.  No.  1  Pens,  gross.     .    .    .       1.85 

Written  Cards,  Linen  Finish,  per  dozen 35 

Written  Cards.  Linen  Finish,  per  100 2.50 

My  courses  by  mail  get  results. 
Send  10c  for  specimens  and  circulars. 

A     I       Ulf^lflUAM     Wichita  High  School. 
•   1»  niWrVITIMI^r  Wichita.  Kano. 


cards,  different  colors.  Embellish- q^ 
ed.  Attractive  Designs.  All  Free. fc 
Write  Today.  T.  M.  TEVIS.  Box.J 
25-C.  Chillicothe.  M' 


XMAS  Cards 


Card\» 


ed  XiT 


rish- 
I'd.  3Sc! 


in  Gold.  12  Xmas  Cards. 
Large  Illuminated  Bird   Flourished   Xmas   Greeting 
Cards  and  Envelopes.  3  for  25c. 
ORDER  EARLYl     SUPPLY   LIMITEDl 

F.  H.  UWREHCE,  P.  0.  Boi  411,  PORTLAND,  IHD. 


Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards 

NEATLY  WRITTEN 

Ornamental 25c  doz.. 

Script  .40c  doz. 

Special — Send  30c  for  a  sample  dozen 
of  both  styles. 

OLIVER  P.  MARKEN 

1816  Buchanan  St.  Topeka,  Kans. 


Don't  be  ashamed  of  yoir  writing.  Persona  receiving  my 
simplified  instructions  are  amazed  how  quickly  they  be- 
come expert  penmen.  Let  me  make  YOU  an  expert. 
Your  name  written  on  card  and  full  details  free.    Write  lodai. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  2051  N.  Lak«  Ave  ,  Pasadena,  C»l. 


iss  Esther  Knutson  has  charge  of 
;nmanship  in  the  schools  of  Sunny- 
ile,  California.  The  Principal,  Leslie 
Smith  reports  that  very  satisfac- 
ry  work  in  handwriting  is  being 
cured. 


/ANTED  — MILLS'  COPIES 

ant  to  bay,  for  my  son.  a  set  of  "fresh-from-the-pen" 
pies  in  business  writing,  lurnisheti  by  E.  C.  Mills  to 
i  mail  students,  some  years  past.  N.  C.  A.,  care  of 
risiness  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


M.>.  opp.ri..ii,  C...I!    Penmanship  Paradise 

If   you     buy  one  dozen  of    my  superb  * 


Writ  en  Cards. 

beautiful  specim^..  .^^   ...,,   . 

manship  for  your  scrap  book.  Only  45  cis. 
"Your  work  classes  along  with  that  of  the 
best  in  this  country." — F,  If.  Ta?nl^.y>t. 

M.  Otero  Colmenero, 

p.  O.  Box  48a,        San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


Exquisite  Xmas  Cards  iT^llt^in:  it7- 

made    flourished,  in  gold  and  colors,  aixe  SkxSk,  35c  ea. 
3  for  $1  00.    S3. 60  perdoz.    Must  be  seen  to  be  appreci- 


„...,.vorth  to  the  Rescue!  Keep  youngsters 
busy!  One  dozen  choice  Copy  Books  50c.  finest 
paper  with  copy  lined.  Anybody;  Anywhere; 
Postpaid.    Write,  Write,  Write  All,  or  any  grader. 

ELLSWORTH  CO.,       Mont  Vale,  N.  J. 


'i^fauchamp"5Tfn3lrt  -Shop 

75-1-5'i)uttr  lOlioe  ~  i;iis3lni|tlt5,eaUfi>i 


552  E.  Bethun 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


fs  of  ^lppr«cio"ri.n. 


ritinq  ani  fianb  fattarin^.  (?of»r  iv 

k  Jipctimttis,  One  DoUn 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SION ^L  is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writinir  The  thin  Btem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  <I^k  f<>r  'he 
brand.)  The  A.  "MaBnusson  Professional'  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  36c;  8  inch  inlaid.  75c:  12  inch  plain.  75c:  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.3^. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


VALUABLE    BOOK    ON     COMMERCIAL    PEN    LETTERINC 


"Practical  Compendium  ol  Commercial  Pen  LeCtw 
ing  and  Designs."  (1918  edition,  revised  and  enlarKed. 
eBpecially  graded  and  arranged  for  School  use. J  A  com- 
plete instructor  in  the  use  ol  the  Markmg,  Shading,  Plain. 
Special,  Border  and  Shadow  Lettering  PenB.  ContAtia 
100  pages  7W,  x  lOW.  illustrating  148  platet  of  Commercial 
Pan  Alphabets,  Designs,  Show  Card  Layouts.  Comer*. 
Borders,  Scroll  Designs,  etc..  with  complete  inatructiona 
for  each  This  book  has  a  beautiful  front  cover  p«ge 
printed  in  three  colors  and  Gold.      We  guarantc 


Addnis  THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  LETTEIIIN6  PEN  CO  , 
Dipartmem.  F.     tqiiTijiC,  MiCn.,  u.  S.  A. 


kid,  tl.OO. 


nted  • 


)  catalog  of  Letta-ing  i 


dC      r^^^u^ned^iSyu^:^/^       ^ 


DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 
B«iid  acU-addresaed  postal  for  criticism,  and  atampa 


ENGROSSED  PAGE  FOR  ALBUM 

Albums  are  quite  in  vogue  for 
Memorial  resolutions.  The  engross- 
ing usually  covers 
four  or  five  pages  so 
arranged  that  a  decor- 
ative start  -  \v  o  r  d 
adorns  each  page  sim 
ilar  to  sample  shown 
herewith. 

The  ornate  initial 
will  require  consider- 
able study.  Start 
with  a  symmetrical 
oval  as  a  basis,  then  outline  acanthus 
decoration  very  carefully,  giving 
special  attention  to  form  and  balanco. 
Aim  for  uniform  size  and  spacing  in 
all  of  your  lettering.  Aside  from  word 
"Whereas"  the  lettering  may  be  writ- 
ten without  pencil  outlines.  However, 
always  pencil  the  lettirng  very  roughly 
ill  order  to  find  approximate  space  it 
will  occupy. 

Brush  Work 
This  design  was  tinted  in  shades  of 
brown  obtained  by  mixing  lamp  black 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  light 
red.  Two  No.  7  sable  brushes  will 
be  necessary,  one  for  color  and  the 
other  moistened  with  pure  water  for 
blending  purposes. 

First  outline  scroll  work  with  a  pen 
filled  with  diluted  India  ink.  When 
the  ink  is  dry,  erase  all  pencil  lines 
and  proceed  with  the  brush  work. 

Wash  in  the  half-tones,  aiming  for 
transparency.  Mix  color  with  more 
body  for  darker  tones;  study  color 
values  constantly  and  aim  for  correct 
gradation  from  the  half  tones  to  the 
middle  and  darkest  tones.  The  dark- 
est tone  in  this  design  is  in  the  oval 
around  upper  part  of  initial  "W".  Add 
white  lines  and  dots,  using  Chinese 
white  in  a  clean  pen  when  the  work 
is  otherwise  finished. 

Engrossers  are  constantly  using 
decorative  initials  and  usually  have 
hundreds  of  tracings  on  hand,  saving 
the  time  necessary  for  designing  new 
ones  for  every  job. 

Let's  see  what  good  copy  you  can 
make  of  this  design.  No  charge  for 
criticisms  and   suggestions. 


WANTED! 

AN    ALL-ROUND 

Il.IAJMINATOU 

flood  poHition  to  a  willing  worker.  State  eal- 
«ry,  experience  and  nend  iiampl«8.  AIho 
wanted,  ■  hrjrinner  with  some  experience. 
Oood  chance  for  advancemi-nt. 

THE  HARRIS  STUDIO 

140  S.  OtABBOBN  St.  CHICAGO,  ill. 


t»i'ran>  fJ^U^t  l^ran^. 


CHEMICAL  SERVICE 

Manufacture  and  acll  tfooils  L-ciual  to  the  kinti  you 
are  sfllinK  or  is  beiriK  sold.  Manufacturers'  fur- 
mulnH.  Irado  secrt-tH.  analytical  and  respnrch  work. 
MiitchinK  <if  samples  a  specialty.  Money  saving 
literature  P'RHP:, 

C.  F.  BEHRENS.  CoDsoltiog  Chemist 

1530  TafC  Rd.  E.  W.  H.  Ciocinnall,  Ohio 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


iPUtcsi 

mailed 

Mrt  of  1 


nd  Prii 


P.  O.  Mnncy  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Entrosur,  lllumlnilor  and  Dctigner 

Odd  Fillofi  Nil!  Ildi..  SCKANTON.  PI 


Most  Popular  Pen  in 
the  World 

This  No.  048,  the  Esterbrook  Falcon,  has  the  larger  sale  of  any  pen 
in  the  world,  for  it  meets  a  host  of  needs,  is  easily  held,  writes 
smoothly  and  is  unusually  vs^ell  fitted  for  any  service. 

Choose  from  the  dealer's  display  case,  order  by  number  for  safety's 
sake  and  buy  by  the  box;  it  will  pay  you. 


The  Esterbrook  Pen  Manufacturing  Co., 


02.1nO  Ocla 


Camden,  N.  J. 


d^     .^^f^u4/n^d4/^i^iu^f/^      ^ 


500K  REVIEWS 


ested  in  books  of  merit, 
s  of  interest  and  value 
■s.  including  books  of 
uc  and  books  on  busi- 
h  books  will  be  briefly 
nns.  the  object  being  to 
sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
readers   to  determine   its    value. 


Our  readers  are 
t   especially    in 


ubjects 


roblems  in  Business  Finance,  by  Ed- 
mund E.  Lincoln,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Finance, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, Harvard  University.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  W.  Shaw  Company, 
Chicago,  lUinois.  Cloth  cover,  525 
pages. 

This  book  gives  little  attention  to 
le  spectacular  financial  problems. 
;culiar  to  the  large  corporations 
hich  have  been  usually  stressed, 
ather,  and  what  the  author  believes 
more  important,  it  points  out  the 
ormal  financial  problems  of  the  small 
id  medium  sized  unit,  incorporated 
r  unincorporated,  as  well  as  those 
roblems  common  to  all  enterprises 
hether  large  or  small. 
In  order  to  develop  the  subject  in 
le  most  concrete  way,  practically  the 
ntire  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
irefully  selected  and  arranged 
:ases"  presenting  vital  problems 
■hich  have  actually  arisen  in  hundreds 
f  different  business  concerns  and  sit 
ations.  The  introductory  section  fur- 
ishes  an  excellent  key  to  all  matters 
f  principle  raised  in  the  problems, 
'he  problems  are  accompanied  by 
elpful  references,  and  are  followed 
y  questions  which  are  meant  to  de- 
elop  the  financial  judgment  of  the 
eader  and  to  prepare  him  for  dealing 
nth  similar  problems. 
The  problems  cover  such  subjects 
s  the  following:  financial  problems 
ivolved  in  launching  a  new  enter- 
rise,  methods  of  raising  fixed  capital 
including  security  issues  of  various 
ypes),  financial  problems  involved  in 
he  expansion  of  an  enterprise,  pros- 
ectus  analysis,  methods  of  securing 
irorking  capital  (bank  borrowing,  the 
.ommercial  paper  market  and  trade 
Acceptances  are  particularly  stressed), 
inancial  aspects  of  purchasing,  pro- 
ucing,  and  selling  goods,  fundamental 
uroblems  in  mercantile  credit  grant- 
ng,  turnover  or  inventory  in  relation 
o  profit,  questions  relating  to  the 
)roper  distribution  of  income,  finan- 
ial  standards,  financial  economies  of 
he  smaller  business  units,  examples 
jsi  financial  involvements  of  various 
lorts  and  the  methods  by  which  con- 
erns  have  saved  themselves. 


Certain  Success,  by  Norvel  A.  Haw- 
kins, Majestic  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
author  and  publisher.  Cloth  cover, 
382  pages. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated 
n  the  above  mentioned  volume:  The 
Universal  Need  of  Sales  Knowledge; 
The  Man-Stuff  You  Have  for  Sale: 
fSkill  in  Selling  your  Best  Self;  Pre- 
paring to  Make  your  Success  Certain; 
Your  Prospects;  Gaining  your 
Chance;  Knowledge  of  Other  Men; 
etting  Yourself  Wanted;  Obstacles 
iin  Your  Way;  The  Goal  of  Success. 


Labor's  Crisis,  An  Employer's  Analy- 
sis of  Labor  Problems,  by  Signuind 
Mendelsohn.  Published  by  _the 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York 
City. 

The  views  and  observations  pre- 
sented in  this  book  should  have  some 
value  even  to  the  student  of  labor, 
because  they  are  based  upon  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  an  einployer  who 
has  to  deal  not  with  the  theories  but 
with  the  facts  which  determine  the 
relationship  of  capital  and  labor. 

Some  of  the  most  important  chap- 
ter headings  are  as  follows:  Poverty, 
Its  Nature  and  Effect;  Poverty  as  Re- 
lated to  Labor;  Characteristics  of 
Capital  and  Labor;  Labor-Saving  In- 
ventions and  Labor  Supply;  The  Mal- 
thusian  Theory  as  Applied   to  Labor; 


Economic  Effect  of  Curtailed  Labor; 
Cost  of  Living  Subject  to  Psychologi- 
cal Influences,  Inflated  Cost  of  Livnig 
due  to  Contraction  of  Labor;  Moral 
Economics  as  Applied  to  Living; 
Handling  of  Labor  in  Small  Plants 
and  Labor  as  it  Affects  the  Wife  and 
the  Home. 

~m  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 


■ed  tbem.  Only  3000  Certified  i 
e  taming  S3.000  to  SlO.OtiO  a  yei 
,are  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinat 
jns.    Knowledge  of  bookkeepinf 


Thousands  of  firmB 
I  U,  S.    M«ny 


LaSalle  Extension  University.   Bept.  12336  JI  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  tr  ine  n^jrta 


CH  RISTM  AS 


IS 


COMING! 


And  we  are  beginning 
to  think  about  presents. 
What  are  you  going  to 
give  your  students  this 
year?  EVERYBODY'S 
DICTIONARY  with  the 
name  of  your  school 
stamped  on  the  cover, 
makes  an  exceedingly 
attractive  gift,  and  is 
also  a  permanent  ad- 
vertisement. 

Recently  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date,  our 
Dictionary  is  the  most 
valuable  gift  you  could 
possibly  give  at  the 
same  cost.  Send  in  your 
order  early  so  that  we 
may  have  time  to  stamp 
the  Dictionaries  and 
send  them  to  you  before 
the  Christmas  rush. 


We  will  pay  the  trans- 
portation charges  on 
all  Dictionary  orders  re- 
ceived before  December 
15th. 


PRACTICAL 

18th  Street 


TEXT  BOOK 


COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


^^Jfi^ini^n^(i^^tlfU¥i/ir'      ^ 


Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 


A  Study   in   ( e 


91.4^ 


QQ  Q^  Accuracy 
uuivl/o  words  a  minute. 


Of  all  official   court  reporters  in 
the  United  States  use  Pitmanic 
Shorthand. 

QQ  O*^  The  world's  record  for  Speed  and 
OO.U/o  Accuracy  at  200,  240  and  280 
words  per  minute  made  by  Nathan  Behrin, 
an  Issaac  Pitman  writer, 

tests  at  240  and  280 
In  an  examina- 
tion held  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Shorthand   Re- 


Percentages 


porters  Association  in  1920,  Nathan  Behrin 
made  only  one  error  in  the  240  words  a 
minute  test,  and  only  three  errors  in  the 
280  test.  Each  test  was  of  five  minutes  du- 
ration.   This  is  the  World's  Record. 

In  fly  System  for  efficiency  and  pro- 
UU/o  gress  in  the  business  world. 
A  system  for  any  purpose.  Easiest  to 
learn,  easiest  to  write,  and  easiest 
to  read. 


Trial  lesson  upon  request.     ASK  FOR  ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND.     Accept  no  substitute. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  west  FortyMth  street,  NEW  YORK 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SIDE  OF 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Spanish  is  the  language  of  Commerce  with  Spain,  with  Cuba  and  with  all 
that  vast,  undeveloped,  but  rapidly  developing  country,  except  Brazil,  lying  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  Cape  Horn. 

French  is  the  language  of  Commerce  with  France,  French  colonies,  and  with 
the  Levant,  including  Greece  and  the  Balkan  countries. 

More  than  half  of  the  students  now  studying  Foreign  Languages  are  poten- 
tially interested  in  Foreign  Trade  of  Commerce. 

Foreign  Trade  is  the  coming  big  thing  in  America.  The  business  world  is  alive 
to  that  fact,  and  the  schools  are  slowly  appreciating  it. 

The  Pitman  Manuals  of  Commerce  in  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Ger- 
man, including  dictionaries,  grammars,  correspondence  and  commercial  readers, 
are  prepared  by  scholars  thoroughly  familiar  with  commerce,  and  commercial  prac- 
tices and  technical  expressions. 


A  postal  card  will  bring  you  our  complete  catalogue, 
one  cent  to  investigate. 


It  will  pay  you  to  spend 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Fortyfifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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How 

Can  I  Win  a 
Business  Educator 

Certificate 
for  Proficiency  in 

Penmanship? 

What  Value  Has  It? 


FOR  COMPLETE   INFORMATION   ASK  YOUR 
TEACHER.   OR   WRITE 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


\mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Fens 


PRINCIPALITY  PEN,  NO.  1 


DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN,  No.  604  E.  F. 


Gilleli's  Pen»  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  GilloH's  Pen«  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott   &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you  pay 

charges. 


PENS 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen  No.   1. 

1  gT $1.75  -4   gr $  .50  1  doz $  .20 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  No.  2.  Zanerian  Medial  Pen  No.  3, 
Zanerian  Standard  Pen  No.  4.  Zanerian  Falcon  Pen  No.  5, 
Zanerian   Business   Pen    No.   6. 

1  gr $1.25  !4   Kr -.40  Idoz $.15 

Special  prices  in  quantities.     We  also  handle  Gillott's,  Hunt's, 
Spencerian  and  Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  for  prices. 
Broad    Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 

1   Complete   set    (12   pens) $0.35 

Vi   doz.  single  pointed  pens.   J.  Wi,  2,  Z'/i,  3,  l'/, 20 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

K   doz.  single    pointed    pens    15 

Yi   doz.  double    pointed    pens     35 

1   doz.  single   pointed,   any    No 25 

1   doz.  double   pointed,    any    No 60 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Zanerian   Fine  Art   Oblique   Holder.   Rosewood : 

uy,   inches $1.25  8  inches $1.00 

Zanerian    Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood : 

115^   inches $  .85  8  inches $  .75 

Zanerian  Expert  Oblique  Holder,   lYi   inches: 

1  only     $  .20  1   doz $1.25  %   gr $6.50 

'A   doz 75  !4   gr 3.50  1   gr 12.00 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder,  6  inches: 

1   only     $  .15  1   doz $1.20  yi   gr $5.50 

!-j   doz 70  14   gr 3.00  1   gr 10.00 

Zaner  Method  Straight  Holder,  7^  inches: 

1   only     $  .15  1   doz $  .90  yi   gr $4.50 

Vi  doz 50         "4  gr 2.50  1  gr 8.50 


1  Triangular  Straight   Holder,   7%    inches... 

1  Triangular  Oblique   Holder,    6   inches 

1  Central    Holder,    hard   rubber,    iVi    inches. 

1  Correct    Holder,   hard   rubber,   6}i   inches. 

I  Hard    Rubber    Inkstand 

1  Good   Grip   Penpuller    

1  Inkholder   for    Lettering    

1  All-Steel   Ink   Eraser    


INKS 

Zanerian    India    Ink: 

1  bottle 40c 

1   bottle  Zanerian   Gold    Ink 
1   bottle  Zanerian  School    Ink 


1    doz.    bottles    express.  .$4.00 


Arnold's   Japan    Ink: 

Nearly  Yj  pt..  $  .45      1  pt.,  express,  $  .65         qt.,  express 
(Quarts  and  pints  of  ink  cannot  be  mailed.) 


CARDS 

different  colors : 
500    express    (shipping 


White,  black 
100    postpaid, 
$1.00;    1000  express   (shipping  weight  4  lbs.) 

Flourished  Design  Cards: 

With  space  for  name.     Two  different  sets  of  12 
one  different. 

2  sets.   24  cards $  .20 

3  sets,   36  cards 25 


6   sets,      72   cards. 
12   sets,    144   cards. 


Every 

,  .$  .40 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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ROWE  SHORTHAND 


is  recommended  to  those  who  are  wilHiig  to  admit  that  the  last  word  has  not  been 
said  on  shorthand  systems,  and  who  feel  it  is  their  conscientious  duty  to  teach  the 
very  best  system  to  be  found. 

IT  IS  PERFECTLY  REASONABLE 

to  assume  that  a  shorthand  system  which  has  absolutely  no  exceptions  to  its  prin- 
ciples and  rules,  only  eighty-two  word-signs,  powerful  principles  of  contraction 
making  it  possible  to  write  all  words  in  full  phonetic  form,  and  prefixes  and 
suffixes  conforming  to  the  etymological  structure  of  words  is  a  better  system  than 
those  which  have  many  exceptions  to  principles,  hundreds  of  word-signs  and 
forms  which  are  shortened  by  dropping  terminations,  which  place  a  tremendous 
burden  on  the  memory  of  the  learner,  and  which  require  the  language  to  be  muti- 
lated to  fit  them. 

WHY  NOT  ADMIT  THESE  FACTS 

and  with  a  mind  open  to  conviction  investigate  Rowe  Shorthand?  The  teacher 
who  is  willing  to  look  for  a  lietter  system  than  the  one  he  is  teaching  will  find  it 
intensely  interesting.  It  is  radically  different  from  all  other  systems.  It  makes  a 
complete  and  much  more  logical  use  of  the  material  from  which  shorthand  systems 
are  constructed. 

WE  WILL  PROVIDE  YOU  WITH  THE  BOOKS 

and  gladly  enroll  you  for  our  Teachers'  Correspondence  Course.  The  only  way 
to  investigate  a  shorthand  system  is  to  learn  it.  Put  Rowe  Shorthand  to  the  test. 
It  is  easy  to  learn.    W' e  believe  it  is  easier  to  learn  than  any  other  system. 

Taken  By  And  Large  The  Schools  Of  Tliis  Country  Are  Not  Producing  As 
Well  Trained  and  Dependable  Stenographers  As  They  Were  Ten  or  Twenty  Years 
Ago.  We  are  promoting  Rowe  Shorthand  because  we  believe  improvement  must 
come  chiefly  from  the  teaching  of  a  shorthand  system  that  is  better  in  itself  than 
the  systems  now  most  widely  taught — a  system  which  can  be  learned  more  thor- 
oughly and  used  more  reliably  by  the  younger  classes  of  boys  and  girls  who  now 
take  up  the  study  of  shorthand. 

\\'rite  us  today  for  an  Examination  Copy  and  full  particulars. 
CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Entered  at  Post  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  second  class  matter. 


pj^ 


/  9f^  World^s 

Amateur  Championship 


At  the  New  York  Annual  Business  Show,  on 
October  17th,  the  International  Amateur  Typewriting 
Championship  was  won  by  Miss  Marion  C.  Waner, 
who  wrote  127  net  words  per  minute  for  one-half  hour. 

This  VICTORY  was  won  on  our  New  Machine,  the 
IMPROVED  SELFSTARTING  Remington,  "The  Machine  with 
the  Natural  Touch."  - 

"Natural"  Touch,  the 
outstanding  feature  of  this  new 
Remington,  is  the  latest  triumph 
of  typewriter  building.  It  makes 
typing  natural,  automatic,  un- 
conscious —  like  breathing  or 
walking. 

It  is  this  feature  which  is 
establishing  new  standards  of 
typing   efficiency  —  which    is 
winning   the  typist   every- 
where, no  matter  what  ma- 
chine she  has  used  in  the  past 


Remington  Typewriter   Company 

INCORPORATED 

374   Broadway  New  York 
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Ellis  Bookkeeping 


£LLIS  INDUSTRIAL  BOOKKEEPING  is  an 

exceptionally  elastic  bookkeeping  course.  It 
may  be  adapted  to  any  condition  in  any  school. 
With  office  practise  or  without. 

SECTION    ONE 

Jobbing,  Produce  and  Provision  Business.  Short  busi- 
ness college  course  or  first  year  in  high  school. 

SECTION    TWO 

General  Merchandise  Business.  Advanced  business 
college  course  or  third  semester  in  high  school. 

SECTION    THREE 

Manufacturing  set,  including  elementary,  cost  and 
corporation  work.  Advanced  business  college  course  or 
fourth  semester  in  high  school. 

For  one  semester  in  high  school  or  for  short  course  in 
night  school,  use  the  Elementary  Tablet  Method, 

Modern  Banking  for  your  work  in  banking. 

Many  other  special  sets. 


ELLIS  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

BATTLE    CREEK,    MICHIGAN 


Advanced 


BOOKKEEPING 


This  course  is  especially  designed  for 
teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  for  stu- 
dents desiring  to  qualify  as  teachers  or 
to  prepare  for  the  study  of  accountancy. 

It  is  taught  by  mail  under  the  personal 
direction  of  R.  J.  Bennett,  G.  A.,  C.  P. A., 
and  is  fully  described  in  our  Account- 
ancy Booklet,   sent  free  on  request. 

The  booklet  also  includes  description 
and  synopsis  of  our  elective  courses  in 
all  branches  of  accountancy. 

Fees  moderate.      Term*  easy. 


BENNETT  ACCOUNTANCY   INSTITUTE 

(Industrial  Correspondence  University.  Inc.,  Prop.) 

Dapt.  B-194, 1504  Locust  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THESE  TEXTS 

BUSINESS  LAW  —  Baker 

A  concise,  complete  course.     The  text  is  legally  accurate  and  not  too  technical.     Unusually  interesting. 
If  you  expect  to  start  a  law  class  soon,  a  complimentary  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination.    List  price,  $1.10. 

METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING  -  Sheaffer 

A  new  edition  of  this  nplendid  text  has  just  been  published. 


IF  you  teach  bookkeeping  to  pupils  below  the  High  School 

senior  year — 
I F  you  believe  in  class  discussion  of  new  subjects — 
IF  you  want  your  pupils  to  learn  how  to  think — • 
IF  you  have  a  brief  or  complete  course — 


IF  you  want  material  that  is  true  to  accounting  but  not  ov< 

the  heads  of  your  pupils — 
IF  you  prefer  short  eets  for  beginners — 
IF  you  wish  a  teachable  Corporation-Manufacturing  set — 
IF  you  want  the  best  text  for  your  pupils — 


the  METROPOLITAN  text  is  especially  suitable  for  you. 

A  text,  adapted  to  your  course  of  study  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  are  considering  a  text  book  change  or 
if  you  will  try  it  out  with  a  pupil. 

LIST  PRICES 

Introductory  text  and  supplies   $1.60 

Elementary  text  and   supplies  3.85 

Corporation-Mfg. -Voucher  text  and  supplies 1.40 

When  comparing  oar  Bookkeeping  prices  be  sure  to  include  the  Supplies 

If  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  may  we  hear  from  you  at  once? 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Texts  for  Commercial  Subjects 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Why  Do  So  Few  Reporters  Write  the  Oldest 
Pitmanic  System? 

That  is  an  interesting  question  suggested  by  running  through  the  1920  report  of  the  Naitional  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association.  The  roster  shows  that  only  fifty-seven  (6^  per  cent)  o^  the  total  member- 
ship claim  to  write  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand,  the  original  Pitmanic  system.  Ei^ht  of  these  are  CanadiaJi 
reporters.  The  graph  \nsualizes  the  situation.  This  is  the  amazing  representation  in  the  leading  body  of 
professional  reporters  of  the  oldes*  Pitmanic  system  in  America  after  eighty-four  years  of  teaching  and 
vigorous   advertising! 

The  roster  of  the  association  presents  some  other  thought-provokins'  da'La.  It  shows,  for  example,  that 
Hhe  original  Pitman  Shorthand  has  split  up  into  fopty-one  varieties.  (See  Official  Report,  1920,  page  40.) 
This  fact  suggests  another  pertinent  question.  Why  are  there  so  many  modifications  of  the  original? 
The  answer  is  quite  simple  and  also  quite  convincing.  "Changes"  and  "improvemerkts"  and  "modifica- 
tions" in  a  system  are  the  result  of  discovered  weaknesses  by  practical  users — a  recognized  need  for  some- 
thing better.  The  greater  the  number  of  developed  defects, 
the  greater  the  number  of  variations. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  the 
Standardizartion  Committee  of  the  association  has  been 
working  for  years  to  reduce  suggested  improvements  to  a 
workable  basis.  Incidentally,  the  labors  of  this  body  of 
earnesit,  practical  reporters  of  high  professional  ideals, 
striving  conscientiously  for  years  to  improve  Pitmanic 
shorthand  (but  without  tangible  result),  are  about  the  most 
conclusive  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  Pitmanic  shorthand 
that  could  be  offered.  It  explains  why  so  few  reporters 
use  the  original  system,  and  why  it  ranks  next  to  the 
lowest  in  reporter  representairion  among  the  Pitmanic 
systems  of  any  consequence — the  lovvesit  being  the  Mun- 
son,  which  more  closely  approaches  the  Isaac  Pitman  in 
general   characteristics  than   any   other. 

The  data  to  be  derived  from  this  report  is  enlighten- 
ing, in  view  of  !the  well-known  tenacity  of  life  of  shorthand 
systems — as,  for  example,  the  Gurney  system,  which  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years  has  been  the  official  report- 
ing system  used  in  the  British  Parliament. 
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GrapKs  showing  percentage  of  members  of  the 
N.  S.  R.  A.  using  the  Isaac  Pitman  System 


But  What  About  Gregg  Shorthand? 


It  is  beside  the  point  to  discuss  the  reporter  representation 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  an  association  which  is  composed  largely 
of  Pitmanic  reporters,  although  the  rapid  increase  of  reporters 
using  Gregg  Shorthand  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
shorthand.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  a  mere  slripHng  compared  with 
the  venerable  systems  represented  in  the  association's  roster.  The 
writers  of  it  naturally  would  not  be  found  in  abundance  in  an 
association  which  devoted  so  much  of  its  attention  to  Pitmanic 
problems — such   as    "standardization,"   etc. 

But  this  one  fact  is  outstanding  and  significant:  One  of 
these  Orcgg  members.  Mr.  Albert  Schneider,  won  the  world 
shorthand  championship  in  the  1921  speed  contest  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  tn  defeating  three  former 
champions  and  the  best  Pitmanic  writers  that  could  be  summoned 
to  defend  the  cause  of  Pitmanic  shorthand.  He  estabhshed  a 
record  on  the  most  dilhcult  kind  of  matter  given  in  the  contest 
that  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  writer  in  any  contest — 
211.2  words  a  minute  net,  with  an  accuracy  of  98.32.  In  addition, 
he  transcribed  five  of  the  highest  speed  dictations — 175.  200, 
215,  240.  and  280  words  a  minute—in  the  time  allotted  for  three — 
a  feat  that  has  never  before  been  equaled.  In  the  five  dictations 
his  average  speed  was  222  words  a  minute,  and  his  average 
accuracy,  98.26.  The  speed  and  legibility  of  a  shorthand  was 
never    more    convincingly    demonstrated. 

If  speed  and  accuracy  in  shorthand  writing  are  essential  quali- 
fVcation*  for  a  shorthand  reporter,  then  there  is  not  an  argument 
left  against  Gre^g  Shorthand.  Mr.  Schneider  defeated  the  best 
that  the  Pitmamc  writers  could  produce,  and  he  is  the  youngest 
and  least  experienced   writer  to  win   the  championship. 

Why  Do  So  Few  Schools  Teach  the  Oldest 
Pitmanic  System? 


the  older  systems.  (See  graph  for  comparison.)  It  is  a  certainty 
that  the  school  authorities  and  the  teachers — a  majority  of  whorn 
formerly  taught  Pitmanic  shorthand — know  results  when  they  see 
them.  The  teacher  has  no  illusions.  He  has  the  experience 
of  hundreds  of  learners  to  draw  from ;  the  reporter  bases  his 
judgment   upon   his 


in  America — Isaac  Pitman  Short- 

ols  of  but  2  per  cent  of  the  cities 

whose  high  schools  teach  short- 

of   the  schools  parallel   the  expcr- 


The  oldest  Pitmanic  system 
hand — is  taught  in  the  high  scho 
and   town.s  ol   the   United   Stales 
hand.      May  nnt   the  experience 
iencc  of  the  reporters? 

The  status  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  which  came  into  the  field 
half  a  century  after  the  original  Pitman  system,  is  in  striking 
contrast.  It  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  87  per  cent  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  whose  high  schools  le.-ic'i 
shorthand — ^adopted,    in    most    instances,    after    a    comparison    wi  h 


Graphs  Showing  Status  of 
Shorthand  Systems  in  the 
Hi=h  Schools  of  the  U.  S. 

By  sheer  force  of  merit  Gregg  Shorthand  has  risen  in  a  short 
time  from  a  negative  position  to  one  of  positive  dominance.  It 
is  today  the  NATIONAL  SYSTEM— tested  and  proved  from 
every   angle. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  best  in  your  school? 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card,  addressed  to  Depart- 
ment H,  will  bring  particulars  of  the  championship  contest  of  1921. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 
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Have  You  Everything  You  Want? 


If  not.  learn  how  to  succeed, 
"NATIONAL  SUCCESS  COURSE" 

24  long  lessons  (formerly  $24.00 1 

now  offered  as  premium  with 

BOOKKEEPER  AND  ACCOUNTANT 

(best  monthly  magazine  for  Students.  Mer- 
chants. Bookkeepers  and  Accountants  t  for  2 
years  $6.00.  Money  back  if  wanted.  Full 
particulars  free.    Remit — 

CHAS.   E.   SWEETLAND.   Editor 

452  Pierce  Building,     ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

Bookkeeping  Formulas 

Teaching  and  Learning  Book- 
keeping Now  Made  Easy 

A  book  entitled  "The  Technique 
of  Bookkeeping",  by  C.  H.  Pra- 
ger,  M.  Acct.,  head  of  Commerce 
Dept.,  Gregg  School.  Many  are 
now  in  use. 

Write  now  for  more  information, 

PRAGER     PUBLISHING     CO. 

6  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago.  III. 


ADVERTISING 

A  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

After  you  read  this  article  by  our  general 
manager,  Harry  M.  Basford.  in  this  issue, 
write  us  about  your  own  advertising.  We 
can  furnish  everything  you  need  to  make 
your  advertising  pay  —  Copy.  Drawings. 
Cuts.  Printing,  Syndicate  Folders,  Mailing 
Cards. 

National  Advertising  Service  Co. 

School  Advertising 
Specialists 

1424  Lawrence  St.     Denver,  Colo. 


BYRNE  SIMPLIFIED 

SHORTHAND 


The  Only  100%  Shortliand 

Taught  in  many  of  the  largest  and 
best  schools. 

Based  on  a  full  alphabet,  followed 
by  a  few  short  rules  and  contrac- 
tions and  twelve  word  signs.  Writ- 
ten by  rule,  no  guessing  in  reading. 

Theory  mastered  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  then  only  practice  for  ap- 
plication and  speed. 

Increases  enrollment  of  the  school 
and  pleases  the  students. 

Ideal  for  night  schools  also. 

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL   TEXTS 

35  N.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Be  a  Photographic  Journalist 

New  profession,  large  salaries,  wonderful  travel- 
ing experience,  all  expenses  paid.  Hundreds  in 
demand.  Easy  to  learn.  Amateur  photographers 
and  kodak  owners  especially.  Particulars  free. 
Complete  course,  lesson  plans,  etc.,  prepaid,  $5.00. 


^ess  ' 


Tha  Walhamora  Company.  Lafayatta  BIdg.,  Phlla..  Pa. 


CHEMICAL  SERVICE 


Manufacture  and  sell   goods  equal  1 


__        the  kind  you 

^  _.  .„  „  _jld.  Manufactorera'  for- 
mulas, trade  secrets,  analytical  and  research  work. 
Matching  of  samplea  a  Bpecialty.  Money  saving 
literature  FREE. 

C.  F.  BEHRENS,  ComaltiDg  Chemist 

1530  Taft  Rd.  E.  W.  H.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Best-Known  Pen  Sells  Best 

You  don't  have  to  create  a  demand  for  Esterbrook  Pena.  Your 
customers  know  and  prefer  them.  The  twelve  most  popular 
pens  in  the  world  are  all  Esterbrooks. 

This  048  Falcon  is  the  largest  selling  pen  of  all — the  favorite  of 
all  favorites. 

Concentrate  on  the  nationally  known  Esterbrook  line  for  big- 
ger, easier  profits  from  your  pen  department. 

The  Eslcrhrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co.,  92  100  Delaware  <Te.  Camden,  N.J. 


Canadian  Agents;     Br^ 


Ltd.,  Toronto 


SstmSm^ 


The  President  of  the 

National  Education  Association  — 

Miss  Charl  O.  Williams 

of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Has    written  the     leading    educational    article     for     the    January    number   of 

THE  BUSINESS  PHILOSOPHER 

Both  school  men  and  women,  and  progressive  business  men  are  interested 
in  a  series  of  articles  treating  of  the  public  schools,  which  are  appearing 
each  month  in  this  magazine.  The  (irSl  articles,  three  in  number,  were 
written  by  Chas.  Clinton  Hanson  who  asked  "How  May  Our  Public  Schools 
Meet  Present  Day  Needs?" 

Other  articles  are  in  preparation  for  publication  in  the  next  few  months, 
written   by  the  superintendents  of  education  of  several  states. 

Every  teacher  should  read  the  opinions  of  leaders  on  both  sides  of  this 
que^ion  in  The  Business  Philosopher  for  the  coming  twelve  months.  The 
subscription  is  $2.00  a  year.  If  subscriptions  are  received  before  January  30, 
three  back  numbers  containing  Mr.  Hanson's  series  of  articles  will  be  sent 
without  charge. 
May  we  send  them?     YES?     Thank  you. 


You  may  send  the  three  numbers  containing  Mr.  Hanson's  article,  and  enter 
my  subscription  for  1922. 


D    Cash  enclosed  $  . 


I     1     1  will  remit  during  January. 


The  Business  Philosopher 


77-79  Madison  Avenue 


Memphii,  Tenn. 
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REASONS 

Why  You  Should  Introduce 

BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTANCY 


1  Actual  Business  from  the  Start 

2  Genuine  Banking  Course 

3  Adaptations  for  large  or  small  schools 

4  May  be  used  with  or  without  offices 

5  Complete    check   on   all   work   and    full 
directions  for  teachers 

Write  for  catalog  and  outfit 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


Commercial  Teachers 
and  Superintendents 

Your  reference  library  of  business  publications  is 
not  complete  until  you  have  added 

THE   WALHAMORE   COMPLETE 
BUSINESS  SERVICE 

This  Service  consists  of  comprehensive,  carefully 
edited  and  exceptionally  well  printed  BUSINESS 
BULLETINS  which  are  issued  EVERY  FIVE 
DAYS  and  are  accordingly  always  abreast  o/the 
times,  bringing  to  you  and  your  students  expert 
opinions,  studies,  problems  and  digests  covering 

Business  Administration 

Advertising 

Accounting  and  Office  Management 

Parcel  Post  Merchandising 

Salesmanship  and  Sales  Management 

Federal  Taxation 

AH  the  above  subjects  ably  treated  in  separate  special  bulle- 
tins and  included  with  the  Complete  Ser\'ice  at  a  total  cost  of  only 
^._  ^_  ___  ..M  .  M  which  pays  for  a  Handsome  Leather 
$15.00  PER  YEAR  Binderforfllingall  bulletins  as  re- 
^  ceived.  7ii  Business  BuIletinB  issued 

at  the  rate  of  one  every  five  days  for  one  year.  12  Quer>' Blanks 
far  expert  opinions  on  your  own  problenns,  and  if  your  order 
mentions  this  journal  we  will  include  a  set  of  twelve  back  issues 
of  the  bulletins  without  additional  charge. 


order 


It  I 


THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY 

LaFayette  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  Complete  Typewriting  Library 

Texts  Methods  Drill  Technique 


Rational 
Tjrpewriting 

(Three  Editions) 

Revised  Edition.  Designed 
for  high  schools  and  private 
business  schools  where  an 
extended  course  is  desired. 
186  pages;  bound  in  cloth; 
end  opening;  list  price  $1.50. 

Medal  of  Honor  Edition.   A 

short,  intensive  course 
adapted  foT  use  in  business 
schools  and  in  high  schools 
where  a  shorter  course  is 
desired.  96  pages;  bound  in 
clo^th;  end  opening;  list 
price  $1.08. 

Single     Keyboard     Edition. 

This  is  the  original  edition 
which  has  proved  so  popu- 
lar for  a  number  of  years. 
104  pages;  bound  in  cloth; 
end  opening;  list  price  $1.20. 


Methods  of 

Teaching 
Typewriting 

By    Rupert    P.    SoRelle 

A  handbook  containing  il- 
luminating discussions  on 
class  organization,  methods 
of  creating  and  maintaining 
interest,  solutions  to  con- 
structive problems,  etc.  144 
pages;  bound  in  cloth;  net 
$1.50. 


Rational  Typewriting  Rec- 
ord Cards.  Supplied  free  to 
users  of  Rational.  These 
cards  enable  the  teacher  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of 
each  student's  progress,  les- 
son by  lesson,  ready  for  in- 
stant   reference. 


Typewriting  Speed  Studies  Seven  Speed  Secrets  of  Expert  Typing 


By   Adelaide    B.    Hakes 

A  veritable  typewriting  gymnasium  for  keep- 
ing the  fingers  and  the  mind  in  good  typing  trim. 
For  use  in  conjunction  with  or  on  completion  of 
the  regular  typewriting  text.  40  pages;  art  paper 
cover;  end  opening;  list  price  52  cents. 


By   Harold    H.    Smith  and   Ernest   G.   Wiese 

A  scientific  explanation  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  experts,  with  all  the  essential  points  of 
speed  writing.  Contains  illustrations  showing  the 
proper  training  of  the  fingers.  55  pages;  heavy 
art  paper  cover;  list  price  60  cents. 


The  System  That  Trains  Experts 

Rational  Typewriting  has  developed  three 
world  champions — Blaisdell,  Trefzger,  and  Os- 
wald. Mr.  Oswald,  in  the  1921  contest,  made  the 
best  record  for  accuracy  in  the  history  of  the 
contests — 128  words  a  minue  for  one  hour  with 
but  one  error. 


Leads  in  the  Schools 

According  to  recent  figures  compiled  by  the 
Librarian  of  the  Business  Department  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  Rational  Type- 
writing is  used  in  more  schaoils  than  alll  other 
typewriting   texts   combined. 


Send  for  free  descriptive  literature 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Pitman  Shorthand  Holds  the  World's  Record 


A  Study   in  ( ^ 


Percentages 


91  IS^  ^^  ^'^  official   court  reporters  in 
I  .H-/0  the  United  States  use  Pitmanic 

Shorthand. 

no  Q^  The  world's  record  for  Speed  and 
aO.U/o  Accuracy  at  200,  240  and  280 
words  per  minute  made  by  Nathan  Behrin, 
an  Issaac  Pitman  writer,  has  never  been 
equalled. 

00  0^  Accuracy  in  tests  at  240  and  280 
HHiIl/o  words  a  minute.  In  an  examina- 
tion held  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Shorthand  Re- 


porters Association  in  1920,  Nathan  Behrin 
made  only  one  error  in  the  240  words  a 
minute  test,  and  only  three  errors  in  the 
280  test.  Each  test  was  of  five  minutes  du- 
ration.   This  is  the  World's  Record. 

Inn^  System  for  efficiency  and  pro- 
UU/o  gress  in  the  business  world. 
A  system  for  any  purpose.  Easiest  to 
learn,  easiest  to  write,  and  easiest 
to  read. 


ASK  FOR  ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

Accept  no  •ubttitute.     Sand  for  litl  of  nearly  200  tchooU  teaching  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  in  Greater  New  York 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

You  Can  Buy  a  LARGER  But  You  Cannot  Buy  a  BETTER  Book 

The  following  World's  Typewriting  Records  are  all  held  by  typists  who  learned  typewriting 
from  Charles  E.  Smith's  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  —  The  Balanced  Hand 
Method. 


Professional  Championship  Record 

George  L.   Hossfeld 

143  net  words  a  minute  for  1  hour 

October  21,  1918 


Gross 
2078 


Miss  Lillian  Baker 
Errors  Net  words  a  minute 

0  69 


Amateur  Championship  Record 

George   L.   Hossfeld 

145  net  words  a  minute  for  30  minutes 

October  15,  1917 


World's  Accuracy  Record  in  Competition  for 

Fifteen  Minutes 

June  8,  1918 

Miss  Bessie  Friedman 

Gross  Errors  Net  words  a  minute 

1765  0  132 


Novice  Championship  Record 

Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnitz 

114  net  words  a  minute  for  15  minutes 

October  25,  1915 

World's  Accuracy   Record  in  Competition  for 

Thirty  Minutes 

October  25,  1918 


Best  Stenographer's  Accuracy  Record 
Fifteen  Minutes 

May  6.  1916 
Mr.  Howard  G.  Pfromnier 
Gross  Errors  Net  words  a  minute 

1260  0  84 


The  (act  that  the  wo 
Typewriting"  demonstrate 
who  learn   from  it  to  get 

It  is  a  remarkable  (ac 
learned  typewriting  by  me 


'Id's  record: 

I    conclusively    that    th 


all  the  World'! 


RESULTS   THAT   COUNT 

have  been   held   for  many   years  by  exponents  of  Charles  E.  Si 


th's  "Practical  Course  in  Touch 
ts   superior   to  all   other  systems,   which   enable   those 

and   all   the  ypewrtiinR   Records  arc  held   by   typists    \\h<> 


You  can  buy  a  LARGER  but  you  cannot  buy  a  BETTER  book  CLOTH. 

Adopted  by  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore  High  Schools  *ioo 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Fortyfifth  Street,    NEW  YORK 
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NUMBER  V 


HAVE  YOU  FAILED  OFTEN 
ENOUGH  TO  SUCCEED? 

Before  a  man  succeeds  in  any  under- 
takng  it  is  often  necessary  to  fail  a 
considerable   number  of  times. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  made  thous- 
mds  of  experiments  before  he  per- 
fected the  telephone.  Every  one  of 
these  experiments  might  have  been 
considered  a  failure,  but  if  he  had 
accepted  failure  before  the  final  exper- 
iment the  telephone  would  not  have 
been  invented. 

Who  has  made  the  greatest  number 
if  unsuccessful  experiments  in  this 
ountry?  Undoubtedly,  Thomas  A. 
Ldsion,  who  has  perhaps  made  more 
successful  experiments  than  any  other 
jnan. 

When  a  man  is  a  failure  it  very 
often  means  that  he  is  on  the  road  to 
.success.  The  road  is  probably  paved 
with  many  more  failures,  so  that  the 
.more  often  a  man  has  failed  the  nearer 
he  is  to  final  success. 

If  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to 
succeed,  you  should  ask  yourself 
whether  you  have  failed  often  enough 
to  earn  success. 

Which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that,  in  order  to  succeed,  you  must 
stick  to  your  aim. 


ADVERTISER  SAYS  THE  B.  E.  IS 
"SOME  PULLER" 
"Your  magazine  in  some  puller  and 
I  could  not  think  or  even  get  along 
'just  right'  without  same." — C.  F.  Beh- 
rens,  1530  Taft  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A   MISTAKE   TO    DO   WITHOUT 
IT 

"We  find  your  magazine  not  only  a 
great  source  of  inspiration  in  the  way 
of  encouraging  copies,  but  we  also 
find  the  success  stories  therein  of  great 
benefit  and  assistance  in  connection 
with  classroom  work.  I  believe  it  is 
a  mistake  for  any  student  who  is 
'really  interested  in  penmanship  to  try 
to  do  without  it." — D.  R.  Santos,  Prin. 
Va.  Commercial  College,  Lynchburg, 
!  Virginia. 


ON  TO  ST.  LOUIS! 
When  buying  your  ticket  to  St. 
Louis,  be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Certifi- 
cate in  order  to  secure  your  return 
ticket  at  half  fare.  Remember  that 
reduced  rates  can  not  be  given  you 
unless  you  have  this  Certificate,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  at  least  three  hun- 
dred fifty  be  presented  before  the  re- 
duced rate  can  be  given  to  any  one. 


"I  always  look  forward  to  the  maga- 
zine each  month  with  pleasure  and 
profiit.  No  commercial  teacher  can  af- 
ford to  be  without  it." — C.  LaFayettc 
Bosworth,  760  N.  26th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


L.  P.  Cone,  manager  of  the  Summit 
City  Business  College,  Bluefield,  W. 
Va.,  says  in  a  recent  letter,  "I  am 
starting  a  'Certificate  by  Christmas' 
club  among  the  September  subscrib- 
ers." This  is  a  fine  idea.  Why  should 
not  other  teachers  try  it  in  their 
schools? 


E.  W.  Atkinson,  for  several  years 
manager  of  the  College  of  Commerce, 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Business  Administration,  State 
Teachers'  College,  Maryville,  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Atkinson  contributed  a 
seres  of  examination  questions  on  var- 
ious commercial  branches  to  the  BUS- 
INESS EDUCATOR  last  year.  In 
his  new  position  he  will  have  a  larger 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  cause 
of  commercial  education. 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 


Arthur  G.  Skeeles 
Horace  G.  Healey 
E.  W.  Bloser  -  -  - 


-    -    -    -    -    Editor 

Contributing  Editor 

Businesa  Manager 


Published   monthly    (except   July   and   August) 

By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER   CO., 

118   N.    High   St.,   Columbus,   O. 

Copyright  1921,  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATES 

Students'    Edition    $1.00  a  year 

Professional    Edition    $1.50  a  year 

(To  Canada.  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more, 
to   pay   extra   postage.) 

The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  than  the  Students'  Edition,  these  being 
devoted  to  articles  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teachers.  All  the 
specimens  of  i>enmanship,  and  all  the  adver- 
tising are  in  both  editions. 


Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 

The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month  for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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HELPFUL    WRITING    LESSONS 

By  RENE  GUILLARD 

5247  Jefferson  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Penman,  Banks  Business  College 

YOUR  PRACTICE  WORK  WILL  BE  CORRECTED  if  you  send  it  to  Mr.  Guillard  with  25c.    Send  only  your  best 
efforts — not  all  your  practice. 

TEACHERS  sending  specimens  from  ten  or  more  students  should  remit  10c  for  each  specimen. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Writing,  like  anything  else  of  value 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  is  ac- 
quired only  by  much  work  and  study. 
If  the  student  of  this  course  writes 
fifty  pages  of  each  lesson  and  cuts  the 
very  best  efforts  on  each  lesson  out, 
and  sends  them  to  me  he  will  have 
practiced  in  the  correct  manner. 

There  is  no  easy  road  nor  trick  that 
I  am  aware  of  to  shorten  the  climb, 
but  you  have  to  take  each  rung  of 
the  ladder  as  it  comes  or  you  can 
never  reach  the  top.  Those  who  have 
reached  the  highest  heights  are  those 
who  have  put  the  most  thought  and 
the  most  effort  into  it. 


Xot  long  ago  I  saw  a  wonderful 
specimen  of  business  writing  by  C.  E. 
Doner.  There  are  qualities  in  it  that 
are  unique,  and  as  I  stood  there  ad- 
miring it  I  said  to  myself — what  effort 
and  practice  has  gone  into  this  before 
ths  masterpiece  was  possible! 

Certain  I  am  that  this  wonderfully 
developed  hand  is  not  the  result  of  a 
few  moments'  practice,  but  rather  a 
slow  gradual  progress  as  the  months 
and  years  went  by. 

"Just  a  little  bit  added  to  what 
you've  got  makes  just  a  little  bit  more" 

is  as  applicable  here  as  well  as  to  the 
particular  thing  the  title   of  this  song 


has  reference  to.  The  greatest  rewar; 
of  practicing  is  not  the  money  yoi 
acquire  from  your  being  able  to  writi 
well,  but  the  personal  satisfaction  dt 
rived  from  being  capable  of  producin- 
a  beautiful  sentence  or  a  nicely  writ 
ten  page. 

"I  put  love  info  my  work"  say: 
Charlton  V.  Howe,  the  great  engraver': 
script  artist.  I  believe  every  word  hi 
says,  for  love  of  his  work  is  the  grea 
foundation  upon  which  his  super: 
script  has  been  built. 

In  the  following  work  as  in  th< 
work  we  have  had,  sit  well  back  am: 
attempt  with  the  greatest  possibli 
ease  to  produce  your  best. 


Lesson  41.     Work   on   the   reverse   oval.     Try   to   make  it  as  well  as  you  make  the  direct  oval. 

The  letter  I  is  not  difficult.  Start  it  on  the  line  or  slightly  beneath  the  line.  Never  start  it  above  the  line. 
The  down  stroke  should  be  on  the  same  slant  as  the  down  strokes  of  your  small  letters.  Count  1-2-3.  On  the 
count  2  you  come  to  an  abrupt  stop  and  draw  back  easily  on  the  count  3. 


Lesson  42.     It  seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  pet  the  correct  slant  to  the  letter  J.  The  down  stroke  should 
be  perfectly  straight  and  should  be  on  the  same  slant  as  the  down  stroke  of  the  other  letters.     Count  1-2-3. 


Lesson  43.     Practice  on  the  compound   drill  given  in  Lesson  5,  September  issue,  before  taking  up  the  K.     The 
(Second  part  of  the  K  is  the  difficult  part.     Do  it  with  ease— it  can't  be  done  any  other  way.     Count  1-2-a  4. 


Lesson  44.  The  Q  is  based  on  the  compound  drill  in  Lesson  5,  September  issue.  You  cannot  hesitate  in  mak- 
ing It — '  he  who  hesitates  is  lost." 

Notice  that  the  small  q  begins  like  the  small  g,  the  loop  being  made  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  small  letter  k  has  a  beginning  like  the  h  and  has  an  ending  all  its  own.  Notice  that  this  ending  is  higher 
than  the  mmnnum  letters. 


<SZ-^^^-tfZ.-Z^-^2><l 
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Lessen  45.     The  capital  R  begins  like  the  P  and  finishes  like  the  K.     The  X  is  a  very  difficult  letter      The  sec- 
ond part  of  It  IS  very  similar  to  a  big  figure  6. 
Practice   faithfully    on    the    sentences. 


/3    ^  ^    ^    /3    ^  x^    ^ 


Lesson  46^     The  capital  B  begins  like  the  R.     The  second   part   is   one    of   the    most   difficult    strokes   in    the   art 
ot  writing.      Do   your   best. 
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Lesson  47.     The  letter  Z  is  in  itself  one  of  the  finest  movement   drills.     It   is    based    on    the    reverse    ovaL      You 
must  get  arm  movement  on  the  Z.     Notice  that  the  small  letter  z  begins  like  the  small  n. 


'/r 


^^   ^    ^     ^    ^ 

Lesson  48.     The  D  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  hardest  of  letters  to  execute.     It  begins  like   the  capital  L 
and  finishes  like  the  capital  O. 


Lesson  49.     The  capital  G  has  the  same  beginning  stroke  as  the   small  letter  1  and   finishes   like   the   capital   I. 
It  is  not  easy.     Work  faithfully. 
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Lesson  60.     The  letter  W  begins  like  the  M,  N,  H,  etc.,  and  finishes  like  the  ending  t 
Send  me  your  best  work. 
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By  R.   S.   Collins,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


One  of  the  writing  classes  conducted  in  thi 
during  1921  by  R.  E.  Wiatt,  the  enthusiastic, 
who  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  fr< 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 
esult  getting   supervis 


formal  summer  session 
of   Los  Angeles,   and 


his  line  of  work  and  a  strong  advocate  of  Za 
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L.  C.  Kline,  teacher  of  penmanship  in 
:he  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  High  School, 
ivhose  writing  was  reproduced  in  our 
May  and  October  numbers,  teaches 
lis  "pupils  to  write  well  also.  As  proof 
jf  this  thirty-five  of  his  pupils  recently 
secured  the  Zaner  Method  High 
school   Certificate. 

8.  F.  Duff,  of  the  Stockton,_  Calif.. 
fiigh  School,  recently  sent  a  fine  list 
jf  subscriptions  to  the  BUSINESS 
SDUCATOR.  Mr.  Duty's  writing  has 
nany  of  the  characteristics  of  profes- 
lional  ornamental  penmanship.  He  is 
)ne  of  the  large  number  of  teachers 
who  are  bringing  California  to  the 
'ore  of  penmanship. 
D.  F.  Ferguson  and  John  C.  Way,  of 
:he  Success  Business  College.  Winni 
)eg,  Canada,  have  been  using  the 
3USINESS  EDUCATOR  in  their 
jenmanship  classes  for  several  years. 
This  year  their  club  numbers  three 
lundred,  which  is  more,  we  believe, 
:han  any  club  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  very  large  school  and  has  a 
jood  attendance  this  year  in  spite  of 
:he  business  depression,  which  is  quite 
severe  just  now  in  Winnipeg,  Can- 
ida,  like  the  United  States,  will  un- 
loubtedly  soon  come  back  to  greater 
jrosperty  than  they  have  ever  known. 

Dlive  Maude  Wherry,  of  Santa  Ana, 
lalif.,  High  School,  believes  in  using 
he  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  in  her 
jenmanship  classes.  Remittance  for 
I  club  of  thirty-two  subscriptions  was 
•eceived  a  short  time  ago.  Miss 
iVherry  is  one  of  a  fine  corps  of 
eachers  who  are  helping  to  put  and 
ceep  California  near  the  top  in  pen- 
nanship. 


D.  C.  Ryan,  of  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C, 
High  School,  is  another  teacher  who 
is  helping  to  put  Canada  on  the  pen- 
manship map.  Like  many  other  teach- 
ers he  uses  the  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR in  his  penmanship  classes,  and 
recently  sent  us  a  club  for  use  in  the 
Prince  Rupert  School. 
J.  R.  Bennett,  of  the  Helena,  Mon- 
tana, Business  College,  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR wherever  he  may  be  teaching. 
A  good  club  received  a  few  days  ago 
is  the  result  of  his  work  in  his  new 
position. 

H.  R.  Moore,  of  the  Porter  School  of 
Commerce,  Evansville,  Indiana,  writes 
a  beautiful,  light-line,  business  style  in 
sending  us  a  recent  order  for  sub- 
scriptions. Under  his  direction  the 
students  in  the  Porter  School  should 
learn  a  stj'Ie  of  writing  which  will  se- 
cure  for  them   a  position  in   business. 

R.  J.  Maclean,  of  the  Detroit  Com- 
mercial College,  is  advertising  the  fact 
that  a  student  from  his  school,  Miss 
Olga  Elkouri,  made  the  highest  in- 
dividual record  in  the  typewriting  con- 
test recently  conducted  by  the  Gregg 
Writer,  writing  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
speed  of  94.4  words  net  per  minute. 
There  were  815  contestants,  which 
makes  the  honor  due  Miss  Elkouri 
and  the  Detroit  Commercial  College 
all  the  greater. 

C.  H.  Haverfield,  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  sends  us  his 
annual  list  of  subscriptions  to  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Mr.  Hav- 
erfield is  a  splendid  writer  himself,  and 
secures  good  results  in  his  penman- 
ship classes. 


John  W.  Manuel,  of  Mississippi'  Ala- 
bama Business  College,  Meridian, 
Miss.,  recently  informed  us  that  he 
received  a  diploma  from  the  Miss.- 
Ala.  Fair  for  the  best  display  of  pen 
work.  Before  going  to  that  part  of 
the  country  Mr.  Manuel  was  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  are  glad  that  he  is  doing 
what  he  can  to  arouse  interest  in  pen- 
manship, and  the  B.  E.  wishes  himi 
much  success.  We  also  thank  him  for 
his  subscription  to  the  B.  E.  for  five.- 
years. 

G.  E.  Spohn,  of  "4  C"  College  of  Com- 
merce, Madison,  Wisconsin,  sent  us 
one  of  the  largest  clubs  we  received. 
this  year.  Mr.  Spohn  recently  occu- 
pied his  new  building,  one  of  the  finest 
private  commercial  schools  in  the 
country,  and  we  are  glad  indeed  to 
have  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
made  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  his 
students. 

S.  Ada  Rice,  of  the  State  Normall 
School,  Indiana,  Penn.,  recently  sent 
us  a  remittance  for  sixty-two  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Professional  Edition.. 
Miss  Rice  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Hill,  of  this- 
school,  use  the  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR as  a  penmanship  te.xt,  and  as  ai 
result  a  great  many  of  the  students  of 
the  Normal  School  every  year  bring 
their  writing  up  to  the  Certificate 
standard. 

A.  McFadyen,  with  his  brothers  S. 
McFadyen  and  J.  B.  McFadyen,  are 
associated  with  C.  A.  Bliss  in  the  man- 
agement of  Bliss  Business  College, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Under  their  ener- 
getic leadership  this  school  has  grown 
and  developed  until  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  state.  Courses  in 
teacher-training,  law  and  higher  ac- 
counting are  attracting  the  business 
men  who  feel  the  need  of  further 
training.  Penmanship  is  not  neglected 
in  the  school,  the  men  mentioned 
above  being  skillful  penmen,  and  a 
large  number  of  copies  of  the  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  being  used  regu- 
larly as  a  text. 


Favorite  Lessons  of  Famous  Teachers 
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By  John  C.  Way,  Penman,  Success  Business  College,  Wii 


ipeg,  Man.,  Canada 


I 


During  the  past  three  years  about  six  hundred  of  our  students  have  secured  the  Z?«er  &  Bloser  Student's 
Writing  Certificate.  It  has  been  a  rule  of  mine  to  "go  strong"  on  these  exercises,  as  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  great 
good  is  derived  from  faithful  and  intelligent  practice  on  such  exercises,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  results  we  are  getting 
fully  justify  me  in  this  belief. 

These  exercises  include  all  the  moves  in  writing  any  letter,  and  I  find  the  student  who  masters  them  invariably 
experiences  less  difiiculty  in  forming  the  letters — both  capital  and  small.  They  should  be  taken  up  in  the  order 
indicated  by  the  numbering.  I  use  these  exercises  for  general  practice,  supplementing  /developing  drills  that  have  a 
more  direct  bearing  on  the  individual  letter. 

Exercse  number  five  is  made  use  of  when  taking  practice  on  the  capitals — D,  L,  S,  T,  and  F — for  a  smooth, 
graceful  down  stroke.  I  emphasize  the  vital  importance  of  correct  position,  insist  that  the  word  "swing"  should 
describe  the  movement  of  the  hand,  and  try  to  keep  upper-most  in  the  mind  of  each  student  the  three  essentials 
of  good  penmanship:  position,  movement,  and  letter  fcrm. 
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Semi-Ornamental  Writing  by  S.   E.   Leslie,   Cleveland,   Ohio 
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Teacher's  Professional  Edition 


(Supplement) 

Pages  17  to  28,  Inclusive 


HUMAN    RELATIONSHIPS 

When  men  first  undertook  to  study 
usiness  in  the  schoolroom,  thej-  be- 
an by  formulating  the  theories  of 
conomics  —  the  cloudland  of  coni- 
lerce.  For  two  hundred  j-ears  and 
lore,  economic  theories  have  been 
■ritten  about  and  lectured  upon  in 
niversities. 

Next  came  the  study  of  business 
;cords.  Bookkeeping  has  been  taught 
1  business  colleges  and  commercial 
igh  schools  for  more  than  half  a 
Tntury. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  neither 
ookkeeping  nor  economics  has  to  do 
•ith  the  actual  business  transaction. 
.conomics  formulates  theories  as  to 
ow  goods — "wealth" — are  produced 
id  distributed.  Bookkeeping  tells  how 
)  record  the  facts  when  goods  are  pro- 
uced  and  distributed.  That  is,  econ- 
inics  comes  before  the  transaction; 
ookkeeping,  after  it.  Neither  is  con- 
?rned  directly  with  increasing  pro- 
Liction  or  facilitating  distribution. 

Between  these  two  branches  of 
iiowledge  lies  the  great  field  of 
lunian  relationships"  in  business, 
hich  has  to  do  directly  with  produc- 
ig  and  marketing  goods.  Son-.e  of 
le  studies  that  deal  with  this  most 
nportant  phase  of  business  are  Sales- 
anship.  Personality,  Advertising, 
cientific  Management,  and  Organiza- 
on  and  Management.  Like  all  new 
ibjects,  they  have  had  to  combat 
rejudice,  and  find  their  way  through 
•cperiments;  but  the}'  have  demon 
rated  their  value  in  training  boys 
id  girls  to  understand  the  compelling 
lofives  in  business  transactions. 

Here  lies  the  great  field  for  the 
iture  expansion  of  commercial  edu- 
Jtion.  It  was  but  natural  that  the 
iscussion  of  Economics  should  first 
ngage  the  attention  of  scholars:  and 
le  demand  for  training  in  bookkeep- 
ig  and  shorthand  was  so  insistent 
lat  it  had  to  be  met.  But  now  the 
uestion  is  whether  we  are  not  ready 
)  teach  the  vital  principles  of  busi- 
ess,  which  will  enable  our  graduates 
)  deal  not  only  with  abstract  eco- 
omic  principles,  and  with  written 
;cords.  or  even  with  dead  materials. 
ut  with  living  men  and  women. 

If  we  succeed  in  this,  we  shall  en- 
l>le  more  of  our  graduates  to  be 
lore  than  mere  theorists — more  than 
lere  copyists  and  recorders — to  be 
usiness  builders,  who  shall  achieve 
iccess  for  themselves  and  for  others 
ecause  they  can  secure  the  co-opera- 
on  and  assistance  of  others. 


TWO    OLD    BOOKS 

The  feeling  that  a  given  subject  has 
een  exhausted  so  that  nothing  more 
;mains  to  be  said  UDon  it  is  not  new. 
'n  "Dilworth's   Book-keepers'    Assist- 


ant," published  in  1823,  the  author  be- 
gins his  preface  as  follows: 

"Among  the  several  writers  on 
the  subject  of  book-keping,  one 
would  imagine  that  it  was  quite 
exhausted,  and  no  more  room  left 
for  anything  else  to  be  said;  but 
as  I  write  not  so  much  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  art  itself  (that 
being  brought  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection not  easily  to  be  amended) 
as  for  the  ease  of  the  teacher,  and 
to  save  him  both  trouble  and  time, 
as  well  as  for  the  greater  improve- 
ment of  the  learner,  I  hope  this 
treatise  will  be  the  better  ac- 
cepted." 

This  book,  according  to  the  pub- 
lisher's preface,  is  a  reprint  of  Mr. 
Dilworth's  book  improved  and 
adapted  to  the  currency  of  the  L'nited 
States  by  R.  Wiggins,  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  the  city  of  Xew  York. 
It  "sets  forth  the  principles  of  book- 
keeping by  the  Italian  method."  Mr. 
Wiggins  made  no  change  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  Dilworth  other  than  to  give  the 
amounts  in  United  States  currency 
and  to  introduce  accounts  with  Bills 
Receivable,    and    Bills    Payable. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  peculiar 
from  the  standpoint  of  modern  texts. 
All  the  instructions  are  given  in  the 
preface.  The  greater  part  of  the  book 
is  taken  up  with  examples  of  the 
Waste  Book,  Journal  and  Ledger. 
This  is  followed  by  fourteen  pages  of 
"A  Synopsis  or  Compendium  of  Mer- 
chants' .Accounts  containing  particular 
rules  for  the  true  stating  of  debtor  and 
creditor  in  all  the  cases  that  can  hap- 
pen in  the  whole  course  of  a  mer- 
chant's   dealing." 

Another  interesting  text  is  called 
"A  Course  of  Bookkeeping  According 
to  the  Method  of  Single  Entry,"  pub- 
lished by  Robert  Johnson,  Philadel- 
phia. 1801.  This  seems  to  be  an  adap- 
tation of  the  work  of  Charles  Hutton. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
England.  The  amounts  and  the  illus- 
trations in  this  book  are  in  English 
money. 

In  the  preface  of  this  book  is  the 
following  statement  regarding  single 
entry: 

"There  are  some  who  have  not 
time  to  learn,  or  perhaps  a  capac- 
ity to  understand,  a  complete 
course  of  the  Italian  method. 
There  are  also  many  intended  for 
such  kinds  of  business,  that  the 
Italian  method  would  be  thrown 
away  upon  them;  to  all  such  then 
this'  method  will  be  extremely 
useful." 

Both  of  these  books  contain  the 
autograph  of  H.  Ramsay,  and  the  date 
18:2.5.  Mr.  Ramsay  was  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  from  Albany  to  Schenectady, 


which  is  now  a  part  of  the  New  York 
Central.  A  number  of  check  marks  in 
the  copy  of  Dilworth's  book  indicate 
that  he  gave  special  attention  to  cer- 
tain transactions.  Perhaps  he  was 
studying  bookkeeping  in  order  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  work  as  a  railroad 
engineer. 

A  FARMER'S  BUSINESS 
COURSE 

What  can  the  business  college  otTer 
the  farmer  boy  or  girl?  Need  it  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  boy  or  girl 
who  leaves  the  farm  to  go  to  the  busi- 
ness college  is  never  to  return,  or  can 
the  business  coll-ege  offer  a  course 
which  will  help  them  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful on  the  farm? 

The  Penn  School  of  Commerce, 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  W.  W.  Frye,  man- 
ager, offers  a  Farmers'  Business 
Course,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not 
to  take  boys  and  girls  away  from  the 
farm,  but  to  help  them  to  be  better 
farmers.  The  course  is  thus  described 
in   the   college   catalog. 

The  Farm  Business  Course 
Planned  for  the  hundreds  of  young 
men  who  expect  to  make  a  business 
of  farming.  This  course  includes 
Bookkeeping.  Penmanship,  Farm 
Bookkeeping  and  Business  Methods, 
Practical  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and 
Letter  Writing,  Crop  and  Live  Stock 
Records.  Business  Spelling,  with  elec- 
tive work  in  business  practice  and 
typewriting   if   desired. 

Mr.  Frye  reports  on  this  course  in 
a  recent  letter  as  follows: 

"We  have  been  giving  this  course 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  and  with 
success.  It  has  always  been  one  of 
our  most  popular  courses.  We  give 
a  regular  nine  months'  course  and 
also  a  special  three  months'  course 
during  the  winter  months,  and  they 
each  attract  a  great  man}'  farmer 
boys  each  year.  As  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  we  are  located  in  a  well-to-do 
farming  community  and  they  sup- 
port work  of  this  kind. 

"One  advantage  in  giving  a  course 
of  this  kind  is  that  we  do  not  have 
to  locate  positions  for  these  boys 
as  they  go  right  back  to  the  farm. 
Now,  you  realize,  I  know,  what  this 
means  to  a  business  school  located 
in  a  community  such  as  ours." 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 
Alhambra,  California 


Autumn  Along  the  Klamath 


a   puiiu   si.Niy   I 

H 


I  am  i>eniiing  tliis  meandering  from 
a  point  sixty  mlics  south  of  the  Ore- 
gon line,  and  twenty 
miles  east  i.f  the 
shore-line  of  the  old 
Pacific,  as  the  crow 
flies — or  as  the  crow 
would  fly,  were  there 
any  crows  here  to  fly 
—  I  have  not  seen  any 
as  yet.  It  is  a  land 
little  known  to  the 
glohe-toddling  tourist. 
— this  Kla;v.ath  country,  —  for  the 
reason  that  most  of  it  can  be  seen 
only  from  an  aeroplane  or  the  hurri- 
cane deck  of  a  mule,  and  neither  of 
these  nervy  means  of  getting  about 
appeal  to  your  softly  upholstered  tour- 
ist. It  is  true  that  there  is  a  stretch 
of  some  thirty  miles  of  fairly  good 
auto  road  runnnig  along  the  lower 
wood-fringed  morders  of  the  Klamath 
canon.  I  went  over  this  road  afoot 
last  su  inner  which  is  the  best  way  to 
go  over  it,  but  most  of  the  way  was 
overhung  by  towering  clififs.  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  all-obscuring  firs. 
the  scenery  came  only  by  snatches. 
To  sense  the  real  grandeur  of  these 
far-flung  ranges,  one  must  scale  the 
mountain  ridges,  and  to  do  this  ro 
quires  hard-boiled  feet  and  a  fairly 
dependable  set  of  giblets  You  can't 
loll  j'our  way  up  these  mountains  as 
you  can  Mt.  Washington,  or  the 
Adirondacks  or  the  gentle  slopes  of 
the  Blue  Ridge. 

So  it  comes  about  that  the  average 
tourist  prefers  to  take  his  California 
down  in  the  plexus  of  asphalt  boule- 
vards that  spreads  like  a  net  over  the 
lazy  land  of  palms  and  oranges.  And 
so  it  further  comes  about  that  few 
know  that  there  is  another  California 
up  in  the  deep  green  mountains  of  the 
Northland, — a  Calif:jrnia  that  differs 
from  the  blaring  artiticiality  of  the 
Los  Angeles  region  as  a  fine  old  ivy 
grown  cathedral  differs  from  the  Hotel 
Ritz. 

I  have  written  something  of  the 
Maylime  aspects  of  this  glorious 
country, — the  wealth  of  brilliant  blos- 
soms on  every  velvet  hill-slope;  the 
breaking  out  of  the  feathery  pea-green 
buds  of  fir  and  pine;  the  splashing 
laughter  of  the  brimming  brooks;  the 
steady  roar  of  the  fiill  fed  river;  the 
golden  days  musical  with  the  love- 
cries  of  the  wild  birds;  the  ruddy  sun- 
sets, trailed  l)y  the  soft  starry  nights, 
their  stillness  broken  by  the  1)ark  of 
the  fo.\  or  the  wicrd  tremelo  of  the 
coyote.  Let  nie  now  put  in  a  wnd 
for  the  Northland  autumn.  Visitors 
from  over  the  mountains  have  not 
failed  to  note  the  absence,  in  Cali- 
fornia, of  the  gaudy  autumns  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  so  famous  a  subject 
with  both  artist  and  poet.     It  is  ([uite 


true  that  the  Golden  State  does  not 
get  its  name  from  any  such  massing 
of  color  as  makes  the  October  days  so 
glorious  from  Ohio  to  Maine.  And  it 
is  equally  true  that  our  Southland  has 
little  to  herald  either  the  approach  or 
the  arrival  of  the  pumpkin  pie  and 
cider  days.  But  it  is  different  up  here. 
To  begin  with,  our  rains  come  at  least 
six  weeks  earlier  than  they  do  in  the 
South — right  on  the  heels  of  the  warm 
August  days,  when  the  soil  is  respon- 
sive and  before  the  night  air  is  chilled 
bv  surrounding  snows.  These  rains 
find  the  open  glades  and  prairies  that 
lie  between  the  heavy  woodlands,  yel 
lowed  and  parched  by  the  rainless 
summer.  Within  a  week,  they  are 
changed  to  the  softest  greenery.  But 
these  rains  are.  as  yet,  occasional,  and 
the  land  can  take  its  time  in  getting 
into  its   new  autumnal   robe. 

The  summer  dusts  are  washed  from 
the  evergreens,  and  the  leaves  of 
laurel,  alder,  oak  and  other  deciduous 
trees,  slowly  ripen  into  a  maturity 
that  is  far  fron  colorless,  even  if  it 
can    not    rival    the    Eastern    brilliance. 

There  is  one  wonderful  maple  out 
here  deserving  of  special  mention.  It 
has  great  starry  leaves  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  across.  About  the  middle 
of  October,  and  without  waiting  for 
frost,  it  flashes  out  into  a  brilliant 
blend  of  pink  and  gold.  It  is  a  solitary 
tree,  rarely  more  than  two  or  three 
being  seen  together.  All  around,  it 
gauds  the  green  robes  of  the  moun- 
tains with  splotches  of  gold.  Then 
there  is  the  poison  sumac  that  atones 
f  )r  some  of  its  camping-time  villianies, 
!)j'  putting  a  trimming  of  rich  maroon 
on  the  buff  flounces  of  the  alder 
groves.  But  these  and  other  foliage 
effects  are  l)ut  the  "still  life"  studies 
in  our  autumn  studio.  Arrives  a  flock 
of  other  and  livelier  joys.  Racing  up 
the  river,  comes  the  run  of  salmon  and 
steelhead.  In  every  foamy  rapid  are 
hardy  Waltonitcs.  with  reel  and  creel 
and  spinner,  daring  the  l)ig  fish  to  the 
keenest  contest  of  skill.  And  up  they 
come  at  niglitfall.  laden  with  silver- 
sided  beauties  that  are  only  exceeded 
in  size  by  the  "whoppers"  they  swap 
around  the  campfire.  And  when  the 
fishing  palls,  there  are  big  flocks  of 
quail  (two  kinds),  with  grouse,  pheas- 
ant, hare  and  squirrel,  to  be  found  in 
every  glade  or  chapparel. 

Is  this  autumn  in  the  Northland 
worth  the  price  of  admission?  I'll 
say  so. 

The  Things  lohn  Moody  recent- 

That  Will  Stay  ly  wrote  for  the  Sat- 
urday Post  a  series 
of  articles  that  should  hearten  every- 
one who  finds  his  mind  inclining 
towards  pessi'rism.  Mr.  Moody  has 
Iieen  journeying  through  tlie  Europ- 
ean countries,  directing  a  trained   ob- 


servation to  industrial  activities,  in- 
stead of  gathering  his  conclusions 
from  the  mental  reactions  of  military 
chiefs,  diplomatists,  captains  of  indus- 
try, politicians,  etc.,  as  has  been  the 
method  of  most  of  the  after-the-war 
writers.  For  instance.  Mr.  Moody 
found  at  Ypres.  that  the  Belgians  are 
rapidly  re-building  that  obliterated 
city,  and  that  it  is  likely  soon  to  be  as 
beautiful  and  durable  as  it  was  before 
the  German  guns  had  wrought  their 
havoc.  He  found  that  throughout  the 
devastated  region  of  France,  towns 
and  hamlets  are  being  rebuilt,  fields 
and  farms,  roads  and  orchards  are 
being  restored,  and  that  already,  in 
many  places  the  scars  of  horrid  war 
have  almost  disappeared.  In  this 
work  is  the  only  preservative.  This 
interest  the  Germans  and  French  were 
co-operating  in  seeming  an'iity.  a 
thing  that  would  have  been  unthink- 
able two  short  years  ago  Similar 
hopeful  industrial  activities  Mr. 
Moody  found  in  Italy.  Austria,  and 
especially  in  Germany.  He  found  also, 
that  transportation  fa-ilities  are  run- 
ning neck  and  neck  with  industry,  and 
that  despite  the  collapse  of  credit  and 
the  breakdown  of  monetary  exchanges 
the  peoples  are  finding  a  way  to  effect 
exchanges  of  the  products  of  their 
labor. 

There  should  be  nothine  very  sur- 
nrising  in  all  this.  Self-preservation 
is  the  ruling  force  in  human  life,  and 
work  is  the  only  preservative.  This 
is  instinctive  in  the  race  and  infinitely 
more  potent  in  the  affairs  of  "^en  than 
any  or  all  of  the  mere  artificialities. 
Every  debt,  public  or  private,  might 
be  repudiated  utterly  and  wiped  off 
the  slate;  every  ounce  of  gold  or  silver 
in  the  world  might  be  sunk  into  the 
depest  part  of  the  sea;  every  govern- 
ment might  collapse  completely  and 
cease  to  exist,  and  still  men  would  eo 
on  sowing  the  fields,  turning  the  mill' 
wheels  and  running  the  trains.  They 
would  do  this  because  they  know  thev 
have  to  in  order  to  live.  The  stomach 
is  the  big  Corliss  engine  that  keeps 
the  world  show  going.  People  will  go 
on  eating  and  wearing  clothes,  no 
matter  what  happens  to  political  or 
financial  systems.  .\\\  ignorant  popu- 
lace here  and  there,  deluded  by  dema- 
gogues, may  temporarily  go  daft,  stop 
work  and  try  to  lift  themselves  to  the 
sky  by  pulling  on  their  boot  strans. 
as  in  Russia,  but  a  swift  nemesis  will 
lash  them  for  their  foolishness,  and 
they  will  hardly  trj-  the  same  experi- 
ment again. 

In  the  face  of  these  primary  truths. 
how  piffling  is  this  talk  about  the 
"collapse  of  civilization"  because  the 
financial  and  monetrv  svstems  of  the 
nations  have  suffered  wreckage!  When 
a  storm  sweeps  away  the  cobwebs  in 
the  crevices  of  a  mountain  cliff,  the 
spiders  probably  think  that  the  whole 
moutain  is  being  disrupted.  So  long  as 
the  sun  continues  to  shine  and  the  rain 
to  fall,  and  mankind  retain  their  moral 
instincts  and  their  power  to  think  and 
work,  there  will  be  no  colIa|)se  of 
civilization.  As  yet.  there  is  no  sign 
that  these  fundamentals  are  disturbed. 
(Continued  on  page  1!)) 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 


OUTLINES    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND 

SUPERVISORS 

By    H.   A.    Roush,   Wilmington,    Del., 

High  School 

This  series  will  continue  tiiraugh  the  year, 
and  will  cover  the  work  in  all  grades.  Mr. 
Roush  is  a  skillful  penman  and  an  experienced 
teacher  ol  penmanship.  His  suggestions  for 
teaching  penmanship  will,  we  are  sure,  be  of 
interest  to  supervisors  and  teachers  everywhere. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  WRITING 

Zaner  Manual  No.  144.  Complete 
the  book  by  the  end  of  the  j'ear. 

Stress  paragraphing,  body  writing, 
business  letter  writing,  signatures, 
business  forms,  etc.  Enclose  the  last, 
preferably  in  red  ink. 

When  a  letter  has  two  or  more 
styles  that  are  good,  present  each  and 
allow  the  pupils  of  their  individual 
preference  in  the  selection  of  their 
style.  Allow  no  freakish  or  unusual 
forms  and  require  the  pupils  to  use 
the  style  they  have  selected  when 
writing  their  names  and  in  all  written 
work.  This  will  enable  them  to  mas- 
ter it  much  sooner  than  if  they  change 
styles  too  often. 

A  small,  graceful,  legible  style  of 
writing  is  the  ideal.  Individuality  will 
naturally  show  in  each  pupil's  writing. 
Speed  should  be  insisted  upon.  Time 
the  pupils  while  they  write.  Intro- 
duce journal,  ledger  and  billing  sheets. 
Have  the  pupils  make  figures  small 
and  neat,  plain  and  legible,  in  the 
small  spaces  provided  for  them.  Each 
figure  may  rest  on  the  line,  but  should 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  space. 

The  pupils  are  now  at  the  right  age 
to  appreciate  and  master  a  good,  prac- 
tical, business  hand-writing.  This  is 
possible  for  every  pupil  in  the  writing 
class  who  is  not  physically  deformed 
or  mentally  indifferent. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  WRITING 

May  the  time  soon  come  when  the 
Physiology,  Pedagogy  and  Psychol- 
ogy which  underlie  the  teaching  of 
writing  in  the  different  grades,  will 
be  taught  in  all  our  Normal  Schools, 
and  practice  will  be  given  at  both  the 
blackboard  and  on  paper  until  each 
teacher  shall  have  a  Knowledge  of 
Writing  Methods  and  Skill  in  Writing 
Practice. 

Then,  and  only  then,  will  Writing 
be  taught  most  efficiently  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  our  land. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THE    COR- 
RELATION AND  GRADING 
OF  WRITING 

The  test  of  the  writing  period  is  the 
way  pupils  write  outside  of  this  per- 
iod. 

The  writing  period  is  dedicated  to 
the  improvement  of  all  written  work. 

No  teacher  has  really  taught  arm 
movement    whose    pupils    do    not    sit 


healthfully,  use  this  movement,  and 
write  well  during  all  the  writing  per 
iods  of  the  day. 

When  writing  spelling,  composi- 
tions, examinations,  etc.,  the  pupils 
should  take  a  correct  writing  position, 
hold  pen  as  instructed  for  writing, 
turn  book  or  paper  properly  and  use 
arm  movement. 

The  grade  in  writing  for  the  report 
card  should  be  based  as  much  on  the 
appearance  of  all  written  work  as  on 
the  writing  done  during  the  writing 
period. 

The  following  are  essentials  of  a 
good  handwriting  to  be  consdered  in 
rating  writing: 

a.  It  must   be    neat. 

b.  It  should  be  carefully  arranged 
Margins  should  be  even  and 
straight.  Spacing  in  letters,  be- 
tween letters  in  a  word,  between 
words  in  a  sentence,  and  be- 
tween sentences  should  be  uni- 
form. Paragraphs  should  be 
properly  indented.  (Spacing  be- 
tween letters  should  be  wider 
than  in  letters,  and  between 
word,  wider  than  between  let- 
ters.) 

c.  Letter  forms  should  be  good. 

d.  Lines  should  be  light  and 
smooth,  and  free  from  shade. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  light 
touch. 

e.  Position  and  movement  should 
be  good.  Arm  movement  will 
produce  strong,  smooth,  firm 
lines,  if  executed  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate  of  speed;  while  finger 
movement  will  result  in  ragged, 
heavy,  slowly  drawn,  nervous  or 
shaky  lines,  and  can  be  easily 
detected  from  the  appearance  of 
the  writing. 


MARSHALL 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
As  the  ceaseless  play  of  the  winds  and 
the  waves  keep  vital  and  pure  the  blue 
depths  of  the  sea,  so  will  thought  and 
work  and  ideals  continue  to  preserve 
the   integrity   of   human   life. 


out  his  ideas  in  my  own  schoolroom. 
But  so  it  is.  Very  freely  I  concede 
that  the  task  miglit  be  in  far  abler 
hands.  Those  of  my  friends  who  have 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  know  per- 
sonally of  my  own  inadequacies  as  a 
penman,  will  chuckle  at  the  statement. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  vain  enough  to 
think  that  my  writing  class  has  been 
considerable  of  a  success.  Of  course, 
I  liave  been  greatly  helped  by  the  fact 
that  my  Indians  take  to  writing  read- 
ily— almost  avidly.  Their  faces  are 
always  wreathed  in  smiles  when  the 
little  call  bell  announces  the  writing 
hour  and  the  clean  half-sheets  of 
foolscap  are  handed  around.  Some  of 
the  older  ones  are  putting  over — and 
doing  it  verj'  creditably  —  the  nice 
work  as  far  up  as  No.  7  and  8,  but 
most  of  them  are  still  absorbed  in  the 
simpler  work  below  No.  5.  The  little 
tots,  some  five  or  six  of  them,  have 
no  inkwells  to  their  desks,  so  work 
with  pencils.  I  have  them  use  ordin- 
ary unruled  "scratch"  paper,  which 
they  are  required  to  rule  up  in  advance 
as  "busy  work."  They  like  this,  and 
work  at  it  :r.ost  carefully.  In  every 
part  of  the  work  I  am  i.npressed  with 
the  care  and  saving  common  sense 
shown  by  the  great  author  in  his  selec- 
tion of  work  for  these  little  ones. 
How  naturally  in  the  inch-high  copies 
for  tracing  does  he  provide  for  the 
right  activity  of  the  arm  muscles  in 
leading  up  to  the  work  of  consistent 
writing.  Mr.  Zaner  knew  the  value 
of  reiteration,  and,  happily,  how  to 
secure  it  by  a  pleasing  and  appealing 
variety  that  converts  the  task  into  a 
pleasure.  I  wish  he  could  see  how 
these  dusky  little  ones  hammer  away 
delightedly  at  their  work,  often  look- 
ing up  at  me  with  their  great  soft 
brown  eyes  and  whispering;  "Teacher, 
please  maj'n'it  I  stay  in  at  recess  and 
do   writing?" 

Of  course,  they  have  none  of  them 
done  much  yet  that  would  do  for  ex- 
hil)ition  purposes — with  a  teacher  who 
is  all  too  incapable  of  leading  them  on 
by  ornate  examples  of  his  own  work, 
this  could  hardly  be  expected — just 
the  satne,  when  they  have  completed 
the  entire  course  of  this  plain,  chaste, 
simple  writing;  thev  are  going  to  go 
out  into  the  world  able  to  write  legibly 
and  with  sufficient  facility  for  all  or- 
dinary purposes.  I  frequently  tell 
them  stories  about  the  man  to  whom 
they  owe  this  benefit,  and  they  always 
like   to   hear  them. 


My  Class  When  I  took  command 
In  Writing  of  this  little  Indian 
school  last  spring  I  had 
forgotten  that  the  Zanerian  System  of 
writing  had  been  adopted  for  Califor- 
nia, and  so  it  came  as  a  pleasing  sur- 
prise to  find  complete  sets  of  the 
books  in  the  school  library,  and  to 
learn  that  the  writing  of  my  young 
Klamaths  had  already  been  apprecia- 
bly  formed  upon   them. 

Little  did  I  imagine,  when  years  ago 
I  sat  at  Bro.  Zaner's  cheerful  fireside 
and  drew  him  out  to  talk  of  his  teach- 
ing methods  and  philosophy,  that  it 
would   ever   be   given   to   me   to   carry 


Robert  P.  Cunningham,  for  the  last 
few  years  with  Fisher  Business  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Walpole.  Mass., 
High  School. 

Bertha  M.  Stoddard  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.   Y.,   High   School. 

Miss  Betty  Bruhn  is  the  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Paul  D.  Lewis,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  has 
been  engaged  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  High 
School. 
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BETTER  TRAINING- 
BETTER  TEACHING 


BETTER  TRAINING  FOR 
TEACHERS 
J.   I.   Kinman,   C.   P.   A.,   Principal   of 
Western     Institute     of     Account- 
ancy; also  head  of  firm 
J.   I.   Kinman   &   Company, 
Certified  Public  Accountants, 
Spokane,  Washington 
Vcs.  I   liud  that  each  yiar  increases 
the  number  of  commercial  teachers,  as 
well  as  teachers  of  other  subjects  and 
principals  of  schools,  who  are  improv- 
ing  themselves   in  accountancy,   busi- 
ness   administration    and    managerial 
principles. 

It  is  with  keen  pleasure  that  I  ob- 
serve this  ever  increasing  number  who 
are  perfecting  themselves  in  business 
subjects,  for  which  knowledge  suc- 
cessful business  men  everywhere  are 
willing  to  pay  good  money. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agi- 
tation the  past  two  or  three  years 
about  increasing  the  teacher's  salary, 
but  to  put  this  question  on  a  sound 
business  basis,  as  should  be  done,  we 
would  again  have  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fitness  and  ability  of  each 
individual  teacher.  From  my  close  ob- 
servation of  the  teacher,  his  work  and 
salary,  I  find  that  there  are  just  as 
many  real  opportunities  in  teaching. 
for  the  instructor  who  has  acquired 
proper  business  training,  as  in  any 
other  line;  perhaps  more.  Only  re- 
cently I  came  upon  an  advertisement 
in  the  leading  school  journals  by  a 
pronn'nent  teachers'  agency,  calling 
for  C-  P-  A.  men  at  salaries  of  $5,000 
per  year  and  up.  How  many  business 
men  earn  this  sum  year  in  and  year 
out  without  an  investment  in  cash  or 
stock  in  trade,  which  is  always  at  the 
peril  of  changing  business  conditions. 
I  should  say,  not  many,  if  our  clientele 
of  over  three  hundred  and  seventy 
representative  lines  of  business  is  any 
criterion. 

In  times  past  there  have  been  too 
many  commercial  teachers  who  have 
entered  the  profession  with  only  a  busi- 
ness college  course  of  instruction  be- 
hind them:  teachers  with  absolutely 
no  business  experience;  with  no  con- 
necting link  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  their  training.  It  is  no  wonder 
so  many  of  them  never  advance  to 
better  positions  in  their  own  profes- 
sion, and  are  never  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  better  opportunities  out- 
side. 

Well  do  I  remember  asking  my  busi- 
ness college  principal  how  I  could  se- 
cure a  broader  knowledge  of  business 
subjects,  about  the  time  I  finished  my 
commercial  course.  He  was  consid' 
ercd  one  of  the  liest  at  that  time,  butt 
had  never  put  forth  any  effort  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge  of  business  as 
practiced,  and  therefore  was  in  no 
(xisitiiin  to  advise  me.  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  him,  but  he  sim- 


ply was  incapable  of  helping  or  en- 
couraging me  along  the  lines  I  had 
chosen.  As  a  result,  I  began  in  a 
mediocre  teaching  posi'tion,  and  feel 
myself  today  to  be  five  years  behind 
where  I  should  be. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  today 
that  the  person  who  applies  the  prin- 
ciples of  accounting  and  business  ad- 
ministration to  his  profession,  work  or 
business,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  al- 
most invariably  classed  among  the 
successful  ones.  The  underlying,  basic 
principles  of  all  means  of  hvelihood 
are  the  same. 

The  commercial  teacher  who  is  in- 
terested in  improving  himself  in  the 
higher  principles  of  business  with  a 
view  to  increasing  his  or  her  chances 
of  success  and  happiness  must  not 
overlook  good  books  and  magazines 
on  general  business  and  especially 
salesrtianship,  or  publicity  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  as  w-ell  as  articles 
that  deal  on  pleasing  personality  and 
business  poise. 


HIGHER    TRAINING    FOR    COM- 
MERCIAL TEACHERS 
W.  C.  Wallace,  Director,  Department 

of   Methods  in   Commercial   Edu- 
cation, New  York  University 

Commercial  teachers  everywhere 
are  evincing  unusual  interest  in  se- 
curing higher  and  broader  training  for 
their  profession.  They  realize  that 
they  rnust  do  this  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  larger  and  broader  aims 
of  present-day  instruction  in  com- 
mercial subjects.  The  time  has 
passed  when  the  commercial  teacher 
can  be  satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  little  in  excess  of  what  he 
is  expected  to  convey  to  his  pupils; 
and  his  margin  of  safety  is  too  narrow 
if  his  study  has  been  confined  to  the 
average  secondary-school  text-book. 

The  teacher  of  bookkeeping,  today, 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  higher  ac 
counting,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  teach  correct  prnciples  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  start.  Modern  methods 
of  teaching  bookkeei)ing  are  quite  in 
contrast  with  those  previously  em- 
ployed. In  the  past  we  have  too  often 
made  the  mistake  of  teaching  forms 
instead  of  principles  to  beginning  stu- 
dents. Forms  should  be  developed 
only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  after  the 
need  for  such  forms  has  been  defi- 
nitely established  by  the  study  of  fun- 
damental principles.  When  the  pro- 
cess IS  reversed  it  is  found  that,  while 
pupils  may  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  standard  bookkeepinR- 
devices,  they  have  almost  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  upon  which 
their  construction  is  based,  and  they 
are  unable  to  reason  beyond  the  me- 
chanical phases  of  the  subject.  If 
|)upils   are    taught    sound    concepts   of 


the  fundamental  elements  of  book 
keeping — assets,  liabilities  and  capifi 
— and  are  taught  to  make  records  ii 
books  of  account  in  terms  of  the  eflfec 
of  business  transactions  upon  thee( 
three  elements,  they  are  started  ei 
the  road  to  thinking  for  themsel* 
and  the  need  for  arbitrary  rules  I 
entries  in  accounts,  or  for  constuc'ti 
any  bookkeeping  forms,  is  eliminat 

.\  knowledge  of  accounting  may 
obtained  by  private  study,  by  corr 
pondence  courses  or  by  attend! 
classes  in  higher  institutions.  Ma 
teachers  are  attending  classes  by  mi 
iiig  great  sacrifices  of  time  a 
strength,  and  will  be  richly  repaid  ;  i 
their  sacrifices.  Several  of  the  teai 
ers  attending  New  York  Univers 
during  the  evening  and  on  Saturds 
commute  long  dsitances,  their  trai 
portation  often  costing  much  mo 
than  the  tuition.  Class  instructii 
will,  of  course,  prove  most  valuah 
by  far,  and  if  not  to  be  obtained  dt 
ing  the  school  year,  it  should  be  g< 
ten  during  the  summer  by  attendao 
at  the  summer  sessions.  In  this  c( 
nection,  I  believe  it  is  very  import! 
that  teachers  obtain  such  instruct! 
in  an  institution  that  can  ultimate 
grant  them  a  recognized  degr« 
School  authorities  are  becoming  j 
creasingly  insistent  that  their  coi 
mercial  teachers  have  evidence 
training  on  a  par  with  that  of  oth 
teachers. 

What    is    true    of   the    value    of   a 
counting  knowledge  is  true  also  of  i, 
higher    commercial    studies.      Larg 
and  broader  aims  of  comhiercial  ed 
cation    in    our    secondary    schools 
being     recognized     everywhere, 
vcational  aims  are  still  recognized;  _ 
along  with  them  valuable  education 
aims     which     will     be     realized     on 
through  instruction  of  a  high  qualit 
The  whole  aim  of  commercial  cduca 
tion    may    be    thought    of   as    an    ecq 
nomic   one — the    training   of   pupils'  t 
take   their  places   as   useful   and   vail, 
able  citizens  in  the  complex  economij 
life  of  today,  able  to  understand  it  a 
they  find  it.  able  to  appreciate  the  sii 
nificance   of    the    phenomena   of  buM 
ness,  and  able  to  contribute  their  shaif 
toward     maintainng     our    commercia 
structure  and  making  it  better. 


R.  Helynn  Peet,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iow^^,  has  been  elected  to  leact 
at  Terry,   Mont.,   High  Scht>ol. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Mason,  Bryan,  Ohio,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  RenO 
Business  College,   Reno,  Nev. 

P.  P.  Freeman,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  C.  Z.  Swisher,  last  year  witli  the 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Business  Inslitute, 
have  purchased  the  Pequod  Business 
College,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Viola  M.  Spencer,  recently  with  the 
Kansas  State  Normal  School.  Em- 
poria, Kansas,  has  accepted  a  position 
to  teach  commercial  work  in  tlie  State 
Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

May  L.  Fillmore,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.. 
is  a  new  teacher  in  Cedar  Crest  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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Advertising  a  Business  College 


By  HARRY  S.  BASFORD, 

»  Manager  of  the  National  Advertising  Service  Compa 
1424  Lawrence  St.,  Denver.  Colorado 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  presenting  this,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  six  articles  on  "Advertising 
a  Business  College,"  we  feel  that  we  are  offer- 
nig  something  a  bit  unusual  to  our  readers.  We 
have  known  Mr.  Basford  and  his  work  in  school 
advertising  for  a  half  dozen  years.  He  has 
been  the  moving  spirit  in  making  many  schools 
successful.  These  articles  are  practical  and 
profitable.  You  can  use  Mr.  Basford's  ideas  to 
your  advantage  because  they  are  based  on  sound 
judgment  and  experience.  His  copy  is  as  near 
scientific  as  advertising  ever  gets.  Follow  the 
series^  carefully  and  if  you  want  to,  ask  any 
questions  about  the  ideas  presented. 

Every  school  man  will  agree  with 
the  statement  that  advertising  a  busi- 
ness college  is  one  of  the  hardest 
tasks — if  the  success  of  the  work  is 
judged  by  actual,  tangible  results  in 
the  form  of  new  enrollments  and 
added  prestige  for  the  school.  The 
amount  of  tuition  for  these  enroll- 
ments must  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  cost  of  the  advertising  is  properly 
considered  a  good  investment  because 
genuinely  profitable. 

With  the  experience  of  a  good  many 
years  in  school  advertising  behind  me, 
and  with  the  aim  of  constantly  im- 
proving the  quality  of  school  adver- 
tising always  before  me,  I  wish  to 
otfer  to  the  commercial  schools  of  the 
country  some  of  the  results  of  my  ex- 
perience and  observation.  It  will  be 
my  purpose  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  good  or  profitable  advertising 
and  bad  or  unproductive  publicity.  I 
will  also  try  to  show  clearly  just  what 
constitutes  good  advertising  and  how 
to  make  your  advertising  pay  your 
school. 

This  series  of  articles  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  write  for  the  "Business 
Educator"  will  be  above  all,  practical. 
I  will  take  up  real,  tangible  problems 
of  publicity,  just  the  kind  of  puzzles 
and  questions  that  come  before  you, 
and  I  will  try  to  show  how  to  meet  the 
issue  and  how  to  solve  these  problems. 
I  wish  to  avoid  the  attitude  of  the 
preacher  and  I  believe  that  I  may  truly 
say  that  I  practice  those  precepts 
which  I  will  point  out  in  these  articles. 
In  order  to  make  the  series  as  valu- 
able as  possible,  I  have  arranged  with 
the  editor  of  this  publication  to  illus- 
trate the  articles  with  suggestive 
school  advertising,  along  the  general 
lines  of  the  illustrations  published  in 
this  issue. 

With  this  introduction,  let  us  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  "Advertising  a 
Business  College"  by  saying  that  the 
school  man  who  has  an  account  for 
"Advertising"  in  his  ledger  should 
scrutinize  closely  every  item  charged 
to  this  account.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
charge  to  such  an  account  money  ex- 
pended in  ways  which  should  properly 
be  charged  to  charity,  donations,  com- 
missions or  discounts.  In  other  words, 
advertising  expenditures  should  in*- 
clude  only  such  items  as  represent 
nioney  expended  for  legitimate  adver- 
tising purposes,  which  in  the  opinion 
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Leaving  the  Public  School 

Artie  finishes  his  studies  at  the  public 
school,  -nith  honor.  He  h.iil  very  cred- 
itable marks  in  most  of  lils  classes  and 
he  is  now  wondering  what  Ijind  of  a 
position  he  wiii  accept. 

With  the  confidence  of  youth,  he 
Imagines  that  many  important  places 
wlli  be  open  to  him  and  he  considers 
himself  quite  capable  of  earning  a  good 
salary. 

"Watch  me  rise,"  saj-s  Artie. 

Many  younp  people  have  about  the 
same  sort  of  ideas,  on  leavins  the  public 
school.  They  do  not  realize  that  special 
training  in  some  special  line  of  work 
Is  required  in  all  the  more  desirable 
positions. 

You  must  have  practical  traininp:  to 
do  the  kind  of  work  that  p.ivs  best 
The  field  of  business  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive.  Stenographers,  bookkeepers 
and  all  kinds  of  oflice  workers  are  in 
demand  and  salaries  paid  are  higher 
than  ever  before. 

If  you  will  call  or  -write,  we  will 
gladly  explain  how  you  can  complete  a 
business  course  in  a  comparatively 
short  time. 

Follow  "The  Bise  of  Artie  Wise." 

Newspaper    advertising    that    tells  a    human 

mterest   story   in   a    series   of   closely  connected 

ads,    are   excellent.      This    shows    ad  No.    1    of 
such  a  series. 


of  the  school  management  should  pro- 
duce profitable  results. 

The  business  of  conducting  a  com- 
mercial school  is  different  from  all 
other  kinds  of  business.  There  are 
practically  no  repeat  orders  as  in  other 
lines  such  as  groceries,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  etc.,  where  stores  build  up  a 
clientele  of  regular  customers.  Busi- 
ness college  students  do  not  return  to 
the  school  to  take  the  same  course 
over  again  and  they  seldom  return  to 
take  a  different  course.  For  this  rea- 
son the  school  man  must  constantly 
advertise  to  get  new  customers  for  his 
store. 

Business  colleges  are  usually  lib'eral 
advertisers  because  of  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  constant 
stream  of  new  students  coming  in  to 
replace  those  who  leave  the  school  to 
take  office  positions. 


A  large  part  of  all  school  advertising 
is  directed  toward  getting  inquiries 
and  names  of  young  men  and  women 
who  may  be  regarded  as  prospective 
students.  Newspaper  advertising,  for 
instance,  may  be  considered  successful 
if  it  brings  a  considerable  number  of 
callers  or  inquiring  letters  from  young 
people.  It  then  rests  with  the  school 
management  to  turn  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  these  prospects  into  enroll- 
ments. 

A  study  of  newspaper  advertising 
shows  that  it  is  necessary  to  attract 
the  attention  and  arrest  the  interest  of 
young  people  by  firing  their  ambition 
and  showing  how  they  can  profit 
largely  from  the  instruction  offered. 
The  appeal  to  human  interest  is  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  approach  and 
the  most  successful  newspaper  public- 
ity is  that  which  is  run  in  a  closely 
connected  series.  The  ad  reproduced 
with  this  article  "The  Rise  of  Artie 
Wise"  is  an  illustration  of  such  adver- 
tising. This  ad  is  one  of  a  series  of 
si.x  which  follow  the  career  of  Artie 
Wise  through  his  first  position  work- 
ing in  a  grocery  store,  his  subsequent 
enrollment  for  a  business  course  and 
his  later  success  as  stenographer,  pri- 
vate secretary  and  department  man- 
ager, which  are  made  possible  thru 
his  commercial  training. 

In  small  towns  particularly,  local 
news  items  regarding  the  activities  of 
students,  their  goings  and  comings, 
their  engagements  in  new  positions, 
etc.,  are  often  published  with  excellent 
resiilts  because  people  are  better  ac- 
quainted in  the  communities  and  by 
reading  these  news  items  they  become 
familiar  with  the  school,  as  the  place 
where  stenographers,  bookkeepers, 
etc.,  are  made. 

Illustrations  play  an  important  part 
in  display  advertising  because  they 
make  the  ad  attractve  as  cold  type 
cannot  do.  These  illustrations  should 
be  made  to  insure  clear  printing,  that 
IS  in  the  form  of  line  engravings  or 
coarse  screen  halftones.  And  the  pic- 
tures should  be  appropriate  to  the 
copy  and  make  a  real  point. 

The  right  kind  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising will  bring  a  large  number  of 
visitors  to  the  school  from  resdent 
young  people  and  letters  of  inquiry 
from  non-residents.  If  you  divide  the 
cost  of  a  certain  ad  by  the  number  of 
inquiries  or  calls  received  from  it,  you 
can  easily  learn  the  exact  cost  to  you 
of  each  inquiry.  It  then  remains  for 
you  to  handle  these  inquiries  so  as  to 
get  the  largest  number  of  enrollments 
from  them,  and  the  first  step  in  hand- 
ling tliese  inquiries  is  to  make  a  record 
that  will  be  practical  in  every  day  use. 
A  good  way  to  keep  such  a  record  is 
on  a  filing  card  measuring  3  inches 
by  5_  inches  and  providing  spaces  for 
the  information  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing headings:  Date,  Name,  Ad- 
dress, Course,  Age,  Present  Education, 
Letters  Written,  Matter  Sent,  Called 
On,  Remarks.  By  entering  on  the 
card  the  dates  on  which  advertising 
matterwas  sent  and  by  following  up 
these  inquiries  persistently  and  con- 
sistently a  good  percentage  of  enroll- 
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ments  may  be   realized   from  any  list 
of  genuine  inquirers. 

A  personally  dictated  letter  will  al 
wavs  remain  'the  best  method  of  re- 
plying to  inquiries,  but  if  you  are  ad- 
vertising on  a  large  scale  you  may 
not  feel  that  you  are  able  to  reply 
personally  to  all  of  them,  in  which 
case  the  form  letter  is  usually  usL-d. 
If  you  use  personal  letters,  always  re- 
member to  put  your  correspondent  s 
interests  first.  Make  your  letter  ap- 
peal to  him  because  written  from  his 
standpoint  rather  than  your  own.  A 
good  plan  to  follow  is  to  always  an- 
swer the  inquirer's  questions  first  in 
your  letter.  The  questions  indicate 
those  things  that  he  is  most  interested 
in  and  along  these  lines  he  can  be 
most  easily  influenced. 

From  newspaper  advertising  and 
some  other  sources  a  school  accumu- 
lates a  mailing  list  of  names  which  can 
be  used  for  sending  advertising  matter 
of  various  kinds  from  time  to  ti  iie. 
even  if  these  prospects  do  not  enroll 
at  once.  The  kind  of  advertising  that 
is  sent  to  these  prospects  ranges  all 
the  way  from  a  mailing  card  through 
form  letters,  folders,  booklets,  etc.,  to 
include    almost    everything    except    a 


catalogue,  which  is  usually  only   sent 
on  special  request. 

A  very  good  plan  to  stimulate  in- 
quiries from  a  mailing  list  is  to  inclose 
a  return  post  card,  something  like  the 
form  illustrated,  with  a  form  letter  or 
other  advertising  matter  sent.  A 
mailing  card  that  has  the  return  post 
card  attached  is  often  used  to  bring 
fresh  inquiries  from  a  maiUng  list. 
These  cards  attract  attention  because 
of  the  cover  design,  one  of  which  is 
illustrated  with  this  article.  This  card 
took  up  the  subject  of  preparing  for  a 
secretarial  position  and  proved  a  good 
incentive  to  inquire  for  further  par- 
ticulars about  the  school  course  that 
prepared  students  for  such  positions. 
Many  other  subjects  may  be  covered 
in  an  interesting  way  in  a  folding  mail- 
ing card.  It  should  be  the  purpose  of 
these  cards  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  reader  sufliciently  to  call  or  write 
to  the  school  for  more  detailed  infor- 
mation about  courses,  to  ask  for  a 
school  catalogue  or  for  special  "ifof 
mation.  The  cards  are  not  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  a  catalogue  but  to 
make  the  catalogue  more  useful  by 
providing  fresh  requests  for  it. 


TEACHERS  ARE  TRAINING 

Xovember  7,  1921 
We  have  always  had  as  members  ( i 
our  student  body  in  our  schools  ii 
New  York,  Washington,  Boston  an  1 
Newark,  N.  J.,  many  commercial 
teachers.  These  teachers  have  f oun  i 
that  it  assists  them  materially  in  ad- 
vancing in  their  chosen  profession  i 
they  have  thorough  training  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  .Accountancy 
and  Business  Administration.  Moic 
and  more  there  seems  to  be  a  demardi 
in  business  schools,  high  schools,  ard 
college  for  men  and  women  prepared 
to  teach  Accounting  and  BusinesI 
Organization. 

You  will  also  be  interested  to  knO' 
that  many  commercial  teachers  wh 
do  not  live  in  the  cities  where  ■" 
maintain  Resident  Schools  have  be 
able  to  secure  training  with  us 
means     of     our     Extension     Plan 

''"'^-  PACE  &  PACE. 
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PleaM  send 


n  a  position  as     _-  - 

inforinarion  about  the  following  studies  I  have  checked: 


.  _Sharthand 
..TypewrlUnc 
..Speed  Dktatton 


.Penmanship 

..Bookkeepine 

. .  Rapid  Calculation 

..Spelling 


..LttterWrltinc 
..Business  Arithtnelic 
,, Commercial  Law 
-  Civil  Service 


..Bankine 

.  Accounting 
..  English 


Dear  Sir: 

Your  belief   that   teachers   oi 
keeping   are   beginning   to   real  :      i  ; 
advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  higl  . 
accounting    is,    it    seems    to    us,    w 
founded. 

The  number  of  reference  boc  ^ 
bought  by  these  men  and  women  : 
personal  use,  and  the  fact  that  ma  i 
thousands  of  them  journey  every  su  i 
mer  to  nearby  universities,  to  bet  t 
equip  themselves  for  instruct!' i: 
prove  the  point.  Our  salesmen,  wb 
have  active  contact  with  the  held  ( 
all  times,  find  a  continually  improvid 
standard  of  information  being  di 
played,  and  a  new  eagerness  to  kn  v 
something  beyond  the  immediate  , 
quirements  of  the  job  at  hand. 
Yours  very  truly, 
THE  RONALD  PRESS 


Addrm 


Kaat*n .       -  .  —  — __ 

Her*  u*  th.  lumes  and  addresses  of  a  few  friends  who  might  like  to  prepare  for  business  positions: 


di 
n  ) 

\ 
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A  return  post  card  like  ihii 
easy  for  the  prospect  to  reply. 


,  enclosed  with  form  letters  or  other  advertising  to  make  it 


R.   C.   Dunstan  is   a   new   commercial 
teacher   in    the    High   School   at   Calu- 
met, Micliigan. 
Miss    Marie    Tewksbury    is    teaching 

rommercial  work  in  the  Le  Mars, 
Inwn,   High  School  this  year. 

William  C.  Simpson,  last  year  with 
Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary, 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  is  now  with  the 
High  School  at  Lciscnring,  Pa. 
B.  S.  Frost,  for  several  years  head  of 
the  commercial  work  of  the  Muske- 
gon. Mich.,  High  School,  is  a  new 
bookkeeping  teacher  in  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit. 

Miss  May  Beard,  recently  with  the 
Clovcrland  Commercial  College,  Es- 
canaba.  Mich.,  has  been  engaged  to 
teach  shorthand  and  typewriting  in 
Heald's  Business  College,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 


Miss  Helen  McEncroe,  Rhinelander, 
Wis.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Clarion,  Iowa,  High  School. 
Miss  Mary  M.  Harold,  a  graduate  of 
tlii.s  vear's  conmicrcial  class  of  the 
Willimantic,  Conn.,  State  Normal 
School,  has  accepted  a  position  to 
teach  commercial  branches  in  the 
Junior  High  School  at  Berlin,  Conn. 

F.  O.  Signs,  of  Newton,  Iowa,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  United 
Business  Institutes  (the  Commercial 
Department  of  Dcs  Moines  Univer- 
sity).- Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
J.  R.  Hadley  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Chicago. 

Miss  Virginia  Glasgow,  of  Lorain, 
Ohio,  has  been  selected  to  teach 
shorthand  in  the  Capital  City  Com- 
mercial College,  Charleston,  W.  Va, 


Miss  Neva  Denison,  Iot  several  ye 
IKad  of  the  commercial  work  oft! 
Watcrtown,   S.   D..    High   School,  i 
new    shorthand    teacher    in    the    Hij 
Scliool   of   Commerce,   Omaha,   Xol 
Miss     Alma     C.     AUender     has     b 
chosen  to  assist  with  the  commerrj 
work    in    the    Eureka,    Kansas.    H 

School.  ;  *i 

W.   S.   Seyler,   for   several   years  w 

the    Baraboo,   Wis.,   Business   Colli  j 

and    recently    in    accounting    work 

Baraboo,  is  now   with   the   Collruf 

Commerce,    Kenosha,   Wis. 

Miss   Persis   B.   Pfau,   Oxford,    N. 

is    a    new    commercial    teacher    ni 

Litilz,    Pa.,    High   School. 

E.  W.  Swank,  for  several  years  vj 

William  Jewell  College,   Liberty,  ^D 

ha^  received  an  appointment  to  tcai 

commercial  work  in  Haskell  lii-tit  i 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Miss  Edna  Berwald,  of  Niagara  1"  i 

\.  Y.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 

the    State    Normal    School    at    Pl.'it 

burg,  N.  Y. 

J.  Wilmer   Whitlock,  Trenton. 

has   been    engaged    to   teach    c 

cia    Iwork   in    the    lladdonfield. 

High  School. 


N 

iimiil 
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Striking  Sentences  from 
College  Catalogs 


The  catalogues  of  business  colleges 
lat  come  to  our  desk  often  have 
Striking  paragraphs  such  as  those  re- 
rinted  below.  These  will  be  sugges- 
•  ve  to  business  college  men  when  ar- 
inging  their  own  advertising: 

Demand  for  Commercial  Teachers 

Just  at  this  time  there  is  a  great 
emand  for  Commercial  Teachers  in 
ligh  Schools.  Colleges,  and  Commer- 
ial  Schools,  and  a  special  effort  has 
'een  made  in  arranging  the  various 
ourses,  to  furnish  the  opportunity  for 
uch  students  to  secure  the  most  thor- 
ugh  training  possible.  —  Oskaloosa 
"ollege,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  M.  N. 
Junker,  Dean  School  of  Commerce. 
*  *  * 
What  is  Man's  Value  in  L;{e? 
;  Answer:  He  is  of  value  to  himself 
'nd  mankind  in  proportion  to  the 
■trength  of  his  body,  the  size  and 
■hapc  of  his  brain,  the  strength  and 
ulture  of  his  mind,  the  purity  of  his 
loral  character,  his  courtesy  of  mau- 

ers,  his  respect  for  woman,  his  ser- 
ice  in  behalf  of  mankind  and  his 
reverence  for  Deity. — Soule  College, 
\'ew  Orleans,  La.  (65th  Comrence- 
inent.)  Geo.  Soule,  LL.  D..  President. 
:  +      *      * 

Private   Secretaries   Neded 
,  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  ever- 
.videning       lield       for      stenographers 
rained   to   assume   the   duties  and   re- 

ponsibilities  cf  private  secretaries.  It 
s  true  that,  as  a  rule,  secretaries  win 

heir    positions   by    first    proving    that 

hey  are  capable  as  stenographers  In 
iddition  to  stenographic  ability,  they 
>nust  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
'he  details  of  the  business,  and  must 
show  that  they  are  worthy  of  trust. 
The  secretary  must  be  first  aid  to  the 
i;mp!oyer  and  must  be  found  worthy 
jf  his  confidence.  The  effective  secre- 
;ary  must  be  tactful  and  courteous,  as 
iie  or  she  must  meet  the  public  and 
often  must  decide  what  is  important 
\o  the  employer,  and  what  can  as  well 
■^e  cared  for  by  some  one  else. — Cen- 

ral  Citv  Business  School,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  "H.  W.  Henry,  President.  A. 
W.  Dakin,  Penman. 

What  Are  You  Worth? 

Everyone  who  earns  a  living  dees  it 
by  service  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  quality  of  the  service  rendered 
determines  what  the  return  shall  be. 
'  What  are  vour  services  worth  to- 
day? 

What  is  the  quality  of  the  service 
you  have  to  offer? 

.\re  you  entirely  satisfied  that  your 
condition  can  not  be  improved  upon? 

One  should  not  in  these  days  at- 
-tempt  to  seek  success  without  the 
preparation  necessary  to  earn  it.  If 
you  have  entered  the  arena  unpre- 
pared, you  are  almost  sure  to  meet 
disaster  and  defeat.     The  old  order  of 


things  has  changed.  The  first  step 
toward  success  is  an  education  that 
will  qualify  you  to  enter  the  field  of 
business. -^Draughon's  Practical  Busi- 
ness College,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Geo. 
.A.  Meadows,  ^fanager. 
*  *  * 
The  Reward  of  Study 
The  virtue  of  quinine  is  not  in  its 
bitterness.  The  value  of  experience 
is  not  in  its  undergoing.  It's  the  re- 
sults — ■  the  many-sided  crystals  by 
which  experience  enlarges  and  en- 
hances your  knowledge  and  ability-— 
that  count.  These  are  gathered  in 
largest  measure  not  from  the  con- 
tracted test  tubes  of  your  own  Imited 
activities,  but  from  the  world-deep 
vats  of  men's  universal  struggles  and 
achievements. 

In  these  days  of  divided  responsi- 
bility and  specialized  opportunity,  you 
need  not  make  your  own  boots  to 
\\»alk  in  them.  You  need  not  shape 
your  own  ladder  to  mount  to  a  place 
of  well-paid  usefulness  in  the  profes- 
sion of  business. 

These  aids,  already  fashioned  and 
fitted  to  your  needs  by  the  toil  and 
sweat  of  the  day  behind  you,  are  yours 
by  right  of  inheritance.  And  the  magic 
word  that  establishes  your  clai  n  to 
them   is  study. 

You  cannot  add  a  cubit  to  your 
stature  by  thinking,  but  you  can  add 
years  to  your  store  of  experience  by 
right  study.  —  The  Dyke  School  of 
Business,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
*  *  * 
Aim  of  the  Commercial  Course 

of  Study 
The  commercial  course  of  study  is 
designed  especially  for  those  persons 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
positions  in  offices  and  with  industries 
as  bookkeepers  but  also  for  those 
higher  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility which  require  _  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  business  in  all  its  de- 
tails. The  schedule  of  training  pro- 
vided in  this  department  gives  a 
broader  understanding  and  develops 
in  the  student  ability  to  take  hold  and 
complete  the  duties  assigned  him  with 
dispatch.  Modern  business  has  created 
unusual  opportunities  for  young  men 
and  women  of  ability  to  install  ac- 
counting systems,  make  audits,  sys- 
tematize and  handle  the  routine  of 
business  in  connection  with  the  man- 
aging end  of  industry. — Rider  College 
of  Business  Administration.  Trenton, 
N.   T. 

What  We  Propose  to   You 

W^e  propose  to  take  you  direct  from 
the  ranks  of  the  untrained.  For  there, 
you  will  only  add  to  the  miseries  of 
that  already  over-crowded,  helpless, 
and  hopeless  mass  of  the  "not 
wanted." 

We  offer  you  a  career.  You  become 
what  the  world  nowadays  demands — 


a  trained  worker.  Then  we  assist  you 
to  secure  a  fine  position  in  the  great 
world  of  business.  We  assure  you  that 
your  duties  will  be  far  easier  than 
they  now  are — that  they  will  be  rnuch 
more  pleasant  —  that  your  earnings 
will  be  bigger,  almost  at  once.  Flat- 
ternig  prospects  will  be  yours.  In  fact, 
your  rise  will  depend  only  on  your- 
self, once  we  show  you  the  short-cut 
path  to  success.  Then  your  every 
promotion  will  afford  you  still  an- 
other stepping  stone  to  the  greater 
things — higher  position,  more  power, 
greater  respect  and  honor  among  men. 
— Montana  Business  Institute,  Miles 
City,  Mont.,  A.  H.  Dixon,  Principal. 
*  *  * 
Business  Education 
Business  education  has  now  become 
recognized  to  be  as  necessary  to  the 
field  of  business  as  a  law  school  edu- 
cation is  to  the  profession  of  law. 
Business  has  been  the  last  profession 
to  yield  to  modern  methods  of  educa- 
tion, but  this  change  finally  has  been 
brought  about.  The  day  is  past  when 
business  concerns  are  willing  to  take 
young  men  into  their  employ  and  give 
them  an  apprenticeship  training  un- 
less they  have  had  a  course  in  com- 
mercial education.  They  demand  that 
their  employees  possess  the  ability 
and  training  to  do  a  given  task  with- 
out being  constantly  supervised  and 
coached  by  another  e:nployee. 

In  the  periods  of  business  depres- 
sion when  there  are  a  large  number  of 
unemployed,  it  is  observed  that  yoiing 
men  with  special  training  have  little 
difficulty  in  securing  work,  and  that 
the  men  out  of  work  are  those  who 
have  had  no  such  training. — Oregon 
Institute  of  Technology.  Portland, 
O-egon,  M.  .K.  Albin.  Principal  Busi- 
ness School. 


H.  J.  Runciman,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  State  Normal 
School,  has  accepted  a  position  with 
Pott's  Shorthand  College,  Williams- 
port,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Bryant  is  the  new  Principal  of 
Brown's  Business  College,  Clinton, 
Iowa. 

Miss  Ava  Minta  Campbell,  of  Wil- 
kinsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  to 
teach  coiTimercial  work  in  the  Mill- 
vale,  Pa.,  High  School. 
Miss  Lennice  Lilley,  Indianola.  Iowa, 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Chariton.  Iowa,  High  School. 
Rodney  P.  Wing,  last  year  with  the 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Business  College, 
has  accepted  a  position  to  head  the 
Theory  of  .\ccounts  Departinent  in 
the  Lincoln.  Xeb.,  Business  College. 
Harriet  M.  Bigelow,  for  several  years 
with  the  Wakefield,  Mass.,  High 
School,  is  to  teach  commercial  work 
in  the  Stamford.  Conn.,  High  School 
the  coming  year. 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Hoff,  of  Oskaloosa,  la., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  with  the 
High  School  at  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
Noble  C.  Shilt,  a  recent  graduate  of 
C)hio  University,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  Ohio  University  School  of 
Commerce,  Athens,  Ohio. 
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High  School  Bookkeeping  in  Its  Relation  to  a 
Univerity  Course  in  Accounting 

By  GEOKGE  E.  BENNETT,  A.  B..  LL.  M..  Certified  Public  Accountant 

Director  Departmeat  of  Accounlio|{.  Collefic  of  Business  Administration, 

Syracuse  University 


The  prevalent  idea  in  teaching  book' 
keeping  seems  to  be  to  teach  the 
student  something  he  can  put  to  prac- 
tical use  because,  as  so  often  is  the 
case,  the  High  School  student,  upon 
the  completion  of  his  course,  must 
close  his  school  days  for  good  and  all 
and  pass  out  into  the  world  of  hard 
knocks.  This  idea  is  laudable  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  but  is  the  actual 
result  secured  under  present  methods 
that  which  it  is  supposed  to  be?  The 
writer  ventures  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not. 
Desired  Results  versus  Actual  Results 

.\  student  entering  the  University 
first-year  Course  in  Accounting  should 
have  behind  him  a  two-year  course  in 
High  School  Bookkeeping  of  the  type 
that  will  enable  him  to  handle  intelli- 
gently the  making  of  entries  in  proper 
form  covering  the  pecuniary  effects  of 
business  transactions  related  to  an 
average  business.  However,  the  writ- 
er's experience  has  demonstrated  that 
what  one  should  expect  in  the  way  of 
preparation  and  what  one  actually  gets 
are  not  at  all  similar. 

In  the  last  two  years,  taking  this 
period  as  representative,  of  the  stu- 
dents with  previous  training  entering 
the  work  of  first  year  .Accounting,  as 
taught  under  the  supervision  of  the 
writer,  not  more  than  a  small  handful 
could: 

1.  Distinguish  a  debit  from  a  credit. 

2.  Show  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  real  and  nominal 
accounts. 

3.  Rule  up  a  three  column  Cash 
Book,  enter  a  series  of  transac- 
tions thereon,  foot,  post,  and 
close  same  correctly. 

Something  must  be  radically  wrong 
somewhere. 

Suggested  Remedy 

The  test  of  efficiency  is  result.  The 
bookkeeping  student  going  from  the 
High  School  either  into  the  business 
world  or  into  a  University  should  be 
measured  by  that  one  yard-stick, — 
result.  What  do  you  know?  This  is 
a  more  important  question  than  the 
one,  What  have  you  studied?  The 
wrter  recently  was  on  a  case  with  a 
new  man  whom  he  was  giving  a  try- 
out  as  an  accountant.  Before  long  a 
certain  simple  point  came  up  and  the 
fellow  appeared  undecided  as  to  how 
to  proceed.  Said  he,  "So  and  So  says 
this,  and  So  and  So  says  that."  The 
only  comment  made  by  the  writer 
was,  "What  do  you  say?"  The  up- 
shot of  the  whole  matter  was  that 
this  chap  could  do  nothing,  practically, 
on  his  own  initiative  and,  therefore, 
was  useless.  Yet,  his  book  knowledge 
of  accounting  was  assumed  as  being 
fairly  good,  since  he  had  taken  three 
or  four  so-called  accounting  courses 
The  point  is,  results  count,  and  noth- 


ing else  will  count..  The  accounting 
profession  wants  men  who  have  been 
taught  to  think;  so  does  the  business 
world.  One  who  cannot  think  alone 
will  never  become  an  able  or  expert 
accountant,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private  practice. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  stu- 
dents of  elementary  accounting,  i.  e., 
bookkeeping,  should  be  given  no  train- 
ing whatever  in  the  preparation  of 
financial  statements.  They  should  not 
be  taken  beyond  the  Trial  Balance 
until  they  have  mastered  the  funda- 
mental principles  up  to  that  point. 
This  cannot  be  done  with  the  average 
High  School  student  within  the  first 
year  or  even  within  the  second  year. 
-And  even  in  the  third  year,  if  third 
year  work  be  offered,  practice  should 
be  given  on  nothing  more  than  the 
simpler  forms  of  statements. 

The  test  of  proficiency  for  a  two- 
year  cour.se  in  bookkeeping  would  be 
about  as  follows:  Give  the  student  a 
set  of  running  transactions,  varied  in 
character,  and  covering,  say,  a  month's 
business.  .^Mso,  give  him  plenty  of 
blank  paper,  —  journal  paper,  ledger 
paper,  and  columnar  paper.  His  in- 
structions would  be  to  prepare  rulings 
for  the  books  he  deems  necessary, 
enter  the  transactions  thereon,  post, 
close,  and  draw  a  trial  balance.  If  he 
can  do  this,  then  his  two  years  of 
credit  have  been  well  earned  and. 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  University 
first  year  Course  in  .'\ccounting,  as 
that  should  be  taught,  he  will  be  wel- 
comed with  open  arms.  If  the  writer 
could  receive  students  with  that  fun- 
damental training  and  preparation, 
his  worries,  indeed,  would  be  few. 
.•\nd  remember,  from  the  standpoint 
of  content,  no  work  in  so  called  Cost 
.Accounting,  .Analysis  of  Corporate 
Reports,  in  special  fields  of  endeavor, 
etc..  so  often  found  in  the  High  School 
curricula,  is  asked  for.  In  other 
words,  a  two-year  High  School  Course 
in  Bookkeeping,  or  so-called  Account- 
ing, should  not  advance  further  than 
the  Trial  Balance.  Criticism  adverse 
to  this  proposition  will  be  plenty  and 
a  considerable  portion  thereof  will  be 
to  the  effect  that  the  teacher  under 
the  above  suggested  plan  cannot  find 
sufficient  material  for  such  purpose  in 
the  books  at  present  on  the  market. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  that  is  true,  but  the 
opinion  is  ventured  that  more  material 
is  available  for  this  purpose  than  even 
the  efficient  teacher,  who  is  not  a 
"key-follower,"  could  ever  hope  to 
cover  within  the  time  allotted,  and  all 
of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
character. 

The  finishers  of  such  a  course  would 
nrit  be  as  immature  in  funda-ncntal 
knowledge  as  are  the  beginners;  but 
.^t   the  present   moment,  under  appar- 


ent existing  conditions,  it  seems  to  be 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  for 
finishers  and  beginners  to  be  just 
about  on  the  same  plane  of  proficiency. 
If  the  preliminary  training  w'ould  pro- 
ceed in  accord  with  the  above  ideas, 
the  opinion  is  ventured  that  our  Uni- 
versity Courses  in  Accounting  gradu- 
ally could  move  up  to  the  high  plane 
upon  which  they  should  rest,  and 
standardization  of  content  to  a  great 
degree  would  result,  to  the  end  that 
these  courses  would  be  recognized  by 
the  profession  as  worth  while,  and  the 
present  existing  condition,  illustrated 
below,  would  right  itself: 

"Something  must  be  done  at 
once  to  increase  the  number  of 
accountants.  Already  the  work 
devolving  upon  the  reputable  ac- 
countants of  the  country  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  their  normal 
capacity.  The  present  difficulties 
will  lie  enormously  enhanced  un- 
less we  can  secure  from  our  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  qualified  ac- 
countants." 

Training  of  the  Teacher 
The  writer  will  not  tarry  long  upon 
this  point,  because  a  few  words  are 
sufficient.  Unless  a  teacher  has  the 
qualifications  of  a  junior  accountant, 
he  is  useless  in  the  classroom.  .And 
this  does  not  mean  that  he  or  she 
must  have  the  ability  to  pass  a  C-  ?■ 
A.  examination;  for  the  average  in- 
telligent junior  accountant,  that  degree 
lies  in  the  future  anywhere  from  two 
to  si.x  years.  Every  teacher  of  ele- 
mentary accounting  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  should  enroll  some 
how  and  somewhere  in  a  course  in 
accunting  which  will  give  him  this 
amount  of  proficiency.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  qualifications  asked 
for  are  too  great  and  too  difficult  of 
attainment;  if  anyone  liclievcs  this  to 
be  the  case,  then  the  sooner  he  or  she 
deserts  this  type  of  work,  the  better 
for  everybody  concerned. 

.As  a  matter  of  interest,  the  Profes- 
sor of  Commercial  Teaching  in  this 
University  contemplates  changes  in 
his  course,  looking  toward  tlie  prepar- 
ation of  High  School  teachers  in 
Bookkeeping,  which  will  result  in  the 
following: 

1.  One  full  year  of  Bookkeeping 
(equivalent  to  two  years  in  High 
School). 

2.  One  full  year  of  First  A'ear  Ac- 
counting. 

:i.  One  full  year  of  Second  Year 
.Accounting. 
The  alrove  is  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
regular  work  provided  in  methods  of 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Me  is  of  the 
opinion  that  no  less  a  training  will 
prepare  a  competent  teacher  of  High 
School    Bookkeeping. 


Mrs,  Mabel  K.  Burgy,  for  several 
years  with  one  of  the  l)es  Moines 
High  Schools,  has  accepted  a  position 
to  teach  commercial  work  in  the  Kan- 
sas Stale  N'ormal  School.  Emporia. 
Miss  Mary  Pender  is  a  new  shorthand 
teacher  in  the  Commercial  High 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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WHAT    WAS    YOUR    NET    GAIN 
IN  1921? 

Net  gain,  as  every  student  o{  book- 
keeping knows,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  net  worth  at  two  different 
dates,  provided,  of  course,  the  net 
worth  at  the  later  date  is  greater  than 
the  net  worth  at  the  earher  date. 

From  this  it  follows  that  you  cannot 
find  the  net  gain  for  any  given  period 
unless  you  know  your  net  worth  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  that  period. 

You  cannot  tell,  therefore,  whether 
you  gained  anything  financially  in  1921 
unless  you  knew  your  net  worth  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  can  compare  it 
with  your  net  worth  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

This  is  the  fundamental  requirement 
for  personal  bookkeeping.  Many  per- 
sons have  an  idea  that  the  essential 
thing  in  keeping  books  for  their  own 
personal  business  is  to  keep  an  item- 
ized record  of  all  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. This  is  often  desirable 
but  is  not  essential. 

If  you  have  never  kept  books  for 
yourself  begin  with  the  year  1923  and 
find  out  how  much  you  gain  during 
that  year. 

The  first  step  is  to  make  a  statement 
of  all  your  resources  and  liabilities. 
Since  this  record  is  to  show  the  gain 
in  money  you  should  put  down  only 
the  items  which  would  be  accepted  as 
assets  if  you  were  to  go  into  business. 
Do  not  list  your  clothing  or  your  jew- 
elry or  other  articles.  You  may,  how- 
ever, include  cash  in  your  saving  ac- 
count. Savings  Stamps,  bonds  or  other 
items  of  this  nature. 

Every  commercial  student  should 
keep  such  an  account.  In  fact,  it  is 
perhaps  more  important  for  the  stu- 
dent than  it  is  for  the  commercial 
teacher. 

If  you  have  nothing  that  can  be 
listed  among  the  assets  according  to 
the  above  definition,  you  should  lose 
no  time  in  making  a  start.  A  Thrift 
Stamp  will  cost  only  25c  and  $1.00  will 
Start  a  Savings  Account. 

Decide  now  that  the  close  of  1922 
will  find  you  with  a  substantial  net 
profit  for  the  year.  Even  a  net  gain 
of  $5.00  is  better  than  nothing,  and 
10c  a  week  saved  during  the  year  will 
amount  to  that  much. 

If  any  reader  is  in  doubt  about  how 
to  make  such  a  statement  or  whether 
certain  items  should  be  included,  write 
to  the  Editor. 


TWO   RULES   FOR  EFFICIENCY 

Here  are  two  typists  writing  their 
first  letters  in  an  office.  For  both  the 
writing  of  a  letter  is  a  task,  which 
takes  time  and  care.  Their  speed  is 
about  the  same. 

Which,  do  you  suppose,  will  be  the 
speedier  typist  in  a  month? 

A     few     seconds'     observation     will 


show.  It  is  clear  that  one  girl  is 
learning  to  be  a  swift  and  easy  typist; 
while  the  other  will  gain  only  a  little 
in  speed,  and  will  probably  never  be- 
come an  acurate  typist. 

What  is  the  difference?  Just  this: 
The  first  girl  is  following  the  correct 
way  of  doing  her  work.  She  uses  the 
correct  fingering  in  all  her  writing; 
shifts  with  the  little  finger  of  the 
proper  hand;  returns  the  carriage  with 
one  swift  movement  of  one  hand.  She 
makes  each  movement  in  the  way  ex- 
perts have  found  to  be  best,  even 
though  just  now  this  may  not  be  the 
quickest  way  for  her. 

The  second  girl  is  making  much 
more  effort  to  write  swiftly.  Her  ef- 
forts are  directed  wholly  toward  doing 
the  present  task  quickly  rather  than  to 
learning  correct  habits.  She  some'- 
times  varies  the  fingering,  "because  it 
s  quicker."  She  swifts  the  carriage 
with  the  fingers  that  seem  handiest. 
Forgotten  are  the  methods  taught  her 
in  school  —  methods  which  were 
chosen  by  experts  after  long  exper- 
ience. 

The  first  girl  will  steadily  increase 
her  speed,  because  the  movements  she 
is  making  are  correct,  and  practice  will 
enable  her  to  make  them  more  quickly. 
In  a  few  months  we  may  expect  her 
to  become  a  swift  and  accurate  typist. 

The  second  girl  will  never  become  a 
swift  and  accurate  writer,  because  her 
movements  are  not  such  as  make  swift 
work  possible.  As  her  speed  increases 
she  will  find  it  necessary  to  change 
her  movements,  and  at  each  change 
she  will  find  the  power  of  habit  ar- 
rayed against  her. 

Others  in  the  office  are  making  a 
similar  mistake.  The  bookkeeper  is 
not  using  the  arm  as  he  was  taught 
to  write,  because  "finger  movement" 
seems  easier.  Perhaps  it  is  easier  for 
the  present,  but  by  practicing  it  he  is 
fastening  upon  himself  the  habit  of 
slow  and  cramped  writing.  The  clerk 
at  the  adding  machine  is  not  following 
the  directions  for  striking  the  keys 
given  him  by  his  teacher.  He  says, 
"I  can  do  it  faster  this  way."  Prob- 
ably that  is  true;  but  by  following  the 
more  efficient  method  he  would  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  finally  reach  a 
much  higher  speed. 

The  two  typists  mentioned  above 
are  probably  following  the  same  meth- 
ods in  their  shorthand.  The  first  tries 
to  follow  the  best  method  in  writing, 
holding  the  pen  correctly,  turning  the 
pages  quickly,  and  constantly  trying 
to  apply  the  principles  of  her  system 
to  the  outlines  she  writes.  The  other 
is  content  to  grasp  the  pen  any  way, 
just  so  she  can  write,  to  turn  the  page 
when  she  gets  to  the  end  of  the  last 
line,  and  to  write  the  words  "any  old 
way,  just  so  he  can  read  it." 

It  is  evident  that  practice  will  make 


of  the  first  a  good  shorthand  writer; 
while  practice  will  do  little  for  the 
second. 

These  illustrations  emphasize  two 
of  the  most  valuable  rules  for  the  man 
or  woman  who  would  be  efficient: 

First:  Find  the  best  way  of  doing 
a   thing. 

Second:  Always  do  a  thing  the  best 
way. 

The  first  rule  has  to  do  with  econ- 
omy of  muscle.  To  be  efficient  means 
to  do  our  work  with  as  little  muscular 
exertion  as  possible.  And  that  re- 
quires that  we  shall  use  our  heads  to 
save  our  hands.  Don't  give  as  your 
excuse  for  doing  a  thing  before  you 
have  made  an  effort  to  find  the  best 
way,  "I'm  in  a  hurry."  The  man  who 
is  too  hurried  to  find  the  best  way  of 
doing  things,  will  be  hurried  all  his 
life. 

The  second  rule  has  to  do  with 
economy  of  mind.  To  be  efficient 
means  to  do  our  work  with  as  little 
mental  exertion  as  possible.  And  that 
requires  that  we  shall  make  the  power 
of  HABIT  help  us  instead  of  hinder- 
ing us. 

Why  are  some  typists  swift?  Be- 
cause they  have  the  habit  of  writing 
swiftly.  Why  are  others  slow?  Be- 
cause they  have  the  habit  of  writing 
slowly.  Why  are  some  so  accurate 
that  they  scarcely  ever  make  a  mis- 
take? Because  they  have  the  habit  of 
accuracy.  Why  are  others  likely  to 
make  several  mistakes  in  every  letter 
they  write?  _  Because  they  have  the 
habit  of  making  mistakes. 

If  you  would  go  "fast  and  far"  in 
the  race  for  succes.*,  observe  these  two 
rules  for  efficiency. 


You  pay  for  it  —  why  not  have  it? 
Astoria,  Ore  ,  Business  College  Bulle- 
tin. Untrained  people  pay  dearly  for 
the  business  education  they  never  get. 
They  pay  for  it  daily,  all  through  life 
— in  smaller  salaries,  less  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, narrower  social  connec- 
tions, less  valuable  companionships, 
unrelieved  discomforts,  obstructed  op- 
portunities, and  baffled  ambitions, 
while  prudent  shrewd  folks  pay  for  it 
only  once  and  make  it  pay  dividends 
for  life. 

"The  Macon  Educator,"  Vol.  II,  No. 
10,  October,  1921,  published  by  the 
Georgia-Alabama  Business  College  of 
Macon.  Georgia,  is  a  very  attractive 
little  magazine.  The  articles  under  the 
headings  "Nothing  Ventured  Nothing 
Gained,"  and  "That  Enemy  of  Yours; 
How  to  Win  Him  Over"  are  espec- 
ially good. 


"The  Clearing  House,"  published  by 
Goodyear-Marshall  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  contains  a 
number  of  articles  unusually  helpful 
for  commercial  teachers.  The  Novem- 
ber number  has  an  article  on  Savings 
Bank  for  High  Schools.  The  plan  out- 
lined is  very  workable  and  will  give 
students  a  training  in  saving  money 
which  will  be  valuable  to  them  in  later 
years.  A  copy  of  "The  Clearing 
House"  containing  this  article  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  free  of  charge. 
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Little  Stories  of  Business 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


THE  BONDSMAN 

"Hobble,  gobble,  razzle,  dazzle 
Rah!     Rah!     Rah! 
Plainville  Acade.Tiy. 
Ts-s-s!     BOOM!     A-a-a-h!!" 
Again  and  again  rang  out  the  cheer 
Kader's  sharp  call,  and  150  boys  in  the 
gray    uniform    of    the 
old    military    academy 
barked  and  yelled  the 
sharp     Princetonian 
war  cry  which  echoed 
from  the  high  hills  to 
eastward    even    to   St. 
Anthony's    nose    on 
the     north    and    Bear 
Mountain    over    the 
wide    Hudson,    rolling 
down  in  stately  measure  towards  the 
sea. 

All  around  the  great  parade  grounds 
were  gathered  hundreds  of  spectators, 
bright  faced  girls  and  boys  and  men 
of  all  ages,  flaunting  colors  of  the  old 
academy,  the  school-boy  home  of 
many  an  eminent  man  during  its  long 
existence  of  almost  80  years.  It  was 
fot-ball  day  and  the  big  game  of  the 
season,  iji  aga.nit  the  sharp  playing 
husky  eleven  of  the  academy  were 
matched  the  bulky  players  of  a  famous 
college  freshman  team  which  that 
year  had  not  met  defeat  among  the 
prep,  schools  of  the  country.  Heavier 
by  five  or  ten  pounds  per  man  than 
the  Academy  boys  were  the  wearers 
of  the  crimson  sweaters,  but  not  so 
active,  for  these  boys  of  the  P.  M.  .\. 
had  the  advantage  of  sharp  military 
training;  moreover,  they  were  board- 
ing school  boys,  and  during  the  foot- 
ball season  were  kept  at  a  special 
training  table,  and  under  the  sharp 
tutelage  of  Professor  Morris,  once 
half-back  of  Harvard  and  Dean,  old 
Princeton  tackle,  they  had  been  well 
trained  in  really  scientific  foot-ball. 

It  had  been  a  desperate  contest  and 
the  last  quarter  was  on  with  The 
Crimson,  five  to  the  good,  two  goals 
and  one  kick,  had  given  them  twelve 
points,  while  the  academy  boys  had 
just  succeeded  in  crowding  through 
the  goal  once  and  kicking  successfully 
through  the  posts.  12  to  7,  and  10 
minutes  to  go,  and  the  ball  on  the 
Academy's  30  yard  line  with  The 
Crimson  plunging  fiercely  to  break  up 
the  stubborn  defense  of  the  lighter 
Cadets.  They  came  together  in  a 
crash  and  in  a  moment  the  sharp 
whistle  of  the  umpire  called  time,  and 
a  Cadet  was  dragged  out  of  the  melee 
to  the  side  lines,  where  they  poured 
water  over  him,  fanned  him  and  rub- 
bed his  ankle,  so  severely  dislocated 
that  he  was  down  and  out.  And  then 
arose  a  wild  cheer  as  a  husky  youth 
came  limping  out  from  the  side  lines 
to  take  the  place  of  the  disabled  war- 
rior. Out  rang  the  cheer  again  and 
again,  followed  by,  "What's  the  matter 


with  Randall!"  and  the  instant  answer, 
"He's  all  right!"  Randall's  face  looked 
tired  and  drawn  and  he  limped  badly 
as  throwing  off  his  sweater  he  came 
out  from  the  side  lines  and  took  the 
place  of  the  disabled  full-back  who 
had  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

It  had  been  a  sorry  disappointment 
to  the  Cadet  management  that  Jack 
Randall,  the  powerful  full-back  of  the 
Academy  team,  had  been  absolutely 
forbidden  by  the  doctor  to  take  part 
in  the  game.  He  had  been  the  star 
player  of  the  team  all  through  the 
season  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
querors in  ten  sharply  played  games. 
The  powerful  kicking  and  plunging  of 
the  full-back  and  the  snappy  work  of 
little  Sullivan,  the  quarter-back,  had 
been  dominant  factors  in  this  long 
string  of  victories.  But  injuries  in 
the  last  game  had  put  Randall  in  the 
hospital  for  more  than  a  week,  and 
he  was  only  out  this  day  on  the  side 
lines.  But  the  desperate  plight  of  his 
team-mates  was  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  to  an  old  war  horse,  and 
when  the  substitute  fullback  went 
down,  ten  doctors  could  not  have  kept 
Jack  Randall  out  of  the  fray. 

He  stageered  when  he  came  out 
and  limped  badly,  but  the  fire  of  battle 
was  in  his  steel  gray  eyes,  as  he  took 
his  place  behind  the  line,  to  make  a 
final  struggle  against  the  score  of  12 
to  7.  It  had  been  the  3rd  down,  and 
in  the  mix-up.  The  Crmison  had  lost 
the  ball  whcih  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  fiery  little  Sullivan,  the  quarter- 
back. "le-o-n-S,"  barked  "Sully"  as  he 
snapped  the  ball  to  Randall,  who  in- 
stantly made  a  forward  pass  to  Daily, 
the  fleet  left-end.  Daily  made  a  pe-- 
fcct  catch,  and  like  an  unleashed  streak 
of  lightning,  darted  a  zig-zag  course 
through  the  opposing  players  of  The 
CCrimson  and  shot  for  their  goal  only 
to  be  tackled  and  thrown  on  the  37 
yard  line,  but  he  held  the  ball  and 
brought  the  spectators  to  their  feet 
with  a  cheer  that  had  a  ring  of  victory 
in  it.  How  they  yelled  and  danced, 
those  cheer  leaders,  and  how  those 
Cadets  shouted  themselves  hoarse  as 
again  the  signal  call  rang  out.  The 
right-end  played  out  as  if  he  expected 
a  forward  pass,  the  ball  snapped  back 
and  like  a  human  battering  ram.  Ran 
dall  drove  through  the  line  with  the 
whole  Crimson  team  that  could  get  at 
him,  piling  on  and  his  own  fierce  war- 
riors driving,  plunged  forward  to  the 
20  yard  line  of  the  Crimson.  It  was 
a  tremendous  drive  through  the  center 
where  the  play  was  not  expected  Be- 
fore they  had  time  to  rally,  the  slower 
moving  Crimson  team  again  felt  the 
fierce  hanimer-Iikc  blow  of  the  swift 
moving  Cadets,  and  another  .")  yards 
was  gained  and  then  they  lost  the 
ball.  So  close  to  the  goal,  however, 
that    the    Crimson    full-back    gathered 


himself  to  kick  for  safety,  but  in  hia 
anxiety  to  make  a  kick,  he  lost  tho- 
ball  and  again  the  Cadets  had  it,  stim- 
ulated to  fresh  exertion.  It  was  only 
12  yards  to  the  goal  line  of  Tht- 
Crimson,  who  massed  to  repel  thi- 
drive  to  put  it  over. 

"Three  minutes  to  go,"  came  the 
signal  from  the  side  line  by  a  Cadet 
time-keeper.  The  quarter-back  sig- 
nalled Randall  to  make  a  drive  be- 
tween tackle  and  left-end  and,  appar 
ently  headed  for  the  center,  the  mo- 
ment the  whistle  blew,  the  quarter- 
back snapped  the  ball  to  Randall.  Tht 
guards  closed  around  him,  and  in  an 
instant  he  went  through  the  weakest 
spot  of  the  Crimson  line,  as  a  circus 
rider  goes  through  a  paper  balloon, 
and  trampling  over  the  desperate  w-ar- 
riors,  who  threw  themselves  under  his 
feet,  driven  on  by  all  his  own  enthus- 
iastic team  mates,  he  went  over  the 
line  for  a  touch  down,  with  less  than 
a  minute  playing  time  to  spare.  How 
they  danced  and  yelled  and  cheered 
and  threw  their  hats  in  the  air,  and 
hugged  girls  they  had  never  met  be- 
fore around  that  parade  ground,  as 
they  saw  the  score  tied  and  Sullivan 
holding  the  ball  to  kick  back  into 
position,  on  the  30  yard  line  for  a 
kick  for  goal.  Sully  was  a  desperate 
player,  but  cool  enough  in  the  hour 
of  need.  He  kicked  nicely  to  the  10 
men  along  the  line,  waiting  to  receive 
the  ball,  but  a  fierce  gust  of  wind 
caught  it  as  it  soared  high  in  the  air, 
and  as  a  result  it  lay  at  an  acute  angle 
to  the  goal  posts  that  make  a  success- 
ful kick  against  the  strong  wind  al- 
most impossible. 

There  was  a  breathless  silence  a« 
Daily  took  the  ball  between  his  hands 
and  lav  down  to  place  it  for  the  final 
kick,  'by  Randall.  The  full-back 
limped  into  position,  sighted  between 
the  goal  posts,  fell  back  a  step,  and 
when  the  ball  touched  the  ground  his 
foot  struck  it  square  and  steady  and 
it  shot  like  a  streak  high  between  the 
goal  posts  over  the  bar  for  the  e.xtra 
tw'O  points  necessary  for  victory.  14 
to  12,  and  the  crowd  w'ent  mad  as  the 
boys  of  the  batallion  bore  Randall  on 
their  shoulders  off  the  field  to  the 
gy.nnasium. 

A  Boy  from  the  Buckeye  State 

John  Randall  came  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  where  his  father,  in  a  good 
sized  city,  was  a  manufacturer  of  farm 
implements.  The  elder  Randall  had 
made  considerable  money  but  the 
money  had  been  put  back  into  the 
business  which  was  already  heavily 
encumbered  with  debt,  though,  now 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  de 
pendent  largely  on  the  personal  ability 
of   the  elder   Randall. 

Jack  was  in  his  third  year  at  the 
.Academy.  .An  excellent  scholar,  he 
had  always  liked  military  training,  and 
was  now  first  lieutenant  of  the  cadet 
battalion  which,  under  a  U.  S.  Army 
officer,  had  excellent  standing.  Jack, 
as  the  boj's  called  him,  was  popular 
with  cadets,  officers,  and  teachers,  for 
he  was  a  gcntletnan  as  well  as  an 
excellent   soldier  and   a  good   scholar. 

(Continued  on  2d  following  page) 
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YOU  CAN,  TOO 

True  Stories  of  HARD    WORKERS    Who   Win 


FROM  STENOGRAPHER  TO 
JUDGE 

iy  F.  L.  Dyke,  The  Dyke  School  of 
Business,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

■  John  P.  Dempsey  is  a  real  man's 
lian;  more  than  that,  he  is  an  Irish- 
lan.  Fate  was  kind  to  him  because 
ne  decreed  that  he  should  be  born  in 
■•hio.  This  seems  to  be  all  the  start 
-lat  many  really  great  men  have 
ceded.  So,  of  course,  there  is  no  oc 
^sion  for  surprise  that  this  man 
)empsey  has  done  things.  He  has. 
'  As  a  boy  he  lived  in  Bellevue,  Ohio, 
nd  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  six 
hildren.  The  Dempsey  family  is  one 
f  those  substantial,  solid  American 
'imilies  that  constitute  the  real  back- 
one  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
Vhen  he  was  eightteen  years  of  age, 
;is  father  died,  leaving  him  the  sole 
.upport  of  the  family.  To  undertake 
le  entire  support  of  a  home  contain- 
ig  seven  people  is  no  small  matter 
jpr  a  full  fledged  man,  and  for  a  lad  of 
ighteen  who  is  just  about  completing 
;is    high   school   course   it   constitutes 

problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  Be- 
ause  John  was  a  two-fisted  chap  and 
ame  of  fighting  blood,  he  had  no 
esitancy  in  tackling  the  job  mapped 
ut  for  him. 

It  didn't  take  him  very  long  to  find 
omething  to  do.  He  had  grit  and 
ommon  sense  and  was  willing  to  grab 
ny  kind  of  a  root  and  go  to  work. 
le  didn't  consider  it  absolutely  neces- 
ary  to  have  a  white-collar  job.  He 
ut  on  his  overalls  and  monkey-jacket 
nd  went  down  in  the  grime  and  dirt 
f  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  yards  and 
"Ot  busy.  He  served  in  a  number  of 
apacities,  finally  being  given  the  posi- 
ion  as  call  boy.  But  that  wasn't  all. 
le  had  a  more  or  less  vague  notion 
attling  around  in  the  back  of  his 
lead  that  he  would  like  to  study  law. 
le  didn't  know  just  how  to  go  at  it, 
'Ut  a  local  lawyer  who  evidently  had 
ome  vision  and  insight  into  human 
lature  encouraged  him  and  loaned 
lim  some  of  his  books. 

John  stayed  in  the  railroad  yards  for 
ive  years  and  spent  as  much  of  the 
ime  as  he  could  get  from  his  family- 
upporting  business,  in  reading  law 
looks  and  things  that  he  thought 
vould  be  helpful  and  carry  him  in  the 
lirection  he  wanted  to  go.  He  finally 
nade  up  his  mind  that  this  way  of 
earning  law  could  never  be  a  com- 
lete  success  and  that  he  must  in  some 
vay  obtain  systematic  training. 

Some  one  told  him  about  the  salar- 
es  that  many  of  the  big  law  firms 
>aid  to  competent  stenographers  and 
le  decided  that  if  he  could  learn 
shorthand  it  would  serve  as  the  means 
o  the  end.  So,  in  1902,  when  some  of 
he  other  members  of  the  family  had 


reached  the  point  where  they  could 
help  support  the  household,  he  cut 
loose,  came  to  Cleveland  and  entered 
the  Dyke  School  of  Business  for  a 
course  in  shorthand.  Perhaps  no 
student  ever  worked  harder  than  he 
did.  He  seemed  to  have  a  complete 
realization  of  the  fact  that  every  min- 
ute of  his  time  was  valuable  and  he 
must  make  the  most  of  it.  I  suppose 
James  A.  Garfield  would  have  re- 
garded John  Dempsey  as  a  brilliant 
student.  Perhaps  you  will  remember 
that  Garfield  said:  "If  the  ability  to 
do  hard  work  is  not  talent,  it  is  the 
best  possible  substitute  for  it."     From 


HON.    JOHN    P.    DEMPSEY 

Garfield's  point  of  view  Dempsey 
should  be  regarded  as  exceedingly 
brilliant,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no 
limit  to  his  capacity  for  hard  work. 
However,  aside  from  his  ability  to  be 
industrious,  as  well  as  from  the  stand- 
point of  accomplishment  and  as  a 
man  among  men,  he  is  brilliant. 

Like  Ex-President  Wilson  he  is  to- 
day a  capable  stenographer,  using  his 
shorthand  more  as  a  convenience  than 
anything  else,  of  course,  but  priding 
himself  on  his  ability  to  do  so  and 
upon   his   touch   typewriting. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  steno- 
graphic course  he  accepted  a  position 
in  the  office  of  the  Nickel  Plate  Rail- 
way Company  in  Cleveland.  This  was 
merely  a  job  and  gave  him  some  earn- 
ing power.  It  was  not  taking  him  in 
the  direction  of  the  star  he  wanted  to 
hitch  his  wagon  to,  so  later  on  the 
school  placed  with  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  was 
there  for  some  time,  having  valuable 
experience,  but  he  was  so  very  busy 
that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  study 
law.  So,  determined  to  keep  steaming 
ahead  on  the  main  track  and  refusing 
to  be  side-tracked,  he  resigned  and 
accepted  a  stenographic  position  witlh 


Hoyt,  Dustin  &  Ke^Uey,  one  of  the 
prominent  law  firms  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  Later  he  accepted  a  better 
position  with  the  law  firm  of  Hender- 
son, Quail  &  Siddall  and  became  an 
expert  law  stenographer.  While  here 
he  entered  the  Cleveland  Evening 
Law  School  and  after  three  strenuous 
years  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  June, 
1907. 

Any  one  who  has  tried  it  knows  that 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  hold  down  a  heavy 
law  stenographer's  position  and  at  the 
same  time  do  all  the  work  required  in 
a  modern  law  course. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  Bar,  he 
continued  for  a  time  doing  shorthand 
work,  getting  a  splendid  salary  and 
putting  in  all  of  his  spare  time  for  one 
3-ear  with  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, studying  literature,  economics 
and  philosophy.  In  the  fall  of  1908 
he  began  the  practice  of  law  as  an 
associate  with  his  firm.  In  1917  he  en- 
tered the  Army  Ofi^cers'  Training 
Camp  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  In 
August  of  that  year  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  Captain  of  Infantry  and  as- 
signed to  the  332nd  Infantry  of  the 
83rd  Division  at  Camp  Sherman.  He 
went  overseas  in  May,  1918,  and  his 
regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Italian 
Front  shortly  after  reaching  France. 
He  participated  in  the  final  drive 
wihich  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  Aus>- 
tria.  _  .'\fter  the  Armistice  was  signed 
he  did  occupational  duty  in  Austria. 
He    received    his    discharge    in    May, 

1919,  and  upon  his  return  to  Cleveland 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  with  his 
old  frm. 

About  this  time  he  helped  to  organ- 
ize the  American  Legion.  In  the  1920 
annual  meeting  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Council  of  the  Legion  he  was 
elected  County  Chairman,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  when  he  received  his 
appointment  to  the  bench.     In  March, 

1920,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  appointed  him  Chief  Justce  of 
the  Cleveland  Municipal  Court  be- 
cause of  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Cleveland  Bar  Association.  On 
November  8,  1921,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed, he  was  elected  to  the  office 
by  a  very  large  plurality. 

He  is  filling  this  important  judicial 
position  with  the  full  measure  of  suc- 
cess that  is  appreciated  by  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Cleveland  except  the  speed- 
sters and  the  crooks.  Judge  Dempsey 
is  still  winning  his  way  by  red-blooded 
methods  and  the  same  old  hard  work 
plan.  However,  it  is  not  hard  work 
for  him.  He  does  not  so  regard  it. 
It  is  all  a  splendid,  interesting  game 
that  is  really  worth  playing. 

It  never  has  occurred  to  him  that 
the  world  owed  him  a  living,  but  he 
has  always  had  the  idea  that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  world  to  the  extent 
at  least  of  one  good  citizenship. 

Judge  Dempsey  has  a  very  wide 
circle  of  acquaintances  who  wish  him 
well,  but,  I  am  sure,  none  have  a 
kener  intedest  in  his  welfare  and  con- 
tnued  success  than  his  many  friends 
at  Dyke's. 
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(Continued  from  2d  preceding  page) 
Easily  the  most  popular  boy  in  school 
after  that  closing  football  game,  he 
expected  to  graduate  a  captain,  and  go 
to  Harvard  the  next  fall,  and  then  fate 
took  a  hand. 

A  little  blue  clad  telegraph  boy 
trudged  up  one  morning  with  a  yel- 
low envelope  for  the  principal  of  the 
Academy.  The  message  said,  "Break 
the  news  to  John  and  send  him  home 
by  first  train.  Factory  destroyed  by 
fire  and  his  father  dead.— J.  B.  Kirk." 
J.  B.  Kirk  was  the  bookkeeper  of 
the  Randall  establishment.  Randall, 
the  senior,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
save  private  papers  in  the  office,  had 
deloyed  too  long  and  suffocated  by  the 
dense  smoke,  had  been  unable  to  make 
his  escape,  and  went  down  with  the 
building.  It  was  a  sad  home  coming 
for  Jack  Randall  where  his  mother, 
his  two  younger  sisters,  and  a  still 
younger  brother  were  waiting  his  ar- 
rival. And  complete  indeed  was  the 
disaster,  for  the  insurance  did  not  be- 
gin to  cover  the  fire  loss.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall's death  meant  the  ruin  of  a  busi- 
ness none  too  strong  at  best,  and  Jack 
Randall  found  the  family  practically 
without  means  except  a  few  hundred 
dollars  a  year  from  property  which  be- 
longed to  his  mother.  It  was  impera- 
tive for  Jack  to  get  into  harness  and 
help  provide  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter for  a  family  of  four  besides  him- 
self. Rather  a  hard  outlook  for  a  boy 
of  eighteen  who  had  never  in  his  life 
done  anything  to  earn  money. 

But  a  boy  who  can  hold  his  own  in 
football  has  learned  something  that  is 
worth  while,  for  he  has  encountered 
the  hardest  kind  of  resistance  from 
stout  opponents,  and  a  good  football 
player  is  not  likely  to  lie  down  under 
the  first  blow  of  misfortune.  It  did 
not  take  long  to  show  Jack  that  col- 
lege was  out  of  the  question;  it  was 
necessary  to  earn  money.  He  went 
to  a  friend  of  his  father,  a  good  busii 
ness  man,  and  asked  his  advice.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  ask  advice  sometimes, 
even  if  you  don't  follow  it. 

This  man  said:  "If  you  were  alone 
and  had  no  family  dependent  upon 
you,  I  might  say  to  you,  get  your  life 
insured  and  borrow  $1000  or  $2000  and 
go  through  college,  but  it  will  take 
you  five  years  to  do  it,  a  year  to  get 
ready  and  four  years  in  college.  I  am 
afraid  your  mother  would  have  pretty 
hard  work  to  keep  going  on  her  small 
income  while  you  are  doing  this,  and 
paying  up  your  debt  after  you  got 
through.  I  guess,  John,  you  will  have 
to  buckle  down  to  work  and  put  your 
nose  to  the  grindstone  and  get  to 
earning  money  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"Well,  sir,  that's  what  I  have 
thought  ever  since  I  came  to  look 
matters  over.  Of  course,  I  supposed 
that  I  was  going  to  college,  never 
thought  of  anything  different,  but  I 
never  had  any  deep  rooted  desire  for 
college,  my  thought  runs  more  to 
business  than  to  literature  or  science, 
and  I  guess  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is 
to  get  into  a  business  college,  six 
months  or  a  year,  and  earn  money.     I 


don't  know  as  I  can  afford  that,  but 
I  guess  I'll  manage."  And  so,  the 
very  next  week  Jack  Randall,  18  going 
on  19,  entered  a  business  college  in 
his   native  city. 

Training  for  Business 

Jack  wasn't  there  for  fun,  it  was  a 
matter  of  dead  necessity  to  him,  and 
he  was  old  enough  to  know  what  busi- 
ness meant.  Fortunately,  the  principal 
was  a  man  of  vision,  and  he  gave  fre- 
quent talks  to  his  students  on  the 
great  business  topics  of  the  day,  try- 
ing to  awaken  some  interest  in  the 
plastic  mind  of  youth,  a  rather  dis- 
couraging attempt  sometimes.  Young 
Randall  became  greatly  interested  in 
such  subjects.  In  the  fifth  month  of 
his  stay  at  the  business  college,  a 
friend  of  the  principal  came  up  from 
Chicago.  He  was  a  man  connected 
with  one  of  the  big  banks  of  that  city, 
and  he  said  to  the  principal,  "Bill,  have 
you  got  a  good  live  wire  here  that 
would  work  in  at  The  Atlas,  our 
bank?"  "Why  yes,  Joe,  I  have  got  a 
boy  here,  with  brains  enough  for 
banking  or  anything  else,"  and  he 
pointed  out  young  Jack  Randall 

Said  the  Chicago  man:  "Now,  the 
bank   business    may    not    pay    you    so 


Thomas  M.  Nelson,  whose  photo  ap- 
pears above,  is  by  his  own  efforts  and 
hard  work  rapidly  pushing  to  the 
front  as  a  penman  and  commercial 
teacher.  Having  no  financial  back- 
ing, he  worked  his  way  through 
Tobin  College,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
and  by  teaching  in  the  winter  and 
attending  the  Zancrian  in  the  summer 
he  has  been  able  to  develop  consid- 
erable ability  as  a  penman  and 
teacher.  He  also  has  taken  special 
commercial  work  in  the  Office  Train- 
ing School,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

Mr.  Nelson  served  the  U.  S.  in  the 
World  War  and  later  instructed  in  a 
Reconstruction  School.  Last  year  he 
taught  penmanship  and  commercial 
subjects  in  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio, 
High  School.  This  year  he  is  teach- 
ing in  Oil  City,  Pa.,  High  School. 

With  his  earnest  desire  to  improve, 
and  his  disposition  for  work  we  pre- 
dict a  very  brilliant  career  for  him. 


much  money  the  first  year  as  you 
would  get  out  on  the  road,  selling 
goods,  but  it  will  pay  you  as  much 
as  you  get  in  any  ordinary  business 
with  opportunities  for  advancement; 
perhaps  becoming  a  manager  of  one 
of  the  branch  banks  controlled  by  the 
big  one.  You  know  enough  about 
business  now  to  go  in  with  us.  You 
will  be  messenger  at  first,  sent  out  to 
present  drafts  for  collection,  to  carry 
balances  to  the  clearing  house,  and  do 
some  work  that  may  seem  drudgery 
to  you,  but  you  will  be  learning  the 
big  financial  game  all  the  time.  Do 
you  want  to  try  it?" 

"I  will  talk  it  over  with  mother  and 
let  you  know  this  evening.  I  would 
like  to  go  myself  if  she  thinks  I  can 
afford  to  work  a  year  or  so  for  just 
about  enough  to  pay  expenses." 
Mother  did  think  so,  and  Jack  Randall 
went  up  to  Chicago  to  learn  the  big 
game  of  finance.  He  played  that  game 
for  five  years,  beginning  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  ladder,  carrying  around 
drafts  for  acceptance,  notes  for  pay- 
ment, and  all  that  kind  of  messenger 
service.  Sometimes  quite  large  sums 
of  money  were  in  his  possession  from 
collections  he  had  made.  After  a  while 
came  promotion  and  an  increase  of 
pay.  There  was  nothing  exciting  in 
the  life  though  at  the  end  of  his  sec- 
ond year  he  did  have  one  rather 
startling   experience. 

A  Little  Rough  and  Tumble 

He  had  just  come  from  the  clearing 
house  when  Mr.  Gardner,  the  collec- 
tion man,  said  to  him;  "Randall,  here's 
a  draft  for  $3,000  on  Burstein  Bros., 
the  cloak  men  over  on  the  West  Side. 
They  have  no  account  here  and  they 
telephone  that  they  want  to  cash  this 
draft,  and  have  nobody  available  by 
whom  to  send  it  over.  Take  a  West 
Side  car  and  go  over  there.  It's  off 
West  Madison  Street,  somewheres  up 
near  Halstead,  in  one  of  those  back 
streets;  quite  a  big  factory,  but  they'r* 
not  very  good  business  people.  You 
go  over  and  take  the  draft  and  collect 
the  money  and  bring  it  back.  You 
had  better  take  one  of  these  satchels, 
for  it  is  likely  as  not  there  will  be  a 
lot   of  small  bills." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Gardner,"  said  Jack. 

"I  don't  know  but  you  better  take  a 
gun,"  said  Gardner,  as  he  took  a  small 
but  formidable  automatic  from  one  of 
the  drawers  back  of  the  cashier's  desk. 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  I  want  that," 
said  Jack.  "I  would  be  more  likely 
to  shoot  myself  or  some  old  apple 
woman  than  anybody  else,  and  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  danger." 

"I  guess  you  are  right,"  said  Gard- 
ner as  he  put  the  pistol  back  in  the 
drawer  and  handed  Jack  a  quarter  for 
carfare  as  he  passed  out  with  a  small 
leather  satchel  and  the  draft.  He  had 
sonic  difficulty  in  finding  Burstein 
Bros.,  having  to  pass  through  a  num- 
ber of  small  streets  and  alleys  before 
he  reached  the  big  and  somewhat  di- 
lapitated  factory  where  they  wen 
making  cheap  cloaks.  Burstein,  n 
greasy  and  rather  sinister  looking  in 
dividual,  apologized  for  not  attending 

(Continued  on  2d  following  page) 
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For  Beginners 
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LESSON  III 
Inspiration 

Aspiring  penmen  make  progress 
'-nly  by  continual  striving.  If  your 
'factice  is  to  be  effective,  you  must 
ave  the  ideal  clearly  in  mind,  so  that 
:ou  always  work  towards  one  end. 
-  Your  personality  is  the  result  of 
abits — habits  of  action  and  habits  of 
I  lought.  That  is  why  you  are  you. 
'our  penmanship  is  a  habit — ^that  is 
hy  it  is  your  writing.  Your  habits 
:f  writing  have  been  acquired  uncon- 
sciously through  the  years  while 
;arning  to  write.  The  ideal  in  your 
aind  and  soul  are  the  model  you  are 
uilding  your  life  by — the  conception 
"f  beautiful  script  you  hold  is  what 
-nconsciously  directs  your  writing.  If 
ou  are  constantly  reviewng  those 
:Warming-up  Exercises,"  and  study- 
hg  seriously  all  the  little  details  of  the 
Tst  lesson,  and  trying  earnestly  to 
lake  each  succeeding  effort  better 
iian  the  last — gradually,  surely,  elim- 
lating  the  habits  that  hinder  and  re- 
lacing  with  the  habits  that  help,  then 
ou're  learning  how  to  practice. 
;  Plate  Three 

.  This  lesson  and  the  one  following 
tresses  the  horizontal  oval,  and  de- 
elops     snappy     shades.       We     have 


type  of  letters.  Other  styles  will  fol- 
low, and  variations  of  these  will  be 
given. 

Penmen's  License 
Many  penmen,  playing  with  skill, 
take  great  liberties  in  style  and  modi- 
fication. I  wish  to  insist  that  each 
student  stick  closely  to  the  lessons  at 
hand  and  hold  to  the  standard  types. 
Avoid  freakishness.  You  will  arrive 
in  due  time  at  the  place  where  both 
skill  and  fancy  may  be  given  free  rein. 

Instruction 

Swing  your  pen  freely  but  with 
moderate  momentum  about  one-half 
larger  than  the  copy,  as  the  copies 
have  been   reduced  a  trifle. 

No.  1 — Retrace  ten  counts,  check 
motion  and  finish  with  a  snap  shade 
made  with  a  sweep  of  the  forearm — 
no  wrist  action.  Note  carefully  the 
placing  of  the  capital  sAtm  within  the 
oval.     Keep  shades  of  uniform  width. 

No.  2 — Practice  many  lines  of  this. 
Study  proportion.  Don't  carry  too 
much  ink  or  you  can  not  draw 
(swing)  your  shade  out  into  a  hair 
line  taper. 

No.  3 — Make  the  capital  H  by  fol- 
lowing your  best  shaded  stems  with 
an  upward  curve  beginning  on  the 
base   line.     Pick   up   at   the   base    line 


size  and  proportion  as  the  initial  oval. 

No.  4 — This  is  the  easiest  style  of 
the  R  to  be  made,  and  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful letter.  Avoid  carrying  the  top 
of  the  R  over  to  the  right  too  far. 

No.  5 — Practice  this  to  get  preci- 
sion. 

No.  6 — If  you  have  mastered  the  R, 
the  K  will  be  easy.  Loop  the  loop 
around  stem  where  shade  is  thin — a 
trifle  higher  than  you  may  with  the  R. 

No.  7 — Write  slowly  but  with  per- 
fect motion  through  the  word  to  the 
t.  Lift  pen  on  the  up  stroke  of  the 
small  i;  make  down  stroke  like  an  ex- 
clamation point — pick  up  stroke  and 
finish  the  word.  (I  make  my  shaded 
tops  of  t's  without  retouching.  It  re- 
quires a  special  knack  of  placing  the 
pen  on  the  paper.     Later.) 

No.  8 — In  this  the  shade  continues 
into  another  oval  —  most  excellent 
practice. 

No.  9 — Same  as  No.  7.  Loops  are 
made  the  same  as  the  t  —  upward 
swing,  lifting  pen  at  crossing  of  up- 
ward and  downward  strokes;  pick  up 
line  quickly  and  continue. 

No.  10 — Watch  the  cap  of  the  t.  It 
is  made  after  the  stem  has  been  made. 
Have  the  over-curve  center  over  the 
point  of  the  stem.  The  upward  curve 
of  the  cap  gives  it  its  gracefulness. 
Watch  it. 

Nos.  11  and  12 — Try  this.  Make 
both  capitals  before  writing  the  small 
letters  of  eiftier. 

Send   in  your  best  work — a  line   or 

two   of  each,   with   12c   in   stamps  for 

criticism.     Address  _M.  A.  Albm,   1550 

'     d  ;on. 
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(Continued  from  2d  preceding  page) 
to  the  matter  himself  and  handed  to 
young  Randall  $3,000,  a  considerable 
amount  in  small  bills.  Randall  put  the 
money  into  the  satchel,  handed  over 
the  draft  and  took  his  departure. 

It  was  now  past  five  o'clock,  on  a 
late  fall  day,  and  a  great  cloud  of 
smoke  from  South  Chicago  had 
drifted  over  the  West  Side  so  that 
gas  lamps  were  burning  in  the  houses 
although  the  streets  themselves  were 
murky  and  dim.  As  Jack  came  out  of 
Sullivan  alley,  leading  back  from  Hal- 
stead  street,  there  was  the  sound  of 
tumult  and  shouting,  and  he  saw  four 
or  five  men  fighting  in  the  narrow 
street,  and  using  lurid  language.  Jack 
hesitated  a  moment  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
the  fight.  The  satchel  was  snapped 
from  his  hand  and  a  powerful  blow 
sent  him  into  the  gutter,  but  the  old 
football  training  showed  its  worth.  In 
an  instant  he  realized  that  the  fight 
was  a  frame  up  —  that  in  some  way 
these  scamps  knew  he  had  money  and 
were  after  him,  and  with  all  the  vigor 
of  old  football  days  he  clasped  the 
satchel,  which  they  had  not  at  the 
first  effort  succeeded  in  pulling  from 
the  strap  that  held  it  in  the  crook  of 
his  elbow  and  seizing  it  like  a  football 
he  fell  back  a  pace,  gave  one  assailant 
the  football  knee  in  the  stomach, 
plunged  head  on  into  another  and  sent 
him  flying,  and  before  the  rest  of  the 
gang  had  time  to  rally,  'Jack  went 
flying  down  the  alley  into  the  bright 
lights  of  Halstcad  streets  and   safety. 

A  Valuable  Acquaintance 

It  was  just  after  Jack's  exploit  with 
the  thieves  that  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  man  whose  advice  greatly 
influenced  his  future  life.  Carl  Ander- 
son, a  large,  handsome  young  man  of 
Swedish  descent,  came  down  from  St. 
Paul,  where  he  was  doing  a  flourishing 
business  in  the  sale  of  securities.  Jack 
was  exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention 
at  that  time,  for  an  enterprising  news- 
paper reporter  got  hold  of  the  story 
of  the  attempted  hold  up,  and  played 
it  for  all  it  was  worth.  The  evening 
papers  had  a  picture  of  Jack  and  a 
lurid  story  of  the  attempted  robbery 
in  which  he  appeared  very  much  of  a 
hero,  somewhat  to  his  disgust,  for  in 
spite  of  his  athletic  prominence  Jack 
was  a  very  modest  young  fellow,  and 
didn't  consider  his  exploit  worthy  of 
so  much  newspaper  display.  But  An- 
derson took  a  liking  to  him,  and  in- 
vited him  one  evening  to  dinner  at  the 
Richelieu,  and  in  talking  over  matters 
said:  "You  don't  want  to  stick  to  the 
Atlas;  you  can  work  in  that  bank  till 
you're  old  and  gray,  and  you  will  never 
get  above  the  $.5,000  a  year  mark  un- 
less somebody  dies  among  the  big 
ones,  and  mighty  few  bank  men  die. 
I  know  all  about  it.  When  I  got 
through  Harvard  my  father,  who  had 
some  stock  in  the  Shawmut  of  Boston, 
put  me  in  there  to  become  a  great 
financier,  he  thought  I  would  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  some  time, 
but  I  got  mighty  tired  of  it,  and  after 

(Continued  on  2d  following  page) 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

The  following  are  the  winners  of 
the  Penmanship  Contest  annouced  in 
the  October  issue: 

Xo.  1 

Honorable  Mention:  The  following 
tt-achers  sent  in  work  from  ten  or 
more   students: 

Sarah  Britt,  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  High 
School. 

W.  H.  O'Hara,  Herington,  Kan., 
High  School. 

A.  R.  Reelhorn,  Stockton,  Calif., 
High  School. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  High 
Schools  came  along  nicely;  but  where 
are  the  Business  Colleges?  Also  that 
California  gets  ireto  the  running  in  fine 
shape. 

No.  2 

Not  a  single  student  who  entered 
school  this  year  sent  a  specimen.  Some 
of  you  people  might  have  had  a  dozen 
cards  merely  for  a  page  of  writing. 
Why  didn't  you? 

No.  3 

The  following  persons  sent  in  very 
creditable  specimens,  and  have  been 
awarded  card's: 

Williamina  Miller,  5  Collahie  St., 
Toronto.  Ont. 

G.  B.  Dailey,  117  N.  Duke  St.,  York, 
Penna. 

Harold  Van  Gundy,  1209  Parsons 
Ave.,  Columbus,  O. 

Two  other  persons  might  have  had 
cards  just  by  writing.  Why  didn't 
you? 

No.  4 

Only  one  person  sent  in  a  specimen 
of  ornamental: 

G.  B.  Dailey,  117  N.  Duke  St.,  York, 
Penna. 

The  prizes  went  begging  this  time — • 
but  wait  until  next  April!  Let  there 
be  a  scramble  for  every  prize  at  that 
time. 


Miss  Marguerite  Scott  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  Marysville,  Kansas, 
High  School. 

Mr.  Harvey  Hill,  of  Lebanon,  Mo.,  is 
a  new  bookkeeping  teacher  in  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Mr.  L  .J.  Strong  has  been  engaged  to 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  Osawa- 
toniie,  Kansas,  High  School. 
Miss  Leora  Helber  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Sparrows  Point, 
Md.,  High  School. 
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J  O  R  A  V  E  D 


'MAS 


Income  $400  a  Month,  Overhead  $33 

THIS  18  the  report  from  one  school  we  have  for  sale. 
Others  just  as  good.  Would  you  like  to  own  a  schot'l 
like  this?  Write  to  H.  K,W..  care  Businesa  Educator, 
Columbas.  Ohio. 


Home  Study 


.  for 
Commercial 
Teacher.. 
Degrees  Conferred,     Kalendarlog  Free. 

TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGE,  Washington,  D,  G. 


U/  A  N  T  F  O  ^^  '^^y  ^  sood  business 
■■  "'^  ■  fc  »#  school  in  a  city  of  25,000 
or  more.  Please  give  information  in  first 
letter.  Address  H.  E.  W. 

Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


^—  S5SOO  — — 

buys  Business  University,  established 
26  years.  Receipts  $10,UOO.  City  33,- 
000.  No  opposition  within  60  miles.  No 
debts.  Inventory  about  $5,000.  Great 
Lakes  State.  Owner  has  other  interests. 
Address,  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  care  Bnti- 
neat  Edncator,  Columba>,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

Money  Making  Business  Collese  in  Northwest, 
best  of  reputation,  unlimited  territory,  slisrht 
competition,  new  equipment  including  25  new 
Underwood  typewriters,  arood  location,  reason- 
able rent.  $4,600  cleared  by  owner  last  year, 
ill  health  reason  for  selling:.  Easy  terms.  Write 
for  particulars.  Address  MONEY  MAKER, 
care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SCHOOL  WANTED 

Will  pay  CASH  for  school  in  good  territory. 
Must  be  in  city  of  30.  00  or  over.  Correspondence 
confidential.  L.  L.  NELSON,  2303  Virginia 
Road,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


DEGREE 
HOME    STUDY 
OTHER  COURSES 
WHITE  TODAY 

Dean,  OsKaloosa  College,  Oskalaosa,  Iowa. 


B.  C.  S. 


LEARN  TYPEWRITING  BY  MAIL 

Why  rent  a  typewriter?  We  will  sell  voa  any  standard 
typewriter  roanutactured  at  only  $3.00  per  month,  ami 
give  you  a  complete  course  in  typewritinir  by   mail   free. 

Addr«»  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  Rogers.  O. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

PhUadelphia.  Pa. 


Bookkeeping  Free 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCY, 
P.  O.  Box  618  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FOR  SALE 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE  in  a  pro- 
gressive city  of  the  South-West. 
Fine  opportunity  for  a  man  and  wife. 
Spot  cash  proposition.  Address  Sooth- 
Wett,  care  BotiDcii  Edncator,   ColDmboi,  0. 


Train  for  Commercial  Teaching 

At  the  Rochester  Business  Institute  and  qualify  to  do  high  grade  teach- 
ing in  the  best  high  achools  and  private  commercial  achools.  Our 
graduatea  are  in  every  state  and  in  some  foreign  countries,  holding 
the  highest  positions  as  commercial  teachers,  A  postal  card  request 
will  bring  to  you  by  return  mail  our  Teachers'  Bulletin  and  Circulars. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 


Rochastar,  N.  Y. 
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;\liss  Phyllis  Ziegler  was  elected  to 
:he  commercial  position  in  the  High 
school  at  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
llr.  George  S.  Murray,  recently  em- 
jloyed  by  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Vrms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
^iss  Naomi  Pollard  are  new  commer- 
ial  teachers  in  the  Commercial  High 
ichool,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
jitiss  Helen  Ringold,  of  Northboro. 
ilass.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  com- 
•nercial  teacher  in  Nasson  Institute, 
pringvale,    Maine. 

i.  C.  Toler,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is 
':ow  teaching  commercial  work  in 
laniden  Commercial  College,  Cam- 
en,  N.  J. 
Jir.  Jesse  MacGregor,  of  Battle 
'reek,  Alich.,  is  a  new  commercial 
eacher  with  the  Troy  Business  Col- 
;ge.  Troy.   N.  Y. 

a^iss  Antoinette  B.  Jette,  of  Chicopee, 
^lass.,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Com- 
.jiercial  Depratment  of  the  Brattle- 
loro,  Vermont,  High  School. 
-^r.  Charles  Gladfelter,  of  Loganville, 
is  the  new  head  of  the  Shorthand 
department  of  Bay  Path  Institute, 
yipringfiled,   Mass. 

iliss  Irene  V.  Howard,  for  the  last 
■ew  years  head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
lartment  of  the  Winooski,  Vermont, 
iigh  School,  has  accepted  a  position 
s  teacher  of  commercial  work  in  the 
Gilford,  Conn.,  High  School. 
ilr.  George  R.  Julian,  Montpelier, 
'/ermont,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
'ii  the  Olean,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 
Lawrence  DeSwarte,  Flora  Kunz  and 
iJildred  Baccus  are  new  commercial 
eachers  in  the  High  School  at  Ham- 
non,    Ind. 

'.  C.  Hostetler,  last  year  with  the 
Jarnesville,  W.  Va.,  High  School,  is  a 
lew  commercial  teacher  in  the  Elliott 
Commercial  School,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
,Wiss  Wilda  Brubaker,  Bird-in-Hand, 
-"a.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  short- 
land  teacher  in  the  Du  Bois,  Pa., 
iigh  School. 

ierbert  L.  Millville  and  Hubert  Mc- 
Donough  are  new  commercial  teach- 
rs  in  the  Manchester,  N.  H.,  High 
ichool. 

Wr.  Walter  L.  Cochran  is  a  new  ac- 
countancy teacher  in  the  Anthony 
A''ayne  Institute,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Sara  E.  Wert,  of  Shamokin,  Pa.,  is  to 
each  commercial  work  in  the  Lititz, 
?a..  High  School  the  coming  year. 
Miss  Blanche  Kiegan,  of  Lewiston, 
Maine,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
n  the  Hamburg,  N.  J,,  High  School. 

^iss  Ruth  Benford  has  accepted  a 
)Osition  to  teach  commercial  work  in 
he  High  School  at  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

fl.  O.  Ball,  last  year  head  of  the  com- 
nercial  work  in  the  Fond  du  Lac, 
vVis.,  High  School,  is  the  new  head 
)f  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  High  School. 


VALENTINE  SCHOOL  BROKERAGE 

911-912   GRAND   AVENUE  TEMPLE 

.,,„..„.,  IhanSed        Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HT.     SOLD     AND     EX' 
5PONDENCE    AND    T 


ACTIONS  Strictly  Confidential 


COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS    S'I/t^erVo^itIonI 

Attention  ! 


Rockr/^r  Teachers 


egistratic 


ork 


AGETNCY 


above  the  high 

BRANCH  OFFICES.  

Portland,  Ore.     Minneapolis,  Minn.     Los  tngeles,  Calif. 


WM      RUFFEF 


.  Bank  Sldg. 


Lumber  Exchange 


C.  o(C.  BIc'g. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Never  were  the  opportuniiies  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
now  open.  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  type- 
writing and  penmanship  to  better  positions  paying  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 
blanks.     Address: 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  BIdg.,  MARION,  IND 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

116  W.  14th  St.  NEW  YORK 

A  real  service  bureau  for  Commercial  Teachers  managed  by  G  S. 
Kimball,  well  known  commercial  teacher  and  author.  Free  re  ris- 
tration  —  NO  CHARGE  until  you  get  the  position  YOU  WANT 

SOME  FINE  FALL  POSITIONS  STILL  UNFILLED  — ENROLL  NOW 


For  the  Attention  of  Commercial  Teachers! 

Already  calls  for  well  qualified  commercial  teachers  who  will  be 
available  in  January  are  coming  to  us  from  large  high  schools 
and  business  colleges,  offering  attractive  work  and  salaries.  If 
you  will  be  available  for  the  second  semester,  your  enrollment 
with  us  now  will  give  you  a  chance  at  the  best  positions.  The 
choicest  places  are  always  filled  first.  Don't  delay.  WRITE 
US  IMMEDIATELY. 


CONTINENTAL 

BOWLING  GREEN 


TEACHERS' 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


^■^  last  fev 
School,  Indi! 
W.  Va.:Iow 
Institute,  ) 
Academy; 


institutions  above  high  school  grade  that  have  taken  our  teachers  during  the 
months  are:  Syracuse  Utiiversity:  The  Junior  College,  El  Paso;  State  Normal 
a.Penna.;Mar-  ^  .^  m  m  ^  .^  ^  .^  shall  College.  Huntington, 
State  Teachers  ■*■■  I  I  blZbC  College,  Cedar  Falls;  Haskell 
wrence  Kan.:  W^/LiLEsVlfcW  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Military 
Sem-  inary.  Williamsport,  Pa.   We 


have  some  good  openings  and  some  Al  teachers  available.     May  we  help  you? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass 


STATE      NORMAL 

TAKES  OUR  MAN.  E.  W.  Atkinson,  Presi- 
dent, Business  Section,  Minnesota  Education 
Association  during  1921,  now  iieads  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Maryville,  Missouri, 
State  Normal— one  of  the  good  positions  re- 
cently filled  by  this  bureau.  Let  us  help  you, 
too,  this  year.  Write  for  new  blanks  and  full 
details. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  2d  preceding  page) 
a  few  years  in  the  tread  mill  of  bank 
life.  I  started  out  on  my  own,  selling 
bonds,  stocks,  and  securities  for  a  big 
Boston  firm  of  brokers.  They  paid 
me  as  much  salary  as  I  was  getting 
in  the  bank  at  the  start,  and  after  a 
year  or  two,  I  made  as  much  more  on 
commission,  and  for  the  last  five  years, 
my  income  has  been  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
I  have  been  entirely  my  own  boss,  and 
I  have  not  dealt  in  any  wild  cat  stock, 
nor  done  any  bucket-shop  business. 
I  have  nice  offices  up  there  in  Saint 
Paul  and  my  business  comes  to  me. 
I  don't  have  to  go  after  it  now.  One 
client  sends  me  another,  for  I  don't 
handle  any  stuff  that  isn't  gilt  edge. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you 
entering  in  that  same  line  of  business. 
Read  up  on  investments,  stocks,  bonds 
and  securities,  and  think  the  matter 
over.  You  seem  to  be  a  live  wire  and 
I  would  like  to  see  you  do  well." 

It  was  good  advice.  Jack  Randall 
began  to  spend  his  spare  time  in  the 
Chicago  library,  reading  books  of 
finance.  The  mail  brought  to  him  on 
request  reports  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions, and  he  got  statistics  of  every 
city  that  oflfered  bonds  for  sale,  and 
two  years  later,  when  he  began  in  a 
modest  way  as  an  advisor  in  financial 
investments  to  his  friends,  there  were 
few  men  in  Chicago  who  could  give 
as  complete  reports  on  any  security 
offered  for  sale.  The  bank  people  had 
been  very  kindly  disposed  towards 
him,  ever  since  his  quick  action  had 
saved  them  the  loss  of  $3,000.  They 
liked  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  would 
risk  his  won  life  and  fight  desperately 
for  their  property,  and  it  wasn't  long 
till  Jack  found  himself  at  his  own  re- 
quest in  the  Department  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Securities. 

A  wise  man  when  he  has  money  to 
invest  doesn't  put  it  into  a  gold  mine, 
which  may  be  just  a  hole  in  the*Rocky 
Mountains,  or  perhaps  not  even  a 
hole;  nor  into  an  oil  well  that  squirts 
freely  on  paper  and  nowhere  else,  but 
he  goes  to  his  bank  and  asks  them 
what  he  had  better  do  with  the  money 
he  has  to  invest,  and  the  Security  De- 
partment of  the  bank  can  tell  him  to  a 
cent  how  much  he  will  realize  on  his 
investment,  if  he  buys  bonds  of  the 
city  of  Oshkosh  at  98,  or  the  city  of 
Mexico  at  48,  and  they  will  tell  him, 
too,  why  he  had  better  pay  98  for 
Oshkosh  than  48  for  Mexico. 

Jack  the  Bondman 
Jack  Randall  was  drawing  a  very 
good  salary,  $2,000,  not  bad  for  a 
young  man  of  24.  This  salary  was 
Randall  family,  and  giving  his  mother 
a  chance  to  let  up  a  bit  on  the  severe 
economizing  she  had  to  practice  while 
he  was  working  up  to  a  paying  busi- 
ness in  the  big  Chicago  bank.  At 
Easter  that  year  Jack  went  home  for 
a  week's  vacation  granted  him  by  the 
bank.  He  called  on  his  old  friend 
who  had  advised  him  to  start  in  his 
business  career  and  it  was,  like  the 
first,  a  very  lucky  call,  for  the  gentle- 
man  had  just  been   left   the  guardian 


of  two  young  people,  the  one  a  Har- 
vard freshman,  and  the  other  in  her 
second  year  at  Vassar. 

Jack  knew  the  family,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  them  the  business  man  said: 
"I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  retrench 
on  these  youngsters;  their  father  left 
$100.00  and  a  little  more,  which  I  put 
into  U.  S.  bonds  that  pay  3i/^%.  $3500 
income  does  not  pay  the  expenses  of 
that  couple,  one  at  Harvard  and  the 
other  at  Vassar,  both  expensive  stop- 
ping places." 

"Well,"  said  Jack,  "Why  in  the 
world  do  you  leave  their  $100,000  in 
U.  S.  bonds  paying  3}^%  when  you 
can  just  as  well  get  6%  on  absolutely 
gilt  edged  city,  town  or  county 
bonds?" 

"Oh,  but  you  can't,  you  know!"  said 
the  gentleman. 

"Oh,  but  you  can,  you  know!"  re- 
plied Jack.  "I  know  it,  that's  my 
business.  I  can  show  you  a  list  of  at 
least  a  dozen  cities,  large  towns  and 
corporations  that  are  just  as  solid  as 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  You  can  buy 
their  bonds  at  a  price  that  will  yield 
you  close  up  to  6%.  They  are  small 
places,  but  absolutely  sound.  If  they 
were  cities  like  Boston  or  Chicago, 
you  couldn't  buy  their  securities  at  a 
price  that  would  yield  that  income; 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  small  cities 
is  what  does  it." 

"Are  you  sure  you  know  what  you're 
talking  about.  Jack?" 

"Ask  Mr.  Simonds,  the  president  of 
our  bank,  or  the  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
or  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  both  on 
our  board  of  directors,  if  1  knw  what 
I'm  talking  about!  Let  me  invest  that 
money  for  you  if  they  tell  you  that  I 
know  what  I'm  talking  about.  We 
won't  put  it  all  in  one,  but  in  several 
of  these  city  bonds." 

The  gentleman  did  ask  the  men  in 
question  and  as  a  result  invested  over 
$100,000,  and  Jack  realized  a  pretty 
commission  out  of  the  sale.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  his  career  as  an  inde- 
pendent bond  and  security  salesman, 
which  has  continued  to  this  day.  He 
made  connection  with  a  great  New 
York  investtnent  house,  gave  up  his 
position  in  the  Security  Department 
of  the  bank  after  a  year  of  practice 
had  showed  him  that  he  could  com- 
mand a  clientage  that  would  send  him 
their  own  investments  and  advise  their 
friends  to  patronize  him.  For  the  past 
10  years  he  has  been  located  in  a 
large  city  of  the  middle  states,  where 
money  for  investment  is  plentiful.  He 
is  happily  married,  and  is  altogether 
a  man  of  mark  in  the  community,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  if  Jack  Randall 
says  an  investment  is  good  it  IS  good. 
He  has  made  it  a  rule  to  deal  in  no 
speculative  stocks,  no  bucket  shop 
business  for  Jack.  He  doesn't  deal  in 
goods  that  he  can't  recommend,  and 
it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  an  in- 
vestment he  undertakes  fails  to  live 
up  to  his  promises.  I  saw  him  last 
year  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  a 
smlal  boy  at  school  to  me,  and  he  told 
me  that  his  income  last  year  was 
something  over  $13,000.  Not  bad  for 
a  bond  salesman. 


NEW     ENGLAND     PENMANSHIP 

ASSOCIATION 
Eighteenth  Annual   Meeting,   Saturday, 

January  28,   1922 

A.  M.  10  to  12 — P.  M.   1:30  to  3:30 

Simmons    College,    Boston,    Mass. 

Address    of    Welcome — Dr.    Eldridge,    Simmci 

College. 
Remarks  and  Appointment  of  Nominating  Con 

mittee — Pres.    C.    \V.    M.    Blanchard. 
Adaptation   of   Muscular    Movement'  Writing 

Modern    Needs    in    Bookkeeping   and    Gener 

Clcrical   Work— Miss    Helen   J.    Gilmore,   Tl 

Boston    Clerical    School. 
Fundamentals  of   Business — Mr.    Ralph   B.   Wi 

son.   Director  of  Service,   Babson's   Statistic 

Organization,    Wellesley    Hills,    Mass. 
Penmanship  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Norn; 

School— Mr.    C.    E.    Doner,   Director  of   Pit 

n:anship    in    Bridgewater,    Salem    and    Frai 

ingham   Normal  Schools. 
Penmanship   in    the  Grades— Miss   Ruth   Whi: 

house,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Somervill 

Mass. 
Music. 

Business  Meeting. 
Building  a  Career  and  Some  of  the  Tools  Ei 

ployed — Mr.    Frank   Palmer  Speare,   Presidtl 

Northeastern    College,    Boston,    Mass. 
Penmanship   from    the   Standpoint   of    the    Hijj 

School—JIr.    K.    C.    Atticks.    Head    of    Co:> 

mercial  Department,  High  School,  Brooklin 

Mass. 
The    Place   of   the    Blackboard    in    the   Teachi- 

and    Development  of   Penmanship — Mr.   S. 

Bartow,    Principal    Palmer    Method    School 

Penmanship,    New    York    City. 
Penmanship   from    the   Standpoint   of   the    Bu^ 

ness     College — Mr.     E.     H.     Fisher,    of     Tl 

Fisher   Business   Colleges. 

Executive  Committee 
President— C.  W.  M.  Blanchard,    Medford,  Ma 
\'ice  President — E.  H.  Fisher,  Somerville,  Ma 
Secretary-Treasurer  —  Annie      C.      Woodwar. 

Somerville,   Mass. 
R.   G.   Laird,  Boston,  Mass. 
E.    E.    Gaylord,    Beverly,    Mass. 
Penmanship  Exhibit  and  Display  of  Penmansh 

Literature     and      Manuals     from      Publishii: 

Houses. 

SECOND  COMMERCIAL  EDUC/^ 

TION    DINNER-CONFERENCE 

Milwaukee,     Wisconsin,     Wednesda: 

January  11,   1922 

Hotel  Wisconsin,  Colonial  Room 

Dinner,    informal,    promptly    at    6:;i 

p.  m.  Program 

Chairman,    Dr.    Glen    Levin    Swigget 

U._  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
Topic,    "College    Entrance    Credits    i 

Commercial  Subjects." 

The  following  speakers  have  bee 
invited  to  present  this  topic  for  dis 
cussion  from  the  angle  of  approac 
here   assigned: 

Technique  subjects — C.  M.  Yode 
Director  of  Commercial  Courses,  Stat 
Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wiscoi 
sin. 

Related  subjects — C.  S.  Marsh,  As 
sistant  Dean,  Northwestern  Universii 
School  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Illinoi 

General  subjects — (Speaker  to  L 
announced.) 

Summary — W.  A.  Scott,  Director  ( 
School    of    Commerce.    University 
Wisconsin,   Madison,   Wisconsin. 

Four-minute  speakers — (To  be  ii 
vited.) 

Open  discussion. 

In  view  of  the  selection  of  Mi 
waukee  as  the  meeting  place,  a  sped: 
invitation  is  extended  to  educators  i 
the  Canadian  Provinces  to  atten 
these   conferences. 

Tickets,  $1.50  per  plate,  payable  : 
the  door;  requests  for  reservatior 
will  be  received  until  limit  of  capacit 
is  reached  but  not  later  than  Tuesda; 
January  10,  at  6  p.  m.;  apply  direct! 
to  Mr.  H.  O.  Wood,  Manager,  Hoti 
Wisconsin. 
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A   skillful,   pleasing  ilourish  by   W.   E.    Dennis,    New   York    City 


"Since  I  'have  been  getting  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  (Profes- 
ional  Edition)  I  have  come  to  be  in- 
erested  in  penmanship  more  than 
:ver.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  a  sub- 
criber  of  the  B.  E."  —  Ryoji  Iriye, 
>fo.  18  W.  Sanchome,  Inahocho, 
O'taru,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 


"Gentlemen:  I  am  lost  without  the 
3.  E.  It  sihould  be  published  weekly." 
-E.  H.  VanPatton,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 


"Dec.  5,  1921. 
"The  members  of  the  penmanship 
■.lass  very  frequently  express  their  ap- 
)reciation  of  the  BUSINESS  EDU- 
:AT0R."— J.  H.  Short,  Merrill  Bus. 
Zoll.,  Stamford,   Conn. 


CJANDMADE  oblique  penholder,  made  of  red 
'■■*•  cedar  from  Abraham  Lincolns  old  home  in 
ientucky.  Length  9  inches.  For  one  month  only 
will  Bend  4  holders  and  4  specimens  of  flourish- 
ng  for  your  scrap  book  for  $1.00.  Size  of  speci- 
Qens  8'?xll  in.  These  specimen!  alone  are  worth 
;he  money. 

E.   F.    RICHARDSON,    Buffalo,    Ky. 


FLOWERS   FOR  THE   LIVING 

"I  want  to  hand  you  a  bouquet  on  Guillard's  course." — R.  W.  Carr,  Super- 
visor of  Penmanship,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 


"The  B.  E.  is  getting  better.    It  has  always  been  EXCELLENT."— P.  L. 
Greenwood,  3441  Columbus  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


November  9,  1921. 
"Our  students  look  forward  to  the  delivery  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR  with  interest.     We   are   using  your   magazine   in   our   Penmanship 
class  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory." — J.  F.  Sterner,  Healds  Business 
College,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


November  14,  1921. 
"Gentlemen:     Mental   Meanderings  by  Carl   Marshall,  which   appear  in 
your  Business  Educator,  are  alone  worth  many  times  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion."— Willard  J.  Wheeler,  Pres.  Wheeler  Bus.  College,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Helena,  Montana,  November  26,  1921. 
"I  like  the  magazine  very  much  and  use  it  almost  daily  in  my  large  class 
(125)."— J.  R.  Bennett. 
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uuTifQuHantofl^sonQtion 

llll?crcae. 


vtcu.  isconsitLhavitii^  been  dectci>  a  mcnabcr  of  tKc]gc^aal]Sc5crvc 
^<iCiX^  at"QIa5hiti^ton,an&  liauiniJ  rc5iauc&  from  the  xcaitivc  ommittcc 
of  the  tare  ank  cctionofthcflCnimcanJQonkcreJIs^i'riationofu'hich 
h.c  liac  bcm  d  innnbcr  siitcc  the  oraaniiation  of  the     cctiou ;  arii)  r^isr-jsj^ 

ytfj^l^Vi  h  CUM!?.  Diirinci  the  organization  of  this    ection,  an^  in  the  early 
^ilwl  ywfs  of  its  existence  I'itdt  questions  have  beat  consi^cre^  affecting 

the 


banks. the]p^e^cral_^c5ervcan5  eberal  anb  ank  _ y^tems anb thcab. 
vauccmcnt  of  the  agnailtural  intaests  ofHmerica.anb  intheconsiberatioa 
of  these  anb  other'minor  questions  thc^  ection  has  alu'avs  receivcb  tlic 
bcnxfitofthecxpcrimccanbiubarncntof     r.      oehlenpah;anb  ^SiSe^j 


{fh  crcas,  he  abuanccmenr  of  human  interests  always  requira 
''  a  sacrifice,  anb  the  rttatcBankj^ectionanb  the  xecutive  qnv 
mince  hauiujj  hab  tnc  privUectc  ot  an. intimate  persqtral  acquaint- 
ance until  r.  oehfenpah  since  the  orpanL;ution  of  the^a'tion,  anb  tJtc 
benetit  of  hi?  u'isc  counsel  ixx[.i>  abvicc  in  thc*abministration  of  its  atfairs.  anb  in 
rccocinition  of  lo^al.sincere,an^  unselfish  support  of  a'cry  movancnt  for  the 
cla'aiion  of  the  banking  profession  an^  especially  the  protection  of  the  country 
jganks  of  Hiuerica  anb  in  partiailar  the  siruill  state  banks :  thaefore  be  it 

[(-;H01iVf{D,  ^hatrhc    tate     ank     ection  of  the  J^merican 
l^ankcrsjfj^^ociation  in  convention  assembleb  accept  until  regret 
as  g  sacntlcc  on  its  part,  the  rcsiguatioii  cif  (T)u(T)  oehlciuHih  kiiotiiing 
^""•"  thdt  in  accepting  the  higher  otRcc      r     ochlcnpah  is  making 
a  grcata-  personal  sacritlcc  u'hich  is  a  tribute  to  his  unselfish  bisposition  an^  diar 
acteristic  otMiis  connection  iintli.an&  interest in.thej^tate Bitnk8i*cfi<'"- !^-''-"^ 
C?olvc6,     hat  thc^tate)3ank^ection  tenbers  to      r.     oehlenpoh 
the  best  luishcs  of  atery  member  tor  his  success  inhisnmt  an^  broaJtcrridb 
anb  thdt  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  suitably  engrossed  be  presmte^  to  him  as 
an  expression  of  our  cstenii  anb  appreciationfor  his  services  to  thej^ecKon 
anb  the  banking  ft-atemity .  ^ — 

i  77  'Vi  cspcct^u/Zu  submitted, 


d.  engrosser  with  B.  C.   Kassell  Co.,  Chicago,  is   a   master    of   this   style.      The    color 
oua   as   the   design,    but   this  is  largely   lost  in   engraving. 


>rk   in   the   original   is   as 
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EDWARD  C.  MILLS,  spVL^Jst 


Bookkeeping 

Mills  Perfection  Pen  No.  1,  a  pen  for  fine  business  wr'ting, 
1  gross  by  mail,  $1.26.  Mills  Business  Wrtier  No.  3  the  best  for 
strong  business  writing.  1  grosa  by  mail,  $1.25 
"■*''"  'Ip  and  Penmanship  Sup< 

'  School  of  Penman! 
i  during  the  month  o^  July.     Infon 


for 


FOR  ENGROSSERS 

AND  ILLUMINATORS 

THE    BEST   QUALITY    OF 

ENGLISH  ILLUMINATING  VELLUM 

(CALFSKIN) 

12"  X  16"  per  sheet         -         -  $3.60 

17"  X  22"  per  sheet         -         -  6.60 

Special  prices  in  larger  quantities. 

Also  Best  Quality  of 

GENUINE  PARCHMENT   (SHEEPSKIN 

Carried  in  stock  in  10  sizes. 
We  carry  in  stock,  leather  covers  for  memor- 
ials and  testimonials,  size 

6',"  X  S's"  Black  Seal  Grain,  padded.  $6.00 
7;.,"  X  10;,"  Black  Seal  Grain,  flexible,  6.00 
Reduced  prices  in  larger  quantities. 

B.  C.  KASSELL  COMPANY 

Ensroaasrs,    Engravars,    UthoKraphara 

10s    N.    CLARK    STREET  CHICAGO.    ILL. 


CARDS  WRITTEN 


NORA    L.   SMITH,    EL   DORADO.    KAN. 


\lma  E.  Dorst,  after  graduating  from 
itivers  High  School.  Dayton,  Ohio, 
)egan  her  penmanship  career  in  1916 
)y  enrolHng  in  the  Zanerian  where 
ihe  prepared  herself  as  a  supervisor 
)f  writing.  Miss  Dorst  has  supervised 
writing  in  Crooksville,  Ohio,  and 
Lockport,  New  York.  During  1918 
ind  1919  she  did  war  work  as  Assist- 
int  Supervisor  of  Women.  This  year 
ihe  has  charge  of  the  writing  in  the 
West  Park,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 

Miss  Dorst  is  a  good  example  of 
Bvhat  pluck  and  perseverance  can  ac- 
:omplish.  She  is  medium  in  stature, 
but  large  in  ambition  and  ability.  She 
is  well  rounded  by  training  and  exper- 
ience as  a  supervisor  of  writing,  and 
fier  future   seems  very  promising. 

The  West  Park  schools  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  her  addition  'to 
their  instruction  force  as  supervisor 
of  penmanship. 

CARD  WRITERS 

Send  6c  to  F.  L.  Hislop.  Penman,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.. 
for  a  sample  of  the  Bookform  Pocket  Card  Case. 
Sample  line  of  Comic  Calling  Cards,  etc.,  for  BOc. 

ATTENTION 

A  dandy  card  case  free  with  every  orc^.  .^. 
my  cards.  Written  in  beautiful  ornate  pen 
manship.  35c  per  dozen;  $1.25  for  60;  $2.2i 
per  lOU.  Order  today.  Your  money  bacl 
if  not  satisfied. 

P.  D.  MINES.  Penman 

BOX   83  CAPE    HENRY.   VA 


BLANK  CARDS  GALORE! 

Comic;  Lodge  Emblem;  Birth  Announcement 
( something  new  ) ;  Finest  Quality  Kid  Finished 
"White  Cards,  in  two  sizes.  Printinar  for  pen- 
men and  card  writers  a  SPECIALTY.  Send 
10c  for  samples. 
F.N.  LAWRENCE,  P.  0.  Box  411,  PORTLAND.  IND. 


Don't  be  ashamed  of  yoor 
come  expert  penmen.       L< 


writing.  Persona  receiving  my 
amazed  how  quickly  they  be- 
t  me  make  YOU  an  expert, 
md  full  details  free.    Write  today. 


A.  P.  MEUB.  2051  N.  LaKe  Ave  .  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Beautiful 


Carved  and  . . . 
Gouged  Cards 


that  make  your  eyes  twinkle  with  delight.     No 

scrap  book  is  complete  without  one  of  my   tinted      25-C.  Chill 

tall  colors)  and  embellished  ^ems  from  my  knife. 

Pnr   Rflr   '  "'"  ""^^ve  you  SIX    handsome    cards,    es- 

rUI     JUl#   pecially  for  your  scran  book,  in  six  different 

styles.     If  you  wish    YOUR  NAME    handsomely  carved 

and  tinted,  send  10c  (coin). 

A,  0.  AMBROSE,    Card  C.r.ing  Artist    JANESVILLE,  WIS. 


Make  Opportunity  Count! 

If  you    buy  one  dozen  of    my  superb 
itten  Cards,  I  will  send  you,  FREE,  a 
tiful  specimen  of  my  ornamental   pen- 
hip  for  your  scrap  book.     Only  45  cts. 


his  country." — F.  IV.  rnm/ify':. 

M.  Otero  ColmeBero, 

p.  O.  Box  48b,        San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 


FREE  Particulars.  "How  To  Becomfl  An  Ejiperl  Pint 
Name  in  Fine  Pemraarship  on  ti 
cards,  different  colors,  Embellis 
ed.  Attractive  Designs.    All  Fre 
~"  •      Today.    -    -*    - 


Jb).  p  fHuchampsTcn  ^Irt  5  hop 

i^  75-4-,5i)uTlr  0^i^K~eoiKa;lili.ea\ifKuU 

IV  T^«»»firf;on.  -e'.srtmonicifs  of  9!ppr«iar;oi» 

\.7nott!>«s  -  Po.ms-  :3n>.itiitl<,r>s-'H<.Vior-«.oll« 

s<&   ani  irruminat<6  Cy  Rcnh  . 

mkwTxtin^  ani  Rani  fettering,  (?ofor  word 

^rrap  ^ock  Specimens,  (Dnc  jDtillnr 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


The  American 
Penman 

Now  in  its  thirty-eighth  year,  con- 
tains specimens  of  Business  writing, 
.Ornamental  writing,  Engrossing, 
Klngravers'  Script  and  Flourishing. 
Leading  penmen  and  teachers  are 
regular  contributors. 
The  Penman  also  contains  special 
articles  m  pei  manship  pedagogy 
for  teachers  and  issues  a  beautiful 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  to  stu- 
dents who  have  attained  the  desired 
standard  in  muscular  -  movement 
writing. 

Single  copies  15c  postpaid.       Subscription 
price  for  one  year  ( twelve  numbers  I  $1.60. 
Free  sample  copies  and   special  rates    for 
clubs  of  five  or  more  sent  to  teachers  on  re- 
quest, 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN, 
30  Irving  Place  New  York,  N.  Y 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL ia  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
writing.    The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.      (Look  for  the 
brand.)     The  A.  "Ma^nusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  36c:  8  inch  inlaid,  76c:  12  inch  plain,  76c:  12  inch  inlaid,  $1.3.5. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 

Scad  AcU'sdclreflsed  postal  (or  cxitlcism.  and  atampfl 
for  return  of  •pecimeos. 


PEN   DRAWING 

The  best  printing  plates  are  made 
from  pen  and  ink  drawings.  Half- 
^^^^^^^^^^  tones  from  wash 
^H^^^^^B  drawings  are  soft  and 
Wf^^^^^^M  deHcate  in  tones,  but 
H^  ^^M     they   also    require    the 

V  ■ify^^m  "lo^t  favorable  print- 
s' ,J^^^  ing  conditions,  name- 
B^  ,J^^H  ly,  coated  book  paper, 
HL'^^^^^|  good  rollers  and  an 
Kj^^^^^l  expert  printer. 
I^^^^^im  First,  make  a  rough 
pencil  drawing  of 
leaves  and  berries,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  balance  and  masses.  The 
panel  at  left  should  be  five  inches 
wide  and  the  tinted  border  enclosing 
the  lettering  should  be  one  half  inch 
wide.  The  shield  must  be  outlined 
with  the  dividers  to  insure  symmetry 
and  balance.  The  word  "Designs" 
must  be  carefully  drawn  in  pencil  be- 
fore making. 

Color  values  must  follow  outlines. 
Indicate  the  veins  in  the  leaves  and  all 
the  darkest  tones,  also  the  line  treat- 
ment for  producing  the  various  tone 
values.  You  will  save  time  by  carry- 
ing your  pencil  drawing  along  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  to  enable  you  to 
proceed  with  the  pen  and  ink  work 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  correct  drawing  and 
tone  values.  Use  Zanerian  ink,  the 
best  for  all  kinds  of  pen  work  and  en- 
grossing. Pens  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness  in  treating  the  tone  values. 
Study  the  pen  technique  critically  and 
remember  that  all  lines  must  have  the 
proper  thickness  or  fineness,  spacing 
and  direction  to  produce  the  various 
values.  Don't  hurry.  As  you  proceed 
with  pen  and  ink  work  study  the  ef- 
fect constantly.  Aim  for  harmony  of 
line  and  color.  Strive  to  acquire  a 
style  of  pen  technique  which  gives  a 
soft,  finished  and  altogether  pleasing 
effect,  a  style  well  suited  for  general 
commercial  purposes. 

Don't  try  to  imitate  the  carekss  ap- 
pearing, yet  artistic  style,  of  our  lead- 
ing cartoonists,  but  instead  develop 
your  own  characteristics  guided  by 
the  experience  and  inspiration  of 
others. 

Finally,  we  will  assure  you.  that  wc 
are  at  your  service  in  the  way  of  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions. 

Send  us  your  latest  eflforts. 


Advanced  Accounting 

Jew  rIfttnM  or^:iinii#.l  September  r.  1121  HiKhcr  Ao- 
•untmK.  Au.lit.nK  Husin™.  Ij,w.  <:.  I'  A  r.„ir.i-« 
knd  for  o.Uilog.   We  are  near  the  urent  Mnmmolh  Caye. 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

BOWLING   GREEN,   KENTUCKY 


i||!p'f:'ifi:!:iii!S;i'i" :''!!!';!'''ii'if]!iimiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHi^iiiira 


W.  H.  Earles,  Twin  City  Business 
College,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan, 
sends  us  a  list  of  subscriptions  to  the 
BUSINESS   EDUCATOR. 

FREE  TUITION  FOR  MAIL  COURSE 

High  School.  Normal,  Business.  Law,  and  over  100  other 
rourscs  thorouKhly  tauirht  by  mail.  For  Free  I'uition 
I'lan,  and  full  partioulara,  Addroas 

CARNEGIE  COLLEGE.  Roger.,  O. 


HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMASan? 
CERTinCATESi 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral  writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pena. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special    writing,    engroBsing, 


etc. 


Inka 


te  blaek  from  the 

J .itay  black  forever: 

proof  to  Bge,  air.  sunahioe,  chemi- 
cals and  Ire. 

Al  n.al,,,  C-nero/fy 

CHAS.  M.  HI8BIN$&C0.,  Mfr. 
J7I  mmH  ST,         BUOOKtTN,  N.T, 


Best  Quality- Reliable  Servi( 

A  great  variety  of  beautiful  sto 
diplomas  Suitable  for  all  kinds  of  schoii 
CataloRue  free.  Send  for  fuU-siz 
samples. 

Made-to-Order  Diplomas  a  Special 
Sketches  and  estimates  furnished 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Filled 

Desifjnintf  for  All  purpo<tea 


ii^iiiii^  HOWARD  &  BROWN  i;^ 

Rockland,  Maine 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but   especially    in   books   of   interest    and   value 


to 


cludii 


books    of 


ipecial  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers   to   determine   its   value- 


You,  by  Irving  R.  Allen,  for  sale  by 
the  Golden  Rule  Magazine,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

This  book  is  about  the  most  inter- 
esting thing  in  the  world  to  each  one 
of  us — YOU.  It  gives  what  the  author 
calls  "The  great  law  of  success,"  a 
law  so  simple  that  any  one  can  under- 
stand it  and  so  plain  that  any  one  can 
follow  it,  and  yet  so  important  that  if 
we  miss  it  we  will  be  failures  in  any 
line  of  business  we  may  undertake. 
The  reading  of  this  book  cannot  but 
help  any  man  or  woman  who  wants  to 
make  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 


Be;ter  Business   Letters,  by  John   M. 
Alanly,    Head  of  Department  of  Eng- 
lish,    University     of     Chicago,     and 
John      A.      Powell,      Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric     Company.       Published     by 
Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Bound  in  limp  leatherette.  167  pages. 
This    is   a    practical   instruction   and 
reference    book    for    every    one    who 
desires    to   write    successful    sales    let- 
ters,  follow-up   letters,   complaint   and 
collection    letters — all    kinds    of    busi- 
ness   letters — with    numerous    illustra- 
tive letters. 


Games   and  Play  for   School   Morale, 

published  b}'  Community  Service,  1 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  is  a  small  paper-bound  booklet 
of  48  pages  containing  a  variety  of 
games,  classified  for  all  grades  from 
the  first  to  adults.  The  games  are 
simple  and  nearly  every  one  can  be 
played  without  apparatus.  The  book- 
let will  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
any  one  who  has  occasion  to  provide 
entertainment  for  either  children  or 
adults. 


:  Better  Advertising,  by  John  M.  Man- 
Ij',  Head  of  Department  of  English, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  John  A. 
Powell,     Holtzer  -   Cabot     Electric 
Company.      Published   by   Frederick 
J.  Drake  &  Co.,  Chicago.     Bound  in 
limp  leatherette.     157  pages. 
This  book   is   intended   for  anj'   one 
•  who   has   anything   to   do   with   adver- 
tising.     It    covers    in    an    interesting 
way  (with  illustrations)   the  Elements 
of   Advertising;    Good   Will;   Publicity 
or   "Institutional"   Advertising;    Kinds 

I"  of    Copy;    Separate    Elements    of    the 
Advertisement;      Commercial     Litera- 
ture for  Advertising  Purposes;   Circu- 
ji  lars;  Booklets;  "Stuffers"  and  Folders. 


(Tests  in   Gregg   Shorthand,   arranged 
by   Elmer   Hoke,   A.    M.      Published 
by      Gregg      Publishing      Company, 
I       New  York. 

'       This  series  of  tests  aims  to  measure 
.:  ability   in   reading  and   writing   short- 
i.  hand  as  accurately  as  ability  in  arith- 
metic, spelling,  English  and  other  sub- 
jects is  measured  by  other  tests  which 
have   been   published. 

Three  separate  kinds  of  tests  are 
provided:  Test  A  to  measure  reading 
ability.  Test  B  to  measure  speed  in 
writing,  Test  C  to  measure  knowledge 
of   shorthand   principles. 

These    tests    should    be    valuable    to 
.,  teachers    and    students    because    they 
■   show  exactly  what  students   are   able 
to  do. 


Who's  Who  in   the   Nation's   Capital, 

pushed    by    the    Consolidated    Pub- 
lishing   Company,    Washington,    D. 
C.     Cloth  cover.     617  pages. 
This    book   contains    biographies    of 
440  Washington  residents,  legislators, 
government  officials,  diplomats,  scien- 
tists,   capitalists,    society    leaders    and 
business    men.      It    contains    complete 
life   sketches  of  every  member  of   the 
present   Congress,   every   recently  ap- 
pointed   Federal    Government   Official. 
It    is    stated    that    all    the    details    are 
correct  up  to  the  latter  part  of  Aug- 
ust, 1921. 


Better  Business  English,  by  John  M. 
Manly.    Head  of  Department  of  Eng- 
lish,    University     of     Chicago,     and 
John      A.      Powell,      Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric     Company.       Published     by 
Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co..  Chicago. 
Bound  in  limp  leatherette.  217  pages. 
A    practical    instruction    and    refer- 
ence book  for  every  one  in  the   busi- 
ness    office     and     commercial     school. 
It  covers  the   following  subjects  with 
numerous  illustrations:     The  Business 
of   Writing;    What   is    Good    English? 
Spelling    and    the    Hyphen;    Capitals; 
Punctuation;  Words  and  Their  Uses; 
First     Aid     in     Grammar;     Sentence 
Structure   and    Paragraphing;   Techni- 
cal Makeup  of  Letters. 


Geography,  Physcial  —  Economical — 
Regional,  by  James  F.  Chamberlain, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of    Geography,    University    of    Cali- 
fornia,   Southern    Branch.    Los    An- 
geles,   California.      Published    by    J. 
B.     Lippincott     Company,     Chicago, 
Illinois.     Cloth  cover.     509  pages. 
In   this   volume   physical   geography 
is    presented    as    a    necessary    founda- 
tion.     The    work    is    fully    humanized 
and  many  points  which  are  presented 
in    the     ordinary    course    of    physical 
geography  are  here  omitted.    The  stu- 
dent    is     led     to     study     geogranhical 
forms    and    processes    not    as    things 
and   conditions  apart  from  human   af- 
fairs,  but   rather  in   their   relations   to 
the   life   of   men. 

Economic  geography  is  presented 
be_cause  of  its  very  practical  value  to 
men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life. 
A  comprehensive  view  of  industrial 
and  commercial  conditions  as  applied 
to  the  world  is  given. 

A  somewhat  intensive  study  of  the 
geography  of  the  L^nited  States  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  How  super- 
ficial is  the  knowledge  of  our  country 
possessed    by    the    average    person    is 


well  known.  As  to  the  natural  regions 
into  which  the  United  States  should 
be  divided  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion.  The  regions  here  used  are 
as  helpful  as  any  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  result. 


The    Sailing    Process,    by    Norvel    A. 

Hawkins,     Majestic     Bldg.,    Detroit, 

Mich.,  author  and  publisher.     Cloth 

cover,  314  pages. 

Whether  or  not  one  is  a  salesman 
by  profession  he  needs  to  use  good 
salesmanship  continually  in  order  to 
make  a  success  of  life.  From  the  com- 
mon laborer  to  the  executive  all  of  us 
have  to  sell  our  services  and  capabili- 
ties. No  one  can  sell  anything  effec- 
tively unless  he  knows  how.  This  book 
was,  therefore,  written  with  the  view 
of  showing  persons  how  to  sell. 

Some  of  the  more  important  chap- 
ter headings  are  as  follows:  The 
Sales;  The  Man;  The  Ship  (or  Art); 
Preparation;  Prospecting,  Approach 
and  Audience;  Sizing  up  the  Buyer; 
Gaining  Attention  and  Awakening  In- 
terest; Persuading  and  Creating  De- 
sire; Handling  Objections;  Securing 
Decision  and  Obtaining  Signatures; 
The  Getting  Away  and  Lead  to  Fu- 
ture  Orders. 


A  Text  Book  of  Shorthand,  by  George 

Walpole.         Published      by      Veale, 

Chifferiel    &   Co.,    Ltd.,    35    Cursitor 

Street,   London,    England. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  author 
the  editor  received  a  copy  of  this  text 
book.  Only  250  copies  were  printed, 
of  which  the  copy  in  our  hands  is 
Noi.   49. 

Mr.  Walpole  is  official  shorthand 
writer  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
London,  and  has  had  much  experience 
in  reporting  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Military  Courts  of  Inquiry,  and  every 
description  of  work  that  falls  to  _  a 
busy  London  firm  of  shorthand  writ- 
ers. 

This  system  was  invented  after  the 
author  had  for  twenty  years  written 
"the  beautiful  system  of  Isaac  Pit- 
man." Then  he  invented  the  present 
system  and  has  used  it  for  about 
twenty  years  in  every  kind  of  report- 
ing- ,  ,    . 

Following  the  terms  often  used  m 
this  country  'this  system  of  shorthand 
might  be  described  as  a  geometric, 
connective  vowel,  non-position,  shaded 
system.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
text  is  the  reproduction  of  the  author's 
reporting  notes  showing  how  the 
shorthand  looks  when  written  under 
reporting  conditions.  The  author 
states  that  he  believes  this  to  be  the 
first  time  that  a  shorthand  system  on 
its  first  appearance  has  included  fac- 
simile reproduction  of  notes  taken  in 
the  system. 


Penmen's  Supplies 

500  Linen  Finish  Cards,  postpaid S1.50 

1000  Linen  Finish  Cards,  postpaid 2.75 

Oblique  Penholder.  8  in 50 

Gillott'3  Principality.  No.  1  Pens,  gross,     ,     .     .        1.85 

Written  Cards,  Linen  Finish,  per  dozen 35 

Written  Cards,  Linen  Finish,  per  100 2.50 

My  courses  by  mail  get  results. 
Send  10c  for  specimens  and  circulars. 

A      I        UI/^I^RAAM      Wichita  High  School, 
■   La  niWffVITIAI^y  Wichita,  Kahs. 
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Drawing  from  Memory 
and  Mind  Picturing 

By  R.  Catterson-Smith 

All  who  are  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  art  have  become 
aware  that  accompHshed  studies  in  drawing  or  painting  may  be 
made  and  yet  leave  the  student  with  little  or  no  increase  of 
artistic  power.  Studies  in  mere  representation  seem  to  exercise 
only  a  superficial  faculty,  and  may  be  carried  on  without  stirring 
deeper  perceptions.  They  frequently  add  nothing  to  the  memory 
that  is  of  use,  and  may  lead  to  no  increase  of  the  store  of 
remembered  form   upon  which  inventive  design  depends. 

Mr.  Cattcrson-Smith  has  given  many  years  of  labor  and 
research  to  the  study  of  memory  training  for  artistic  purposes, 
and  in  this  book  gives  his  matured  opinions  and  a  series  of 
remarkable  results  gained  by  methods  he  has  devised.  His 
pioneer  work  covers  new  ground  untouched  by  earlier  authori- 
ties. His  results  and  his  ingenious  methods  provide  a  new 
resource  in  art  teaching,  and  increase  our  knowledge  of  latent 
powers  that  may  be  trained  to  greet  us  in  the  art  of  the  future. 

This  is  the  only  work  in  the  English  language  dealing  with 
the  subject.  The  eminence  of  the  author  in  the  world  of  art 
makes  the  book  of  first  importance,  and  it  should  find  a  place 
in  the  library  of  everyone  concerned  with  Art  if  only  for  the 
beauty  of  the  illustrations  and  the  innate  excellent  of  the  book 
as  a  whole. 

With    43    fuH    page    plates.    6Jk|x8><    inches 
Price.    $3.00 


READ  WHAT  IS  BEING  SAID  ABOUT 

Pitman's  Encyclopaedia  and 
Dictionary  of  Education 

Edited    by    Foster    Watson 

SCHOOL  LIFE,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  says: — 
"A  comprehensive,  practical,  and  authoritative  guide  on 
all  matters  connected  with  education,  including  educational 
principles  and  practice,  various  types  of  teaching  institutions, 
and   educational    systems   throughout    the   world. 

"The  completion  of  the  second  volume  of  this  new 
Encyclopaedia  of  education  carries  the  work  to  the  beginning 
of  the  letter  M.  More  than  850  contributors,  specialists  in 
various  hnes  of  education,  join  in  the  preparation  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia, which  will  be  useful  for  consultation  on  subjects 
relating  to  British  education,  to  which  it  is  mainly  devoted. 
Considerable  attention,  however,  is  given  to  the  educational 
institutions  and  methods  of  other  countries  than  Great  Britain. 
Among  the  American  contributors  to  the  work  are  Professors 
E.  P.  Cubberley,  John  Dewey.  C.  H.  Judd,  and  Paul  Monroe." 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD,  OCTOBER  29,  1921 
"  •  •  *  *  Though  it  is  primarily  a  British  work,  it  is 
international  in  its  scope,  and  many  eminent  American  edu- 
cators are  on  the  list  of  contributors.  It  deals  with  about  2250 
subjects  and  is  the  first  great  work  of  its  kind  ever  attempted. 
It  is  far  more  than  a  reference  hook  of  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals, for  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  educational  theory, 
practice,  method,  organization  and  administration.  Each  of  the 
four   volumes   contains   about    500   pages. 

Vo/u/ne«  /  and  II  now  ready.     Price  $2S,  »et  of  four  volume*. 
Separate   Volumea,  $6.50 
Send  for  detcriptive  leaflet. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  Forty-fifth  Street  NEW  YORK 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SIDE  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The   Pitman   Manuals  of  Commerce  in   French.   Spanish,   Portuguese  and   Italian,  including  dictionaries,  grammars,   correspondence 
iiiid  commercial  readers,  are  prepared  by  scholars  thoroughly  familiar  with   commerce,  and   commercial   practices   and   technical   expres- 

SPANISH 
Pitman's  Commercial  Spanish  Grammar.  By  C.  A.  TOLEDANO. 
J46  (,p.  Cloth,  gilt.  Price  $1.50.  This  book  contains  in  its 
exercises  and  conversations  an  abundant  commercial  phraseology, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  treatise  on  Spanish  Grammar. 
It  is  both  a  practical  commercial  grammar  and  a  complete  gram- 
mar of  the  Castilian  language,  written  by  a  competent  master  as 
well  as  a  commercial  man  of  long  experience. 
Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence.  328  pp.,  cloth, 
gilt.  $1.65.  By  G.  R.  M.^CDOXAUD.  Contains  an  extensive 
selection  of  commercial  letters  in  Spanish  and  English,  with  foot- 
notes, carefully  graduated,  explaining  commercial  terms  with 
which  the  reader  is  likely  to  be  unacquainted. 
Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish.  267  pp.,  cloth, 
gilt.  $1.35.  The  increasing  importance  of  a  study  of  the  Spanish 
language  has  induced  the  Publishers  to  issue  an  edition  of  their 
successful  work,  "Commercial  Correspondence"  (already  pub- 
lished in  English,  French,  and  German)  in  that  language.  The 
work  gives  all  the  letters  contained  in  the  other  editions,  and 
there  is,  in  addiiiim,  a  full  account  of  the  Spanish  Weights  and 
Measures   and   the  .Spanish    Coinage. 

Spanish  Commercial  Reader.  By  G.  R.  MACDONALD.  Cloth, 
250  pp.,  $1.35.  These  commercial  readings  in  Spanish  arc  spe- 
cially adapted  for  students  preparing  for  examinations  or  for  a 
commercial  career.  Guided  by  a  long  experience  of  teaching, 
and  knowing  the  special  requirements  of  such  examinations,  the 
author  has  arranged  a  selection  of  some  seventy  articles  dealing 
with  commercial  subjects  of   every  description. 


FRENCH 
Pitman's  Commercial  French  Grammar.     By  F.  W.  M.  DRAPER, 
B.A.,   B   cs   I..      158  pp.,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.10.      In  this  book    French 
grammar   u    taught    on    normal    lines     with    the   addition    that    all 
grammatical    points    are    illustrated    by 
French. 


sentences    in    commercial 


A    postal    card    will    bring    you    our    complete    catalogue.     It 


A  Child's  First  Step  in  French.  64  pp.,  with  tinted  illustrations, 
cloth,   50c.     An  elementary   French  reader  with  vocabulary. 

"It  is  a  child's  book  and    'is  really   different."     There  arc   64 

lessons,  the  subject-matter  well  chosen,  the  exercises  well  graded, 

and   almost    every    page   illustrated." — Sierra    Educational    News 

(San  Francisco). 
Pitman's  French  Commercial  Reader.  208  pp.,  cloth,  gilt.  $1.50. 
Deals  in  an  interesting  manner  with  the  leading  commercial  and 
National  Institutions  of  France.  The  reading  matter  is  most 
carefully  selected,  and  while  the  student  of  French  is  improving 
his_  mastery  of  the  language,  he  is  at  the  same  time  getting  a  good 
insight  into  French  commercial  methods. 

Commercial  Correspondence  in  French.  240  pp.,  cloth,  $1.35. 
Gives  all  tlie  letters  of  the  "Commercial  Correspondence"  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  also  a  chapter  on  French  Commercial 
Correspondence,  a  _  List  of  French  Commercial  Abbreviations, 
French  coinage,  weights,  measures,  etc.,  together  with  a  number 
of  reduced  facsimiles  of  actual  French  business  forms  and  docu- 
ments. 

Business  Terms,  Phrases,  and  Abbreviations.  280  pp.,  cloth,  $1.30. 
Fourth    Kditi..,)    Revised    and    Enlarged. 

\\'ith    e(|uivalents    in    French,    German,    Spanish,    and    Italian; 
and  facsimile  ducuinciits. 

ITALIAN 
Pitman's  Commercial  Italian  Grammai 
LUIGI  RICCI,  Professor  at  the  Univc 
cloth,  gilt,  $1.35.  The  author  of  this 
other_  educational  works  on  the  same  s 
years'  experience  in   practical   teaching. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Portuguese  Language.  By  C.  A. 
and   A.   TOI.EDANO.      ,?2S   pp..   cloth,   $2.00. 

PORTUGUESE 
Abridged  Dictionary  of  the  Portuguese  and  English  Languages. 
Including  Technical  Expressions  ..(  Commerce  and  Industry,  of 
Science  and  Arls.  By  II.  MICllAELIS.  783  pp.,  cloth,  $5.35. 
Pitman's  International  Mercantile  Letters.  English- Portuguese. 
Cloth,   gilt,   $1.35. 


(Just  published.1  By 
sity  of  London.  152  pp.. 
hook  has  written  several 
bjcct,  and  has   had   many 


pay  you  to  spend  one  cent  to 


stigate 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street.  NEW  YORK 
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Script  cuts  are  attractive.  They  make  a  news- 
paper advertisementjstand  out  and  catch  the  eye. 
Good  writing  is  especially  appropriate  for  Business 
College  Advertising. 

"Expensive?"  No,  not  if  you  use  Z.  &  B.  Stock 
Cuts.  Electros  furnished  for  less  than  the  price  of 
the  penwork  alone.  Original  designs  cost  more, 
but  are  still  moderate  in  price.  Tell  us  your  ideas, 
and  let  us  submit  sketches. 

A  Script  Cut  Catalog 

is  ready,  containing^  illustrationa  and  prices  of  Script  Cuts  for 
Business  College  Advertisinif,  On  its  44  pa^es  will  be  found  cuts 
for  newspaper  advertising,  cuts  for  script  circular  letters,  cuts 
for  letter  heads  and  envelope  desiarns,  cuts  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year  cards.  It  is  worth  dollars  to  any  business  college 
man  for  its  suggestions  as  to  how  to  make  his  advertising  more 
effective. 

Write  for  a  copy  if  you  do  not  have  one  on  file. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY  PEN,  No.   1 


VICTORIA  PEN,  No.  303 
DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN.  No.  604  E.  F. 


MAGNUM  QUILL  PEN,  NO.  601    E.  F. 

GILLOTT'S  PENS  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  GILLOTT'S  PENS  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph   Gillott    &   Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chamber!  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  g«  by  express,  you  to  pay  expfess  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you  pay 

charges. 


PENS 

Zanerian   Fine  Writer   Pen   No.    1. 

I  gr $1.75  "4   gr $.50  1  doz $.20 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  Na.  2,  Zanerian  Medial  Pen  No.  3, 
Zanerian  Standard  Pen  No.  4,  Zanerian  Falcon  Pen  No.  5, 
Zanerian   Business   Pen   No.   6. 

1  gr |1.25  "4   gr -.40  Idoz $.15 

Special  prices  in  quantities.     We  also  handle  Gillott's,  Hunt's, 
Spencerian  and  Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  for  prices. 
Broad    Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 

1   Complete   set    (12   pens) $0.35 

'A   doz.  single  pointed  pens,  I,  IJ/S,  2,  2J4,  3,  3J^ 20 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

H   doz.  single    pointed    pens    15 

J4   doz.  double    pointed    pens     35 

1   doz.  single    pointed,    any    No 25 

1  doz.  double   pointed,    any    No 60 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Zanerian   Fine  Art  Oblique   Holder,    Rosewood: 

11^5    inches $1.25  8  inches $1.00 

Zanerian    Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood: 

1IJ4   inches $  .85  8  inches $  .75 

Zanerian   Expert  Oblique   Holder,    T/,   inches: 

I   only     $  .20  1   doz $1.25  yi   gr $6.50 

Vi   doz 75  M   gr 3.50  1   gr 12.00 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder,   6  inches: 

1  only     $  .15  1  doz $1.20  Vi   gr $S.50 

Vi  doz 70         !4   gr 3.00  1  gr 10.00 

Zaner  Method  Straight  Holder,   7Va  inches; 

1   only     $  .15  1   doz $  .90  J4   gr $4.50 

Vi   doz 50  K   gr 2.50  1  gr 8.50 


1  Triangular  ^ught   Holder,  T/^    inches $0.20 

1  Triangular  Oblique   Holder,   6  inches 20 

1  Ontral    Holder,    hard   rubber,    5^    inches 25 

1  Correct    Holder,   hard   rubbef,   6)4    inches 25 

1  Hard    Bobber    Inkstand 55 


1   Good   Grip   Penpuller 
1    Inkholder   for    Lettering 
1   AU-Steel    Ink    Eraser    .  .  . 


INKS 

Zanerian    India    Ink: 

1   bottle 40c 

1   botkle  Zanerian  Gold    Ink 

1  bottle  Zanerian  School   Ink    20 


1    doz.    bottles   express.  .$4.00 


Arnold's   Japan    Ink : 
Nearly  Yi  pt..  $  .45     1  pt.,  express,  $  .65         qt,  express 
(Quarts  and  pints  of  ink  cannot  be  mailed.) 


White,  black  and   six  different  colors; 

100    postpaid,    30c;     500    express    (shipping    weight    2    Ibj 
$1.00;    1000  express   (shipping  weight  4   lbs.),  $2.00. 

Flourished   Design  Cards: 

With  space  for  name.     Two  different  sets  of  12  each.     Ev( 
one  different. 

2  sets,  24  cards $  .20  6  sets,      72  cards $ 

3  sets,  36  cards 25  12   sets,    144   cards 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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^  W^"^'  lif  muBtf rwus  tttfluntre  nf  th?  stVLsan  that  th  Bpttlhig  hawn 


i 


i^ 


''^-'  ^"^  u^nn  the  rartli  auii  arnninglg  wrapping  all  l^rarts  in  tlir 
mantle  nf  (Tliarity  aniJ  Pcare  and  nf  (Saah  Hill  tnhiariiH 


all  men    the  mandate  nf  the  fHaater— iH  tlie  spirit  of  tl^iH  greeting. 
"Sirk-SIork"  goes  tl^e  rlnrk,  bnt  tl)e  linura  it  measureH  are 


^  different. 

^  "®irk-®nrk"  gnea  tl|e  rlnrk,  but  earl|  minute  l^aa  in  it  somell^ing 

^  that  other  minutes  do  not  l^ahe. 

g  "airk-SIork"  goes  tlje  rlork,  but  our  smiles  of  greeting  are 

more  spontaneous,  our  l^andrlaspa  more  rordial. 

"iilirk-OIork"  goes  tl)e  rlork.  but  earljt  l)eart  beat  it  measures 

^  throbs  uiitl)  a  greater  tenderness  for  all  mankind. 

j§  3Be  all  feel  tliis  spirit  of  tl)e  season.    We  rannot  esrape  it. 

^  We  mould  not  esrape  it.    Jit  is  the  supreme  expression  nf  uniber- 

^  sal  lobe.    3t  romea  from  me  knohi  not  utljere.    iilien  it  goes  it 

(§  leabes  tl)e  toorld  better.    Mlien  it  returns  in  anotl^er  year  it  returns 

^  mith  a  nem  baptism  of  benedirtion  for  tlie  Ijappineas  and  prosperitg 

^  of  all  mho  rome  under  its  influenre.    iBlessed  be  tl|e  spirit  of  tlje 

^  ^uletide! 

g  Olhia  is  our  Salutation  and  Greeting  to  all,  and  me  misl|  all  a 

^  fflerrg  (Uliristmas  and  a  l^appg  l^vw  |lear! 

^  IFrom  all  tl^e  people  of 
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#  9^^  World^s 

Amateur  Championship 


At  the  New  York  Annual  Business  Show,  on 
October  17th,  the  International  Amateur  Typewriting 
Championship  was  won  by  Miss  Marion  C.  Waner, 
who  wrote  127  net  words  per  minute  for  one-half  hour. 

This  VICTORY  was  won  on  our  New  Machine,  the 
IMPROVED  SELF-STARTING  Remington,  "The  Machine  with 
the  Natural  Touch." 

"Natural"  Touch,  the 
outstanding  feature  of  this  new 
Remington,  is  the  latest  triumph 
of  typewriter  building.  It  makes 
typing  natural,  automatic,  un- 
conscious—  like  breathing  or 
walking. 

It  is  this  feature  which  is 
establishing  new  standards  of 
typing   efficiency —  which    is 
winning   the  typist   every- 
where, no  matter  what  ma- 
chine she  has  used  in  the  past 


Remington  Typewriter   Company 

INCORPORATED 

374   Broadway  New  York 
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Effective  English  and 
Letter  Writing 


A  Modern 
Book 


SEND    FOR    SAMPLE    COPY 

Our  Commercial  Publications  have  been  standard  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  —  A  good  boo'i  (or  every  need.  —  A  complete  line  of 
Stationery  and  Supplies  for  Business  Colleges  and  Commercial  Depart- 
ments at  attractive  prices. 

ELLIS    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


Advanced 


BOOKKEEPING 


This  course  is  especially  designed  for 
teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  for  stu- 
dents desiring  to  qualify  as  teachers  or 
to  prepare  for  the  study  of  accountancy. 

It  is  taught  by  mail  under  the  personal 
direction  of  R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  A.,  C.  P.A., 
and  is  fully  described  in  our  Account- 
ancy Booklet,   sent  free  on  request. 

The  booklet  also  includes  description 
and  synopsis  of  our  elective  courses  in 
all  branches  of  accountancy. 

fees  moderate.      Terms  easy. 


BENNETT  ACCOUNTANCY   INSTITUTE 

(Industrial  Correspondence  University,  Inc.,  Prop.) 

Ospt.  B-194.  1504  Locust  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THESE  TEXTS 

BUSINESS  LAW  —  Baker 

A  concise,  complete  course.     The  text  is  legally  accurate  and  not  too  technical.     Unusually  interesting. 
If  you  expect  to  start  a  law  class  soon,  a  complimentary  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination.    Li»t  price,  $1.10. 

METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING  -  Sheaffer 

A  new  edition  of  this  splendid  text  has  just  been  published. 

IF  you  teach  bookkeeping  to  pupils   below   the  High  School  IF  you  want  material  that  is  true  to  accountine  but  not  over 

senior  year  the  heads  of  your  pupils — 

IF  you  believe  in  class  discussion  of  new  subjects —  IF  you  prefer  short  sets  for  beginners — 

IF  you  want  your  pupils  to  learn  how  to  think —  IF  you  wish  a  teachable  Corporation-Manufactnrine  set — 

IF  you  have  a  brief  or  complete  course —  IF  you  want  the  best  text  for  your  pupils  — 

the  METROPOLITAN  text  is  especially  suitable  for  you. 

A  text,  adapted  to  your  course  of  study  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  are  considering  a  text  book  change  or 
if  you  will  try  it  out  with  a  pupil. 

LIST  PRICES 

Iitroductory  text  and  supplies  $1.60 

Elementary  text  and   supplies         3.85 

Corp  rration-Mfg.-Voucher  text  and  supplies 1.40 

When  comparing  our  Bookkeeping  prices  be  sure  to  include  the  Supplies 

If  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  may  we  hear  from  you  at  once? 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

TextB  for  Commercial  Subjects 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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The  Men  Who  Are  Making  The  Zaner-Bloser 

Co.  a  Success 


Meet  these  men  at  the 

Zanerian  Reunion 

and  Summer  School 


ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 

Secretary  of  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company. 
Editor  of  The  Business  Educator,  Writer 
and    Educator. 


E.  A.  LUPFER 

Vice   President  of  The  Zaner-Bloser   Com- 
pany and  Principal  of  The  Zanerian  College. 


E.  W.  BLOSER 

President     and     General     Manager     of 
The    Zaner-Bloser    Company. 


^ 


R.  B.  MOORE 

General    Manager  of  The  Zaner- 
npany.     Supervisor     of     Penman- 


ship   and    Institute    Instructor. 


R.  E.  BLOSER,  A.  B. 

Treasurer    of    The    Zaner-Bloser    Company 
nd  head  of  the  Employment   Department. 


He^dqueulcrs  for  Good  Pcnmevnsm|/<^Ad[/Home  oj^  Zana' Method  Writm^ 


r 
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i^TTD      KTE'IAr     II/^1iil17      Where  the  ZANERIAN  REUNION 
U  U  IV      11  El  WV       Ilv/iyiJIf      and  Summer  School  Will   Be   Held 


This  beautiful,  modern,  new  building  was  erected  especially  f-j; 
located  on  the  east  side  of  Goodale  Park,  612  N.  Park  Street,  which  i: 
traffic,  but  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  business  district.  It  is  an  ide, 
St.  car,  get  off  at  Poplar  St.,  and  walk  west  one  block. 


;,in  College.  It  is 
the  noise  of  heavy 
Take  North  High 


ZANERIAN  REUNION 

Week  of  July  4th 

Come  and  see  the  new  home  of  the  Zanerian. 
renew  acquaintances  and  revive  your  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  penmanship.  Let  us  make  it  the  big- 
gest event  in  the  liistory  of  the  Zanerian. 

Will  you  come? 

Will  you  go  on  the  program? 

What  topics  would  you  like  discussed? 

Whom  would  you  like  to  see  on  the  program? 

What  suggestions  have  you  to  offer? 

.Address  E.  .'\.  Lupfer,  care  Zanerian,  CoKim- 
bus,  Ohio. 

Zanerian  Summer  School  of  Penmanship 

(Open  All  Summer  I 

Beginning  July  10th  we  shall  conduct  a  special 
6  weeks'  course  of  intensive  training  in  penmanship 
for  supervisors  of  writing,  teachers  of  penmanship, 
and  those  who  wish  to  improve  themselves  in  pen- 
ship  or  engrossing. 

ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF  PENMANSHIP 

Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Slate  of  Ohio  Recognizes  the 
Zanerian  College 


State  of  Ohio 

DliPARTMKNT    OF    Kl>L'C.\TION 

CoLr.MBL's.  Ohio 

November  10,  1931 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship, 
Columbus,   Ohio. 

Credit  may  be  given  for  semester  hours  as  fol- 
lows for  the  several  courses  in  the  6  weeks'  special 
summer  term,  and  it  will  be  recognized  as  of  this 
value  in  every  connection  in  which  we  have  occasion 
to   recognize  normal   credits; 

Practice  of  Teaching  Penmanship 1 

Methods  of  Teaching  Penmanship I'/i 

Business    Penmanship   Analysis   and 

Theory    lyi 

Blackboard  Writing   -54 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy  as  applied 

to   Handwriting    lyi 

(Signed)  T.    HOWARD    WINTERS 

Inspector    Teacher-Training 
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Commercial  Teachers 
and  Superintendents 

Your  reference  library  of  business  publications  is 
not  complete  until  you  have  added 

THE   WALHAMORE   COMPLETE 
BUSINESS  SERVICE 

This  Service  consists  of  com[)rehensive,  carefully 
edited  and  exceptionally  well  printed  BUSINESS 
BULLETINS  which  are  issued  EVERY  FIVE 
DAYS  and  are  accordingly  alicays  abreast  o/the 
times,  bringing  to  you  and  your  students  expert 
opinions,  studies,  problems  and  digests  covering 

Business  Administration 

Advertising 

Accounting  and  Office  Management 

Parcel  Post  Merchandising 

Salesmanship  and  Sales  Management 

Federal  Taxation 

All  the  above  subjects  ably  treated  in  separate  special  bulle- 
tins and  included  with  the  Complete  Service  at  a  total  cost  of  only 
^^m-  #«M  >^^.«  ««^  >  >«  which  pays  fora  Handsome  Leather 
$15.00    PER    YEAR     Binder  forming  an   bulletin 


at  the  rate  of  on 
for  expert  opinii 
mencions  this  jo 
of  the  bulletins 


ved.  IZ  Business  BuIletinB  issued 
very  five  days  for  one  year.  12  Quer>'  Blanks 
^  on  your  own  problems,  and  if  your  order 
nal  we  will  include  a  set  of  twelve  back  issaea 
thout  additional  charge. 

trder  or  make  your   reQuiaition    for  thit 


THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY 

LaFayette  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY  PEN,   No.    1 


DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN 


604  E.  F. 


MAGNUM  QUILL  PEN,   No.  601    E.   F. 

GILLOTT'S  PENS  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  GILLOTT'S  PENS  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL   DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


Gregg 

SUMMER   NORMAL 

A  distinctive  course  in  review  of 
subject  matter  and  methods  of 
teacliinp;  shorthand,  typewriting, 
secretarial  duties  and  related  busi- 
ness subjects  given  annually  at 
Grepg  .School. 

Teachers  from  thirty-four  states 
were  in  attendance  at  the  1921 
Normal  Session. 

Attending  the  Gregg  Summer 
School  is  a  most  delightful  and 
profitable  way  to  spend  your  vaca- 
tion.  Write  today  for  1922  bulletin. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 


REASONS 

Why  You  Should  Introduce 

BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTANCY 


1  Actual  Business  from  the  Start 

2  Genuine  Banking  Course 

3  Adaptations  for  large  or  small  schools 

4  May  be  used  with  or  without  offices 

5  Complete   check   on   all    work    and   full 
directions  for  teachers 

Write  for  catalog  and  outfit 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW.   MICHIGAN 


Who  is  the  World's  Champion 
Shorthand  Writer? 


a~l  PUBLISHER  of  one  of  the 
old-time  systems  of  shorthand 
:!J  is  throwing  57  varieties  of 
^  conniption  fits  because  Mr. 
Schneider  did  not  break  every 
record  at  every  speed  ever  made  by 
any  writer  in  any  contest  for  the 
championship,  when  he  won  the 
world's  championship  at  Niagara  Falls 
last  summer.  As  though  that  made 
any  difference! 

He  is  advertising  —  boldly  and 
shamelessly,  we  think — that  a  writer 
of  the  system  of  shorthand  published 
by  them,  who  won  the  championship 
in  11)13,  is  "still  the  world's  champion." 

The  championship  contest  is  decided 
on  the  merits  of  the  work  in  a  given 
contest.  It  is  the  same  in  a  shorthand 
contest  as  in  any  other  competition  of 
skill  —  as  in  golf,  tennis,  and  other 
sports.  That  is  so  elementary  that  it 
hardly  seems  necessary  to  state  it. 
Champions  cannot  retain  their  titles 
unless  they  successfully  defend  them; 
they  are  not  barred  from  participation 
in  future  contests,  and  if  they  do  not 
compete,   they  lose  by  default. 

Why  have  not  some  of  his  American 
friends  informed  the  publisher  of  the 
fact  that  in  this  country  the  decision 
of  the  judges  of  a  contest  is  always 
accepted  in  true  sportsmanlike  spirit? 

For  the  enlightenment  of  this  pub- 
lisher, and  others,  we  shall  state  a  few 
facts  in  connection  with  the  last  con- 
test. But  we  are  not  going  to  mention 
any  names,  for  we  might  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  the  chap  in  the  poker 
game  (in  which  sat  a  man  who  unfor- 
tunately had  lost  an  eye)  who  sud- 
denly sprang  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed, 
"Somebody  in  this  game  is  cheating 
and  if  he  does  it  again,  I  am  going  to 
knock  his  other  eye  out." 

The  last  championship  contest  was 
held  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  August 
25,  after  it  had  been  announced  time 
after  time  in  the  official  organ  of  ihe 
association,  in  Pitman's  Journal,  and 
other  professional  papers.  Ten  of  the 
best  writers  in  the  country — including 
three  former  champions — qualified  on 
one  or  more  of  the  three  championship 
"■takes,"  but  only  two  qualified  on   all 


three  dictations.  Mr.  Albert  Schneider, 
a  boy  of  twenty,  was  declared  the 
winner  by  the  chairman  of  the  Speed 
Contest  Committee  of  the  association, 
and  the  championship  trophy  was 
awarded  to  him  to  hold  until  the  ne.xt 
contest.  He  made  but  78  errors  in 
the  three  dictations;  his  nearest  com- 
petitor, 101.  On  two  other  "takes" — 
315  and  175  words  a  minute  straight 
literary  matter  —  he  established  new 
world's  records,  tying  in  the  175  with 
Mr.  Willard  Bottome.  official  court 
stenographer  of  New  York  City.  He 
transcrbed  five  of  the  highest  speed 
dictations  in  the  time  allotted  for 
three.  In  one  of  these — the  215  words 
a  minute  straight  literary  matter  dic- 
tation— he  made  a  net  speed  of  311.2 
words  a  minute,  the  highest  net  speed 
on  this  type  of  matter  ever  achieved 
by  any  writer  in  any  contest. 

How  does  his  record  compare  with 
the  best  previous  record?     Here  it  is: 

Year  Per  cent  of  accuracy 

1913   98.29 

1921 97.94 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  is 
exactly  thirty-five  one-hundredths  of 
one  per  cent!  Isn't  it  marvelous  how 
so  weighty  a  question  could  hang  on 
so  slender  a  strand!  If  experience 
counts  for  anything,  then  the  differ- 
ence would  be  more  than  wiped  off, 
for  the  1913  champion  had  had  nine 
years'  experience  to  Mr.  Schneider's 
five. 

It  would  be  fairer  to  compare  the 
accuracy  of  these  two  writers  in  their 
first  winning  contest.  For  example, 
the  1913  champion  won  the  champion- 
ship contest  three  times.  In  his  first 
contest  he  made  118  errors  against  Mr. 
Schneider's  78  in  the  1921,  an  accuracy 
percentage  in  favor  of  Mr.  Schneider 
of  1.14  per  cent.  His  average  for  the 
three  contests  is  97.44.  Mr.  Schneider's 
97.94  for  his  first  is  a  shade  better — 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Moreover, 
the  average  syllable  intensity  of  the 
matter  in  the  three  contests  of  the 
1913  champion  is  1.38;  that  of  the  1921 
contest,  1.46.  In  other  words,  the  1921 
contest  on  the  whole  was  3.8  per  cent 


harder  than  the  average  on  the  three, 
and  3.5  per  cent  harder  than  the  first 
contest  of  the  1913  champion. 

The  average  accuracy  of  all  the  win- 
ners in  the  championship  contests,  not 
including  1921,  is  96.8;  Mr.  Schneider's 
accuracy  in  the  1921  contest  was  97.94 
— or  1.14  higher. 

But  here  is  an  interesting  sidelight 
on  the  whole  situation:  The  cham- 
pionship of  1919  was  won  by  a  writer 
who  does  not  write  the  system  of  the 
publisher  mentioned.  He  was  classi- 
fied as  a  writer  of  this  system,  how- 
ever, by  the  use  of  the  convenient 
termination  "ic."  No  great  howl  went 
up  about  somebody  else  being  "still 
the  world's  champion" — then.  It  was 
only  when  Mr.  Schneider,  a  writer  of 
an  entirely  different  system  (and  one 
that  could  not  be  so  conveniently 
classified  with  the  antiquities)  won  the 
championship  that  the  discovery  was 
made  that  a  champion,  to  win  the 
contest,  must  beat  all  previous  records 
in  all  tests  —  unless  he  happens  to 
write  a   particular  system! 

Fortunately,  a  large  percentage  of 
shorthand  writers  and  school  men 
have  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  and  the 
sober  announcement  about  the  "still 
champion"  has  aroused  a  stream  of 
humorous  comment.  "Murder  will 
out"  is  an  old  saying.  It  was  never 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  phrase 
"still  champion" — the  psychology  of  it 
is  irresistable.  It  is  a  tacit  acknowl- 
edgement of  defeat.  It  denotes  a  state 
of  mind,  a  defensive  position,  a  feeble 
attempt  at  justification,  that  would  be 
tragic  if  it  were  not  so  funny. — Rupert 
P.  SoRelle. 


Send  for  a  Complete  Story  of  the 
1921  Contest. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New  York    Chicago    Boston    Sao  Francisco    Londi 
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Pitman  Shorthand  Holds  the  World's  Record 


A  Study  in  f^qi^y^^l  Percentages 


91  A*^  0^  ^^  official  court  reporters  in 
I  **\/o  the  United  States  use  Pitmanic 
Shorthand. 

QQ  tyfj  The  world's  record  for  Speed  and 
90.0/0  Accuracy  at  200.  240  and  280 
words  per  minute  made  by  Nathan  Behrin, 
an  Issaac  Pitman  writer,  has  never  been 
equalled. 

QQ  Q^  Accuracy  in  tests  at  240  and  280 
00. 0/0  words  a  minute.  In  an  examina- 
tion held  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Shorthand   Re- 


porters Association  in  1920,  Nathan  Behrin 
made  only  one  error  in  the  240  words  a 
minute  test,  and  only  three  errors  in  the 
280  test.  Each  test  was  of  five  minutes  du- 
ration.   This  is  the  World's  Record. 

Irtfjo/  System  for  efficiency  and   pro- 
UU/o  gress    in   the  business  world. 

A  system  for  any  purpose.  Easiest  to 
learn,  easiest  to  write,  and  easiest 
to  read. 


ASK  FOR  ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

Accept  no  gubttitate. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


How  to  Become  an  Office  Stenographer 

By  W.  L.  MASON 

A  complete  course  intended  for  the  untrained  shorthand  student  who  is  ambitious 
to  secure  a  good  position  without  previous  experience,  and  adapted  for  use  as  a  text- 
book in  business  schools  and  high  school  commercial  departments.  The  Course  is 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  follows  the  actual  practice  of  the  best  houses  in  America. 
Many  genuine  forms  and  illustrations  arc  included. 


"While  a  number  of  office  practice  manuals  have  been 
published,  none  of  them  offers  to  the  would-bc  stenographer 
the  kind  of  help  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  W.  L.  Mason's 
latest  work.  This  is  largely  because  it  is  the  result  of  his  many 
years'  experience  as  a  teacher  of  shorthand  and  typewriting,  as 
well  as  of  his  close  contact  with  the  business  world  as  Secretary 
of  the  Santa  Monica  Bay  Merchants*  Association  and  Trcasiirtr 
of  the  Associated  Student  Body." — Philip  H.  Stevens,  English 
Department,    Santa    Monica    (Calif.)    High    School. 

"We  are  in  receipt  of  your  very  valuable  book  How  to 
Become  an  Office  Stenographer.  We  think  it  is  an  excellent 
work  for  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  desirous  of  making 
a   success    in    the   business  world.      Indeed    we   feel    that    it   will 


supplement  the  theory  acquired  in  school  by  furnishing  the 
student  with  models  of  the  documents  he  will  use  later  in  the 
office.  Chapter  VIII  in  particular  has  our  special  reconm)c«- 
dation,  giving  as  it  docs  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  rules 
for  typing  the  business  letter,  etc." — Edwin  E.  Soule,  Soule 
Commercial    College,    New   Orleans.    La. 

"In  r.'fcrencc  to  your  new  book  How  to  Become  an  Office 
Stenographer,  by  W.  L.  Mason.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think 
so  much  of  it  that  just  as  soon  as  we  can  arrange  you  will 
receive  our  order  for  a  large  number  of  copies  to  use  in  this 
school.  It  is  by  far  the  best  thinfj  I  have  ever  seen  for  this 
purpose;  in  fact,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  work  we  have  been 
looking  and  waiting  for." — C.  C.  Hcimbach,  President,  Camden 
Commercial   College,   Camden,    N.    J. 


CLOTH,    192  Pages,   $1.50.      Supplementary  Exercises,   75c. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  Fortyfifth  Street  NEW  YORK 

Puhlinkcr,  0/  "Courxr  in  Imae  Pitman  Slinrlhand."  fl.GO:  "rractical 
f"i,r»,-  m  Touch  Tiivuritinu."  70c.  (rlath.  SI. 00):  "Stiilc  Book  of 
/.miM,.-.»  Enyli^h."  fl.nii;  adoiHid  (.j/  the  New   York  Board  of  Education 
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NUMBER  VI 


SHORTHAND  SPEED 

Every  teacher  of  Shorthand,  and 
every  prospective  teacher,  as  well  as 
many  ambitious  students  of  shorthand, 
will  want  to  read  what  Miss  Helen  W. 
Evans  and  John  R.  Gregg  have  to  say 
about  Shorthand  Speed  in  the  next 
(March)  issue  —  Professional  Edition. 
If  vour  subscription  expires  with  this 
issue,  RENEW.  If  you  take  the  Stu- 
dents' Edition,  send  15c  for  the  March 
number  of  the  Professional  Edition. 


The  Editor  was  mistaken  in  ascrib- 
ing the  flourished  stag  given  in  the 
January  issue  to  W.  E.  Dennis.  H.  S. 
Blanchard,  of  Los  Angeles,  should 
have  been  credited  with  this  fine- 
flourish. 


t  The  many  friends  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Hinds,  the  capable  and  genial  super- 
visor of  handwriting  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  of  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Anna  Stephan,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
on  January  15,  1922. 

We  extend  our  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hinds  for  a  long  and  happy 
married  life. 


S.  B.  Hill,  President  of  Hamilton,  O., 
Business  College,  sends  us  an  attrac- 
tive catalogue.  Nearly  every  page  is 
illustrated  with  a  drawing  appropriate 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  page. 
There  is  also  a  page  of  ornamental 
writing  and  a  bird  flourish,  all  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Hill. 


A  PUZZLE 

Dec.  16,  1921. 
Iwish,  at  this  time,  to  say  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  excellent  numbers  of  the  "Busi- 
ness Educator"  that  we  have  had  this  fall.  1 
have  always  felt  that  I  could  not  keep  house 
without  the  "Business  Educator,"  but  it  seems 
to  be  more  and  more  of  a  necessity  as  time 
goes  on,  I  find  so  many  well  worth-while  ar- 
ticles in  it  that  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me  how  any 
Commercial  Teacher  can  get  along  without  it. 
JOHN   ALFRED    WHITE, 

818  Monroe  St.,  Gary,  Ind. 


THE  WORTH  OF  ADVERTISING 

Is  it  worth  while  to  advertise  a  busi- 
ness college  when  four  out  of  five  of 
its  students  report  that  they  came  as 
the  result  of  a  good  word  spoken  by 
former   students? 

This  question  was  raised  in  one  of 
the  discussions  of  the  Private  Schools 
Section  at  St.   Louis. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that 
under  such  circumstances  advertising 
could  safely  be  dispensed  with,  but  a 
few  figures  will  show  that  it  is  quite  as 
profitable  to  such  a  school  as  to  a 
school  which  received  most  of  its  stu- 
dents as  a  result  of  its  advertising. 

Even  though  a  school  might  receive 
four-fifths  of  its  students  as  a  result 
of  the  good  work  it  has  already  done, 
if  it  receives  each  year  only  80%  as 
many  students  as  it  had  the  year  be- 
fore in  eighteen  years  it  will  have  only 
about  1%  as  many  students  as  it  had 
to  start  with,  and  long  before  this 
time  its  enrollment  would  be  so  small 
as  to  leave  no  profit  for  the  manager 
or   proprietor. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  its  advertising 
brings  in  this  year  a  hundred  students, 
according  to  the  figures  with  which 
we  started,  these  hundred  will  bring 
eighty  more  next  year  and  sixty-four 
the  year  following  and  so  on  for  eigh- 
teen years,  during  which  time  the  ad- 
vertisement will  have  influenced  no 
fewer  than  475  students. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  true  that  80%  of 
your  students  come  without  advertis- 
ing it  means  that  you  can  afford  to 
advertise  even  though  the  cost  of  se- 
curng  each  student  seems  high.  You 
are  really  making  an  investment  which 
will  be  bringing  you  returns  for  years. 


Bruce  F.  Jeffrey,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  recently  been  elected  to  head  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  High  School.  Mr.  Frellick, 
formerly  head  of  the  commercial  work 
at  Fitchburg,  has  accepted  a  similar 
position  with  the  Brockton  High 
School. 


DEATH  OF  M.  B.  MOORE 

The  newspaper  dispatches  of  Janu- 
ary 14,  1923,  carried  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Moore,  Falmouth, 
Kentucky,  caused  by  his  own  hand. 
He  was  55  years  old  and  lived  on  a 
farm.  When  his  three  little  daughters 
returned  from  school  they  found  their 
father's  body,  and  near  by  a  dis- 
charged   shotgun. 

All  persons  interested  in  penman- 
ship will  regret  to  learn  of  Mr. 
Moore's  unfortunate  ending.  He  ex- 
celled in  flourishing,  and  specimens  of 
his  fine  work  adorn  the  pages  of  scrap 
books  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other. 

What  caused  him  to  take  his  own 
life  we  have  not  learned. 


The  Washington  Daily  News,  and 
doubtless  other  papers  throughout  the 
country,  recently  stated  that  the  mar- 
riage license  of  Princess  Mary  and 
Viscount  Lascelles  is  being  engrossed 
by  William  Bull,  attached  to  the  Fac- 
ulty Office  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. He  has  been  engrossing  li- 
censes for  nobility  and  royalty  all  his 
lifct  Engrossers  in  America  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  license  for 
Princess  Mary  will  cost  $3500. 


W.  E.  Benscoter,  a  former  Zanerian, 
has  recently  accepted  a  very  fine  posi- 
tion with  the  National  Teachers* 
Agency,  Southern  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Mr.  Benscoter  began  as  a 
commercial  teacher  and  later  became 
a  School  Superintendent.  His  exper- 
ience as  a  teacher,  and  as  an  employer 
of  teachers,  should  be  of  much  value 
to  him  in  his  new  work.  We  all  wish 
him   continued   success. 

L.  C.  Steele,  of  Morse  College,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  begins  the  year 
with  a  club  of  twenty-four.  Mr.  Steele 
writes  a  hand  with  many  professional 
qualities  and  is  maintaining  the  ex- 
cellent reputation  of  Morse  College 
for  good  penmanship. 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Arthur  G.  Skeeles  -  -  -  -  .  .  .  Editor 
Horace  G.  Healey  -  -  Contributiner  Editor 
E.  W.  Bloser  -  -  -  -  -  Business  Manager 
Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

Copyright  1922,  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATES 

Students*    Edition    /.  .$1.00  a  year 

Professional    Edition     $1.50  a  year 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  forei^,  20c  more, 
to   pay   extra   postage.) 

The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  than  the  Students'  Edition,  these  oeing 
devoted  to  articles  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teachers.  AH  the 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  all  the  adver- 
tising are  in  both  editions. 


Change  ^  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    upon   request. 

The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month  for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 


^t^^Sui/neii'i^^etaair-      * 


HELPFUL   WRITING   LESSONS 

By  RENE  GUILLARD 

5247  Jefferson  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Penman.  Banks  Business  College 

YOUR  PRACTICE  WORK  WILL  BE  CORRECTED  if  you  send  it  to  Mr.  Guillard  with  25c.    Send  only  your  best 
efforts — not  all  your  practice. 

TEACHERS  sending  specimens  from  ten  or  more  students  should  remit  10c  for  each  specimen. 


INSTRUCTIONS   FOR  FEBRUARY 

This  month  I  am  giving  you  a  very  business-like  style.  It  is  probably  the  speediest  style  there  is,  and 
although  some  of  the  letters  may  appear  freakish,  they  are  very  practical.  It  is  a  style  I  use  in  most  of  my  cor- 
respondence.    Speaking  of  dash,  we  have  it  in   this  month's  work. 


Plate  A.     The  finish  of  the  w  in  the  word  Arrow  is  made  down  with  vim. 


Plate  C.     The  C  in  this  lesson  will  no  doubt  become  a  favorite  with  you  when  you  learn  to  make  it. 


Plate  D.     Get  a  lot  of  snap  in   the-  D  in   tlie  word   Darner.     Notice  the  ending  of  the  r.     It  finishes  downward] 


Plate  G.     The  capital  G  given  in  this  lesson  is  very  similar  in  form  to  the  small  letter  g. 


-i^     .^Jr^u,i/ned^£(/iu^ii^       ^ 


Plate  H.     The  first  part  of  tlie  H  in  this  lesson  is  a  curve.     The  last  stroke  begins  with  a  small  dot  or  oval  and 
is  made  downward. 


Plate  J.     The  J  in  this  lesson   is   somewhat   of  a  freak  character  but  it  can  be  made  with  a  lot  of  speed.     I  use 
it  much. 


Plate  K.     The  K  begins  like  the  H  we  have  just  had.     Notice  the  ending  of  the  small  s. 


Plate  L.     The  L  in  this  plate  begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  C  we   have  just  had.     I   like  this  letter  very 
much. 


Plate  M.     The  only  new  thing  we  have  in   this  plate  is  the  small  letter  t.     It  is  not  retraced  nor  crossed  like 
the  small  t  we  have  had,  but  is  similar  to  the  ending  t  we  have  had  in  previous  lessons. 


^     .^J3Bu4//i€^^6:^^iua^^       ^ 


Plate  N,     The  ending  of  the  s  in  the  word  Norris  comes  slightly  below  the  line. 


A   graceful   set  of   business  capitals  by    S.    M.    Blu 


Favorite  Lessons  of  Famous  Teachers 

No.  4 

By  C.  N.  Harer,  American  Business  College,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Students  derive  a  great  deal  of  good  from  drill  exercises  to  develop  letters,  espcciallv  from  exercises  that  maybe 
applied  to  a  number  of  letters. 

Exercise  1,  with  shght  modification,  develops  the  beginning  stroke  of  H  I  J  K  M  N  Q  LI  W  X  Y  Z,  therefore 
considerable  time  may  be  given  to  the  practice  of  the  exercise. 

The  student  should  pause  slightly  at  the  base  of  the  retraced  exercise,  in  order  to  make  the  down  stroke  com- 
paratively straight. 

In  making  the  stem  stroke  the  student's  attention  should  be  called  to  the  space  between  the  small  oval  and 
the   down   stroke. 

"Notice  arrow  in  first  stem  stroke."     Stem  stroke  should  end  with  pen  resting  on  paper. 

The  second  exercise  develops  the  correct  curve  to  the  second  part  of  the  K.  It  also  develops  case  and  free- 
dom. This  drill  may  also  be  used  for  the  letter  L.  In  making  the  letter  K,  before  starting  the  second  stroke,  the 
student  should  be  urged  to  place  his  hand  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  stem  stroke,  thereby  making  the  curve  of 
the  second  part  more  natural  and  easy. 

It  may  be  well  to  count  part  of  the  time  in  order  to  secure  speed  frcuu  the  slow  writer,  but  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  count  during  the  entire  period. 
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Qsse  L.  LasLy 


GL0RIA  SVANSON 


S  b  o  r  y     Jdv 


LETTERING    FOR    THE    MOVIES 

The  above  lettering  was  executed  by  Mr.  Olmstead  who  is  with  DeMille,  one  of 
the  largest  Art  Title  producers  in  the  West.  Mr.  Olmstead  is  a  former  student  of 
E.  S.  Lawyer,  of  the  Coast  College  of  Lettering.  Los  Angeles,  to  whom  we  are  obligated 
for  the  above  photographs.  Mr.  Lawyer  attended  the  Zanerian  College  some  years  ago. 
Young  persons  who  are  ambitions  to  become  fine  in  commercial  lettering  will  no  doubt 
find  lettering  for  the  movies  a  very  profitable  field. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  widespread  uses  of  Lettering — and  also  of  the 
wide  influence   of  the  m,oving  picture   on   the  arts. 


NEWS   NOTES 

James  L.  Fitzgerald,  of  Albany,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Leo- 
minster, Mass.,  High  School. 
Helen  F.  Hajmes  and  Sebina  E.  Mc- 
Grath  are  new  commercial  teachers  in 
the  High  School  at  Havana,  III. 
Charles  E.  Russell,  last  year  with 
Colby  Academy,  New  London,  N.  H., 
is  now  teaching  in  the  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
Military  Academy. 

Miss  Frances  Springer,  a  graduate  of 
the  l'J21  Normal  Class  of  the  Bay  Path 
Institute,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  now 
teaching  commercial  work  in  the 
Westport,  Conn.,  High  School. 
J.  W.  Westervelt,  of  the  Westervelt 
School,  London,  Ontario,  Canada, 
sent  us  a  club  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred subscriptions.  This  school  is  one 
of  many  in  Canada  that  are  giving 
unusual  attention  to  penmanship  and 
securing  excellent  results. 
v.  v.  Dunn,  instructor  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  _  Night  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
writes  a  beautiful  style  and  inspires 
his  students  with  much  of  his  own 
enthusiasm  for  fine  penmanship.  A 
recent  club  bears  testimony  of  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR. 

E.  C.  Ringold,  of  Draughon's  Business 
College,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  sent  us  a 
nice  club  of  subscriptions.  Mr.  Rin- 
gold is  doing  much  to  uphold  the 
reputation  of  the  Draughon's  chain  for 
good  penmanship.  Some  cards  re- 
cently received  were  written  in  a  very 
attractive  ornamental   style. 

D.  W.  Hoff,  of  the  Meadville,  Pa., 
Commercial  College,  has  been  famous 
as  a  penmanship  teacher  for  many 
years.  He  also  has  unusual  skill  in 
commercial  script  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. Plain  business  writing  is  not 
neglected  in  his  school,  and  a  good 
list  of  subscriptions  was  received  a 
few  days  ago. 

Brother  Rodolphe,  Masson  Academy, 
Danville,  P.  Q.,  recently  sent  a  club 
of  nineteen  subscribers  to  the  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR.  Penmanship 
receives  much  attention  in  the  schools 
of  Quebec,  and  Brother  Rodolphe  is 
one  of  several  teachers  who  write  well 
themselves  and  encourage  their  pu- 
pils to  bring  their  writing  up  to  the 
Certificate    standard. 

E.  E.  Winters,  formerly  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  is  now  teacher  of  penman- 
ship and  Principal  of  the  Commercial 
Department  in  the  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  Business  Institute,  M.  E. 
Davenport,  Manager.  Mr.  Winters 
writes  of  the  September  number  of 
the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  —  "If 
I  am  too  late  mail  me  an  extra,  and 
I'll  remit  for  it — I  need  it." 

A.  N.  Symmes,  of  the  Paris,  Texas, 
Commercial  College,  mentions  in  a 
recent  letter  that  before  students  in 
that  school  can  receive  a  diploma  they 
must  secure  the  Zaner  Method  Certi- 
ficate. As  a  result  the  students  are 
bringing  their  writing  up  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  This  plan  is 
now  followed  in  a  number  of  schools 
and  is  securing  uniformly  good  results. 


^         ^^i^r^UJ^/l^X^6'^/(U^f^  ^ 
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/^.  J.  Gmciner.  Parks  Business  College.  Denver,  Colo.,  sends  us  this 
"ca:'catured  alphabet."  This  will  be  good  practice  for  students.  Other  variations 
will  suggest  themselves. 


By   A.   M.   Wonnell,   Assistant   Supervisor   of   Penmanship,    Public   Schools,    Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
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Rene    Guillard,    Philadelphia,    writes   a    graceful   ornamental    style   as  well   as   a   good   business   hand. 
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NATIONAL    COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'   FEDERATION 

Officers,   1922 

Federation  Officers 

President — H.  E.  V.  Porter,  James- 
town, N.  Y. 

1st  Vice  President— C.  E.  Birch,  Su- 
pervisor of  Commercial  Education, 
Lawrence.  Kans. 

2nd  Vice  President — Miss  Nettie  Huff, 
Huff's  School  of  Expert  Business 
Training,   Kansas   City,  Mo. 

Secretary — John  Alfred  White,  Emer- 
ion    High   School.   Gary.   Ind. 

Treasurer— C.  A.  Faust.  1IJ34  N. 
Robey  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Executive  Committee 

H.  E.  V.  Porter.  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

Robert  A.  Grant.  Yeatman  High 
School.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chas.  T.  Smith.  Kansas  City  Business 
College.   Kansas   City,  Mo. 

Ivan  E.  Chapman.  Western  High 
School.   Detroit.   Mich. 

Private  Schools  Department 

President — A.  F.  Gates.  Waterloo 
Business  College.  Waterloo.  Iowa. 

Vice  President — W.  N.  Watson,  Lin- 
coln Business  College,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Secretary — Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  Editor. 
The  Business  Educator,  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Public  Schools  Department 

President — Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Direc- 
tor of  Commercial  Education,  Cin- 
cinnati,   Ohio. 

Vice  President — L.  Gilbert  Dake,  Sol- 
dan    High   School.   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Secretary — Eva  J.  Sullivan,  Junior  Col- 
lege, Kansas  City.  Mo. 

The  Business  Round  Table 

Chairman  —  E.  W.  Atkinson.  State 
Teachers'   College.   Maryville,  Mo, 

Vice  Chairman — R.  E.  Bloser,  Zaner- 
ian    College,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

Secretary — Lucy  L  Lawrence.  High 
School.  Vincennes.   Ind. 

Shorthand  Round  Table 

Ch,i;r;iian— W.  W.  Lewis.  Gregg 
.■xhool.   Chicago.   111. 

\:.  c  Chairman — D.  D.  Lessenberry. 
Allegheny  High  School.  Pitstburgh. 
i'.i. 

."^rr-(_-tary — Mrs.  May  B.  De\N'itt. 
!  rciwn's  Business  College.  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

The  1922  Convention  will  be  held 
in  Chicago 


Editor'al  Comments  on  the  St.   Louis 
Meeting,   Dec.  27-30,   1921 

jii^t  look  at  that  list  of  officers  of 
the  Federation  and  of  the  various  Sec- 
tictis  and  Department  for  next  year. 
and  you  will  see  that  the  cause  of 
ci  iinnercial  education  in  this  country 
i-  due  for  a  still  further  advance. 

P.ut  the  officers  for  this  present  year 
set   a   mark  for  efficient  work  and   an 


interesting  program  which  cannot  eas- 
ily be  surpassed.  President  Grant,  of 
the  Federation,  and  his  fellow  officers, 
Irving  R.  Garbett,  D.  W.  McMillan, 
C.  A.  Faust  and  John  Alfred  White, 
arranged  a  helpful  and  inspiring  pro- 
gram and  worked  out  the  details  so 
that  the  afifairs  of  the  Federation 
moved  smoothly  and  pleasantly  along 
all  through  the  week.  The  officers  of 
the  Private  Commercial  Schools'  De- 
partment, under  the  leadership  of 
.\rthur  F.  Tull,  were  on  hand  through- 
out the  meeting  to  guide  the  meetings 
of  that  section.  Some  of  the  officers 
of  other  sections  were  unavoidably 
kept  away  from  the  meeting,  but  the 
programs  had  been  arranged  and  were 
carried  out  as  planned. 

St.  Louis  proved  itself  a  fine  conven- 
tion city,  with  ample  hotel  accommo- 
dations, and  many  splendid  citizens 
willing  to  give  of  their  time  to  make 
the  convention  a  success.  Much  credit 
is  due  the  local  committee  of  arrange^ 
ments,  consisting  of  Harlan  Eugene 
Read,  chairman;  G.  A.  Hanke.  L.  Gil- 
bert Dake,  H.  B.  Lehman,  for  the 
many  pleasant  features  of  the  conven- 
tion. These  gentlemen  gave  liberally 
of  their  time  before  aiid  during  the 
convention,  and  gave  us  not  only  a 
pleasant  stay  in  the  city  but  many 
interesting  features  not  scheduled  on 
the  program.  On  Tuesday  a  group  of 
teachers  were  taken  to  visit  the  Sim- 
mons Hardware  Company  and  at  the 
same  time  another  group  visited  the 
First  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  local  committee  not  only  provided 
guides  but  arranged  for  the  officers  of 
the  institutions  to  explain  the  works 
to  the  visiting  teachers. 

The  Outlook  for  Commercial 
Education 

The  real  test  of  any  convention  is 
its  result  during  the  next  few  months 
or  years  on  the  lives  of  the  persons 
attending  it.  or  reading  about  it.  A 
convention  should  not  be  merely  an 
experience  meeting  at  which  are  re- 
counted the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the 
past,  but  a  conference  at  which  plans 
are  made  for  the  future.  It  is  not 
merely  a  parade  of  veterans  to  show 
what  they  can  do,  but  a  drill  ground 
where  new  tactics  are  learned.  The 
St.  Louis  meeting  seems  to  meet  this 
requirement  quite  well.  Not  much 
time  was  taken  in  telling  what  a  great 
person  any  speaker  was  or  what  a 
marvelous  school  he  had;  but  several 
excellent  teachers,  and  some  men  who 
have  had  marked  success,  outlined  the 
plans  and  methods  they  are  using. 
The  program  seemed  unusually  well 
thought  out  and  w-ell  balanced:  the 
talks  or  discussions  in  each  section 
being  planned  especially  for  persons 
who  naturally  attend  that  section. 

Perhaps  the  high  water  mark  of  the 


meeting  was  the  address  given  on 
Thursday  evening  by  Ex-Governor 
Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.  Gov.  Ferris  has  small  sym- 
pathy with  the  educator  in  public  or 
private  school  who  thinks  more  of 
getting  or  giving  degrees  than  he  does 
of  mental  power.  His  talk  was  well 
calculated   to   make   his   hearers  think. 

Among  the  private  school  men  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  to 
regard  the  present  business  depression 
as  something  inevitable  and  something 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  The 
result  is  an  attitude  of  waiting  until 
business  conditions  improve,  mean- 
while accepting  smaller  enrollments 
and  lower  profits  as  inevitable. 

\  number  of  exceptions  in  this  atti- 
tude were  to  be  found,  however,  and 
a  few  schools  report  a  larger  attend- 
ance and  better  business  this  year  than 
they  had  last  year  or  ever  before.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  business  colleges 
right  now  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions. 
This  period  of  adjustment  will  doubt- 
less work  a  hardship  to  some  schools, 
but  those  schools  which  meet  the  new 
conditions  will  be  unusually  prosper- 
ous. 

Is  it  not  time  that  business  college 
men  should  abandon  the  attitude  that 
they  are  the  creatures  of  business,  the 
followers  and  explainers  of  business 
customs  and  practices,  and  should  take 
their  rightful  place  as  leaders  in  busi- 
ness and  originators  of  business 
practice? 


C.  L.  Michael,  of  the  Phoenix  Union 
High  School,  is  doing  much  to  ad- 
vance good  penmanship  in  Arizona. 
During  the  past  summer  Mr.  Michael 
conducted  enthusiastic  Zaner  Method 
Writing  Classes  in  the  Northern  Ari- 
zona Normal  School  at  Flagstaff,  and 
now  he  reports  that  they  have  five 
big  penmanship  classes  in  the  high 
School.  Success  to  Mr.  Michael  in 
the  goo  work  he  is  doing. 

H.  G.  Griffin,  last  year  head  of  the 
commercial  work  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Marj-ville,  Missouri,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Pitts- 
burg, Pa,,  schools. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 
Alhambra,  California 


a  hiiiiuirriiis  ill 

H 


Flight  From  the  Mountains 

When  jolly  old  G.  \V.  Brown  was  in 
a  hiiiiuirriiis  mood,  which  was  most  of 
the  time,  he  used  to 
quote  with  mock  sol- 
emnity, a  passage  of 
apochryphal  scripture, 
which,  as  1  recall  it. 
ran  something  like 
this:  "And  they  shall 
flee  from  the  Moun- 
tain s  of  Hepsedam 
where  the  lion  roar- 
eth,  behemoth  snort 
eth,  and  the  whangdoodle  mourneth 
for  her  firstborn."  This  solemn  non- 
sense of  G.  W.'s  came  queerly  to  mind 
the  other  day  when  I  turned  my  back 
upon  the  rugged  escarpments  of  the 
Siskiyous  and  laid  my  course  toward 
the  placid  land  of  palms  and  oranges 
seven  hundred  miles  to  southward. 
One  may  infer  that  those  "Mountains 
of  Hepsedam,"  aside  from  their  feral 
population  of  lions  and  whangdoodles, 
were  a  fairly  good  place  to  flee  from, 
which  is  more  or  less  the  case  with  my 
Siskiyous  in  the  winter  season.  For 
it  is  in  this  season  that  the  counter 
trades  come  pouring  in  from  the 
humid  Pacific  to  drop  their  si.x  or 
eight  feet  of  rainfall  upon  the 
drenched  slopes  of  the  Northwest 
Coast.  On  the  higher  ridges,  back 
from  the  ocean  shore,  the  rainy  deluge 
becomes  a  tremendous  overcap  of 
snow  sufficient  to  make  parlous  times 
for  all  roving  creatures,  whether  they 
be  mourning  whangdoodles  or  mere 
meandering   schoolmasters. 

So  it  was  that  I  was  rather  daring 
Fate  to  defer  my  get-away  from  this 
snow-marooned  winter  land  till  mid- 
December.  Twenty  feet  of  snow  on 
Wild  Grass  Ridge  might  have  made 
my  Pasadena  Chrsitmas  turkey  seem 
very  far  away  indeed,  and  set  the 
plaint  of  certain  expectant  grandkid- 
dies  to  harrowing  the  air  with  sadly 
pathetic  measures.  However,  this  was 
all  happily  escaped.  A  fairer,  sweeter 
day  was  never  born  of  dawn  than  the 
one  ushered  in  on  that  Deceubor 
morning  when  I  turned  my  back  upon 
the  Klamath.  So  mild  was  the  weather 
mood  that  overcoats  were  an  absurd- 
ity and  gloves  an  affectation.  Our 
modus  propulsus  was  a  mountain 
stage,  strong  as  a  dray  and  built  in 
South  Bend.  Indiana,  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  One  Hoss  Shay.  The 
power  was  provided  by  four  sleek, 
super  stage-horses  weighing  at  least 
twelve  hundred  each  and  trained  to 
their  job.  Our  whip  was  a  Jehu  of 
parts,  who  in  the  matter  of  lechnic 
and  picturcsepicness  of  speech  and  as- 
pect need  not  take  a  back  seat  for  any 
Hank  Monk  that  ever  lived.  Cracked 
Jehu's  whip  like  a  rifle,  and  away  we 
went  clattering  down  the  grade  and 
rumbling  out  upon  the  big  new  sus- 


pension bridge  at  Martin's  Ferry, 
which  spans  the  Klamath  IT.J  feet 
above  the  seething  waters.  Then  came 
the  upward  plunge  into  the  silent 
depths  of  the  vast  fir  forest  that  cloaks 
the  steep  mountain  slopes  south  of  the 
river.  The  roads  were  heavy  from  re- 
cent rains  and  the  way  was  so  steep 
that  even  our  noble  Percheron  geld- 
ings must  needs  jiause  for  breath 
every  few  hundred  feet.  With  each 
loop  of  our  upward  progress,  the  wind- 
ing gorge  of  the  old  Klamath  dropped 
further  below  us.  while  more  and 
more,  through  the  widening  vistas  of 
the  fir  tops,  rose  to  the  northward  the 
sun-glinted  peaks  of  the  Siskiyous. 
Three  hours  of  this  nine-mile  climb  out 
of  the  nether  world,  brought  us  out 
upon  the  scrubby  chapparals  of  Wild 
Grass  Ridge,  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  old  Pacific,  now  visible  in  a  narrow 
blue  ribbon  far  to  westward.  Twenty 
miles  to  the  east,  ran  the  long  line  of 
the  Salmon  and  Trinity  Mountains,  al- 
ready peaked  and  flecked  with  the 
early  snows.  For  a  dozen  miles  more 
our  way  followed  this'  lofty  ridge, 
now  plunging  into  scraps  of  dense  for- 
est, and  anon  coming  out  upon  the 
brink  of  fir-feathered  abysses  shudder- 
inglv  far  below,  with  little  white  ravel- 
ings  of  streams  down  in  their  lower 
angles.  It  would  be  a  great  country 
for  acroplaning.  though,  in  the  sage 
language  of  Darius  Green,  there  might 
not  be  "such  a  thundering  sight  of  fun 
in  it  when  you  come  to  light." 

.\nd  so  for  hours  and  hours  we  car- 
eened along  this  very  roof  of  the  far 
flung,  sun-lit  world,  till  at  last  with  the 
suddenness  of  magic,  we  broke  away 
from  gorge  and  forest  and  castled 
rock,  and  came  out  upon  a  fair  smooth 
velvet  area  of  rounded  hills  covered 
with  thousands  of  sheep — one  of  the 
greatest  ranges  in  all  the  Northwest. 
Three  miles  of  a  winding  descent 
through  these  short-clipped  hills 
brought  us  to  a  spic-and-span  combi- 
nation of  ranch-house  and  hostelry 
called  "Tomlinson's,"  where  we  were 
to  halt  for  the  night.  We  are  now  at 
the  low;er  edge  of  the  Bald  Hills,  as 
this  high-perched  sheen  range  is 
called,  and  at  the  upper  fringe  of  the 
vast  redwood  forests  through  which, 
on  the  morrow,  we  arc  to  make  our 
seventeen-mile  descent   to  the  sea. 

Just  at  sunrise,  and  under  clearest 
skies,  we  scrambled  to  our  places  in  a 
fresh  stage,  and  were  soon  plunged  in 
the  twilight  gloom  of  what  is  the  most 
ancient  and  impressive  primeval  forest 
to  be  fnuncj  on  all  this  earth.  No 
brush  of  artsit  or  puny  pen  of  any 
writing  man  can  put  to  canvas  or 
paper  what  the  dullest  soul  is  made  to 
feel  in  the  inner  depths  of  these  tre- 
mendous woods.  Can  you  imagine  a 
mere  tree  which  could  completely  em- 
bosom   the    Bunker    Hill    Monument 


and  still  project  above  it  another  hun- 
dred feet  of  pyramided  greenery?  I: 
this  forest  there  are  thousands  of  such 
trees.  They  were  already  giants  whe  i 
L.ondon  was  a  squalid  village  anl 
when  Alcuin  taught  in  the  halls 
Charlemagne.  I  have  journeyed  a  bit 
in  Maine  and  in  the  lakeshore  states 
and  in  the  Appalachians.  Here  ani 
there  I  have  seen  vestiges  of  the  old- 
time  Colonial  forests,  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  towering  redwoods.  Xhc 
most  venerable  of  the  eastern  wood-; 
seem  but  brushwood.  But  the  iniprej- 
siveness  of  the  redwoods  is  not  in  th; 
mere  size  of  their  boles  or  the  upwar^l 
reach  of  their  lacy  spires.  They  stani 
so  near  together  that  beyond  a  iew 
hundred  feet,  all  the  world  is  shut  oui. 
There  is  only  a  solid  background  of 
their  brindled  trunks,  a  tangle  of 
tufted  sword  fern  at  its  base,  and  the 
proscenium  arch  a  mass  of  subdued 
greenery,  with  here  and  there  th  ■ 
merest  fleck  of  intervening  sky.  Ther  ■ 
is  no  landscape,  and  the  very  eartli 
itself,  is  as  far  from  thought  as  it  is 
in  a  cathedral.  Far  above  us.  the  sun 
was  shining  gloriously  from  a  cloud- 
less sky,  but  we  knew  this  only  when 
an  occasional  fugitive  beam  worked 
its  way  down  through  the  overhangini^ 
canopy  and  made  a  spotlight  feature 
of  some  graceful  fern  clump.  Througli 
the  whole  of  our  si.x-hour  ride  down 
through  these  sylvan  isles,  it  was  un- 
interrupted  twilight. 

At  last  we  emerged  suddenly  int'i 
mid-day  sunlight,  with  the  rumblini^ 
billows  of  the  old  Pacific  tossing  uii 
their  spume  but  a  rifle  shot  away. 
Here  we  gave  a  wearied  goodbye  ti 
the  lumbering  horse  vehicle  and,  in  :i 
luxurious  high-powered  auto  stagt, 
were  soon  swinging  along  the  fine  new 
highway  that  our  beneficent  I'ncI'' 
Sam  has  carved  upon  the  clifTs  that 
tower  above  the  rocky  breaker-line  oi 
the  Northwest  Coast.  This  wonderful 
last  leg  of  our  journey  deserves  a  de 
script'on  all  to  itself,  but  it  will  liav.' 
to  wait,  .-^.t  five  o'clock  we  bowled 
into  Eureka,  the  thriving  lumber  me 
tropolis  on  Humboldt  F^ay,  and  tb' 
northern  terminus  of  the  Northwest- 
crn  Pacific,  and  the  dreamy  old  Kla 
math  countrv  ninety  miles  awav. 


Lincoln  and     The  supreme  power  lo 
Washington     good    in    this    world    i 
human     example.       No 
the  protests  and  prayers  and  preeept- 
and    preachings    of   all    the    house-toii 
shoutcrs    in    the    world    will    have    a 
much   efTcct   in   keeping   men   and   wo 
luen  good,  as  one  supremely  fine  an 
beautiful  life  lived  out  in  the  full  sighv 
of  mankind.     The  virtue  of  the  worl 
is  not  kept  alight  by  the  flambeaux  oi 
its   moralists   and   theologians   but    b 
the    radiant    souls    of    its    saints    an^ 
heroes.       That     is     the     great     trut! 
wrapped  up  in  the  homely  old  maxim 
"Example   is   better   than   precept." 

The  Power  that  exercises  the  pre 
rogalivc  of  choosing  the  world's  saint 
appears  to  have  not  yet  found  an; 
man  or  woman  of  .^meric.^  that  i 
deems  worthy  of  the  halo  Hut  thi 
young  land  has  produced  at  least  thr? 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 


OUTLINES    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND 

SUPERVISORS 

'By    H.   A.    Roush,   Wilmington,    Del., 

High  School 

This  series  will  continue  tiirough  the  year, 
and  will  cover  the  work  in  all  grades.  Mr. 
'Roush  is  a  skillful  penman  and  an  experienced 
'teacher  oi  penmanship.  His  suggestions  for 
teaching  penmanship  will,  we  are  sure,  be  of 
interest  to  supervisors  and  teachers  everywhere. 

A   DEVICE 

For    Measuring    Handwriting    in    the 

Grammar  Grades  and  High 

School 

;  It  is  assumed  that  the  pupils  have 
'been  taught  arm  or  muscular  move- 
'ment  writing  in  the  preceding  grades. 
To  correctly  rate  writing,  equal  credit 
should  be  given  to  each  essential, 
thereby  rating  the  Process  of  Execu- 
tion as  well  as  the  Finished  Product. 
Below  is  an  outline  of  the  essentials 
to  be  considered  and  their  relative 
weight: 

Essentials  for  Rating  Writing 

Relative  \\'eight 

1.     Position   1 

:  2.     Movement    1 

|3.     Speed   or  Rhythm 1 

4.     Form   and   Arrangement 1 

Total  Weight   4 

Position    should     be    rated    by     the 

.teacher   while   the    pupils   are   writing. 

i  The  correct  position  as  explained  later 
is  the  standard  for  all  the  grades.  The 

I  teacher  must  exercise  her  judgment  as 
to    how    nearly    the    pupil    approaches 

I  this  standard,  and  determine  the  rat- 
ing accordingly.     It  is  best   to   secure 

I,  this  mark  without  previous  announce- 

;  ment  to  the  class  that  it  is  to  be  taken. 
Movement  should  be  rated  by  the 
teacher  while  the  pupils  are  writing. 
A  slightly  higher  standard  of  move- 
ment should  be  required  in  each  suc- 
ceeding grade.  Good  judgment  and  a 
knowledge  of  muscular  movement  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  rate 
it.  If  the  teacher  does  not  know  mus- 
cular movement,  how  can  she  hope  to 
teach  it?  Better  still,  she  should  be 
skilled  in  its  use. 

Speed  or  Rhythm  should  be  rated  by 
the  teacher  by  timing  the  pupils  while 
they  are  writing.  A  watch  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  All  pupils 
should  begin  writing  when  the  signal 
is  given  to  start  and  should  continue 
writing  until  the  signal  is  given  to 
stop.  This  essential  can  be  easily  and 
definitely  rated.  A  comparison  of  the 
speed  scales  will  show  the  slightly 
higher  standard  required  in  each  suc- 
ceeding grade. 

Position.  Movement,  and  Speed  or 
Rhythm  Comprehend  the  Process  of 
Execution. 

Form  and  Arrangement  should  be 
rated  by  the  teacher  from  the  appear- 


ance of  the  pupils'  papers.  The  same 
papers  are  to  be  rated  in  Form  and 
Arrangement  which  have  previously 
been  rated  in  Movement  and  Speed  or 
Rhythm.  Read  and  study  the  expla- 
nation of  the  elements  of  form  and 
arrangement.  Exercise  good  judg- 
ment and  care  in  comparing  your 
specimens  with  the  "Scales  and  Stand- 
ards" in  order  to  determine  the  rating 
in  form  and  arrangement.  Special 
consideration,  as  explained  later,  must 
be  given  to  any  writing  which  is  ex- 
treme in  type  or  style.  By  referring 
to  the  passing  form  required  by  the 
scales  and  standards,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  standard  of  form  and  arrange- 
ment, or  quality,  is  practically  the 
same  for  all  grades,.  The  percent 
shown  above  the  specimens  will,  there- 
fore, be  the  rating  for  all  the  grades, 
including   the   High   School. 

Form  and  arrangement  comprehend 
the  finished  product. 

The  ratings  for  handwriting  may  be 
obtained  from  a  test  given  during  the 
formal  writing  period,  from  written 
work  done  during  the  day,  or  from  a 
combination   of  the   two. 


SUGGESTIONS 

From  a  Bulletin  issued  by  R.  W.  Carr, 

Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Park- 

ersburg,  W.  Va. 

The  HABIT  of  writing  well  is  fully 
as  important  as  the  ABILITY  to  do 
so. 

You  should  take  time  enough  to 
have  your  pupils  criticise  their  work. 
Mere  practice  without  intelligent  criti- 
cism is  practicall}'  worthless. 

The  best  writers  in  any  class  are 
those  whose  touch  is  easy  and  light. 
This  light  touch  is  very  necessary  for 
good  work.  Urge  your  pupils  to  cul- 
tivate  it. 

Good  blackboard  writing  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  learn.  A  little  study  and  prac- 
tice daily  for  a  few  weeks  will  work 
wonders.  A  teacher  cannot  expect 
to  teach  writing  successfully  without 
making  constant  use  of  the  black- 
board. To  be  a  good  blackboard 
writer  is  a  constant  source  of  satis- 
faction to  the  teacher,  an  example  to 
her  pupils  and  inspiration  to  all  be- 
holders. 

Co-operation  of  teachers  other  than 
the  regular  writing  teachers  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  teaching  of 
writing  in  the  departmental  grades. 
Xot  only  must  the  regular  teacher  of 
penmanship  be  continually  on  her 
guard  lest  the  instruction  she  so  care- 
fully gives  during  the  writing  lesson 
be  forgotten  during  the  written  work 
in  other  subjects  but,  all  the  other 
teachers  must  be  on  their  guard  also. 
A  weak  teacher  here  will  tear  down 
the  good  habits  we  are  trying  to  teach 
must  faster  than  we  can  possibly  hope 
to  build  them  up. 


MARSHALL 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

great  souls  who  will  stand  out  before 
all  future  generations  as  models  of 
glorious  and  supreme  manhood.  These 
men  are  George  Washington,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Perhaps  neither  of  these  men  attained 
in  their  work-a-day  lives  to  that  su- 
preme moral  and  spiritual  perfection 
that  would  entitle  their  effigies  to  be 
set  up  in  those  sacred  niches  reserved 
for  the  simon  pure  saints;  (one  might 
imagine  their  kindly  shades  smiling 
humorously  at  the  idea),  but  .Ameri- 
cans have  spontaneously,  and  with  one 
voice,  chosen  these  great  souls  to  be 
the  Nation's  ideals  of  manhood  and 
citizenship,  and  this  means  more  to 
our  land  than  the  distant  virtues  of  all 
the  musty  saints  that  have  ever  been 
officially   canonized  and   holoed. 

This  present  month  of  February 
brings  to  us  the  birthdays,  only  a  few 
days  apart,  of  two  of  these  supreme 
men.  There  should  not  be  a  school 
in  all  the  land  that  does  not,  for  at 
least  one  half  day,  turn  away  from  its 
regular  routine  to  lead  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  its  pupils  to  a  contemplation 
and  comparison  of  the  life  and  work 
of  these  mighty  Americans.  February 
12  falls  on  Sunday  this  year.  Give 
the  last  session  of  the  preceding  Fri- 
day to  Lincoln,  and  the  afternoon,  pre- 
ceding Wednesday,  February  23,  to 
Washngton.  Let  the  exercises  stress 
the  beautiful  and  thrilling  youth  life  of 
both  men.  In  this  connection,  let  me 
recommend  Mace's  Beginners'  His- 
tory of  the  United  States.  This  wise 
book  teaches  history  mainly  through 
biography.  Its  simple  and  charming 
accounts  of  both  heroes  might,  as  a 
general  reading  lesson,  provide  the 
framework  of  discussion  for  both  days. 
What  youth,  rich  or  poor,  will-  not 
thrill  to  the  vivid  account  of  how  the 
virile  Washington,  like  our  immortal 
Roosevelt,  through  sheer  manliness, 
overcame  the  misfortune  of  fortunate 
birth,  to  stand  as  the  commanding 
figure  of  his  generation?  What  young 
American  democrat  with  a  soul,  does 
not  glory  in  followng  the  course  of 
the  humble  strong-hearted  Lincoln, 
from  his  windowless  cabin  in  the 
Kentucky  woods  to  the  marble  halls 
of  the  W'hite  House,  where  he  was  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  his  country,  and  the 
most  tenderly  loved  human  figure  in 
the  world? 

Men  of  the  schools!  You  cannot 
afford  to  let  this  red-letter  month  of 
the  new  year  pass  without  rendering 
to  the  hopeful  youth  in  your  charge, 
this  service  of  patriotism  and  inspira- 
tion. Maj'  it  not  be  hoped  that  you 
can  see  your  way  clear  to  drop  for  a 
few  brief  hours  the  materialistic  mat- 
ters of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  arith- 
metic and  the  rest,  to  drink  from  the 
waters  of  the  Higher  Fountain?  I, 
for  one,  hope  so. 


James  E.  Brown,  last  year  with  the 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Business  College,  is 
to  be  next  year  with  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton     Business     College,     Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
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National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO.,  DECEMBER  27,  28.  29,  30,  1921 


PRESIDENT  S  ADDRESS 
The  Progress  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion 

Twenty  years  ago  thi-s  Federation 
met  in  St.  Louis.  At  that  time  there 
was  only  one  high  school  for  whites 
in  St.  Louis.  Only  one  teacher  in  our 
public  school  system  gave  any  time 
to  the  teaching  of  commercial  sub- 
jects. Typewriting  was  not  taught, 
and  no  serious  attempt  was  made  ti> 
train  stenographers  and  other  prac 
tical  office  workers. 

Today,  nearly  one  hundred  commer 
cial  teachers  are  employed  in  the  St 
Louis  public  schools.  The  high  schoLpl 
that  had  only  one  commercial  teacher 
twenty  years  ago  now  employs  mori 
than  twenty  commercial  instructors. 
While  great  progress  has  been  made 
during  these  twenty  years  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  private  schools  have 
also  made  noteworthy  advancement, 
and  there  are  more  good  private  com- 
mercial schools  in  St.  Louis  today 
than  at  any  time  in  the  city's  history. 
What  is  true  of  St.  Louis  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  true  of  nearly  every  city  in 
this  country.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  although  commercial  training  was 
almost  unknown  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  twenty  years  ago,  there 
is  scarcely  a  great  college  or  univer- 
sity today  that  does  not  have  its  de- 
])artiiiciit  of  comnuTce  and  finance, 
A  Needed  Service  from  the  Colleges 
and  Universities 

This  marked  increase  in  the  demand 
for  commercial  training  in  practically 
all  classes  of  schools,  and  especially  in 
the  secondary  schools,  has  created  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  teachers  of 
business  subjects.  The  colleges  and 
universities,  with  some  noteworthy  ex- 


HARLAN  EUGENE  READ,  ST.  LOUIS 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
1921,      He    and    his    committee    did    their    work 
well,   and   set  a  pace   that    (see  below) 

ccptions.  hold  that  it  is  not  their 
proper  function  to  give  teacher-train- 
ing courses  in  the  technical  business 
subjects  usually  found  in  the  second- 
ary school.  This  means  that  a  large 
number  of  teachers — often  university 
graduates  —  enter  the  commercial 
teaching  field  each  year  with  exactly 
the  same  training  in  the  technical  busi- 
ness subjects  as  is  given  to  boys  and 
girls  in  our  secondary  schools  as  a 
preparation  for  the  minor  clerical  and 
stenographic   positions. 

Since    only   a   small    percent    of    the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  country  will  find 


it    possible   to    take   a   college   coufS' 
the    colleges    and    universities    shoul 
endeavor  to  reach  these  boys  and  girl 
in  the  most  effective  manner  possibl 
by    supplying    the    secondary    school 
with  trained  instructors  of  the  higher 
type — not    alone    in    science,    histor; 
language,    and     mathematics,    but 
every  subject  worthy  of  a  place  in  th 
secondary    school    curriculum.      Th 
does   not   contemplate   that   any   va| 
able     commercial     subject     should 
omitted     from     consideration.       Su 
great    educational    institutions    at    C< 
lumbia    University,    the    University 
California,   the   University   of  Wiscoi 
sin,    the    University    of    Chicago,    an 
others  that  could  be  mentioned,   ha\ 
indicated    by    the    extension    of    thei 
business  courses  that  this  viewpoint 
likely   to   prevail. 

Better  Supervision   Needed 

There  are  a  number  of  causes  whii 
contribute  to  the  present  status  > 
commercial  education  and  make  tli 
need  for  the  employment  of  supervi,- 
ors  of  commercial  branches  in  on 
larger  cities  and  in  the  various  stat 
departments  of  education  seem 
pcrative.  Since  only  a  few  of  the  un 
vcrsities  offer  training  in  all  of  tl 
business  subjects  taught  in  the  se 
ondary  school,  and  since  the  existiii 
teacher-training  courses  are  whol' 
inadequate  to  train  a  suflicient  nnm1)i 
of  commercial  teachers  to  meet  tl 
present  demand,  many  teachers  mu- 
be  employed  with  inadequate  prepare 
tion  for  their  work. 

The  supervisor — a  specialist  in  tli 
science  of  business  and  in  teachin 
methods — can  do  much  to  unify  tli 
work  and  correct  defective  teachin,u 
But  when  and  how  are  we  to  get  the.' 
needed  improvements?  Those 
gaged  in  administrative  school  wor 
are  in  a  favorable  position  to  ask  ft 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Advertising  a  Business  College 


By  HARRY  S.  BASFORD, 

inager  of  the  National  Advertising  Servii 
X424  Lawrence  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 


No.   2.     Folders,  Mailing   Cards 
and  Booklets 

I'vlnled  advertising  in  the  form  oi 
iul>'«  IS.  booklets  and  mailing  cards  is 
llu  ammunition  that  is  commonly 
used  to  carry  on  a  ca:npaign  to  the 
names  on  a  mailing  list  of  young 
people,  who  are  regarded  as  prospec- 
ti\i    students. 

K\ery  school  has  such  a  list  of  pros- 
pects, gathered  from  various  sources, 
such  as  inquiries  from  newspaper  or 
magazine  advertising,  names  sent  by 
students  or  friends  of  the  schools  or 
lists  of  High  School  and  grammar 
grade  graduates  and  of  teachers  that 
may  be  purchased  outright,  from  deal- 
ers in  mailing  lists,  covering  any  state 
in  the  Union. 

L'sually  such  a  list  costs  consider- 
:able  money  to  secure,  and  it  becomes 
an  interesting  problem  to  make  the 
investment  a  profitable  one.  A  school 
in  the  middle  west  recently  wrote  me 
as  follows:  "Wish  your  consulting 
service  could  find  me  some  more  inex- 
pensive medium  than  newspapers  and 
magazines,  which  average  one  dollar  a 
reply  and  $18  to  $2.5  an  enrollment. 
These  figures  might  not  even  he  ex- 
cessive if  we  could  calculate  each  en- 
rollment staying  the  full  term."  This 
statement  is  almost  typical  of  the  sit- 
uation faced  by  every  school  manager, 
with  some  changes  in  the  estimated 
cost  of  replies  and  enrollments  from 
names  secured  by  advertising.  My  re- 
ply to  this  letter  suggested  that  the 
gist  of  the  matter  lies  rather  in  the 
selection  of  the  publications  and  the 
kind  of  copy  used,  than  in  the  ques- 
tionnig  of  publications  as  being  good 
advertising  mediums. 

Folders,  mailing  cards  and  booklets 
have  always  had  an  important  place  in 
business  college  advertising  and  right- 
fully so.  for  they  often  take  the  place 
of  lengthy  letters  and  can  be  made  to 
emphasize  a  point  regarding  the 
school  without  detracting  from  the 
main  subject  of  an  accompanying  let- 
ter. They  are  also  excellent  for 
arousing  or  reviving  interest  in  the 
school  and  stimulating  direct  inquiries 
from  young  people. 

This  explanation  of  their  usefulness 
suggests,  too,  the  elements  that  make 
up  a  successful  piece  of  advertising  of 
this  nature.  Whether  in  the  form  of  a 
folder,  mailing  card  or  booklet,  such 
advertising  should  feature  one  par- 
ticular thing,  one  feature  of  the  school 
or  one  point  of  possible  common  in 
terest  between  the  prospect  and 
school.  It  should  not  undertake  to 
outline  all  the  work  or  courses  of  the 
school.  The  aim  should  be  rather  to 
lead  the  reader  to  ask  for  further  and 
more  detailed  information,  to  revive  a 
former  or  lagging  interest,  and  to 
serve  as  an  opening  for  the  personal 
correspondence  that  is  almost  always 


An  effective  cover  design  for  folder  or  mailing 
ard.  The  original  was  printed  in  dark  blue 
'ith   pink   lettering   and   border. 


necessary  to  enroll  a  student  living 
outside  the  immediate  sphere  of  in- 
fluence of  the  school,  that  is  the  city 
or  town  in  which  it  is  located. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  subjects 
that  may  properly  be  covered  by  ad- 
vertising of  the  kind  described,  I  give 
below  the  titles  of  a  number  of  fold- 
ers, etc.,  that  have  been  used  by  var- 
ious schools  during  the  past  few  years. 
Some  of  these  go  back  to  war  times 
and  many  school  men  will  recognize 
in  some  of  these  titles,  advertising  that 
they  have  themselves  used: 

"Be  a   Private   Secretary." 
"Wanted — By  the  U.  S.  Government, 

10,000    Stenographers." 
"Minutes  are   Dollars." 
"Who  Will  Take  Their  Places?"^ 
"What  are  You  Going  To  Do?" 
"Choosing   a    Vocation." 
"There's   a   Position   for   You." 
"The    Ambitious    Teacher    Can    Do 

Anything." 
"The  Rise  of  Artie  W'ise." 
"Mary  Ambitius — Her  Story." 
"Facts  About  Business  Training." 
"The      Field     of      the      Commercial 

School." 
"Si.x     Reasons     Why     You     Should 

Take  a  Commercial  Course." 


"Teachers  Succeed  in  Oflice  Posi- 
tions." 

"Prosperity    is    Coming." 

"When  Your  Boy  or  Girl  Leaves 
Home." 

These  titles  will  serve  to  indicate 
just  what  I  mean  about  the  purpose 
of  this  direct  by  mail  advertising. 
Some  of  the  folders,  etc.,  enumerated 
above  have  been  used  in  very  large 
quantities  and  with  signal  success,  by 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful schools  in  this  country. 

In  planning  mail  advertising,  it  is 
important  to  remember  just  the  class 
of  young  people  who  will  read  it.  The 
card  or  folder  that  would  be  suited  to 
teachers,  who  might  be  interested  in 
preparing  for  office  positions  would 
not  be  adapted  to  grammar  grade 
graduates,  who  would  consider  an 
office  position  from  an  entirely  differ- 
ent point  of  view  and  who  must  be 
influenced,  if  at  all,  along  quite  differ- 
ent lines. 

A  list  of  boys  requires  different  ad- 
vertising than  a  list  made  up  wholly 
of  girls,  although  advertising  may  be 
prepared  to  appeal  with  equal  force  to 
both.  K\\  old  list  of  names  that  has 
been  used  for  several  years  requires 
advertising  different  from  any  other. 
Such  a  list  has  largely  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  any  further  value  can 
only  be  secured  by  strenuous  methods. 
You  must  explode  a  bomb  shell,  as  it 
were  of  such  startling  interest  that  the 
few  prospects  left  will  respond  quick- 
ly. In  this  way  you  can  clear  the  list 
of  all  dead  timber,  taking  all  names 
from  the  list  that  do  not  respond. 

All  mail  advertising  should  stand 
the  acid  test  of  clearness.  Every  sen 
tence  should  be  easily  understood,  in 
fact,  "fool  proof,"  so  that  no  one  could 
possibly  misunderstand  the  meaning. 
It  should  fairly  scintillate  with  life 
and  personality,  treating  the  subject 
from  the  reader's  point  of  view  and 
in  such  common  words  that  the  force 
will  not  he  di:ninished  because  the  idea 
is  not  clear.  The  folder,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  carries  the  message,  and 
upon  it  rests  the  possibility  of  results 
Too  much  time  or  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  get  such  advertising  correct 
in  every  detail.  I  have  often  thought 
when  I  saw  an  inexperienced  or  ignor- 
ant advertising  man  spending  money 
foolishly  for  the  firm  that  employed 
him,  "That  man  ought  to  be  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  spending  his  own 
money,  for  advertising."  Such  a 
change  would  convince  him  of  his 
faulty  methods. 

.\dvertising  may  be  regarded  as  a 
two-edged  sword,  for  so  'letimes  it 
cuts  backwards  with  terrible  results. 
The  public  is  critical,  and  any  state- 
ment that  does  not  seem  reasonable 
may  spoil  the  entire  effect  of  an  other- 
wise good  piece  of  advertising. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in 
tuition  rates  during  the  past  few  years, 
with  the  tendency  upward,  and  such  a 
change  appeals  to  the  school  manager 
as  a  fit  subject  for  some  special  ad- 
vertising. Indeed  it  is,  but  some 
school  men  are  really  so  close  to  their 
own  businesses  that  'they  cannot  take 
a  broad  view  of  the  subject.     For  in- 
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stance,  a  school  decides  to  raise  rates 
on  a  certain  date  and  puts  out  quite  a 
flashy  announcement  of  the  fact  that 
on  such  a  date  rates  will  be  advanced 
25%,  giving  as  the  reason  that  first- 
class  instruction  cannot  be  given  at 
the  present  lower  rates.  The  date  set 
for  the  change  is  several  months 
ahead  and  students  are  strongly  urged 
to  come  in  now'  and  enroll  at  the  lower 
rates,  before  they  are  advanced.  Now. 
the  reader  might  very  easily  get  just 
the  opposite  idea  from  that  desired 
by  the  school  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  instruction  would  be 
inferior  if  he  enrolled  now. 

There  is  another  pont  in  a  situation 
like  this,  that  I  was  recently  requested 
to  give  an  opinion  on.  If  the  position 
of  the  school  is  correct,  that  is,  if  the 
statement  is  true  that  instruction  of  a 
certain  quality  cannot  be  given  at 
present  prices,  then  it  would  be  un 
profitable  to  enroll  students  any  longer 
at  the  low  rate  and  the  subject  would 
not  require  any  extensive  advertising, 
when  rates  were  raised. 

.Many  schools  have  found  that  the 
commercial  courses  of  the  public 
school  were  making  inroads  upon  their 
business  and  I  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare some  advertising  that  would  tend 
to  present  the  situation  in  a  favorable 
light  for  commercial  schools.  I  rea- 
lized at  once  that  this  was  a  delicate 
problem.  No  one  can  or  should  com- 
bat our  public  school  system  for  pri- 
vate gain.  Such  a  course  would  prove 
a  veritable  boomerang.  After  consid- 
erable study,  I  prepared  a  folder  with 
the  following  copy,  reproduced  below 
to  show  how  such  a  difficult  subject 
may  be  handled  without  chance  of  giv- 
ing offense  or  reacting  unfavoiably. 
On  the  front  title  page  was  the  head- 
ing, "The  Field  of  the  Commercial 
School"  and  on  the  back  "Learn  N'ow 
that  You  May  Earn  Later."  Then 
followed  the  matter  under  the  head- 
ings indicated: 

The  Age  of  Specialization 
"W'e  are  living  in  a  wonderful  age 
when  almtjst  everything  is  reduced  to 
a  specialty.  W'e  have  specialty  stores 
and  shops,  specialty  manufacturers, 
specialty  salesmen  and  specialists  in 
the  professions.  This  sub-division  of 
work  has  gone  so  far  that  a  joker 
suggests  that  we  may  in  time  have 
doctors  who  treat  only  the  right  lung, 
the  left  ear,  etc. 

"Office  work  is  no  exception  to  the 
prevailing  trend  and  employers  now 
want  expert  assistants  who  are  spec 
iaiists  in  at  least  one  line  Stenography. 
.\ccounting.  l'"iling.  Cf)rrespon(U  lue. 
.Vdvertising,  etc." 

Schools  of  Specialized  Training 
"The  specialty  school,  which  prepares 
young  people  for  positions  in  the  pro- 
fessional or  business  world,  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  specialized  conditions 
under  which  we  live.  The  commercial 
school  is  a  highly  specialized  educa- 
tional ins'titution.  The  importance  of 
its  work  is  so  firmly  established  that 
most  of  our  business  workers  are  now 
recruited  from  its  graduates  and  stu- 
dents." 


tlic  position  of  commercial  teachc 
which  usually  pays  better  than  tli 
average  salary. 

it  has  been  a  part  of  my  work  foi 
three  seasons  to  prepare  teacher  ad 
vertising,  designed  to  induce  the  re 
cipients  to  reply  by  asking  for  mor. 
detailed  information;  in  other  word,'^ 
to  arouse  their  interest  enough  to  in 
duce  them  to  find  out  what  the  com 
mercial  school  has  to  oflfer. 


Title  page  •  i 
and  orange  th.i 
features  the  val 


Learning    Business    in   a    Commercial 
School 

"If  you  want  to  prepare  for  a  busi- 
ness position,  at  a  good  salary  even  to 
start,  the  logical  place  to  get  the  ne- 
cessary special  training  is  a  reputable 
schools  that  specializes  in  commercial 
subjects.  Such  a  school  is  the  best 
place  to  become  an  expert  office  as- 
sistant, and  this  school  offers  you  ex- 
ceptional advantages  to  prepare  for  a 
better  than  ordinary  position. 

"The  work  is  intensely  practical,  the 
courses  are  thorough  and  the  teachers 
are  capable.  Vou  can  select  the  course 
you  prefer,  to  prepare  for  the  desired 
position  and  when  you  have  completed 
the  prescribed  work,  you  will  l)c  com- 
petent to  earn  a  good  salary,  without 
going  through  a  long  period  of  work- 
ing for  small  pay,  "getting  exjierience" 
as  it  is  called." 

Getting  a  Position  When  You 
Are  Ready 

"Our  graduates  liave  no  trouble  in 
securing  good  positions  at  satisfactory 
salaries.  Business  men  know  that  our 
finished  students  are  capable  and  de- 
pendable. Our  recommendation  will 
secure  you  a  position  and  we  often 
have  more  calls  than  we  can  fill. 

"Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low and  will  show  you  why  our  stu- 
dents are  so  successful." 

.Advertising  to  teachers  has  become 
an  important  part  of  school  publicity 
in  recent  years.  Many  teachers  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  their  positions 
and  respond  readily  to  advertising  de- 
signed to  interest  them  in  preparing, 
cither   for  a   business  position   or   for 


Under  the  title  "Teachers  Succec' 
in  Office  Poition,"  I  prepared  a  mail 
ing  card,  using  the  following  cop\ 
which  may  be  suggestive  of  other  ad 
vertising  work  along  this  line: 
Planning  for  the  Future 

"It  is  much  better  to  lay  practical 
plans  fur  your  future  than  to  be  satis^ 
ged  with  dreaming  of  what  you  wouli 
like  to  do;  and  it  is  quite  within  th 
realm  of  possibilities  for  you  to  mouM 
your  own   destinj-. 

"Teachers  are  especially  fortunate  in 
achieving  their  aims,  and  the  field  in 
which  they  are  signally  successful  i> 
not  limited  to  the  school  room.  Thr 
inibitious  teacher  can  fill  almost  anj 
'  ind  of  office  position  by  taking  thk 
Kccssary  special  and  well  directetl 
raining  for  the  required  work.  Only 
:i  little  study  along  these  lines,  in  ad- 
dition to  your  present  education  and 
experience,  may  be  all  that  is  neces 
sary  to  fit  you  for  a  very  desirable 
office  position." 

Are  You  Tired  of  Teaching? 

"If  yuu  have  found  your  school  work 
especiall.v  liard  or  unpleasant  this  year, 
perhaps  you  have  been  thinking  thai 
a  change  of  vocation  would  be  desir- 
able. You  know,  too,  that  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  have  not  advanced  as 
have  salaries  paid  to  office  workers 
during  the  past  few  years. 

"You  need  not  fear  to  make  a  change 
if  you  do  it  in  the  right  way.  Teach- 
ers have  a  positive  advantage  over 
others  in  securing  satisfactory  employ- 
ment in  business  offices,  and  many 
business  men  now  prefer  office  assist- 
ants w'ho  have  had  teaching  exper- 
ience, because  they  have  found  that 
such  employes  have  better  judgment 
and  far  more  excutive  aliilily  than 
others." 
Advancement    Often    Comes    Quickly 

"Many  teachers  who  come  here  t( 
take  up  special  work  to  prepare  for  a 
commercial  position,  have  experiences 
like  the  following  case.  .An  employer 
called  one  of  his  stenographers  into 
his  office  and  said  "Miss  Allen,  yon 
have  'made  good'  as  a  stenographer 
and  I  am  going  to  advance  you  to  tlu 
position  of  Secretary.  You  have  only 
been  here  about  three  months  but 
your  teaching  experience,  coupled 
with  your  thorough  business  training, 
makes  this  promotion  possible." 

"13y  building  upon  your  present  edu 
cation  and  supplying  the  training  in 
the  subjects  that  you  lack,  we  can 
make  you  competent  to  hold  a  position 
in  a  business  office.  Everything  pos- 
sible is  done  to  conserve  your  time 
and  effort  and  the  cost  is  llnreby  re- 
duced  to   the   minimum. 

(Continued  on  2d  following  page) 
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PART  TIME  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
COMMERCIAL  COURSE 


THE 


By  PAUL  A.  CARLSON, 

ting  Depl..  State  Normal  School.  Whitew 


The  greatest  factor  in  making  grad- 
uates of  Commercial  High  Schools  fit 
to  "carry  on"  promptly  in  business 
positions  is  the  proper  correlation  of 
school  work  with  business  conditions. 
The  plans  and  methods  used  are  many 
and  various.  Some  schools  establish 
model  offices  within  the  commercial 
department  designed  to  bring  into  the 
school  room  the  atmosphere  of  the 
business  office.  Some  schools  solicit 
letter-copying,  addressing  work,  steno- 
graphic work  and  various  types  of 
clerical  work  to  be  done  in  the  high 
school  classroom.  Sometimes  this 
work  is  paid  for  according  to  its  value. 
In  all  events  it  is  better  than  the  arti- 
ficial school  problem  which,  when 
completed,  is  of  no  value  to  anyone. 
Another  plan  is  to  secure  this  work 
right  out  in  the  field  in  a  system  of 
.ofiice  apprenticeship. 
;  In  the  writer's  own  experience,  the 
best  plan  of  co-operative  part  time 
employment  is  one  in  which  the 
school  alternates  with  the  office,  keep 
ing  half  the  students  in  school  one 
week  and  sending  them  to  the  office 
the  other.  The  next  week  students  in 
the  office  come  back  to  school  for  in-, 
struction  while  those  who  have  been 
in  the  school  go  to  the  office.  This 
plan  has  been  in  successful  operation 
in  the  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  High 
School  since  lfll6.  This  plan  finds 
support  in  the  splendid  book,  "Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  in  Commercial 
Education"  by  Alessrs.  Kahn  and 
Klein,  in  which  they  discuss  the  school 
.  and  the  business  community,  and  in 
the  recommendations  which  F.  V. 
Thompson  makes  to  the  school  board 
of  New  York  City  in  his  book  "Com- 
mercial Educatin  in  Public  Secondary 
Schools." 

The   Problem   of  Getting   Started 

The  first  real  problem  is  that  of 
"killing    off"    a:iy    possible    opposition 

•  to  its  operation  on  the  part  of  the 
non-commercial  teachers  in  the  high 
school.  The  best  method  is  to  so 
arrange  the  program  of  recitation  that 

1  the  office  employment  schedule  will 
interfere  and  affect  only  the  reci'ta- 
tions  in  purely  commercial  subjects. 
To  do  this  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
high   school   principal,   the   city   super- 

'  intendent,    or    whoever   is    responsible 

■  for  the  program  arrangement.  If  the 
individual  responsible  for  prograin  ad- 
justment is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
purpose  of  the  commercial  teacher  in 
establishing  the  co-operative  plan, 
little  good  will  come  from  any  effort 
which  the  commercial  teacher  may  put 
forth. 

In  the  Manitowoc  plan  the  high 
school  principal  was  very  enthusiastic 
and  promptly  consented  to  rearrange 
the  commercial  department  program 


so  that  all  history,  English  and  science 
recitation  for  commercial  students  re- 
cited in  the  forenoon  session,  and  all 
senior  cominercial  recitations  were 
transferred  to  the  afternoon  session. 

Securing  the   Co-operation  of  the 
Business  Men 

The  next  step  is  to  secure  the  sup- 
|)ort  and  co-operation  of  the  business 
men  of  the  community.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  personally  interviewing 
those  leading  business  men  who  are 
eager  to  co-operate  with  the  commer- 
cial high  school  in  every  project  which 
work  toward  better  trained  office  em- 
ployees. These  interviews  should  be 
followed  by  a  circular  letter  sent  to  a 
large  number  of  business  offices.  The 
circular  letter  may  well  be  supple- 
mented by  publicity  in  the  local  news- 
paper 

The  Working  Plan 

In  the  Manitowoc  plan  the  senior 
commercial  branches  are  all  arranged 
for  afternoon  recitations.  Only  after- 
noon office  work  is  permitted.  The 
afternoon  work  is  of  a  very  varied 
nature — typing,  billing,  stenography, 
filing,  bookkeeping,  and  cost  clerk 
work.  It  is  permitted  to  displace  one- 
half  of  the  work  originally  presented 
in  the  shorthand  and  typewriting 
classes  in  previous  years. 

When  the  plan  was  started  in  1916, 
the  senior  commercial  class  of  forty 
students  was  di\-ided  into  sections, 
one-half  of  the  class  to  work  in  the 
local  offices  every  afternoon  and  all 
day  Saturday,  while  the  other  division 
remained  in  school.  Each  division  al 
ternated  with  the  other,  reporting  for 
school  work  in  the  morning  session 
one  week,  and  spending  full  time  in 
school  the  week  following.  The  stu- 
dents were  paired  for  the  same  posi- 
tion and  alternated  with  each  other. 
.Ml  students  complied  with  the  regular 
ofiice  schedule  in  the  office  in  which 
they  were  employed,  one  to  five 
o'clock  or  one-thirty  to  six.  For  this 
work  the  students  received  from  three 
to  five  dollars  per  week,  none  receiv- 
ing less  than  three  and  none  more 
than  five.  The  boys  of  the  class 
naturally  commanded  the  higher  sal- 
ary, although  many  of  the  girls  also 
received  five  dollars.  In  placing  the 
entire  class  assignments  were  made  to 
a  lawyer's  office,  an  architect's  office, 
an  abstract  office,  a  garage,  a  whole- 
sale-retail hardware  company,  a 
wholesale  cheese  merchant,  a  lake 
transportation  company,  a  ship  yard 
and  a  very  large  manufacturer.  In 
this  way  the  entire  class  of  forty  was 
placed  in  office  work. 

During  the  week  that  each  group 
reported  for  afternoon  instruction  in 
commercial  work  the  metnbers  of  the 
goup  in  school  were  encouraged  to 
make  reports  on  the  previous  week's 


experience  as  office  employees  —  the 
kind  of  work  they  had  been  doing, 
mistakes  made,  difficulties  met  and 
shortcomings  in  their  school  training. 
These  reports  were  of  very  great  in- 
terest to  the  other  students  because 
they  related  actual  experiences. 
Reports  from  Employers 

The  oral  reports  representing  the 
students'  view-point  are  supplemented 
by  reports  direct  from  the  employer, 
both  written  and  oral,  by  telephone 
and  by  personal  call.  One  of  the 
larger  concerns  maintains  an  efficiency 
record  division  which  analyzes  and 
records  the  work  of  each  employee. 
This  division  furnishes  the  school 
very  detailed  report  on  each  student 
in  their  employ  each  week.  This  re- 
port contains  a  tabulated  statement  of 
the  total  work  done  each  afternoon, 
the  total  number  of  errors  and  the 
number  of  sheets  of  paper  wasted 
Whenever  it  is  possible  for  commer 
cial  teachers  to  get  complete  reports 
of  this  character  it  is,  of  course,  very 
helpful  and  very  stimulating  to  better 
school  work.  It  also  gives  the 
teacher  verj-  definite  measurement  of 
the  efficiency  of  instruction  which  the 
students  are  receiving  while  in  school. 

The  alternate  week  when  the  stu- 
dent is  in  school  the  entire  day  offers 
ample  opportunity  for  intensive 
speed  drill.  In  the  shorthand  course, 
every  Friday  throughout  the  year  is 
used  for  an  office  training  recitation 
at  which  time  such  topics  are  dis- 
cussed as  are  found  in  SoRelle,  "Office 
Training  for  Stenographers":  McClel- 
land. "Office  Training  and  Stand- 
ards"; Cahill  and  Guggeri,  "Office 
Practice."  This  recitation  constantly 
prepared  the  student  for  a  higher 
grade  of  office  service  and  heavily  sup- 
plements the  experience  which  the 
student  is  constantly  acquiring  in  the 
actual  office  work. 

Summary 

The  above  described  co-operative 
part-time  plan  gives  the  school  an  op- 
portunity to  bolster  up  the  weak  places 
and  adapt  the  school  work  to  meet 
the  difficulty  encountered  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  office.  It  gives  a  realness 
to  the  training  offered  by  the  school 
which  can  not  be  secured  in  any  other 
way.  It  keeps  the  teacher  in  better 
contact  with  the  business  m.en  of  the 
community  and  always  conscious  of 
the  communit}-'s  needs.  It  gives  the 
student  more  intensive  training.  Every 
Saturday  he  works  he  does  almost  as 
much  work  as  is  ordinarily  done  in 
the  commercial  department  in  an  en 
tire  school  week.  It  makes  every  stu- 
dent conscious  of  his  defects  while  he 
is  still  in  school,  and  the 'opportunit}- 
is  offered  for  such  training  as  will 
make  him  a  successful  office  employee. 
In  many  cases  the  remuneration  ob- 
tained is  enough  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  student  to  remain  in  school 
and  finish  his  high  school  course. 

Ralph  L.  Frellick,  formerly  head  of 
the  commercial  work  of  the  Fitchburg. 
Mass.,  High  School,  is  the  new  head 
of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Brock- 
ton High  School, 
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(Contimici!  from  pa^'c   .'O  i 

and  get  what  they  want.  It  is  a  tact, 
however,  that  the  public  schools  of 
this  country  are  administered  almost 
entirely  by  so  called  academic  nicn. 
and  any  change  in  the  administration 
of  commercial  work  must  have  their 
approval.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 


A.    F.    GATES.    WATERLOO.    lA. 
President    Private     Schools    Department 

those  executives  do  not  appreciate,  in 
a  very  large  measure,  the  importance 
of  commercial  and  other  forms  of  vo- 
cational education,  but  I  do  say  that 
they  do  not  always  understand  the 
needs  of  commercial  education  and 
that  they  are  likely  to  devote  their 
time  to  problems  with  which  they  are 
more  familiar.  Therefore,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  will  never  make  the  progress 
in  business  education  that  we  should 
make  until  an  adequate  number  of 
specialists  in  commercial  education 
are  employed  in  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative positions.  Men  and  wo- 
men in  the  commercial  field  should 
prepare  to  fill  these  more  important 
positions.  Boards  of  education  aM<l 
superintendents  of  schools  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  administrative  positions 
among  specialists  drawn  from  com- 
mercial and  other  vocational  fields,  as 
well  as  from  the  academic  field,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  well- 
balanced  educational  system. 

(President  Grant  also  made  two  im- 
portant recmomendatioiis,  which  were 
approved  by  the  Kxeculive  Commit- 
tee. The  text  of  the  resolutions  passed 
is  not  at  hand,  but  will  be  published 
next   month. — Editor.) 


Miss  Pearl  M.  Curtis,  of  the  Northern 
.\rizona  Normal  School,  has  been  se- 
cured to  teach  beginning  typing  in  the 
Phoenix  Union  High  -School,  Arizona. 

S.  J.  Philipps,  formerly  penmanship 
teacher  in  the  Sandusky,  Ohio,  High 
School  is  now  teaching  penmanship 
and  commercial  subjects  in  the  high 
school   of   Mt.   Vernon,  Ohio. 


NEWS   NOTES 
Arthur  K.  Deane,  of  Hillsdale,  N.  Y., 
i^    a    new    commercial    teacher   in    the 
High  School  at  Stamford,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Hunt  is  teaching  com- 
mercial   work  in    the    High   School   at 
.-\ngels   Camp,  Calif. 
Mr.  Jonas  Sallett,  of  Collingswood,  N. 
J.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Senior   High  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
C.    G.    Davis,    Marion,    Ohio,    has    re- 
cently   accepted    a    position    to    teach 
bookkeeping     in     the     Scranton,     Pa., 
Business    College. 

Miss  Hildegard  Ott  has  recently  been 
cloctcd  to  teach  commercial  -work  in 
the  ShrevoiKirt.  La..  High  School. 
Miss  Grace  Maxwell  is  a  new  com 
mercial  teacher  in  the  King  City,  Calif., 
High    School. 

L.  Tjossem,  of  Gaza,  Iowa,  has  ac- 
ciiued  a  position  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  .Metropolitan  Commercial 
College.  Dallas.  Texas. 
Marjorie  Helen  French,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  Nebraska  School  of  Busi- 
ness. Lincoln,  has  accepted  a  position 
to  teach  in  the  Battle  Mountain,  Nev., 
High   School. 

Mr.  Leroy  H.  Ball,  of  Hillsdale,  Mich., 
has  been  engaged  to  teach  comrner- 
cial  work  in  the  Ontonagon,  Mich.. 
High  School. 

Sara  Schoonover  and  Mary  C.  Vrana 
are  new  commercial  teachers  in  the 
Des    Moiiu-s    High   School.s. 

Miss  Lillian  Kilby  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Blodgctt  \'oca- 
tional    High    School,    Syracuse,    N.    Y. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Thomas,  Salem.  Ind.,  and 
Miss  Freda  Penzig,  Spokane,  are  two 
new  teachers  in  the  Custer  County 
High  School,  Mlies  City,  Mont. 


WHAT  ABOUT  PENMANSHIP:] 

Where  is  the  Penmansliip  Kom 
Table  of  the  National  Commerci 
Teachers'    Federation? 

The  Western  Penmen's  Associatii 
was  the  father  of  the  present  Fcder 
tion,  but  so  much  have  times  chang' 
that  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  the 
was  no  penmanship  section,  and  tl 
only  attention  given  the  subject  ■ 
penmaship  was  the  one  short  sessi< 
of  the  Business  Round  Table,  at  whir 
the  subject  of  penmanship  was  di  ' 
cussed. 

Is  this  because  penmanship  teachc 
have  discussed  all  phases  of  penniai 
ship  until  there  is  nothing  new  on  tl 
subject? 

Or  is  it  because  teachers  general) 
are  more  interested  in  methods  i' 
teaching  bookkeeping  than  they  are  i 
methods  of  teaching  penmanship? 

Or  is  it  because  a  discussion  of  pen 
manship  turns  so  largely  on  the  idea 
of   diflferent   publishers    that    it    is    no 
so  much  a  discussion  of  principles  as 
quarrel    about   theories? 

Or  is  it  because  penmanship  teach 
ers  have  simply  neglected  to  secur 
their  place  on   the  program? 

ADVERTISING    A    BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

(Continued  from  2d  preceding  |)age 
"The  results,  in  the  form  of  man- 
line  positions  now  held  by  student 
who  were  formerly  teachers,  shov 
that  our  methods  of  instruction  ar< 
correct.  We  want  to  tell  you  mon 
about  the  work  of  this  school  in  pre 
paring  teachers  for  office  positions 
Even  if  you  are  only  remotely  con 
sidering  a  change,  till  out  and  mail  thi 
attached  card.  You  will  appreciate  thi 
reliable  information  we  will  send  you.' 


W.   W.    LEWIS.   CHICAGO 
Chairman    Shorthand    Round    Table 
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Habit  in  Its  Relationship 
to  Typing 

By  C.  E.  BIRCH,  Director  o{  Commercial  Education,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


For  some  weeks  I  have  been  hoping 
to  keep  a  promise  made  to  our  good 
editor  to  the  effect  that  I  would  have 
something  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
accuracy  in  typing.  It  remained  for 
my  friend,  Carl  C.  Marshall,  in  his 
September  "Mental  Meanderings,"  to 
give  me  the  necessary  inspiration  to 
"get  busy." 

What  he  has  to  say  about  psychol- 
ogy may  not  be  very  much  related  to 
the  subject  which  I  wish  to  discuss, 
but  in  some  remote  way  it  awakened 
me  to  the  point  of  action.  Still  further 
from  the  theme  in  hand  is  what  he  has 
to  say  about  his  interesting  school  of 
Indian  youngsters.  He  is  to  be  en- 
vied— a  true  teacher  laboring  for  the 
love  of  work  —  in  the  midst  of  the 
beauties  and  the  grandeur  of  nature. 
Having  formerly  directed  the  studies 
of  some  thousands  of  Indian  boys  and 
giris,  I  was  naturally  quite  interested 
in  his  comments.  He  has  made  the 
discovery  that  other  workers  in  such 
schools  have  made,  i.  e.,  that  Indian 
children  are  very  human,  very  re- 
sponsive (when  you  know  them  and 
they  trust  you) — even  w'itty  and  full 
of  humor.  I,  too,  could  quote  some 
good  examples  of  Indian  wit  and 
humor,  but  this  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place. 

"What  use  has  the  mere  leacher  for 
initiative,  and  what  is  such  a  coarse, 
crude  thing  as  common  sense,  com- 
pared to  the  latest  wrinkles  in  psy- 
chology?" Marshall,  in  somewhat  sar- 
castic vein,  makes  his  college  profes- 
sor inquire.  I'll  confess  that  when 
first  compelled  to  read  and  studypsy- 
chology,  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining 
a  teacher's  certificate,  I  thought  it  a 
good  bit  of  a  nuisance  and  the  study 
more  or  less  a  humbug.  Much  of  the 
highly  theoretical,  highbrow  material 
contained  in  those  books  certainly 
was  not  much  more  related  to  every- 
day teaching  than  what  I  have  thus 
far  said  pertains  to  accurate  typing. 
There  came  a  day,  however,  when, 
reading  one  of  the  more  modern  works 
on  psychology,  I  said  to  myself: 
"Why,  this  is  just  applied  common 
sense  and  observation.  If  psycholo^ 
gists  will  give  us  more  of  this  we  may 
all  profit  from  their  recorded  exper- 
iences, experiments,  and  observa- 
tions." I  believe  I  could  refer  any 
doubter  to  a  list  of  books  which  would 
prove  unusually  interesting  and  help- 
ful. In  fact,  I  sometimes  read  psy- 
chology now  as  a  means  of  recreation. 
A  phase  of  psychology  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  study  more  fully, 
perhaps,  and  to  come  nearer  estab- 
lishing positive  rules  for  guidance 
than  in  any  other  is  habit.  The  chap- 
ters on  habit  in  such  books  as  Profes- 
sor James'  text  on  psychology,  his 
"Talks   to  Teachers,"   or   Betts'   "The 


Mind  and  Its  Education,"  are  full  of 
valuable  principles  and  comment 
which  any  teacher  will  be  the  better 
for  reading.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
only  boiled  down  common  sense,  but 
I  maintain  that  enough  progress  has 
been  made  to  establish  psychology 
definitely  among  the  sciences.  It  is 
in  its  infancy  as  a  practical,  workable 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make 
an  honest  effort  to  us  w'hat  has  been 
developed    and    recorded. 

Let  me  omit  any  more  preliminary 
discussion  with  which  I  might  lead 
up  to  the  crux  of  the  present  discus- 
sion. What  I  wish  to  advocate  now, 
particularly,  is  this:  The  teaching  of 
right  habits  of  typing  to  beginners.  I 
believe  I  can  speak  with  a  little  better 
authority  on  this  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  I  took  my  typing  course  in  the 
University  of  Hard  Knocks.  I  paid 
the  treasurer  of  that  famed  institution 
— Mr.  Experience — a  high  rate  of  tui- 
tion. He  told  me  I  might  just  as  well 
learn  by  myself,  and  I  did — after  a 
fashion.  I  might  add  that  the  fashion 
is  still  rather  popular  in  some  quar- 
ters. For  a  time  I  used  two  fingers 
(one  on  either  hand),  but  later  I  found 
a  way  to  press  a  couple  more  into 
service.  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Peck,  I 
found,  were  able  assistant  professors 
in  the  University.  No  instruction 
book  was  necessary,  and  there  wasn't 
•'any  such  animal"  in  existence  at  that 
time. 

Of  course,  more  seriously  speaking, 
I  fell  into  some  most  distressing  hab- 
its of  posture,  fingering,  touch,  and 
practically  all  of  the  other  essentials 
of  good  typing  technique.  Later,  when 
I  realized  what  I  had  been  doing,  I 
set  about  undoing  the  mischief.  I  am 
ready  (and  sorry  enough,  too)  to  ad- 
mit that  I  have  never  quite  eradicated 
them. 

Some  teacher,  blessed  with  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  patience, 
may  have  followed  me  to  this  point, 
only  to  exclaim:  "Well,  of  course  all 
teachers  are  in  favor  of  accurate  typ- 
ing, good  technique,  and  all  of  those 
things.  What  is  he  driving  at?"  That 
observation,  when  made,  will  be  true 
in  a  sense,  but  in  another  quite  vital 
sense  it  is  not  true.  Teachers  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  firm  advocates  of  ac- 
curacy in  typing.  I  know  of  many 
schools  where  work  is  accepted  that 
contains  a  certain  percentage  of  er- 
rors, or  which  may  have  some  eras- 
ures, "if  neatly  made,"  and  I  know  of 
hundreds  of  schools  and  typists  who 
are  inculcating  habits  of  inaccuracy 
every  day  of  their  lives. 

Left  us  examine  a  few  fundamental 
truths  about  habit,  as  they  apply  to 
typing: 


1.  We  tend  to  act  as  we  think.  If 
we  think  of  typing  in  terms  of  a  cer- 
tain leniency  toward  errors,  we  shall 
have  errors. 

2.  An  act  performed  in  a  certain 
way  tends  to  repeat  itself  and,  after  a 
second  or  third  performance,  to  be- 
come a  habit. 

3.  Habit  is  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  which  registers  itself  in  the 
human  mind,  nerves,  and  muscle  cells 
as  a  result  of  certain  acts.  The  atti- 
tude of  mind  when  these  acts  are  per- 
formed has  much  to  do  with  the  effi- 
ciency or  inefficiency  of  the  resultant 
habit. 

4.  Error  will  register  itself  as 
surely  as  truth. 

5.  Practicing,  then,  with  the 
thought  that  a  certain  number  of  er- 
rors will  "get  by"  and  do  no  particular 
harm  tends  to  bring  about  a  habit 
which  considers  it  all  right  to  make  a 
limited  number  of  mistakes  (and  this 
unconsciously  registers  in  mind,  hand, 
and  nerve  endings)  so  that  such  errors 
will  be  made  later  no  matter  how  hard 
the  typist  may  try  to  do  accurate 
work. 

From  the  above  statements,  which 
I  do  not  think  will  be  disputed,  I  de- 
rive one  more: 

6.  Any  practice  which  has  for  its 
goal  less  than  absolute  accuracy  is 
poor  practice  and  will  turn  out  an 
inaccurate  writer. 

Of  course  I  admit  that  perfection  is 
not  to  be  expected,  but  it  should  be 
the  goal  and  can  be  approximated.  If 
we  accept  a  lower  standard  as  a  goal, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  one  who 
sets  his  mark  nearest  perfection  will 
become  the  best  typist.  If  I  practice 
with  the  thought  that  I  shall  consider 
a  lesson  O.  K.  with  three  errors  on  a 
page,  I  shall  never  become  as  good  a 
typist  as  I  should  by  setting  the  error 
mark  at  one  to  the  page.  Isn't  it  just 
as  clear  that  I  shall  become  a  better 
typist  if  I  eliminate  entirely  the  wil- 
lingness to  accept  an  error?  Why  not, 
then,  make  absolute  accuracy  the  goal 
in  typing?  Set  the  lesson  in  such  a 
way  that  a  student  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  produce  perfect  work  and 
then  insist  on  that. 

At  some  future  time,  if  there  are 
readers  who  desire  it,  and  the  editor 
will  consent,  I  hope  to  enlarge  upon 
my  statement  that  hundreds  of  schools 
are  inculcating  habits  of  inaccuracy. 
I  refer  to  the  monthly  tests  which  are 
given,  and  in  which  errors  are  penal- 
ized ten  words.  I  believe  that  I  can 
prove  that  such  contests  do  more 
harm  than  good,  or  at  least  that  I  can 
prove  that  there  is  a  better  way  for 
a  school  to  conduct  contests. 

One  more  thought  before  I  close: 
Abolish  the  eraser  from  the  school. 
It  may  be  all  right  to  present  a  typing 
student  an  eraser  along  with  his  di- 
ploma, but  the  art  of  erasing  should 
not  be  taught  in  a  business  school. 


Miss   Jessica   B.   Palmer,   of   Deposit, 

N.  Y.,  is  now  teaching  commercial 
work  in  the  High  School  at  Suffern, 
N.  Y. 
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Little  Stories  of  Business 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


B 


A   LADY   OF   QUALITY 

He  came  running  up  the  driveway 
from  the  sidewalk  to  the  door  of  the 
neat  w  h  i  t  e  cottage 
with  green  blinds,  in 
which  they  lived.  The 
hackman  was  waiting 
for  him,  perched  on 
the  high  front  seat  of 
the  old  station  cab 
that  had  done  duty 
for  many  years  in 
Elmwood  town,  a  few 
rii1c<:  out  of  New 
II  !'■'  !i  A  liandsonie  fellow  was  Wal- 
ter Taylor,  thirty-five  years  of  age.— 
alert,  sli.n  and  active,  well  dressed, 
with  success  marked  on  every  feature 
of  his  handsome  face.  Dark,  slightly 
curling  brown  hair,  fine  eyes,  with 
dark  heavy  brows,  the  chin  not  quite 
so  strong  as  it  might  be,  and  the 
mouth  perhaps  a  bit  sensual,  but. 
withal,  a  handsome  man,  just  the  kind 
that  appeals  to  most  women  was  this 
successful  life  insurance  agent  of  a 
great  New  York  Company,  covering  a 
wide  territory  in  and  around  the  old 
Yale  College  city. 

"Nellie,  girl!  Just  hurry  up  and  get 
me  a  couple  of  clean  shirts,  some  col- 
lars and  a  few  things  for  a  day  or  two 
away  from  home,  will  you,  while  I  am 
changing  these  clothes?"  and  he 
dashed  up  stairs  to  the  bed- room  while 
Nellie,  the  wife,  a  few  years  younger, 
hurried  to  get  the  garments  called  for 
as   she   said: 

"What's  the  rush,  where  do  you  go 
fro:ii   here?" 

■Got  to  catch  the  9:20  for  New 
Haven.  Special  meeting  of  all  gen- 
eral agents  tomorrow  at  the  main 
office  in  New  York.  Just  got  word 
from  the  New  Haven  office  to  be 
there  without  fail,  and  I  have  to  leave 
tonight." 

It  was  not  unusual  for  Walter  Tay 
lor  to  be  called  uot  of  town  for  a  day 
or  two  on  important  insurance  mat- 
ters, for  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  agents  employed  by  the  big 
company.  His  income  from  premiums 
and  renewals  was  ra|)idly  increasing, 
and  a  considerable  amount  was  on  de- 
posit in  one  of  the  New  Haven  sav- 
ings banks.  The  1.1  year  old  boy. 
Alfred,  an  unusually  bright  lad.  would 
graduate  in  the  spring  from  the  gram- 
mar school  and  be  readv  to  enter 
high  school  next  fall.  Mr.  Taylor 
came  down  stairs,  dressed  for  travel 
and  strapped  his  suitcase.  It  was  Fri- 
day night  and  he  said:  "We  will 
probably  be  kept  busy  all  day  to- 
morrow, but  as  long  as  I  am  in  the 
bg  town  I  am  going  to  sec  some  of  my 
old  college  friends,  and  stay  over  Sun- 
day, if  you  don't  mind.  Vou  won't, 
will  you  honey?" 

"Not  at  all;  it  will  do  you  good  to 
fake    a    holiday,    dear,"    said    cheerful 


Mrs.  Taylor,  for  now  the  big  boy  was 
there,  she  did  not  mind  so  much  when 
Walter  was  away  for  a  few  days,  as 
sometimes  happened  when  he  was  out 
after  insurance.  He  kissed  his  wife, 
said  good-bye,  and  ran  down  the  walk 
to  the  hack  driver  waiting  to  take  him 
to  the  station,  and  that  was  the  last 
time  Helen  Taylor  ever  saw  her  hand- 
some  husband. 

A  Hurried  Flight 
It  was  in  the  early  evening,  a  little 
after  sunset,  that  \\'alter  Taylor  drove 
away  in  the  depot  hack  to  take  the 
train  for  New  Haven,  where  there  was 
to  be  an  evening  meeting  of  agents, 
which  would  be  in  session  till  quite 
late.  He  would  then  take  the  New 
York  Express,  which  left  a  little  after 
midnight,  and  reach  New  York  in  the 
very  early  morning.  That  was  what 
Helen  understood,  and  when  young 
Alf  came  in  a  few  moments  after  his 
father's  departure  and  said:  "Where's 
dad.  mother?"  that  was  the  explana- 
tion she  gave  him.  "Your  father's 
just  gone  to  New  Haven,  and  is  -ling 
to  New  York  to  be  gone  over  Sunday; 
you're  the  man  of  the  house,  the  head 
of  the  family  till  he  returns." 

But  W'alter  Taylor  never  went  to 
New  Haven.  At  the  station  he  dis 
missed  the  hack  driver  and  froin  that 
point  took  a  trolley  north  '  towards 
Springfield.  At  Springfield,  he  caught 
the  Montreal  express  late  that  night. 
and  landed  over  the  line  in  the  old 
city  of  Montreal,  where  he  shaved  his 
mustache,  had  his  rather  luxuriant 
curling  hair  clipped  close  and  took  a 
boat  down  tlie  river  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Quebec. 

Naturally,  he  did  not  return  on 
.Monday  as  expected.  Helen  Taylor 
thought  nothing  strange  of  that,  but 
when  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  came, 
she  began  to  get  nervous  and  called 
up  the  office  in  New  Haven,  to  ask 
if  Walter  had  returned  from  the  meet- 
ing of  agents  held  Saturday  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Elliott,  the  general  man- 
ager at  the  New  Haven  office,  said: 
"No,  what  meeting  of  agents  do  you 
refer   to,   Mrs.  Taylor?" 

"Why.  the  one  that  was  held  Satur- 
day morning  at  the  Main  Office  of  the 
Company  in   New   York." 

"Didn't  know  there  was  any,"  said 
Mr.  Elliott,  "and  we  haven't  seen 
Walter  for  several  days."  Then  he 
added.  ."Could  you  manage  to  come 
in  this  afternoon.  Mrs.  Taylor?  1 
would  like  to  see  you  about  a  matter 
of  some   little   importance." 

Helen  Taylor  had  no  suspicion  of 
wrong  doing  on  the  part  of  her  hus- 
band, though  she  knew  him  much  bet- 
ter than  she  did  when  she.  a  high 
school  girl  from  a  New  Hampshire 
town,  first  mot  the  handsome  young 
man     from    Connecticut    and    married 


hm    13    years    before    the    opening 
my  story. 

Helen  was  of  old  New  Englau 
stock.  Her  father  was  noted  as  tli 
most  fractious,  cross  grained  and  \' 
natured  man  in  the  beautiful  Ne' 
Hampshire  village  w^icre  he  had 
grist  mill,  and  a  partner  who  was  .i 
good  natured.  pleasant  and  agreeabi 
as  John  Farwell  was  the  opposite.  Bu 
Farwell's  wife  was  as  lovable 
women  as  ever  trod  shoe  leather,  an 
she  produced  him  two  fine  girl: 
Helen  was  the  younger  and  old  Johr 
gnarled  and  crochety  as  he  was.  lovi 
his  family,  as  men  often  do.  He  gax' 
the  girls  the  best  education  he  coul 
afford,  at  the  excellent  high  school 
their  native   village. 

Every  wife  ought  to  be  a  helpmat 
to  her  husband.  Clinging  vines  are  a' 
well  enough  in  fair  weather,  but  HeU 
was  not  that  kind.  She  took  the  ut 
most  interest  in  the  work  of  this  eji 
tcrprising  young  life  insurance  agen: 
And  when  she  married  him.  rathr 
against  the  wishes  of  her  father,  si.- 
brought  the  ability  to  understand  th 
problems  of  his  business.  It  was  tc 
her  that  he  owed  a  good  deal  more  o 
his  success  than  he  would  admit  (• 
than  she,  a  modest  kind  of  girl  witi 
no  exalted  ideas  of  her  own  intellect 
dreamed  of.  It  was  she  who  read  fa 
iTiore  extensively  on  insurance  thai 
Walter  ever  dreamed  of  doing.  Shi 
made  a  study  of  it  and  she  suggeste( 
plans  of  campaign  work  that  resulteo 
in  greatly  increasing  income  to  he; 
husband  who  depended  more  on  hi; 
ability  to  fascinate  and  magnetizi: 
than  he  did  on  the  solid  argumenti 
which  she  gradually  added  to  hii 
stock. 

A  Sad  Awakening 
"Mrs.  Taylor.  1  want  to  ask  yoii 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  frankly,  d'! 
you  know  where  Walter  is?"  Thes« 
were  the  first  words  of  Mr.  Elliott 
general  superintendent  of  the  great  ill' 
surance  company,  as  Mrs.  Taylor  wa- 
ushered  into  his  private  office  in  thl 
great  marble  building  at  New  Haver 
"Do  I  know  where  he  is?  Why,  I 
suppose  he  is  in  New  York  at  th<! 
Company  headquarters."  said  Helen 
and  a  sense  of  deep  disaster  fell  upon 
her  as  she  looked  into  the  grave  ami 
serious  eyes  of  Mr.  Elliott.  She  had 
met  him  a  good  many  times,  and  h<; 
had  a  high  opinion  of  the  plcasan: 
little  woman. 

"Mrs.  Taylor,  I  hate  to  tell  yoK 
some  things  I  must  tell  you.  I  an 
afraid  Walter  never  went  to  Nev> 
York;  if  he  did.  he  certainly  did  noj 
go  to  the  office  of  our  company 
There  was  no  special  meeting  oi 
agents;  no  summons  for  us  to  appeaij 
there,  but  his  accounts  here  with  thi 
agency  department  are  sadly  mixed, 
and  I  am  afraid  he  has  disappeared 
because  he  did  not  dare  to  come  heni 
and  make  an  accounting  with  oml 
auditor." 

Helen  Taylor  turned  very  pale,  and! 
a  deadly  faintness  came  over  her  a.'-, 
she  sat  upright  in  her  chair  with  her 
hands  clenched  tight  on  the  arms  and 
her  eyes  staring  unseeing  at  the  man 
(Continued  on  2d  following  page) 
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WINNING  LETTERS 

N.  C.  T.  F.  Letter  Writing  Contest 


N.  C.  T.  F.  Letter  Writing 
Contest 

Btluw  is  given  the  letter  from  the  judges 
innuuiicing  the  prize  winners  in  the  Contest 
innounced  in  The  Business  Educator  for  Sep- 
embcr.    1921. 

The  four  letters  winning  the  first  four  prizes 
ire  reprinted,  because  they  seem  to  have  a  mes- 
^ge   for   both   teachers   and   students. 

To  students,  thty  tell  of  possibihties  in  com- 
position and  argumentation.  Can  you  write  a 
etter  as  good  as  these?  If  you  can't,  you  would 
better  learn — for  you  will  be  in  competition 
with  those  who  can.  Suppose  you  were  apply- 
ing for  a  position — would  your  letter  be  con- 
sidered favorably  if  received  in  the  same  mail 
with  one  of  these? 

To  the  teacher  these  letters  preach  the  worth 
of  tlie  N.  C.  T.  F.  Most  of  the  arguments 
given  here  for  attending  the  meeting  at  St. 
Louis  apply  with  equal  force  to  attending  ne.Kt 
year's    meeting    at    Chicago. 

Honestly  now,  dear  Commercial  Teacher,  can 
you  think  of  equally  strong  reasons  for  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  Federation?  Or  any 
good    reasons    for    staying   away? 

Then  you  should  be  present  ne.xt  year. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  22,  1021 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Grant,  President 
National    Commercial   Teachers'    Fed 

eration,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Judges  in  the  Letter 
Writing  Contest  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation,  have 
awarded  the  prizes  as  follows: 

First  Prize,  $25 

Miss   Kathrjm   E.    Hancock,   Madison 

High  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Second  Prize,  $15 
Miss  Irene   Hoffman,  Ursuline  Acad- 
emy, Paola,  Kansas. 

Third  Prize,  $10 
Miss  Etta  M.  Shotanus,  Gregg  School, 
Chicago. 

Fourth  Prize,  $5 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Smith,  A.  and  L  State 

Normal   School,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

Special  Prizes,  $1  each 

Mr.  Adam  Meyer,  St.  John's  Technical 
High   School,   Winnipeg,   Canada. 

Mr.  William  Baker,  St.  John's  Techni- 
cal High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Miss  Pauline  Erwood,  Ursuline  Acad- 
emy, Paola,  Kansas. 

Miss  Zeta  Dixon,  St.  John's  Technical 
High   School,   Winnipeg,   Canada. 

Miss  Pauline  Jefferson,  Hinsdale 
Township  High  School,  Hinsdale, 
111. 

Miss  Gladys  Hill,  Commercial  High 
School,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Miss  Genevieve  Miller,  Ursuline  Acad- 
emy, Paola,  Kansas. 

The  letters  submitted  to  us  were  of 
exceptional  quality,  and  the  winners 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  high 
standard  attained  by  them.  Several 
meritorious  entries  violated  the  rule 
requiring  a  maximum  limit  of  350 
words,  which,  of  course,  excluded  the 
writers  from  consideration  in  making 
the  award  of  prizes.  Two  of  these 
letters,  submitted  by  Miss  Alma  Pen- 


hiter,  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Allen  B.  Williams,  .'\lbuquerque  Busi- 
ness College,  Albuquerque,  New  Me.x- 
ico,  are  accorded  honorable  mention. 
RespectfuIIv   submitted, 

Charles  E.  Cullen, 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 
Washington  University;  Ex-Chief 
Examiner,  St.  Louis  Efficiency 
Board,   St.   Louis,   Missouri. 

W.   C.   D  Arcy, 

President,  D'Arcy  Advertising  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis;  Ex  President,  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World 

M.  L.  Mitchell, 
Department    of    Business,    Yeatman 
High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
*     *     *     * 
By  Kathryn  E.  Hancock,  a  student  in 
the  Madison  High  School,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 
FIRST   PRIZE.   $23 
To  Commercial  Teachers: 

Here  is  a  message  for  you!  Every 
commercial  teacher  can  profit  by  it. 

Do  you  know  the  diflferent  uses  and 
history  of  commercial  subjects?  Have 
you  any  problems  that  you  would  like 
to  settle?  Are  you  in  need  of  new 
methods  and  ideas  in  your  work?  Do 
you  like  to  make  new  friends  and  meet 
old  ones?  Do  you  like  the  feeling  of 
good  fellowship? 

All  these  things  and  more  can  be 
gained  by  going — where?  To  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers  Federa- 
tion at  St.  Louis,  Dec.  27,  28,  29,  and 
30th.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  make  this  the  largest  and  most 
important  meeting  in  its  history.  We 
want  YOU  to  help  make  it  so. 

It  is  your  opportunity  to  hear  great 
and  noted  speakers,  to  learn  c'  others' 
achievements,  to  get  inspiration  for 
your  work.  Every  commercial  teacher 
should  join  this  organization.  Your 
investment  will  be  a  small  one  com- 
pared with  value  you  will  receive  from 
it. 

Are  you  dissatisfied  with  the  salary 
you  receive?  Do  you  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter position  than  you  now  hold?  Come 
and  talk  it  over. 

Organized  labor  ■will  help  you  fulfill 
your  ambitions. 

Have  you  ideas  that  will  help 
others?  Don't  keep  them  to  yourself. 
We  all  need  your  help  and  advice! 

The  members  of  this  federation  are 
commercial  teachers  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  They  want 
new  ideas,  and  above  all  they  want  to 
get  out  of  the  old  rut  they  are  in. 
They  are  advancing — Are  you  going 
to   stay   behind? 

The  fee  is  $3.00.  Enclose  your  check 
for  this  amount  and  send  it  to  us.  At 
your  request  special  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  your  welfare  and  conven- 
ience  while   in   St.   Louis. 


Don't  fail  to  come  to  the  24th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation.  You 
will   be   more   than  repaid. 

Yours  very  truly, 
+     *      *     * 
By  Irene  Hoffman,  .t  student  in  Ursu- 
line Academy,  Paola,  Kansas 
SECOND  PRIZE,  $15 
To  Progressive  Teachers,  Greeting: 

"Energy  is  what  wins.  Many  teach- 
ers fail  to  reach  the  mark  in  their 
profession  becaus\e  the  power  in  them 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  bullet." 
Probably  more  teachers  fail  to  achieve 
success  in  the  field  of  commercial 
education  froin  lack  of  energy,  that 
force  which  achieves,  accomplishes, 
pushes  its  way  through  obstacles,  than 
from  anything  else. 

"Give  us  a  teacher  who  can  do 
something;  a  teacher  who  can  PUSH; 
a  teacher  with  some  iron  in  his  blood." 
.Ability  is  worthless  without  POWER 
to  put  it  in  action. 

Resolutions,  however  good,  are  use- 
less without  the  ENERGY  necessary 
to  carry  them  out.  Push  clears  the 
track.  On  every  hand  we  see  fine 
teachers  failing;  their  ability  going  to 
waste;  standing  in  equilibrium  for  the 
lack  of  FORCE. 

If  you  want  to  improve  your  teach- 
ing ability,  attend  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Convention,  begin- 
ning December  27,  1021.  Come  to  hear 
the  discussions  of  the  most  able  teach- 
ers of  America.  Become  a  member  of 
the  Federation.  It  will  pilot  you  into 
tlie  harbor  of  success.  The  commer- 
cial world  demands  ability  plus  effi- 
ciency. 

You  cannot  hope  to  make  your 
teaching  a  success  without  the  help  of 
the  Federation.  Now  you  have  good 
intentions.  You  want  to  succeed.  But 
don't  overlook  this.  Good  intentions 
are  creditable  but  they  are  not  credit, 
they  must  be  endorsed  by  action  be- 
fore they  can  be  cashed. 

Be  done  with  dallying.  Just  take 
yourself  firmly  in  hand  and  say  to 
yourself,  "I  know  that  the  Federation 
will  make  me  more  valuable  to  myself 
and  to  those  under  my  care.  I  know 
that  mastery  of  commercial  subjects 
will  make  me  inaster  of  my  future — 
and  will  enable  me  to  command  a 
higher  salary,  and  I  know  that  this 
Convention  will  give  me  the  very  best 
in  commercial  education.  So  I  won't 
delay  another  day  in  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  N.  C.  T.  F." 

The  Federation  needs  YOU  and 
YOU   need   our  support. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 
*     *     ♦     * 

By    Etta    M.    Schotanus,   a    student   in 
.the  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  111. 
THIRD  PRIZE,  $10 
Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

If  you  are  a  live  wire,  enthusiastic 
about  your  work,  and  have  attended 
the  "Teachers'  Conventions"  before, 
you  do  not  need  to  be  urged  to  come 
to  St.  Louis  next  Christmas.  If,  how- 
ever, you  do  not  care  to  go,  you  need 
a  little  reminder  that  you  owe  it  to 
the    profession. 

(Continued  on  5th  following  page) 
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(Continued   from   :.'d   preceding   page) 

who    was    pronouncing    these    fateful 
words. 

"Did  you  not  suspect  that  some 
thing  was  wrong,  Mrs.  Taylor?" 

"I  did  not,  Mr.  Elliott;  Walter  has 
been  very  busy  for  the  past  two 
months,  especially  for  the  past  month. 
He  has  been  away  from  home,  in 
Hartford,  Springfield,  Holyoke  and  up 
the  river  a  good  part  of  the  time,  but 
I  never  dreamed  that  anything  was 
wrong  with  his  accounts;  he  seemed 
to  be  in  good  spirits  and  I  cannot 
believe  it  now.  There  must  be  some 
mistake,  and  I  am  afraid  something 
has  happened  to  him;  he  had  quite  a 
little  money  with  him  when  he  left 
home    Friday   night!" 

"Yes,  he  undoubtedly  did.  We  find 
he  has  been  collecting  insurance 
premiums  wherever  he  could,  even  of- 
fering some  discounts  to  get  payments 
made,  and  these  payments  have  not 
been  handed  over  to  the  cashier.  If 
you  have  a  savings  bank  account  here, 
I  advise  you  to  see  if  that  is  intact." 
Helen  Taylor  was  stunned  by  the 
direful  information  she  received  from 
Mr.  Elliott.  Of  course,  she  had  not 
lived  15  years  with  Walter  Taylor 
without  knowing  that  he  was  not  100% 
pure  gold.  She  knew  that  he  occa- 
sionally made  a  little  venture  in 
stocks,  for  when  he  wac  lucky  and 
made  $25  or  $50  he  liked  to  talk  about 
it.  She  supposed  that  he  had  not  ven- 
tured to  any  great  extent.  She  was 
therefore  dismayed  to  even  a  greater 
extent  when  she  found  that  he  had 
drawn  all  but  a  few  dollars  of  the 
amount  on  deposit  in  the  savings  bank 
and  that  this  had  taken  place  on  the 
very  day  that  he  left  her  ostensibly  to 
go  to  New  York.  The  evidence,  while 
not  conclusive,  was  still  strong  enough 
to  make  her  feel  the  probability  that 
she  had  been  deserted  because  her 
husband  did  not  dare  to  face  the  music 
and  make  an  accounting  with  the  com- 
pany that  employed  him.  She  went 
back  to  Mr.  Elliott,  a  kindly,  friendly 
man,  and  said:  "I  am  afraid  there  is 
something  wrong." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Taylor,  I  am  afraid  there 
is.  The  auditors  have  been  going 
over  Walter's  accounts  and  already 
they  have  found  more  than  $3,000  un- 
accounted for." 

"What  can  he  have  done  with  it, 
and  how  is  it  possible  that  I  have 
not  suspected?" 

"Well,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Walter  is  a  very 
engaging  person.  We  have  not  sus- 
pected anything  until  complaints  be- 
gan to  come  in,  then  Walter  was 
asked  to  call  at  the  office  Saturday 
morning  on  business  of  importance. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  saw  an  ac 
counting  was  inevitable  and  did  not 
dare  to  make  it.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  he  has  been  speculating 
in  stocks  through  the  bucket  shops 
where  it  is  win  or  lose  the  whole  of 
the  investment." 

In  the  Depths 
A    wave    of    despair,    for    a     time, 
seemed    to    overwhelm    the    deserted 
wife,    but    there    was    brave    metal    in 


this  lady  of  quality,  and  she  prepared 
herself  to  buffet  with  outrageous  for- 
tune. And  then  there  came  more  bad 
news,  if  indeed  it  could  be  called  bad 
news.  A  telegram  from  the  old  city 
of  Quebec,  asking  information  from 
the  police  authorities  of  the  little  town 
in  which  they  lived,  regarding  one 
Walter  Taylor.  The  great  Apostle 
Paul  says:  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death."  Nemesis  was  swift  on  the 
footsteps  of  this  recreant.  He  went 
down  the  river  on  one  of  the  steamers 
that  ply  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence, 
avoiding  notice  as  much  as  possible. 
Probably  he  intended  to  go  to  En- 
gland, taking  a  boat  at  Quebec.  There 
was  no  steamer  sailing  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  to  be  out  of  sight  as 
much  as  possible  he  took  a  room  in 
an  obscure  little  French  hotel  in  the 
old  town,  down  under  the  frowning 
bluflfs  of  Frontenac.  Now,  there  is 
smallpo.x  always  in  Montreal  and  in 
Quebec,  and  the  second  morning  after 
his  arrival  Walter  Taylor  was  in  high 
fever,  and  an  eruption  broke  out  all 
over  his  body.  The  proprietor  of  the 
little  hotel  knew  at  once  what  was  the 
matter.  A  hurry  call  went  to  the 
health  authorities.  Taylor  was  re- 
rnoved  to  the  hospital  for  contageous 
diseases,  and  four  days  later  he  was  a 
corpse.  On  his  person  was  found  a 
letter  or  two,  one  of  them  addressed 
to  Walter  Taylor,  with  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  a  part  of  the  address. 
The   body   was   buried,   a   photograph 


H.  M.  Hill,  who  is  teaching  penman- 
ship in  the  Columbia,  S.  C,  High 
School,  is  a  very  skillful  penman.  His 
business  and  ornamental  writing  are 
much  above  the  work  of  the  average 
teacher  of  penmanship. 

Before  coming  to  the  Zanerian  in 
1920,  Mr.  Hill  wrote  cards,  which  no 
doubt  laid  the  foundation  for  his  pres- 
ent skill.  Last  year  he  taught  pen- 
manship in  the  Michigan  State  Nor- 
mal School  and  the  CIcary  Business 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  where 
many  of  his  students  were  granted 
Zaner  Method  Teachers'  Certificates. 
Alany  of  the  specimens  submitted  by 
his  pupils  were  quite  fine,  and  show 
that  Mr.  Hill  has  the  ability  to  teach 
others  how  to  write. 

Mr.  Hill  has  a  fine  physique  and  is 
quite  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  fine 
penmanship.  Columbia  High  School 
will  no  doubt  develop  many  good 
business  writers  under  his  direction. 


being  taken,  but  there  was  no  questin' 
about  the  identity  of  the  man,  and  .i 
his  person  they  said  no  money  wal 
found.  It  is  probable  that  there  wai 
a  good  deal  of  money  on  the  pers.' 
or  in  the  suit-case  of  Taylor,  for  li 
had  drawn  over  $500  from  the  saving 
bank  beforie  he  left  home  and  h;i 
collected  as  much  as  he  could  get,  aih 
borrowed  considerable  amounts  o 
money  from  friends.  Taylor's  peopl 
had  originally  come  from  England 
It  was  evident  that  he  meant  to  cros 
the  Atlantic,  knowing  that  he  pro!) 
ably  would  not  be  followed,  since  hi 
defalcation  all  told  did  not  amount  ii 
more  than  $5000.  Anyway,  that  w:i 
the  end  of  Walter  Taylor,  so  far  \, 
this  life  is  concerned,  and  old  Johi 
Farwell,  Helen's  father,  said,  "It's  : 
damn  good  thing."  He  was  a  cross 
grained,  profane  old  fellow,  but  I  a  i 
inclined  to  think  he  was  right. 
The  Woman's  Burden 
Helen  Taylor,  as  soon  as  she  hearc 
of  the  deatli  of  her  husband,  went  ti 
Mr.  Elliott  and  said,  "My  husband  :: 
dead,  he  cannot  be  punished  for  wha 
ever  he  has  done.  Now,  for  the  saki 
of  my  boy,  I  ask  you  not  to  maki 
public  the  fact  that  he  was  a  defaultc 
I  will  try  to  make  good  every  dollli 
he  has  taken.  I  may  not  be  able  t 
do  this,  but  by  selling  our  cottage  i 
Elmwood  we  can  probably  realize  b< 
tween  two  and  three  thousand  dollai; 
over  what  is  due  upon  it,  and  I  ai 
going  to  ask  you  to  let  me  take  m. 
husband's  place  as  an  agent  of  youi 
company.  I  have  known  his  businv.'-- 
intimately,  and  have  advised  him  i  i 
many  of  his  operations;  in  fact,  I  hav, 
laid  out  most  of  his  plans  for  securin; 
iiisurance.  I  believe  I  can  take  up  hi- 
line  of  work,  and  while  of  course  I 
shall  be  hampered  somewhat  and  ui- 
able  to  cover  so  much  territory  as  hi 
yet  I  believe  I  can  make  an  inconi 
large  enough  to  support  myself,  giv  ■ 
my  boy  a  chance  to  get  an  educatio  i 
here  in  the  High  School  of  Ne\ 
Haven,  and  with  what  help  he  can 
give,  put  him  through  Yale  College. 
I  do  not  want  him  to  sufTer  for  hi; 
father's  sins.  I  ask  you  in  the  nam  ■ 
of  humanity  and  of  fairness,  to  giv  ■ 
me  at  least  an  opportunity  to  see  wh.T 
I  can  do.  I  am  a  woman  with  a  bar.  1 
row  ahead,  and  I  have  received  a  blov 
that  for  the  moment  has  almost  takeic 
the  heart  out  of  me.  But  there  is  thi- 
boy  to  look  after.  Will  you  give  m<5 
a   chance?" 

Mr.  Elliot  was  a  man  of  larg< 
heart  and  mind.  He  said:  "I  will  cer 
tainly  not  make  public  your  husband'^>; 
defalcation.  The  auditors  have  dis 
covered  a  shortage  of  about  foun 
thousand  dollars.  If  you  can  makci 
good  at  least  a  part  of  this  amount,  V 
believe  the  officers  of  our  company, 
will  be  perfectly  willing  to  smother 
the  matter." 

"Mr.  Elliot,  if  you  will  do  this  I  will| 
pay  back  every  dollar  that  Walter  ha.sl 
taken  as  fast  as  I  can,  from  my  earn  ' 
ings.  I  will  succeed,  for  I  must  sue  | 
cced,  and  when  one  must,  one  will."  i 
Then  cross,  cranky,  and  gnarled  old  I 
John  Farwell  came  down  from  hi.'- 
(Continued  on  2d  following  page) 
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Lessons  in  Artistic  Penmanship 

For  Beginners 


Principal  of  the  Buai 


By  M.  A.  ALBIN 

■  School  of  the  Onson 
Portland,  Oregon 


Institute  of  Technology 


«  LESSON  IV 

1™^     Penmanship  is  Like   Music 

'  One  must  get  the  fundamentals  by 
persistent  practice.  And  the  funda- 
mentals must  be  practiced  as  persist- 
ently as  Paderewski  practiced  the 
musical  scale — daily,  hour  after  hour. 
Read  what  Guillard  said  in  his  January 
lesson.  In  criticising  the  work  of  one 
student  of  penmanship  I  incurred  his 
everlasting  animosity  I  presume,  be- 
cause I  told  him  to  write  forty  or  fifty 
pages  of  each  exercise  and  be  his  own 
most  relentless  critic. 

Be  Your  Own  Critic 
Criticise  not  only  what  you  do,  but 
how  you  do  it.  Get  a  piece  of  trans- 
parent paper,  like  the  smooth  onion- 
skin paper  used  for  duplicating,  or  bet- 
ter yet,  a  piece  of  transparent  celluloid 
and  lay  it  over  the  copy  you  are  prac- 
ticing from;  then  with  a  dry  pen  and 
a  free  arm  movement  practice  briskly 
until  you  can  co  ordinate  shade  and 
movement.  Strive  to  make  the  exer- 
cise with  freedom  and  forcefulness, 
and  not  by  drawing.  You  do  not 
slacken  the  speed  when  shading — if 
there  is  any  change  at  all  it  is  an 
acceleration  of  movement.  This  com- 
bining of  pressure  with  the  momentum 
of  movement  is  what  I  term  co-ordi- 
nation,  and   your   shades   will   not   be 


snappy  nor  your  forms  smooth  until 
you  have  learned  this  very  necessary 
combination. 

Specific   Instructions 

In  the  W  (No.  1)  observe  the  bal- 
ance of  the  letter  produced  by  the 
initial  and  finishing  ovals,  both  of 
which  are  of  the  horizontal  type  em- 
phasized in  former  lessons.  They  need 
not  be  exactly  the  same  proportions, 
but  should  be  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  last  part  of  the  cap- 
ital is  a  flourished  final  t.  Most  of  our 
superior  penmen  strive  to  make  a 
sharp  turn  instead  of  the  angle  at  the 
base  line,  without  any  retrace  as  is 
natural  on  the  t  itself.  It  is  desirable, 
so  bear  the  point  in  mind,  and  develop 
it  if  possible. 

In  No.  3  the  shade  is  again  centered 
within  a  large  horizontal  oval,  which, 
when  properly  swung  from  below  the 
base-line  will  enable  you  to  make  a 
perfect  smaller  horizontal  oval  as  in 
No.  1.  Write  the  small  letters  freely 
— it  is  an  easy  word  and  should  be 
practiced  until  you  just  love  to  write 
it. 

No.  3.  Do  not  forget  the  flat  oval 
and  the  same  snap  shade  you  have 
been  using  in  all  the  other  letters 
when  you  practice  this  letter.  In  No. 
4  I  wish  you  to  again  observe  that  the 


G  is  the  same  as  in  No.  3,  but  that 
the  flourish  is  so  placed  as  to  produce 
balance.  The  little  wedge  like  tick  is 
placed  afterward  and  is  made  without 
retouching — a  little  conceit  that  is  one 
of  the  real  tricks  of  the  penman — learn 
it  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
making  the  shaded  tops  of  the  small 
t  and  d  that  are  so  much  admired. 

No.  5.  Isn't  it  interesting  to  see 
how  many  letters  are  easily  and  grace- 
fully made  from  a  few  principals?  And 
you  can  get  variety — or  variation  at 
least— ^as  you  will  observe  in  Nos.  5 
and  6. 

No.  7.  Simply  the  top  of  the  capita! 
B  as  practiced  above,  finished  with  the 
last  stroke  of  the  capital  K  of  the 
previous  letter. 

No.  8.  Another  easy  word — watch 
under-turns  in  small  letters,  and  get  a 
strong  forward  sweep  of  the  arm  from 
one  small  letter  to  the  other.  Get  uni- 
form  slant  and   space. 

No.  9.  A  simple  combination,  but  it 
needs  careful  attention.  Try  the  C  in 
combination  with  other  letters  that 
join  in  the  same  manner,  and  complete 
by  writing  some  easy  word  with  a 
good  swing  to  it. 

The  last  two  are  simple  combina- 
tions of  three  capitals — you  may  try 
any  of  the  letters  we  have  had  that 
will  swing  together  with  the  same  gen- 
eral movements.  Strive  for  that  higher 
quality  of  line  that  comes  from  the 
perfect  mastery  of  touch  and  move- 
ment. 

Special — Provide  yourselves  with  a 
quantity  of  Zanerian  Fine-Writer  pens 
for  this  and  the  remaining  lessons  of 
the  course.     Or,  of  the  same   type  as 
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the  Gillott  Principality  (Xo.  1).  which 
you  may  procure  locally. 

Send  me  your  best  efforts  as  you 
promised — I  want  to  see  if  you  are 
being  benefitted.  If  you  want  special 
criticism  enclose  12c  in  stamps.  \A- 
dre<s  me  at  my  residence.  1550 
Knowles  Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon. 
If  I  have  failed  to  acknowledge  any 
letters  do  not  hesitate  to  write  me 
again.  Vou  had  me  about  swamped, 
and  I  may  have  been  a  little  slow.  But 
you  will  get  a  treat  when  I  write  you. 
Those  who  do  not  enclose  stamps,  I 
take  for  granted,  do  not  e.xpect  criti- 
cism. 


CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  2d  preceding  page) 
New  Hampshire  town.  Helen  sold 
the  cottage  in  Elmwood,  and  realized 
$_'.")00  over  its  encumbrance.  Old  John 
mortgaged  his  grist  mill  up  in  New- 
Hampshire  for  $2000  and  paid  every 
dollar  of  the  small  amounts  that  Wal- 
ter had  borrowed  from  his  friends. 
These  friends  never  knew  that  he  was 
a  defaulter,  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
when  he  met  his  death.  They  sup- 
posed he  was  on  a  business  trip  con- 
nected with  insurance  in  the  Cana<ias. 
He    occasionally    took   such    trips. 

The  amount  due  the  insurance  com- 
pany was  now  reduced  to  about  si.x 
hundred   dollars. 

Helen  and  the  boy  moved  to  New 
Haven,  where  they  took  a  little  apart- 
ment for  light  housekeeping.  The 
boy  entered  the  New  Haven  High 
School  and  Helen  went  out  to  wrile 
insurance  for  the  big  company.  She 
took  over  the  policies  of  which  her 
husband  had  charge,  quite  a  large 
number  of  these.  .'\n  insurance  agent 
gets  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  yearly 
premium  paid  in  on  these  policies.  The 
parties  insured  knew  nothing  of  the 
facts  of  Walter  Taylor's  death,  and 
most  of  them  expressed  warm  sym- 
pathy for  his  young  and  attractive 
wife.  Helen  was  not  beautiful,  but 
any  woman  of  intelligence  who  knows 
enough  to  dress  becomingly,  and  that 
doesn't  mean  expensively,  is  attrac- 
tive, and  this  lady  of  quality  was  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. Besides,  she  thoroughly  knew 
her  subject,  and  she  had  decidedly 
original  views  on  the  subject  of  in- 
surance. 

From  the  very  start  she  was  reason- 
ably successful.  She  didn't  make  as 
much  as  her  husband  because  a  wo- 
man can't  cover  the  ground  that  a 
man  can,  but  she  at  once  began  to 
make  a  specialty  of  insuring  women, 
especially  women  of  middle  age.  In- 
surance companies  are  not  anxious  to 
take  risks  on  young  women  but  are 
glad  enough  to  get  them  after  they 
reach  the  age  of  S.'.  or  40.  The  boy 
did  finely  in  high  school  and  he  got 
up  a  magazine  route,  taking  subscrip- 
tions for  a  list  of  magazines  which  he 
found  popular.  It  helped  a  little  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  mother  and 
boy,  which  were  not  large,  for  Helen 
did  most  of  her  own  work  in  the  hours 
that  she  could  not  work  at  insurance. 
(Continued  on  2iul   following  page) 


PENMAN'S   EXCHANGE 
The   following  penmen  will  be  glad 
to     exchange     specimens     with     other 
penmen.      Send    them    the    best    work 
you  can  do: 

Roscoe   Bailey,   Elmer.   Mo..   Business 

\\  riting. 
David     P.     Foley,     lil     The     .Avenue, 

Strathfield.    N.   S.   W..   Australia. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Moore  recently  spent  a  day 
inspecting  the  handwriting  in  the  Mid 
dletown,  Ohio,  Public  Schools,  and 
attended  a  Teachers'  Meeting  at  the 
close  of  the  school  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Mildred  Moffet,  the 
supervisor  of  writing,  \'ery  fine  work 
is  being  done  in  the  Middletown 
Schools.  The  primary  work  is  espec- 
ially strong.  The  interest  and  enthus- 
iasm of  the  teachers  is  at  a  very  high 
ebb.  which  speaks  well  for  Miss  Mof- 
fet's  leadership. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

PbUadelphia.  Pa. 


Bookkeeping  Free 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCY, 
P.  O.  Box  618  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Advanced  Accounting 


New  class«H  ortr>n 
counting.  Auditing 
S«nd  for  catalog,  v 


iwd  September  6.  1921.  Higher  Ac- 
.  BuBinesfl  Law,  C.  P  A.  Oouraes. 
fft  are  near  the  sreat  Mammoth  Cave. 


BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

BOWLING  GREEN.  KENTUCKY 

Be  a  Photographic  Journalist 

New  profession,  larse  salaries,  wonderful  travel- 
ing experience,  all  expenses  paid.  Hundreds  in 
demand.  Easy  to  leara.  Amateur  photographers 
and  kodak  owners  especially.  Particulars  free. 
Complete  course,  lesson  plana,  etc..  prepaid,  $6.00. 

AOORCSS   

lit     Walhamori  Company,  Lafayatta  BIdr,  Phlla..  Pi. 


Home  Study 


Courses  fo 
Degrees  Conferred.     Kalendlrlog  Free.'" 

TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGE.  Washington,  0.  t 
FREE  TUITION  FOR  MAIL  COURSE 

High  School.  NorTnai.  Business.  Lai 
courses  thoroughly  taught  by  mai 
Plan,  and  full  particulars.  Address 

CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  Rogers.  0 

Elliott  Shieli; 

A  Keyboard  Cover  for  teaching  Touch  Type- 
writing.   35c  each,  postpaid. 
A.  E.  ELLIOTT,  Box  S79.  Cincinnati,  Ohi) 


DEGREE 

HOME    STUDY 
OTHER  COURSES 
WRITE   TODAY • 

Dean.   Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  low«. 


B.  C.  S. 


For  Sai^e 

■pELIABLE  small  school  in  best  location  inWaah 
••■^  ington.  Apply  "Bargain",  care  of  Busi 
ness  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE 

Money  Making  Business  College  in  NorthweaV 
best  of  reputation,  unlimited  territory,  altgh' 
competition,  new  equipment  including  25  net* 
Underwood  typewriters,  good  location,  reason 
able  rent.  $4,500  cleared  by  owner  last  yearl 
ill  health  reason  for  selling.  Easy  terms.  Writ( 
for  particulars.  Address  MONEY  MAKER 
care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohioi 


School  for  Sale 

The  only  business  college  in  New 
England  city  of  30,000.  School  has 
high  standing,  fine  equipment  and  is 
a  good  paying  proposition.  Posses- 
ion July  1st.  G.  C,  care  Business  Edu- 
cator, Columbus,  Ohio. 


Solicitor  Wanted 

An  old  and  well  established  Business 
College  in  Western  Pennsylvania  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  solicitor. 
State  salary  wanted  and  how  soon  you. 
can  start  to  work.  Address  SOLICITOR, 
care  of  The  Boaintai  Educator,  ColsiBkoi,  Ohio. 


Have  You  Everything  You  Want? 


If  not,  leam  how  to  succeed. 

"NATIONAL  SUCCESS  COURSE" 

24  long  lessons  i  formerly  $24.00  > 

now  offered  as  premium  with 

BOOKKEEPER  AND  ACCOUNTANT 

(best  monthly  magazine  for  Studenta,  Mer- 
chants. Bookkeepers  and  Accountants*  for  2 
yean  $6.00.  Money  back  if  wanted.  Full 
particulars  free.    Remit — 

CHAS.  E.  SWEETLAND.  Editor 
452  Pieroa  Buildin*.     ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


VALENTINE  SCHOOL  BROKERAGE 


SII-012   GRAND  AVENUE  TEMPLE 

KANSAS  City,  Mo. 


All  Corrksponoenck 


"JO  Transactions  Strictly  Confiok 


Train  for  Commercial  Teacliing 

At  the  Rorheater  Boslness  Institute  and  qualify  to  do  high  grade  teach- 
ing in  the  bast  high  schools  and  private  commercial  schools.  Our 
graduates  arc  in  every  state  and  in  some  foreign  countries,  holding 
the  highest  positions  aa  commercial  teachers.  A  posUI  card  regueat 
will  bring  to  you  by  return  nwil  our  Teachers'  Bulletin  and  Circulars. 
ROCHKSTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Rochastar,  N.  Y. 
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COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS    ^lA^^gVo^s^r.cJSI 


Attention!     Mi 


i-Sistr 


lU-s    for 
s  work 


Miss  Ellenora  Hartley,  of  Arcadia. 
Ind.,  has  recently  accepted  a  position 
to  teach  commercial  work  in  the  High 
School  at  Hillsboro,  Ind. 
Miss  Ruth  Craine,  last  year  with  the 
Canada  Business  College,  Toronto, 
has  recently  been  chosen  to  teach 
commerciarwork  in  the  North  High 
School,  Des  Moines. 
Charles  H.  Oswald,  for  several  years 
with  the  Torrington,  Conn.,  Commer- 
cial School,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Henry  Maldaner,  a  graduate  of  last 
year's  class  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  has  ac-. 
cepted  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Central  High  School, 
Xenia,   Ohio. 

Miss  Susie  White,  graduate  of  the 
course  for  teachers  offered  by  the 
Beacom  Business  College,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  newly  organized  com- 
mercial department  in  the  high  school 
at  Temperanceville,  Virginia. 
John  S.  Furniss,  Beacom  trained 
teacher,  is  principal  of  the  commercial 
department  in  the  high  school  at 
Lewes,  Delaware,  for  the  present  year. 
Miss  Margaret  Foard,  another  Bea- 
com trained  teacher,  has  been  appoint 
ed  principal  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment in  the  high  school  at  Centreville, 
Maryland. 

Miss  Elsie  Flowers  has  been  selected 
to  teach  commercial  work  in  the  Col- 
linwood  Junior  High  School,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Lee  A.  Wolfard,  last  year  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Montezuma  Baptist  College, 
East  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  is  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  the  new  Commer- 
cial Department  of  Marshall  College, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Mr.  Milton  W.  Hobby,  of  Boston,  is 
teaching  commercial  work  in  the 
Booth  &  Bayliss  Commercial  School, 
Bridgeport,   Conn. 

Miss  Florence  Healy,  of  Chicago,  is 
a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  Cedar 
Crest  College  for  Women,  AUentown, 
Pa. 

MR.  CHAIN  OWNER 

Want  to  contract  for  a  Principalship  on  con- 
tingent basis.  Understand  chain  schools:  teach 
any  subject.  Now  with  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
country  which  is  expecting  me  to  stay.  If  you 
want  a  Manager  write  me  at  once.  Would  lease 
Box  420,  Care  Business  Educator. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Business   School    For  Sale 

Well  established  and  equipped:  in  manufacturinfir 
city  of  25,000  in  Ohio.  No  competition.  Wealthy 
owner  wishes  to  retire.  Low  price  to  rehable 
man:  $1500  cash,  balance  monthly  payments. 
Fine  opportunity. 


.  Ohi( 


ROCfCrMriEACHERS 

AGETNCY 

4.IO  U.S.Nat.  Bank  BLpc. Denver. Colo. 


above  the  hiiSh  s 

BRANCH  OFFICES!  

Porlland,  Ore.     Minneapolis,  Minn.     Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

N.W.  BankBldg. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Never  were  the  opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
now  open  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  type- 
writing and  penmanship  to  better  positions  paying  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 
blanks.     Address: 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION.  41  Cole  BIdg.,  MARION,  IND 


A  I  PERT    Teachers'  Agency 

A  L  D  C  n    I         25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


TEACHERS  OF  SHORTHAND,  COMMERCIAL  Branche 
and  one  clients  best  schools  in  the  country.      Pay   highest  sa 
Business.*'     Get  a  real  position.     Other  Offices:— 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         Symes  Building,  Denver 


Peyton  Buildins.  Spokane 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

116  W.  14th  St.  NEW  YORK 


for  Commercial  Teachers  manaeed  by  G.  S. 
i-ell  known  commercial  teacher  and  author.  Free  regia- 
NO  CHARGE  until  you  get  the  position  YOU  WANT 


SOME  FINE  FALL  POSITIONS  STILL  UNFILLED-ENROLL  NOW 


We  Need  C.  P.  A.'s,  Strong 
Penmanship  and  Commercial  Teachers 

We  have  recently  been  called  upon  by  several  large  schools  to 
make  recommendations  for  openings  in  their  schools  requiring 
C.  P.  A.  's.  Two  or  three  of  these  places  pay  $4,000.  Other  good 
openings  for  Penmanship  supervisors  and  strong  commercial 
teachers  continue  to  reach  our  office  daily.  If  you  are  interested 
in  making  a  change,  let's  get  in  touch. 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


HERE  are  some  of  the  good  hiffh  schools  thot  have  taken  o 
months:     Titusville,  Pa.;  Elwood.  Ind.:  New  Bedford,  M 


R. 


De 


Mo 


.  a.:  Concord,  N.  H.;  Lorain, 
Gloucester.  Mass.,  Brattle- 
Stamford.  Conn.;  Hazleton. 
field.  Mass.    We  iiave  ten  such 


candidates  within  the  last  few 
:  Connellsville.  Pa.;  Providence. 
Rochester.  Minn..  Charleroi. 
Ohio;  Northampton.  Mass.; 
boro.  Vt. ;  Lynohburg,  Va.; 
Pa.;  Omaha.  Neb.;  Spring- 
at  from  $1800  upward.     MAY  WE  HELP  YOU? 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 


The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager 


(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 


Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Ma 


PRE  PA  R  E     BIG  POSITION 

in  commercial  education— state  or  city  super- 
visorship;  openings  in  secondary  schools,  pri- 
vate schools,  normal  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  We  will  put  you  in  the  place  you 
want  and  hundreds  of  dollars  to  your  income 
or  there  is  nothing  to  pay.  Fine  positions 
open  for  September;  also  for  immediate  em- 
ployment. Write  for  details  NOW. 
THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President,  ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  2d  preceding  page) 
Her  work  for  the  lirst  year  was  con- 
fined largely  to  New  Haven  and  its 
immediate  suburbs,  so  that  she  was  at 
home   every   night   and   morning. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  she  had 
paid  $300  of  the  $000  due  the  com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Elliot  said:  "Never 
you  mind  about  the  other  $300.  Let 
that  go.  Sometime  when  the  boy 
grows  up  you  can  pay  it  back  if  you 
want  to."  But  old  John  Farwell,  when 
she  proposed  to  pay  him  something 
on  his  account  in  stead  of  the  insur- 
ance company,  said:  "No!  You  pay 
up  the  insurance  company,  every  dol- 
lar of  it,  then  you  can  pay  me,  if  you 
have  anything  to  pay  with." 

Alf  Taylor  did  not  take  the  com- 
mercial course  in  the  High  School,  for 
his  mother  was  determined  that,  if 
possible,  he  should  have  the  advan- 
tages offered  the  sons  of  Old  Eli  at 
the  great  University  which  makes 
New  Haven  known  the  world  over. 
In  his  second  year  at  High  School  she 
sent  him  to  the  evening  classes  of  a 
Business  College,  where  he  took  up 
the  study  of  stenography.  They  had 
a  typewriter  at  home  which  she  had 
used  in  the  correspondence  of  her 
husband  before  his  untimely  and 
tragic  death,  and  by  the  time  young 
Taylor  was  through  High  School  and 
ready  to  enter  Yale,  he  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  shorthand  and  was  an  expert 
typist.  After  his  freshman  year  he  got 
a  position  as  teacher  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  in  the  evening  schools  of 
New  Haven.  This  brought  him  nine 
dollars  a  week,  ample  to  pay  for  his 
board  and  clothing,  besides  giving  him 
excellent   practice. 

In  War  Time 
It  was  the  spring  of  1017  and  young 
Alf  was  in  his  senior  year  at  Sheffield, 
the  great  scientific  school  of  Yale, 
where  he  expected,  a  few  months  later, 
to  get  his  degree  of  C.  E.  and  go  out 
into  the  world  to  build  railroads,  erect 
bridges,  bore  -tunnels  under  rivers  and 
through  mountains,  and  little  jobs  of 
that  kind  to  fill  in  the  day's  work  and 
make  it  unnecessary  for  his  mother  to 
hoof  it  around  through  mud  and  snow, 
in  fair  weather  and  foul,  digging  up 
insurance. 

By  the  way,  this  work  of  Helen 
Taylor's  had  been  very  reasonably 
successful.  There  was  no  great  for- 
tune in  it,  but  a  good  income  over  all 
expenses.  In  the  seven  years  and 
more  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Walter  Taylor,  she  had  paid 
every  dollar  of  his  debts  and  repaid 
with  interest  the  money  her  father 
had  advanced. 

A  tall  young  man  was  Alf  Taylor, 
n  feet  lOJ/2  in  his  stocking  feet, 
straight  in  the  back  and  active  as  a 
young  tiger  cat.  And  when  President 
Wilson  went  before  congress  and 
made  his  great  war  speech  Alf  was 
one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  in  the 
U.  S.  Engineers,  to  which  old  Sheffield 
sent  a  goodly  delegation.  The  engin- 
eers were  in  business  up  to  their 
necks,  preparing  railway  tracks,  ter- 
minals, steamboat  docks,  and  store- 
houses.    It  was  a  strenuous  life  from 


late  June.  I'JIT,  until  the  last  gun  was 
fired  at  10  o'clock  that  gray  morning 
of  November  11th,  1918.  Some  of  it 
was  dangerous  work,  all  of  it  was 
desperately  hurried.  Only  once  did 
Alf  see  a  real  fight.  That  was  when 
the  engineers  while  up  in  front  laying 
rails  for  ammunition  cars,  ran  into 
the  fierce  drive  of  the  Germans  when 
they  turned  back  General  Byng,  the 
Canadian.  The  Gray  wave  swept 
down  upon  them  with  a  rush  and  the 
engineers  hurled  aside  shovels  and 
picks,  compass  and  theodolite,  snatch- 
ed up  rifles  and  bayonets  of  dead  sol- 
diers, helped  to  man  the  machine  guns 
and  fought  as  savagely  as  the  Canad- 
ians themselves.  Occasionally  they 
got  a  dose  of  real  war  as  they  laid 
tracks  to  bring  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion up  to  the  fighting  line.  A  German 
taube,  humming  far  up  in  the  sky, 
would  drop  a  bomb  in  their  direction, 
and  once  a  great  high-explosive  from 
a  German  field  howitzer  spattered  Alf 
with  mud  and  blood  as  it  struck  a  few 
feet  from  him  and  shattered  in  frag- 
ments a  man  and  the  horse  attached 
to  a  supply  wagon. 

But  the  war  was  over  and  he  came 
back,  bronzed  and  tough,  and  took  his 
degree.  Helen  still  writes  insurance. 
I  saw  her  not  long  since  on  one  of 
her  occasional  trips  up  the  river  on 
the  lookout  for  i)oIicies.  The  boy  is 
in  the  service  of  a  great  railroad  com- 
pany and  Helen  looked  prosperous 
and  happy  as  she  ought  to  look,  for 
in  spite  of  a  bad  beginning  she  has 
made  a  success  of  life,  this  Lady  of 
Quality. 

LE'TTER  WRITING  CONTEST 

(Continued  from  5th  preceding  page) 

Teachers  from  all  over  the  country 
will  come  to  St.  Louis  to  exchange 
ideas  on  the  various  problems  that 
keep  them  awake  at  night.  In  order 
to  be  a  good  teacher  you  must,  first 
of  all,  be  a  good  student.  You  will 
then,  of  course,  be  glad  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  others,  to  know  of  their 
particular  troubles,  compare  them 
with  your  own  and  find  a  remedy  for 
them. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
your  students  either  consciously,  or 
unconsciously  copy  you  to  a  certain 
extent?  Their  enthusiasm  largely  de- 
pends upon  you.  Now,  how  are  you 
to  keep  up  yours  after  years  and  years 
of  dead  hard  work,  unless  your  whole 
heart  is   in   it? 

When  you  know  all  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  your  particular  line,  its 
newest  phases,  you  will  find  it  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  your  pupils'  interest; 
there  is  then  a  greater  chance  that 
your  school  will  turn  out  young  men 
and  women  of  a  higher  efficiency,  bet- 
ter prepared  for  a  business  career. 
This,  naturally,  will  reflect  upon  your 
school,  the  school  where  they  secured 
their  training;  and  a  successful  pupil 
is  certain  to  give  due  credit  to  his 
teacher. 

Is  there  enough  pride  in  you  to  be 
that  teacher?  Are  you  putting  forth 
your  best  efforts,  even  as  you  tell  vour 
pupils  to  put  forth  theirs  to  gain  the 
head  of  the  class?    Arc  you  coming  to 


meet  these  teachers  who  try  for  that 
honor,  or  will  you  lag  behind? 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
*     *     *     * 
By  Joseph  B.  Smith,  a  student  in  the 
A.  &  I.  State  Normal  School, 
Nashville,  Termessee 
FOURTH  PRIZE,  $5 
To      Commercial     Teachers,      Every- 
where: 
We,  as  teachers  of  commercial  stu- 
dents, are  being  held,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  responsible   for   the   suffering  ot 
the   commercial  world   because   of  the 
great  lack  of  efficient  commercial  em- 
ployees, such  as  stenographers,  book- 
keepers, secretaries,  and  teachers. 

Are  we  giving  to  the  commercial 
world  A-1  students  who  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  the  modern  im 
provements  and  revised  laws  which 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
business  world  today?  How  do  we 
know  that  our  system  is  the  best  and 
latest?  How  do  you  know  that  you 
are  using  the  best  means  in  order  to 
give  the  students  the  best  possible  in- 
structions? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer:  By 
coming  into  personal  contact  with  the 
teachers  of  other  schools  and  people 
who  have  devoted  years  to  handling 
the  affairs  and  employees  of  the  com- 
mercial world. 

There  is  no  better  medium  for  this 
exchange  of  ideas  than  through  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration; there  is  no  better  time  to  join 
than  now  and  there  is  no  better  time 
to  start  visiting  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Federation  than  December  27- 
30,  iy21,  because  "Procrastination  is 
the  thief  of  time." 

There  is  no  better  place  than  St. 
Louis,  because  of  her  great  educa- 
tional system,  river  facilities,  botani- 
cal gardens,  and  that  she  is  the  trans- 
continental gateway  to  East  and  West. 
There  will  also  be  special  reduced 
rates  on  all  rairoads. 

By  becoming  a  member  of  the  N.  C. 
T.  F.  and  by  attending  the  meetings 
we  not  only  learn  the  ideas  and  sys- 
tems of  other  teachers  and  schools, 
but  we  hear  lectures  from  such  people 
as — Mr.  Scovill,  Professor  of  Account- 
ancy at  LIniversity  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fer- 
ris, Ex- Governor  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Barnhart,  Chief  of  the  Commercial 
Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Training,  and  others  of 
similar  reputation  and  experience. 

If  you  are  not  a  member,  join  to- 
day. If  you  are  a  member,  I  am  ex- 
pecting to  see  you  in  St.  Louis,  De- 
cember 27,  1921. 

Yours  very  truly, 

December  1.5,  1921. 
It  is  certainly  a  great  pleasure  to  us 
to  see  with  each  succeeding  issue  of 
the  "Educator"  the  development  in  the 
line  of  the  high  ideals  of  the  editor. 
We  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  single  copy, 
and  assure  you  that  we  shall  be  look- 
ing for  a  monthly  installment  of  wit,  | 
wisdom,  and  education  from  Colum- 
bus. L.  E.  GOODYEAR, 
Goodyear- Marshall  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  | 
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Flourishing 


Plates  by  the  Late  C.  C.  Canan 
Instructions    by     the     Editor 


LESSON   3 

A  review  of  the  previous  lessons 
should  be  the  first  act  in  every  period 
of  practice.  The  most  intricate  piece 
of  flourishing  is  made  up  of  compara- 
tively simple  lines,  and  unless  each 
line  is  graceful  and  accurate  the  result 
will  not  be  pleasing. 

The  first  plate  gives  the  different 
strokes  used  in  making  a  quill.  The 
quill  pen  was  used  for  so  many  cen- 
turies that  it  is  recognized  as  the 
emblem  of  the  writers'  and  flourishers' 
art,  and  is,  of  course,  much  more 
graceful  than  the  penholders  in  use 
today,  even  though  our  present  pen- 
holders are  better  for  writing  and 
flourishing. 

The  first  stroke  of  the  quill  is  a 
long,  shaded  stroke  nearly  straight  at 
the  start  and  curving  gracefully  at  the 
end.  Notice  that  the  shade  does  not 
begin  until  the  stroke  commences  to 
curve.     Keep   this   shade   rather  light. 

Notice  that  the  second  stroke  of  the 
quill  does  not  extend  the  full  length 
and  is  light  and  nearly  straight 
throughout  its   length. 

Two  styles  of  feathering  are  shown 
and  this  may  be  varied  still  more.  Do 
not  make  the  feather  part  of  the  quill 
too  wide  or  too  heavily  shaded. 

Some  of  the  designs  in  which  the 
quill  is  a  part  are  given  in  the  second 
plate.  The  scroll  for  lettering  should 
be  made  first,  and  the  two  parts  of  the 
quill  on  each  side  of  the  scroll. 

Try  the  designs  in  different  sizes 
until  you  can  make  them  rapidly, 
gracefully  and  accurately. 

A  dime  sent  with  your  practice  work 
to  the  editor  will  bring  you  criticisms 
and  sugges'tions. 


J.  H.  Fries,  McPherson  College,  Mc- 
Pherson,  Kansas,  one  of  our  good 
friends  and  regular  clubbers,  is  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with 
a  fine  list  ef  subscriptinos. 
W.  J.  O'Hara,  Herington,  Kansas, 
High  School,  has  stirred  up  so  much 
penmanship  enthusiasm  that  more 
than  twenty  of  his  students  are  al- 
ready subscribers  to  the  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR. 

J.  W.  Jones,  who  recently  bought  the 
Duoglas  Business  College,  Connells- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  sends  us  a  list  of 
thirty-eight  subscriptions  with  more 
to  follow.  Mr.  Jones  reports  that  the 
year  is  starting  off  nicely. 
G.  W.  Kopp,  Blinn  Memorial  College, 
Brenham,  Texas,  is  helping  to  put  the 
Lone  Star  State  on  the  penmanship 
map.  Mr.  Kopp  writes  a  strong  busi- 
ness style  and  arouses  in  his  students 
something  of  his  own  enthusiasm  for 
penmanship.  His  first  list  of  sub- 
scriptions this  year  numbered  forty- 
eight. 


W.  G.  Stephenson,  teacher  of  pen- 
manship in  Albany,  New  York,  Busi- 
ness College,  followed  up  the  list  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Wauchope  a  short  time 
ago  with  thirty-three  subscriptions, 
four  more  to  the  Professional  Edition. 
Mr.  Stephenson  writes  the  ornamental 
style  attractively,  and  has  the  ear- 
marks of  a  coming  penman.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  Albany  School 
are  B.  C.  Bacon  and  T.  W.  Wauchope, 
making  a  strong  penmanship  trio. 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  sends  us  a  club  of  sub- 
scriptions through  Bertha  F.  Zimmer- 
man, Secretary.  .D.  L.  M.  Raker,  a 
former  Zanerian,  is  principal  of  this 
school. 

J.  A.  Eubanks,  supervisor  of  writing 
in  Barberton,  Ohio,  recently  sent  a 
number  of  subscriptions  from  teachers 
in  Barberton  Schools. 


A.  B.  Cox,  Steward  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  reports  penmanship  en- 
thusiasm very  high  among  his  stu- 
dents and  encloses  a  list  of  twenty 
subscriptions  to  prove  it.  Mr.  Cox 
learned  his  penmanship  through  cor- 
respondence courses,  and  his  writing 
is  a  credit  to  his  teachers.  We  hope 
to  present  a  specimen  of  his  writing 
in  an  early  number.  He  is  also  offer- 
ing some  of  his  work  through  our  ad- 
vertising  columns. 

Victor  W.  Jones,  Jonesport,  Nev ,  and 
Mary  M.  Hayden,  Valley  City,  N.  D., 
are  two  new  commercial  teachers  in 
the  Carson  City.  Nev.,  High  School. 
F.  W.  Goff  has  been  selected  to  head 
the  commercial  work  in  the  San  An- 
dreas, Calif.,  High  School. 
Miss  Ruth  Perkins,  of  Auburn,  Maine, 
is  now  teaching  commercial  work  in 
Hardwick,   Vermont,   Academy. 
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A   splendid   example  of  pen  drawing   by   E.    L.    Brown.      Sc 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Me. 

Jlmd  aeli'addreaaed  postal  for  criticlam,  and  atampi 

»for  return  of  specimena. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-1865 

America  never  produced  a  more  dis- 
tinctive type  of  manhood  than  Abra- 
ham Lincohi.  Born  of 
good  parents,  and 
with  no  educational 
advantages,  through 
his  own  indomitable 
will,  facing  hardships 
and  many  obstacles, 
he  rose  to  power  and 
distinction  in  the  po- 
litical and  moral  lif; 
of  the  nation. 
Pen  Drawing.  Pen  and  ink  work 
designs  reproduce  well  if  proper  ma- 
terials are  used,  namely,  India  ink 
and  white  bristol  board.  Avoid  ordi- 
nary writing  inks  in  preparing  work 
for  the  engraver.  The  original  of  the 
Lincoln  portrait  measures  11  x  15 
inches,  and  was  enlarged  from  a  small 
print  by  the  "square  process,"  ex- 
plained  as   follows: 

Lay  ofT  the  small  print  in  half-inch 
squares,  then  enlarge  these  squares  to 
the  size  of  the  desired  design.  It  is 
important  that  the  number  of  squares 
on  the  larger  design  equal  those  on 
the  smaller  design,  otherwise  the  pro- 
portions would  not  be  correct.  Next 
observe  the  part  of  the  picture  in  a 
small  square  then  copy  it  exactly  in 
the  corresponding  square  in  the  en- 
largement. 

Make  an  accurate  pencil  sketch,  in- 
cluding the  lines  for  the  development 
of  light  and  shade.  This  face  is  full  of 
character,  and  close  study  w-ill  be  ne- 
cessary to  develop  all  the  characteris- 
tics with  fidelity  and  at  the  same  ti  ne 
preserve  artistic  quality.  Pen  tech- 
nique is  most  interesting  and  can  be 
mastered  only  by  persistent  conscien- 
tious work. 

For  the  lighter  tones  use  a  Gillott 
No.  170  pen  and  a  coarser  pen  for  the 
thick  lines.  Give  the  tone  values 
special  attention.  Note  the  strong 
shadow  on  neck  and  chin.  You  may 
not  obtain  the  exact  tone  at  first,  and, 
if  you  do  not,  build  up  the  lines,  with 
a  fine  pen.  to  the  proper  thickness  to 
produce  the  desired  tone  value.  Fol- 
low this  plan  until  proper  gradations 
of  light  and  shade  are  attained.  Use 
short  parallel  lines  for  background, 
carying  the  thickness  and  spacing  of 
lines  to  produce  the  color  tones.  Note 
the  small  patches  in  background.  Ob- 
tain this  effect  by  leaving  the  space 
and  filling  it  in  with  light  lines  running 
in  a  different  direction,  giving  to  the 
eflfect  variety,  vibration  and  atmos- 
phere. 

And,  above  all,  try  to  depict  the  sad 
expression  of  the  eyes,  the  firm  mouth 
and  chin,  and  character  lines  in  the 
face  of  the  most  interesting  man  of 
historical  record — Lincoln. 
AVho  will  send  us  the  best  copy   of 


thi;;  lesson?  .\II  drawings  returned 
with  criticisms  when  postage  is  sent 
for  the  purpose. 


3  l-iO  per  month,  and 
omplete  c^jursein  typewiitinp  by  mail   free. 

.»  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE.  Rogera.  O. 


The  Near  East  Rdief  | 

is  now  feeding  100,000  orphaned  child-  | 

ren  innocent  victims  of  the  great  war.  | 

H'jthout  American  relief  they  must  perish.  \ 

Let  your  school  assist  in  saving  a  few  of  these  = 

lives  by  making  known  the  FACTS.  | 

They  are  Human  Facts  —Vital  Facts  —  Facts  | 

involving  Humanity.  = 

For  free  literature  address  I 


LET  ELSrON  TEACH  r^f 

Expert  pen  written  copies.    Red  ink  < 


rite  a  GOOD  Bus- 

■     Artistic     hand. 
Prompt 


an.  1814  W.  25th  St.  (Ko 


I  45)  Cleveland,  Ohu 


will  open  the  door  of  opporturity  to  ynu.     You  car 

it  at  home  during  spare  time.     Your    increase    in 

in  a  month  will    pay    for    a  -     ■- 

pleasure  to  write  well.     Be  i 

prosperous  times  which  are 

it  over.      Enroll  now.      Business  Writing  Course.  JU'.OO. 

Ornamental  Course.  $15.00. 

A.  L.  HICKMAN.  1 17  North  Vina  St..  WICHITA,  KANSAS. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home 

Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Printed 
Instructions  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  two  dollars, 
Csh  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

EngrcKsar.  Iliuminalor  and  Designer 
Odd  Fellois  Hall  Bldg..  SCHANTON.  PA. 


BLANK  CARDS  GALORE! 

Comic;  Lodge  Emblem;  Birth  Announcement 
<  something  new  );  Finest  Quality  Kid  Finished 
White  Cards,  in  two  sizes.  Printing  for  pen- 
men and  card  writers  a  SPECIALTY.  Send 
lUc  for  samples. 
F.N.  LAWrieNCE,  P.  0.  Box  411.  PORTLAND.  IND. 


Send  for  Samples,  New  Designs. 
MARTIN    DrPLOMA    COMPANY.  BOSTON 

Make  Opportunitu  Count! 

If  you     buy  one  dozen  of    my  superb 

n  Cards.   I   will   send   you,  FREE,  a 

III  sptcimen  of  my  ornamental   pen- 

p  for  jour  scrap  -look.     Only  45  its 

along  with  that  of  the 

—  F.   II'.   Tamily fi. 

M.  Otero  Colmenero, 

P.  O.  Box  48«.        San  Juan.  Porto  Rico. 


FREE  Particulars.  ' 

Name  in  Fine  Pemm>M,„.M  «..  ..-"     , 

cards,  different  colors.  Embellish-  ^  , — . 

ed.  Attractive  Designs.  All  Free,  ij     '~..:.-^' 
WriteToday.    T.  M.  TEVIS,  Box  J 
25-C,  Chillicothe,  Mif"»""  "^ 


^.pfQuchamps  ff n 3lrt -Shop 

TS-4-5outlr  Oliuc  -  6!5  3lnlfl(S.Goli/(>toi« 


'"  ^\  -^nottBts  -  Posnis  -  -Dn 


oninfs  op  IRppcaciaTio 
.it,»rlons-'Ko>.»r  T1..II 
jtc6  Sv  Ran&. 


;Srrnp  f'eok  ^prtimtns,  I 


P'jn't  be  ashamed  of  yoc 

come  expert  penmen.       1 
Your  name  written  on  car 

A.  P.  MEUB.  2051  N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena.  Cc  I. 


FOR  ENGROSSERS 

AND  ILLUMINATORS 

BIST  QUALITY    OF 

GENUINE  PARCHMENT  (SHEEPSKIN) 

Carried  in  stock  in   10  sizes.  We  hereby 

quote  prices  in  only  4  sizes. 

12"xI6"  package  of  60  sheets  .  $19.9.') 

14"xl7'        27.117 

16"x21' 41.80 

n"x22"         ■. 47.50 

We  also  hare  the  best  quality  of — 

ENGLISH  ILLUMINATING  VELLUM 

(CALFSKIN) 

Leather  covers  for  memorials  and  testimon- 
ials carried  in  stock.    Sizes 
6'/<"  X  8V'  Black  Seal  Grain,  padded,  $5.00 
VA'  X  WH"  Black  Seal  Grain,  flexible.  6.00 
B.  C.  KASSELL  COMPANY 

EnKro«s«rs»    Eltsrav«r«,    Uthographers 

I05  N.  Clark  Street        CHICAGO.  ILL. 


.  i2Mr  u,.r6.. 

c  ©allitr 


ONTAGUE'S  CARDS 


A  Card  for  Every 
Card  Use 

that  penmen  can  deco- 
rate and  sell  at  a  profit. 
Easy  to  decorate. 


Large  Cards,  3^2  xS^-j 

Mother,  Birthday.  Easter,  Valent 
dins  Anniversary.  Birth  Annoui 
Contrratulation  and  four  Xma 
Samples  sent  for  15c  each,  illumir 


Inches 

,Wed- 


M.  MONTAGUE, 

4637  WInthrop  Ave.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


ly  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writinfl:.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  aulnmatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  .MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Ixxjk  for  the 
brand.)  The  A  "Majrnuppon  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  3.Sc:  8  inch  inlaid.  76c:  12  inch  plain.  7.Sc:  I?  inrh  inlaid.  Sl..f  ^ 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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QUESTIONS 
From    the    Primary    Examinations    of 

the  Ontario  Institute  of  Chartered 

Accountants,  1921 

Submitted  by   Geo.   L.  White.   Assoc. 

Principal,     Fredericton     Business 
College,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 
^Vho  will  be  glad  to  criticize  the  work 
of  students  or  to  submit  correct  solu- 
tions for  later  publication. 

N.  B.  These  questions  should  not 
be  beyond  the  range  of  the  best  stu- 
dents in  Advanced  Accounting. — G. 
L.  W. 

1.*  Upon  closing  your  cash  book 
at  the  end  of  the  month  it  shows  an 
overdraft  at  the  bank  of  $4,000.00. 
Prepare  a  statement  reconciling  your 
overdraft  with  the  balance  as  shown 
by  the  Bank  Pass  Book.  The  follow- 
ing items   are   outstanding: 

Check  $95. 

Your  draft  on  J.  Smith  discounted 
during  the  month  has  been  returned 
unpaid  and  charged  by  the  Bank  to 
your  account. 


The  Bank  has  credited  your  account 
with  $318.80,  proceeds  of  notes  given 
them  for  collection.  Collection  charges 
were  $1.20. 

Vour  deposit  on  last  day  of  month 
has  not  been  credited  by  Bank  until 
the    day    following — amount    $2,000.00. 

The  Bank  has  charged  you  interest 
on  over  draft  $22.50. 
2.     (a)     How  would  you  deal  with  the 
subject  of  Bad  and   Doubtful  debts  in 
the  books  of  account? 

(b)  How  would  you  deal  with  an 
account  collected  three  years  after  be 
ing  disposed  of  as  outlined  in  your 
answer  to   (a)? 

'i.  The  figures  in  the  following 
Financial  Statement  are  correct.  Re- 
draft the  statements,  making  any 
changes  in  form  or  arrangement  which 
you  consider  advisable.  Give  reasons 
for  changes. 

*  This  question,  of  course,  presupposes  the 
keeping  of  bank  columns  in  the  Cash  Book.  A 
very  proper  procedure  used  in  most  books  of 
large  concerns,  though  given  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion in  Elementary  Bookkeeping  in  the  U.  S. — 
O.   L.  W. 


Balance  Sheet,  December  31,  1919 
Assets  Liabilities 

Accounts   Receivable    $5,250     Capital  Stock  .A.uthorized. 

Plant  and  Machinery 25,000 

Goodwill    2,500 

Inventory   16,000 

Capital   Stock   (unissued) 10,000 

Cash  on  hand 5,000 

Due   bj'  Shareholders   on   Capi- 
tal Stock   2,000 


.$50,000 


Bonds   $20,000 

Less   Discount    1,000  19,000 


The  Northern  Penman,  the  organ 
the  Northern  Penman  Club,  h. 
reached  us  through  the  courtesy  of  tl 
editor,  R.  Iriye.  Hokkaido,  Jap;. 
This  tirst  number  has  a  special  co^ 
design  by  the  editor,  the  English  tit 
of  the  magazine  being  lettered  in  ; 
attractive  style  of  0!d  English.  The 
are  several  reproductions  of  busine 
writing,  ornamental  penmanship  ai 
engrossing.  Some  fo  the  articles  ai 
most  of  the  headings  are  in  English. 

The     magazine     is     interesting 
showing  the  attention  being  given 
penmanship  even  in  Japan.     The  lett< 
regarding  the  magazine  is  in  splend 
style    of  arm    movement   writing,   ai 
Mr.   Iriye  promises  to  tell  us  more 
the    Northern     Penman's     Club.      \N' 
hope  to  present  this  in  another  issii 

Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  low 
iuiblishes  a  bulletin  containing  ai 
nouncements  of  their  resident  and  e: 
tension  courses  in  various  branche 
They  offer  a  four  year  course  in  cofi 
mercial  subjects  leading  to  the  degrt 
of  Batchelor  of  Commercial  Scienci 
and  a  two  year  course  leading  to  tli 
degree  of  Batchelor  of  Account 
M.  N.  Bunker,  .A..  M.,  Fed.  D.  C.  S^ 
is  dean  of  the  college  and  teachi 
Political  and   Social  Science. 


Donald    C.    Thornton,    Lincoln,    Neb 
$69,000     is    a    new    commercial    teacher    in    tli 
Kearney,   Neb.,   High  School. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account 3,250 


$65,750 


$65,750 


Manufacturing  Account 

Sales   


.$37,000 


6.000 
10,000 


Inventory,  Jan.  1,  1919 

Raw   Materials    $  5.000     Inventory,   Dec.  31, 

Fmished   Goods    8,000        Raw   Materials    . . 

Purchases  12,000         Finished   Goods    . 

Wages    0,000 

Bad  Debts   2,000 

Gross    Profit    17,000 

$."13,000 

Trading  Account 

Selling  Expense  $3,500     Gross    Profit    ..    . 

Plant   Repairs    3,000 

Interest  on  Bonds 1,200 

Salaries    5^000 

Net   Profit    4,300 

$1~.000  $17,000 

Profit  and  Loss  Account 

January  1.  1019.  Balance $  7,550     DcQ.  31,  1919,  Net    Profit $  4,300 

Dec.  31,1919,  Balance  3,250 

$7,550  $  7^550 


$53,000 
.$17,000 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  sren- 
eral  writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 
The  ENGROsstNG  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossinjf, 
etc. 

These  inks  write  block  from  the 
pen  point  ami  stay  liliick  fore 
proof  to  nee.  air,  sunnhinu,  clicmi* 

At  Utalfn  C,4-nyrally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGBINS&CO.,  Mfr. 

27tNIKTHST.         BROOKUN,  N.  T. 


The  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  R.  H.  Eldon  Prin- 
cipal, uses  the  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR in  their  penmanship  classes. 
Subscriptions  received  when  this  is 
written  total  as  follows:  J.  J.  Bailey 
177;  A.  Hare  73;  J.  A.  Ramsay  102. 
This  is  the  largest  club  so  far  re- 
ceived  from   any   school 

Miss  Ethel  Mock,  of  Warsaw,  Ind., 
has  been  elected  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  Carbondalc,  III.,  IliKh 
School. 


The  Terry  Engraving  Co. 

ENGRAVERS 

Sperial  attention  given  to  Klchin^s 

mid   Half  Tones  from   PcnniaMxhip 

and  Engrossed  Copies. 

214  Oak  St.       Columbus,  Ohio 


The  American 
Penman 

Now  in  it.s  thirty-eighth  year,  con- 
tains specimens  of  Business  writing. 
Ornamental  writing.  Engrossing, 
Kngravera'  Script  and  Flourishing. 
Leading  penmen  and  teachers  are 
regular  contributors. 
The  Penman  also  contains  special 
articles  nn  penmanship  pedagogy 
for  teachers  and  issues  a  beautiful 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  to  stu- 
dents who  have  attained  tne  desired 
standard  in  muscular  -  movement 
writing. 

SinKle  cnpie*  10c  pcstpaid.       Subscription 
price  for  one  year  I  twelve  numbers)  $1.26. 
Vreo  sample  copies  and   special  ratea    for 
cluhH  of  five  or  more  sent  to  teachers  on  re- 

ClUCSt. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN. 

30  Irving  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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fhe  Technique  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting,  by  G.  H.  Prager,  for- 
merly Head  of  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, Gregg  School,  Chicago.  Pub- 
lished by  Prager  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 950  Edgecomb  Place,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  to  reduce 
jookkeeping  operations  to  formulas. 
Abbrevnations  are  suggested  for  differ- 
ent terms  used  in  bookkeeping,  and 
then  the  different  operations  are  indi- 
cated by  formulas.  The  author  claims 
that  if  the  pupil  knows,  for  instance, 
the  formula  for  proving  cash,  he  will 
be  able  to  prove  cash  under  any  and 
all  circumstances,  whereas  if  he  has 
learned  only  to  combine  figures  usu- 
ally found  in  a  certain  position  he  may 
be  confused  if  he  is  given  a  cash  book 
of  an  unusual  form. 

Another  advantage  of  the  formula 
is  that  it  makes  it  very  easy  and  con- 
venient to  submit  problems  for  pupils 
to  solve,  thus  teaching  them  how  to 
perform  the  operations  of  bookkeep- 
ing independently  of  any  given  figures. 


ance  of  correct  and  forceful  expres- 
sion. The  work  is  presented  in  such 
a  way  that  it  should  arouse  and  re- 
tain  the   pupils'  interest. 

Some  of  the  most  important  chap- 
ters are  as  follows;  Principles  and 
Application  of  Grammar,  Punctuation, 
Spelling  and  Use  of  Words,  The  Fun- 
damental Principles  of  Rhetoric,  The 
Form  of  a  Letter,  Letter  of  Applica- 
tion, The  Buying  Letter,  The  Selling 
Letter,  The  Letter  of  Introduction  and 
The  Letter  of  Recommendation,  Com- 
plaints and  Adjustments,  Credits,  Col- 
lections, and  The  Advertisement. 


M.  J.  Edwards,  President  of  Platte 
Valley  Commercial  College,  Scotts- 
bluff,  Nebraska,  reports  an  excellent 
enrollment  this  year  and  has  added 
two  new  teachers.  Miss  Agnes  Wilson, 
formerly  with  the  Bets  Business  Col- 
lege, Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  Shorthand  Depart- 
ment, and  S.  K.  Combs,  of  Hardin, 
Kentucky,  will  have  charge  of  pen- 
manship and  bookkeeping. 


I  Practical    Business    English    Without 
Grammar    Rules,    by    O.    A.    Hoff- 
mann,  Milwaukee   Business   College, 
'     Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  motto  of  the  author  in  prepar- 
ing this  course  is  "Learn  to  Do  by 
Doing."  There  are  one  hundred  les- 
sons, each  explaining  the  correct  use 
of  words  and  giving  many  sentences 
to  be  completed  with  the  proper  word. 
The  lessons  are  intended  for  business 
college  classes  and  teach  not  only 
correct  grammatical  usage  but  dis- 
tinctions between  synonyms  and  words 
frequently  confused. 

These  lessons  should  be  very  valu- 
able as  a  review  of  English  for  ste- 
nographers and  others  who  find  it 
necessary  to  use  the  English  language 
with  exactness  and  discrimination. 
Business  college  proprietors  and  prin- 
cipals will  find  this  course  particularly 
valuable  in  providing  specific  training 
in  the  essentials  of  correct  English. 


Miss  Viola  Cannon  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Medicine  Lodge, 
Kansas,  High  School. 
Miss  Edith  Peters,  of  Neoga,  111.,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Long 
X'iew,  111.,  High  School. 
Una  Nicoll  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed commercial  teacher  in  the 
Coalgate,  Okla  ,  High  School. 

Christian  C.  I.  Oehler,  recently  with 
the  Littleford  School,  Cincinnati,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati office  of  Haskins  &  Sells,  Cer- 
tified   Public   Accountants. 

Ray  M.  Minott,  for  several  years  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  High  School 
of   Commerce,   New  York   City. 

D.  A|  O'Connell,  of  Le  Sueur  Center, 
Minn.,  favored  us  with  some  of  his 
elegantly  written  ornamental  cards., 
which  shows  that  he  has  quite  a  com- 
mand of  the  pen.  His  cards  are  neat 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  penman's 
scrap  book. 


Business  English  and  Correspondence, 

by  Roy  Davis,  Professor  of  English, 
Boston  University   College   of  Busi- 
ness   Administration,    and    Clarence 
H.  Lingham.     Published  by  Ginn  & 
Company,     New     York     City.       400 
pages.     Cloth  cover. 
Business    English    and    Correspond- 
ence   are    today    an    accepted    part    of 
the    curricula   of   the    high    schools   of 
the  country.     This  book  has  been  pre- 
pared   to    meet    the    present    require- 
ments in  these  subjects.     It  is  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  the   first  edition  and 
includes     also     several     new     chapters 
and    in    abundance    of    new    exercises 
and  illustrative  material. 
The    book   emphasizes    the    import- 
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A  specimen  of  plain  engrossing,  neatly  and  skillfully  arranged  and 
executed,  by  Norman  F.  Tower,  Barnes  Business  College,  Denver,  Colo. 
Mr.   Tower  attended   the  Zanerian  in   1819. 
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A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

You  Can  Buy  a  LARGER  But  You  Cannot  Buy  a  BETTER  Book 

The  following  World's  Typewriting  Records  are  all  held  by  typists  who  learned  typewriting 
from  Charles  E.  Smith's  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  —  The  Balanced  Hand 
Method. 


Professional  Championship  Record 

George  L.   Hossfeld 

143  net  words  a  minute  for  1  hour 

October  21,  191S 


Gross 
2078 


Miss  Lillian  Baker 
Errors  Net  words  a  minute 

0  69 


Amateur  Championship  Record 

George   L.   Hossfeld 

145  net  words  a  minute  for  30  minutes 

October  15,  1917 


Novice  Championship  Record 

Miss  Horteiise  S.  Stollnitz 

114  net  words  a  minute   for  15  minutes 

October  25,  1915 

World's  Accuracy   Record  in   Competition  for 

Thirty  Minutes 

October  25,   1918 


World's  Accuracy   Record  in   Competition  for 

Fifteen  Minutes 

June   8,   1918 

Miss  Bessie   Friedman 

Gross  Errors  Net  words  a  minute 

17G5  0  132 


Best  Stenographer's  Accuracy  Record 
Fifteen  Minutes 

May  6,  1916 
Mr.  Howard  G.  Pfrommer 
Gross  Errors  Net  words  a  minute 

12r,0  0  84 


RESULTS    THAT    COUNT 

The  fact  that  the  world's  records  have  been  held  for  many  years  by  exponents  of  Charles  E.  Smith's  "Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting"  demonstrates  conclusively  that  the  system  possesses  intrinsic  merits  superior  to  all  other  systems,  which  enable  those 
who  learn  from  it  to  pet   results   that   count. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  World's  Typewriting  Championships  and  all  the  Typewriting  Records  are  heUl  by  typists  who 
learned  typewriting  by  means  of   Balanced   Hand   Methods. 

You  can  buy  a  LARGER  but  you  cannot  buy  a  BETTER  book  CLOTH, 

Adopted  by  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore  High  Schools  *i<"' 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,   NEW  YORK 
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SPANISH 
Pitman's  Commercial  Spanish  Grammar.     By  C.  A.  TOLEDANO. 

246  ()p.  Cloth,  gilt.  Price  $1.50.  This  book  contains  in  its 
(xerciscs  and  conversations  an  abundant  commercial  phraseology, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  treatise  on  Spanish  Grammar. 
It  is  both  a  practical  commercial  grammar  and  a  complete  gram- 
mar of  the  Casttlian  language,  written  by  a  competent  master  as 
well  as  a  commercial  man  of  long  experience. 

Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Coirespondence.  328  pp.,  cloth, 
gilt.  $1.65.  ny  G.  R.  MACDONALD.  Contains  an  extensive 
selection  of  commercial  letters  in  Spanish  and  English,  with  foot- 
notes, carefully  graduated,  explaining  commercial  terms  with 
which    the   reader   is   likely    to   be    unacquainted. 

Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish.  267  pp.,  cloth, 
gilt.  $1..15.  The  increasing  imnortance  of  a  study  of  the  Spanish 
language  has  induced  the  Publishers  to  issue  an  edition  of  their 
successful  work,  "Commercial  Correspondence"  (already  pub- 
lished in  English,  French,  and  German)  in  that  language.  The 
work  gives  all  the  letters  contained  in  the  other  editions,  and 
there  is,  in  addition,  a  full  account  of  the  Spanish  Weights  and 
Measures    and    the    Spanish    Coinage. 

Spanish  Commercial  Reader.  By  G.  R.  MACDONALD.  Cloth. 
250  pp.,  $1.35.  These  commercial  readings  in  Spanish  are  spe- 
cially adapted  for  students  preparing  for  examinations  or  for  a 
commercial  career.  Guided  by  a  long  experience  of  teaching, 
and  knowing  the  special  requirements  of  such  examinations,  the 
author  has  arranged  a  selection  of  some  seventy  articles  dealing 
with  commercial  subjects  of   every  description, 

FRENCH 

Pitman's  Commercial  French  Grammar.     By  F.  W.  M.  DRAPER. 

B.A.,  B  es  I,.  158  pp.,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.10.  In  this  book  French 
grammar  is  taught  on  normal  lines,  with  the  addition  that  all 
Rrammatic.Tl  points  are  illustrated  by  sentences  in  commercial 
Krench. 


A  Child's  First  Step  in  French.     64  pp..  with  tinted  illustrations, 
cloth,   50c.     An  elementary   French  reader  with  vocabulary. 

"It  is  a  child's  book  and  'is  really  different.'  There  are  64 
lessons,  the  subject-matter  well  chosen,  the  cxircises  well  graded, 
and  almost  every  page  illustrated." — Sierra  Educational  News 
(San  Francisco*. 
Pitman's  French  Commercial  Reader.  208  pp..  cloth,  gilt.  $1.50. 
with   the  leading  commercial  and 


rd    will    bring    you 


eading    matter    is    most 
student   of    French   is   improving 
i  at  the  same  time  getting  a  good 
iicthods. 
French.      240    pp.,    cloth,    $1.35 


Deals   m   an    mteresting   manner 

National     Institutions    of     Franc 

carefully    selected,    and    while   th( 

his  mastery  of  the  language,  he 

insight   into  French  commercial 

Conmicrcial    Correspondence    in 

Gives   all   the   letters  of   the   "Commercial    Correspondence"   trans 

latcd    into    French,    and    also    a    chapter    on    French    Coramercia 

Correspondence,    a     List    of     French     Commencial     Abbreviations 

French  coinage,  weights,  measures,  etc..   together   with  a   number 

of  reduced   facsimiles  of   actual    French   business   forms   and   docu 

ments. 

Business  Terms,  Phrases,  and  Abbreviations.    280  pp.,  cloth,  $1.30. 

Fourth    Edition    Revised   and    Enlarged. 

With    equivalents    in    French,    German,    Spanish,    and    Italian; 

and  facsimile  documents. 

ITALIAN 
Pitman's  Commercial  Italian  Grammar.  (Just  published.)  By 
LCIGI  RICCI.  Professor  at  the  University  of  London.  152  pp., 
cloth,  gilt,  ^1.35.  The  author  of  this  book  has  written  several 
other  educational  works  on  the  same  subject,  and  has  had  many 
years'   experience    in    practical    teaching. 

A    Practical    Grammar   of   the    Portuguese    Language.      By    C.    A. 
and   A.   TOLEDANO.      325   pp.,  cloth.   $2.00. 

PORTUGUESE 
Abridged  Dictionary  of  the  Portuguese  and  English  Languages. 
Including  Technic.J  Expressions  <.f  Commerce  and  Industry,  of 
Science  and  Arts.  \U  U.  MICIIAELIS.  781  pp..  cinth.  $5.35. 
Pitman's  International  Mercantile  Letters.  Eiigtisli  PortuKuese. 
Cloth,  gilt,  $1.35. 
le.     It  will  pay  you  to  spend  one  cent  to  investigate. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Own  a  Spare  Time  Business 

Learn  how  you  can  sell  merchandise  and  ser- 
vice by  mail.  Find  out  about  the  RIGHT  WAY 
ID  start  a  mail  order  business.  Get  help  of 
dire<a  -  mail  specialist.  A  simple  but  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  your  problems.  Write 
today  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 

Ad  Builder  Kidwell 
914  Pine  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMASa~e 

Certipicates. 


l5^>  — 


For  Business  Colleges  and 
Public  Schools 

Catalog  and  Samples  Free. 
We  specialize  in  Made-to-order  Diplomas 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Neatly  Filled 

Art  Calendars  and  Advertising  Novelties, 
Attractive  Lines 

Best  Quality- Reliable  Service 
![^  HOWARD  &  BROWN  ii^^ 

Rockland,  Maine 


ADVERTISING 

A  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

After  you  read  this  article  by  our  general 
manager,  Harry  M.  Basford.  in  this  issue, 
write  us  about  your  own  advertising.  We 
can  furnish  everything  you  need  to  make 
your  advertising  pay — Copy,  Drawings. 
Cuts.  Printing,  Syndicate  Folders,  Mailing 
Cards. 

National  Advertising  Service  Go. 

School  Advertising 

Specialists 

1424  Lawrence  St.     Denver,  Colo. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

Bookkeeping  Formulas 

Teaching  and  Learning  Book- 
keeping Now  Made  Easy 

A  book  entitled  "The  Technique 
of  Bookkeeping",  by  C.  H.  Pra- 
ger,  M.  Acct. ,  formerly  head  of 
Commerce  Dept. ,  Gregg  School. 
Many   are  now  in  use. 

Write  now  for  more  information, 

PRAGER     PUBLISHING     CO. 

950EDGecoMB  Place  Chicago.  III. 


ESTERBROOKS  Save  Selling  Expense 


Esierbrooks 


asiest  of  all  pens  to  sell,  for  the  twelve  most  papula: 
pens  in  the  world  arc  all  Esterbrooks.  For  quick  profits  you  have  only  to  sat 
isfy  the  consumer  demand  created  by  over  sixty  years  of  Estcrbrook  service 
This  No.  442  Falcon-shaped  stub  is  one  of  the  Twelve  Esterbrook  Leaders — 
a  favorite  among  those  wbo  like  a  free-runninjr.  easy-to-use  stub. 
For  biffffer.  easier  profits  from  your  pen  department,  concentrate  on  thi 
nationally  known  Esterbrook  line. 

The  Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co.,  92  100  Oela»8re  Atb.  Camden,  N.J 

Canadian  Agents;     Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent   by  parcel  post,   if  you   pay 

charges. 


PENS 

Writer   Pen   No.    1. 

1   gr $1.75  Vi   gr $  .50  1   doz 

Ideal    Pen    No.    2,    Zanerian  Medial 

4,    Zanerian  Falcon 


n    No. 

Vi    gr. 


No.    5, 


also  handle  Gillott 
Write  for  prices. 


.$0.35 


1   gr $1.25 

Special  prices  in  quantities.     W( 

Spencerian  and  Esterbrook's  pens. 

Broad    Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 

1   Complete   set    (12   pens) 

Vi   doz.   single  pointed  pens,  1,  Wi,  2,  ZVi,  3,  354 'i' 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

V2   doz.  single    pointed    pens    1 

W   doz.  double    pointed    pens     3 

1   doz.  single   pointed,   any    No 

1  doz.  double    pointed,    any    No 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Art   Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood: 


1  Triangular  Straight   Holder,  IVt^    inches... 

1  Triangular  Oblique   Holder,    6   inches 

1  Central    Holder,    hard   rubber,    5H    inches. 

I  Correct    Holder,    hard   rubber,   6^    inches. 

1  Hard    Rubber    Inkstand 

1  Good   Grip   PenpuUer    

1  Inkholder    for    Lettering    

1  All-Steel    Ink   Eraser    
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India    Ink: 

1   bottle 40c 

1   bottle  Zanerian  Gold    Ink 
1  bottle  Zanerian  School    Ink 


1    doz.    bottles   express.  .$4.00 


Zanerian    Oblique    Hold 

lij/i    inches $  . 

Expert  Obliqu 


Zanerian 

ches $1.00 

r.    Rosewood : 

5  S  inches $  .75 

Holder,   lYi   inches: 

..S  .20  1   doz $1.25  Vi   gr $6.50 

..      .75  54   gr 3.50  1  gr 12.00 

Obhque  Holder,   6  inches: 

..$  .15  1   doz $1.20  Y,   gr $5.51 

..      .70         Vi   gr 3.nn  I  gr 10.00 

Zaner  Method  Straight  Holder,   75^   inches: 

1   only     $  .15  1   doz $  .90  54   gr $4.50 

■4   doz 50  54   gr 2.50  1  gr S.50 


Arnold's   Japan    Ink : 

Nearly  54  pt.,  $  .45     1  pt.,  express,  $  .65 

(Quarts  and  pints  of  ink  cannot  be 


,  express,  $1.15 
liled.) 


1   only 
;i   doz. 
Excelsi 
1  only 

;-2  do 


White,   black  and 
100    postpaid,    30c 
$1.00;    1000   express    (shipping 

Flourished  Design 
With  space  for  na 
3ne  different. 

2  sets,   24  cards.  . .  . 

3  sets,  36  cards. .  . . 


CARDS 

different   colors: 
500    express    (shipping 


:ight  4  lbs.). 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


Intensive  Touch  Typewriting 

By  J.  WALTER  ROSS,  B.  S.  in  Econ. 

South  Hills  High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


A  Complete  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 

A  Keyboard  Development  which  is  Psychologically  Correct. 

*    ♦    ♦    * 

Methods  of  Practice  which  Compel  Concentration. 


*    ♦    ♦    * 


Technique  Exercises  Distributed  Throughout  the  Text. 

Difficult  Sequences 
Special  Finger  Drills 
Balanced  Hand  Exercises 
Alphabetic  Sentences 
Frequent  Phrases 

*      *      *      * 

Excellent  Selections  of  Advanced  Practice  Matter. 

Practical  Billing  and  Tabulating 
Adequate  Model  Forms 
Studies  in  Artistry 
Speed  and  Accuracy  Tests 

+      *      *      * 


"All  That  Its  Name  Implies—  Intensive  Touch  Typewriting." 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Five  Pages. 
Send  for   Your  Examination  Copy  Today. 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Entered  at  Post  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  second  class  matter. 
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It  is  our  new  machine,  the  Improved 
Self-Starting 

REMINGTON 


This  is  the  machine  on  which  Miss  Marion  C.  Waner  won  the 
last  World's  Amateur  Championship,  with  a  gjoss  record  of  aver- 
age words  per  minute  surpassing  all  the  professionals.  A  com- 
mercial educator  of  national  prominence  calls  it  "the  fastest 
typewriter  and  the  best  teaching  machine  in  the  world." 

This  latest  Remington  is  the  machine  with  the  "natural 
touch. "  And  you  cannot  appreciate  what  natural  touch  means 
until  you  try  the  machine.    It  is  a  revelation  to  every  typist. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 


374  Broadway 


Branches  Everywhere 


New  York 
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TRAINING  TOUCH  TYPISTS 


THE      VOCABULARY      METHOD 


A   Pioneer   course,  which   makes   use   nf  scientific   and 

psychological   principles   in   teaching 

touch  typewriting 

By  C.  E.  BIRCH,  b.  Sri.  in  eh.,  ll.  b..  m.  accis. 

AesI.  Snpt.  and  Prm.  of  Haskell  Inslituto 


Also  Ellis  Industrial  Bookkepping,  The  Tablet  Method  of  Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping  and  -  complete  line  of  modern  commercial  texts 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Battle  Creek,         -  Michigan 


Advanced 


BOOKKEEPING 


This  course  is  especially  designed  for 
teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  for  stu- 
dents desiring  to  qualify  as  teachers  or 
to  prepare  for  the  study  of  accountancy. 

It  is  taught  by  mail  under  the  personal 
direction  of  R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  A.,  C.  P. A., 
and  is  fully  described  in  our  Account- 
ancy Booklet,   sent  free  on  request. 

The  booklet  also  includes  description 
and  synopsis  of  our  elective  courses  in 
all  branches  of  accountancy. 

Fees  moderate.      Terms  easy. 


BENNETT  ACCOUNTANCY   INSTITUTE 


(Industrial  Correspoodi 

Dept,  B-194.  1504  locust  St. 


!rsity,  Inc.,  Prop.) 

PMIad^phla.  Pa. 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THESE  TEXTS 

BUSINESS  LAW  —  Baker 

A  concise,  complete  course.     The  text  is  legally  accurate  and  not  too  technical.     Unusually  interesting. 
If  you  expect  to  start  a  law  class  soon,  a  complimentary  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination.    List  price,  $1.10. 

METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING  -  Sheaffer 

A  new  edition  of  this  splendid  text  has  just  been  publishe4> 

IF  yon  teach  bookkeeping  to  pupils  below  the  High  School  IF  you  want  material  that  is  true  to  accounting  but  not  over 

senior  year —  the  heads  of  your  pupils — 

IF  you  believe  in  class  discussion  of  new  subjects —  IF  you  prefer  short  sets  for  beginners 

IF  you  want  your  pupils  to  learn  how  to  think —  IF  you  wish  a  teachable  Ck)rporation-Manufactnnng  set — 

IF  you  have  a  brief  or  complete  course —  IF  you  want  the  best  text  for  your  pupilt — 

the  METROPOLITAN  text  is  especially  suitable  for  you. 

A  text,  adapted  to  your  course  of  study  will  be  mailed  free  If  you  are  considering  a  text  book  change  or 
if  you  will  try  it  out  with  a  pupil. 

LIST  PRICES 

Introductory  text  and  supplies $1.60 

Elementary  text  and   supplies  3.85 

Corp  iration-Mfg.-Voucher  text  and  supplies 1.40 

Whert  comparing  our  Bookkeeping  prices  be  sure  to  include  the  Supplies 

If  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  may  we  hear  from  you  at  once? 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Texts  for  Commercial  Subjects 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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C.C.  Canan  Collection  of  Penmanship 

JUST  FROM  THE  PRESS 


The  following  quotations  are  from  the  Publishers'  Note 
on  page  3  of  the  book: 

■■  riie  pen  work  executed  by  the  late  C.  C.  Canan  is  of  siuh  a  hiu;h  order  of 
skill  tliat  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  reproduce  his  best  efforts  in  hook  form  so  as  to 
preserve  them  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  wish  to  master  penmanship. 

"Most  persons  are  endeavoring  to  find  the  way  diat  leads  to  knowledge  or 
skill.  Those  who  wish  to  follow  the  road  leading  to  the  mastery  of  penmanship 
will  find  it  far  easier  now  than  it  was  before  Canan  traveled  it,  for  he  has  left  sign- 
lK)ards  containing  suggestions,  encouragement  and  warnings  of  pitfalls  all  along 
the  way." 
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£.A.Lup/er 


Mr.  I.upftT  has  t)cen  a  close  student  of  the  writinc  of  C.  C.  Canan.  and  admires  his  writing  verv 
much.  If  you,  loo,  would  he  .i  master  penman,  you  should  study  the  work  of  the  great  penmen  of  the  world, 
world. 

Price  $1.50  Postpaid 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  The  Canan  Collection  and  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Business  Educator,  Profesional  Edition,  only  $2.75.  (Student's  Edition, 
$2.25). 

Your  subscription  will  be  extended  from  the  date  of  expiration. 


THE  ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  PUBLISHERS 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
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En^raviii^  G>. 

Engravers 
Designers 
Illustrators 

opecial  atteniiorL  givenfo 
reproduction,  orScript  and 
penmanship  Copies 

ColixTtibnS",  Ohio 


REASONS 

Why  You  Shoald  Introduce 

BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTANCY 


1  Actual  Business  from  the  Start 

2  Genuine  Banking  Course 

3  Adaptations  for  large  or  small  schools 

4  May  be  used  with  or  without  offices 

5  Complete    check   on   all   work   and   full 
directions  for  teachers 

Write  for  catalog  and  outfit 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


The  Zanerian  Reunion 

July  5  to  8,  1922 

IN  OUR  OWN   BUILDING 


There  will  be  Penmen  galore 
and  Penwomen  too  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  the  week  of  July 
fourth.  Each  mail  brings  letters 
from  teachers,  supervisocs,  and 
engrossers,  who  expect  to  at- 
tend. This  will  probably  be  one 
of  the  largest  meetings  of  Pen- 
men and  Penmanship  teachers 
ever  held,  and  centainly  over- 
flowing enthusiasm  and  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  will  be  pres- 
ent in  large  measure. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  the 
good  things  that  will  be  here  for 
you  that  week.  Make  your  de- 
cision now  to  attend.  It  may  be 
the  turning  point  in  your  career 
as  a  Penman. 


C.  C.  Lister,  Instructor  in  Methods 
Teaching  Penmanship  in  the  Maxw 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn, 
Y.,  will  be  one  of  the  instructors  in  t 
Zanerian  Summer  School.  Don't  miss  tl 
opportunity  to  study  under  one  of  the  fo 
most   penmen 


nd  teachers   in   this  country. 


The  Zanerian 
Summer  School 


Open  all  summer.  A  special 
si.x-weeks  term,  July  10  to  Aug- 
ust 18,  for  which  credit  is  given 
by  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  (See  The 
Bus'iness  Educator  for  Febru- 
ary.) 

Instructors   are   experienced 
and   expert. 

Methods     are     pedagogical 
and  practical. 

Courses    are    comprehensive 
and  up-to-date. 

Attendance  will  improve  your 
skill,  renew  your  enthusiasm, 
and   increase   your  income. 


.ZL 


/J>ZAN£P/AN  P£U/V70/V  sT//, 


Columbus,  O. 
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Gregg 

SUMMER   NORMAL 

A  distinctive  course  in  review  of 
subject  matter  and  methods  of 
teaching  shorthand,  typewriting, 
secretarial  duties  and  related  busi- 
ness subjects  given  annually  at 
Gregg  School. 

Teachers  from  thirty-four  states 
were  in  attendance  at  the  1921 
Normal  Session. 

Attending  the  Gregg  Summer 
School  is  a  most  delightful  and 
profitable  way  to  spend  your  vaca- 
tion. Write  today  for  1922  bulletin. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 


Commercial  Teachers 
and  Superintendents 

Your  reference  library  of  business  publications  is 
not  complete  until  you  have  added 

THE   WALHAMORE   COMPLETE 
BUSINESS  SERVICE 

This  Service  consists  of  comprehensive,  carefully 
edited  and  exceptionally  well  printed  BUSINESS 
BULLETINS  which  are  issued  EVERY  FIVE 
DAYS  and  are  accordingly  always  abreast  of  the 
timts,  bringing  to  you  and  your  students  expert 
opinions,  studies,  problems  and  digests  covering 

Business   Administration 

Advertising 

Accounting  and  Office  Management 

Parcel  Post  Merchandising 

Salesmanship  and  Sales  Management 

Federal  Taxation 

All  the  at>ove  Buhjecta  ably  treated  in  Beparate  Bpecial  bulle- 
tinB  and  included  with  the  Complete  Service  at  a  total  cost  of  only 
»4r  nn  nm  uran  which  paya  fora  Handnome  I^eather 
>15.00  PER  YEAR  Binder  for  AhnK  an  bulletin,  a,  re 
ceived.  li  Buaines*  Bulletins  iBBued 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  Hve  daya  for  one  year.  12  Querj-  Blanka 
for  expert  opinion»  on  your  own  probletna.  and  if  your  order 
mentions  this  journal  we  will  include  a  set  of  twelve  back  iBiuea 
of  the  bulletins   without  additional  chars*. 

5en</ in  >aur  ortfer  or  ma*e   your    rttiuitition   for  thU 
complel*  tervicm  now.     It  will  pay  you  a  hundrtd  fold. 

THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY 

LaFayelte  Bulldlns  Philadslphla,  P«. 


The6.E.TinieStudyWatch 


The  watch  you  need  for  timing  your  students 
when  writing  shorthand,  practicing  typing,  or 
working  rapid  calculation  problems.  This  watch 
can  be  used  for  motion  study  in  factories  or  tim- 
ing races. 

The  large  hand  shows  minutes  and  decimal  frac- 
tions of  a  minute.  This  is  more  convenient  than 
a  watch  showing  seconds  and  fifths  of  a  second. 
The  small  hand  shows  minutes  so  that  the  watch 
can  be  used  for  a  test  lasting  30  minutes.  Every 
teacher  has  many  times  felt  the  need  of  such  a 
watch.  It  will  add  interest  to  any  lessons  where 
time  is  an  important  feature. 

This  watch  is  not  only  accurate  but  is  built  to 
withstand  plentv  of  severe  usage.  Both  the  manu- 
facturers and  "THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
stand  back  of  this  watch  and  guarantee  it  indefi- 
nitely, except  in  case  of  accidental  breakage.  In 
that  case  it  can  be  repaired  quickly  and  economi- 
cally. 

The  price  is  only  $12.50  postpaid.  Send  your 
order  and  remittance  to 

The  Business  Educator 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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Progressive  Books 
for  Progressive  Schools 


Walsh's 
Business  Arithmetic 

By  John   H.    Walsh 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools 

New  York   City 

— A  complete  and  fascinating 
story  of  arithmetic  as  applied 
to  business. 

—It  has  the  BUSINESS  atmos- 
phere. 

— Abounds  in  human  interest 
problems. 

— Illustrations  add  to  its  attrac- 
tiveness and  effectiveness. 

S04   pages ;    bound    in    cloth ; 
list   price  $1.40. 


Mass. 


Rational 
Arithmetic 

By  George  P.  Lord 
Salem  Commercial  School,  Sale 

— Arithmetic  by  the  topical 
method  for  private  schools  and 
high  school  commercial  de- 
partments. 

— The  "how"  and  "why"  of  busi- 
ness arithmetic. 

— Develops  self-  confidence, 
thinking  ability,  initiative,  ac- 
curacy and  speed. 

Published     with    and    without     answers. 

263  pages ;  bound  in  cloth  ; 

list  price  $1.00. 


Send  to  nearest  office  for  Examination  Copies 


¥     ? 


Bartholomew's 

Bookkeeping 

Exercises 

By  Wallace  E.   Bartholomew 

Late  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education 

Universtiy  of  the  State  of  New  York 

— Constructive  boo  k  k  e  e  p  i  n  g 
problems  adapted  for  use  with 
any  textbook. 

— Result  of  actual  tests  in  the 
classroom. 

—Provides  suitable  tests  for  ex- 
aminations at  the  end  of  the 
term. 

— Especially  effective  for  clinch- 
ing the  principles. 

Two  parts:      Elementary   Exercises.    105 

pages;     Advanced     Exercises,      118 

pages :  list  price,  each  part  72c. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


hi, 
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An  Appeal  to  Common  Sense 

THE  "oldest  Pitmanic  system"  has  brought  the  fury  of  the  light-line  advertising  Juggernaut 
upon  its  head.  Far  and  wide  the  tale  of  wrath  is  spread.  In  a  series  of  all-enveloping 
editorials,  leaflets,  and  newspaper  advertisements,  admirably  illustrated  by  an  amazing  wit, 
comes  a  well  prepared  account — the  work  of  a  genius — of  our  misdeeds. 

Comically  enough,  in  one  of  the  editorials,  after  indulging  in  an  annihilating  tirade,  the 
writer  tells  how  our  evil  ways  have  taught  him  to  philosophize,  but  we  fear,  to  take  the 
luxury  of  a  quotation — "there  are  more  things  in  heaven   and   earth,    Horatio,   than   are   dreamt   of   in 
your  philosophy." 

Well,  we  are  not  humorists,  but  perhaps  the  moment  is  opportune  for  a  brief  statement  of  one  or 
two  facts,  plainly  put,  that  will  show  how  little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  htese  embittered  attacks. 
The  only  importance  we  attach  to  them  is  that  they  indicate  a  vital  necessity  for  temporizing  while  sig- 
nificant facts  are  ignored.  Attacks  of  this  kind  scarcely  seem  worth  dignifying  by  replying  to  them,  but 
we  think  they  call  for  an  e.xposure  in  order  to  prevent  the  public  being  deceived  to  any  degree  by  such 
highly  distorted  half-truths. 

Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  represented  by  Benn  Pitman,  was  established  in  America  in  1852.  It 
was  not  until  1890  that  Mr.  Clarence  Pitman  brought  the  claims  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  proper  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public.  Mr.  Gregg  came  to  this  country  in 
1893.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  both  of  the  systems  have  been  established  here 
for  about  thirty  years.  Everyone  interested  in  shorthand  knows  how  little 
boosting  Isaac  Pitman  has  received  at  the  hands  of  its  promoters  during 
these  thirty  years.  New  York  City  became  the  home  of  the  system,  and 
when  we  say  that  the  merit  of  the  system  has  been  the  sole  reason  for  its 
adoption  and  retention  in  practically  every  one  of  the  New  York  high  schools, 
the  teachers  are  the  best  judges  of  the  truth  of  that  statement.  The  almost 
entire  absence  of  propaganda  on  behalf  of  the  system  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country  can  also  be 
vouched  for  by  teachers.  How  strenuous  the  efforts  of  the  light-line  promoters  have  been,  and  the  enor- 
mous cost  involved  is  well  known.  But  with  it  all  remains  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  over  ninety-three 
per  cent  of  the  New  York  City  day  and  evening  high  schools  teach  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 


"Eighty- four 
Years  of  Vigorous 
A  dvertising ' '? 


The  vituperation  we  receive  at  the  hands  of  our  friends,  the  enemy,  includes  a  profession  of  horror 
at  the  "elastic  ethics"  that  permit  us  to  advertise  that  nearly  all  the  reporters  of  the  country  are 
Pitman'ic'  writers,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  write  pure  Isaac  Pitman.  Because  of  this  an  assertton  is 
made  that  Isaac  Pitman  is  a  poor  reporting  instrument.  Well,  we  are  proud  of  the  fact,  and  we  want 
everybody  to  know  that  91  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
are  Pitman'ic'  vsriters,  that  92  per  cent  of  the  reporters  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  Pitman'ic',  that  the 
entire  corps  of  official  reporters  in  Congress  are  Pitman'ic',  and  that  fourteen  out  of  the  sixteen  Inter- 
national Shorthand  Contests  have  been  won  by  Pitman'ic'  writers. 

We  are  proud  because  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  late  Isaac  Pitman  have  been  proved  to 
contain  above  all  others  the  essentials  of  high  speed  and  accurate  writing,  and  have  formed  the  basis  on 
which  the  forty-one  different  adaptations  of  Pitman  Shorthand  have  been 
built  up.  Like  electricity,  radium,  or  most  of  the  discove^i.-s  and  inventions 
which  ha\e  taken  their  role  in  the  world's  affairs,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples worked  out  by  Isaac  Pitman,  and  used  in  all  the  Pitmanic  systems, 
have  permitted  constant  expansion  and  development.  Isaac  Pitman  Short- 
hand, as  it  is  known  today,  is  the  result  of  improvements  suggested  from 
time  to  time  by  writers  and  teachers  of  the  system,  with  the  result  that 
with  the  Centenary  changes  going  into  effect  in  1913,  we  can  say  that  we 
have  a  system  that  is  based  upon  the  soundest  shorthand  principles  yet  conceived,  and  that  is  the  most 
modem  in  their  application.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  Gregg  Shorthand  is  but  one  of  the  many 
systems  based  upon  the  light-line  method  of  the  Abbe  Duploye,  which  can  te  traced  to  an  age  consider- 
ably before  that  of  Isaac  Pitman.  How  many  changes  have  been  made  in  Gregg  Shorthand  since  Mr. 
Gregg  brought  it  to  the  country  in  1893?  Which,  then,  is  the  more  "antiquated,"  Gregg  or  Isaac  Pit- 
man? 

(Continued  on  page  ,i8) 
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PENHOLDING  FOR 
SHORTHAND 

In  her  excellent  article  in  this  issue, 
Miss  Helen  Evans  calls  attention  to 
the  importance  of  correct  pen  hold- 
ing for  rapid  shorthand  writing.  You 
will  note  that  in  her  class  work  she 
insists  on  the  correct  method  of  hold- 
ing the  pen  from  the  first  lesson. 

E.xperience  with  stenographers  as 
well  as  in  the  school  room  convinces 
the  editor  that  this  subject  receives 
less  attention  in  proportion  to  its  im- 
portance than  any  other  element  of 
shorthand  writing.  Since  the  aim  of 
shorthand  is  rapid  writing,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  student  be  taught 
how  to  hold  the  pen  or  pencil  so  that 
rapid  writing  is  possible.  Of  what 
avail  is  it  to  teach  the  principles, 
phrases  and  shortcuts  of  any  system 
of  shorthand  and  then  send  out  grad- 
uates cursed  with  awkward  habits  of 
holding  the  pen  which  make  it  impos- 
sible  for   them   to   write    rapidly? 

Pen  holding  is  more  important  for 
speed  than  the  second  half  of  any 
shorthand  text  book  published.  Teach 
pen  holding  in  your  shorthand  classes 
even  though  it  is  necessary  to  omit 
half  of  the  lessons. 


THE  CONTEST  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 

Be  sure  to  read  the  announcement 
of  the  Penmanship  Contest  given  on 
the  B.  E.  Stars  page  this  month. 
Schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  should 
all  enter  in  this  contest.  Be  sure  to 
mail  your  specimen  in  time.  In  the 
first  Contest  which  closed  November 
15,  several  fine  lists  of  papers  were  re- 
ceived about  a  month  after  that  date. 
No  paper  can  be  considered  which 
does  not  reach  our  office  before  six 
o'clock  P.  M.  on  April  15.  Better  be- 
gin now  to  prepare  your  work  and 
mail  it  to  us  as  soon  as  it  is  ready — 
not  later  than  April  first. 


IRVING   R.  GARBUTT 

Director    of    Commercial    Education,    Cincinnati, 

Ohio;    President,    Public   Schools  Dept. 


E.   W.   ATKINSON 

State   Teachers'    College,    Maryville,    Mo. 

Chairman,  The  Business  Round  Table 


Here  are  two  fine-looking,  hard-working  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation,  who  will  build  the  1922  programs 
for  their  sections.  Their  photographs  were  not 
at  hand  when  the  February  number  was  printed. 


George  L.  White,  penman  and  teacher 
in  the  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
Businesis  College,  who  has  contributed 
several  times  during  the  last  year  to 
the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  re- 
cently passed  the  examination  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Institute,  Chartered 
Accountants.  This,  we  believe,  cor- 
responds to  passing  the  State  exami- 
nation for  the  C.  P.  A.  examination  in 
the  United  States.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  White  and  the  School  in  which  he 
is  a  teacher. 

Mary  B.  Sayles,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing for  some  years  in  the  High 
Schools  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is 
now  teaching  penmanship  in  Wash 
ington  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Miss  Sayles  a'ttended  the  Zanerian  in 
1921,  and  also  spent  about  two  weeks 
here  just  before  taking  up  her  new 
duties.  She  is  a  splendid  teacher  of 
Penmanship,  and  will  no  doubt  help 
to  secure  still  better  results  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Schools,  where  Penmanship  in 
all  grades  is  as  a  rule  taught  unusually 
well. 

Norman  Tower,  whose  engrossing 
was  reproduced  in  our  February  num' 
ber,  was  the  victim  of  a  number  of 
mistakes  made  by  the  editor,  aided  by 
the  printer.  An  extra  initial  was  in- 
serted in  his  name.  The  name  of  the 
school  was  given  as  Barnes  Business 
College,  instead  of  the  Barnes  Com- 
mercial School,  and  it  was  stated  that 
he  attended  the  Zanerian  in  1819, 
whereas  the  correct  date  was  19'20. 
Our  sincere  apologies  are  due  Mr. 
Tower  and  our  readers  for  these  mis- 
takes. 

J.  W.  Brown,  Treasurer  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Commercial  College,  Inc., 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  writes  us  that 
D.  R.  Santos,  whose  testimonial  ap- 
peared on  this  page  in  our  January 
number  was  never  the  Principal  of 
this  school,  and  has  had  no  connec- 
tion with  it  whatever  since  early  in 
December. 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Arthur  G.  Skeeles     -    -     -----    Editor 

Horace  G.  Healey     -     -      Contributing  Editor 
E.  W.  Bloser Business  Manager 
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SUBSCRIPTION    RATES 

Students*    Edition    $1.00  a  year 

Professional    Edition     $1.50  a  year 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more, 
to    pay    cjctra    postage. ) 

The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  than  the  Students'  Edition,  these  being 
devoted  to  articles  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teachers.  All  the 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  all  the  adver- 
tising are  in  both  -^'^ 


address     should      be     requested 
advance,    if    possible,    giving    the 


Change 
promptly 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 

The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month  for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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f^J3Buii^t^d^£Uiiai/iT^      ^ 


HELPFUL    WRITING    LESSONS 

By  RENE  GUILLARD 

5247  Jefferson  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Penman,  Banks  Business  College 

YOUR  PRACTICE  WORK  WILL  BE  CORRECTED  if  you  send  it  to  Mr.  Guillard  with  25c.    Send  only  your  best 
efforts — not  all  your  practice. 

TEACHERS  sending  specimens  from  ten  or  more  students  should  remit  lOc  for  each  specimen. 


INSTRUCTIONS   FOR  MARCH 

This  month   I  am  presenting  a   few  of  the  compact  movement  drills  which  .Akron,    Oliio.    Mr.   Tincher   of   Cleve 

abbreviations  that  are  often  used,  and  are  generally  gi\-en.                    .  land  and   .Mr.   McDowell  of  Connells 

,                            ,  •      ..  Plate   59  is  a   slight  deviation   from  ville,  Pa.     Some  of  it  is  so  good  tha 

suggestions    for    name    combinations.  ^^^  ^^g^,^^  standard  but  try  them  out.  I  hesitated  to  put  my  work  down  be 

I  have  found  in  my  teaching  that  easy  j  i^gijeve  that  you  will  like  them.  side  it. 

combinations    such    as     presented     m  j  hgyg  received  some  excellent  work  There   iis   one  way  to  improve  yon 

Plates    53    and    34    are    very    valuable  from    Mr.    Daily    of    York,    Pa..    Miss  writing — ^practice     intelligently 

and  are  an  improvement  on  so  much  Ely   of   Los   .•\ngeles.   Mr.    Garman   of  do  an  immense  amount  of  work. 


"'^^    y^     ;fe^     ^^^     ^^    ^^ 

^^^    ^^    y^^<^    yz-c^^    yz<^    yz<p^ 

yZ^P-V^     ^:yZ-€::--T^      ^^^'^-^^-^^         yZ<P-tyr^      yZ-t^-t^         X^cs-z^       ^7^ 


Plate  51.     This  is  an  easy  lesson.     See  with  what  ease  you  can  do  it.     The  small  v  which  is  found  in  Nov. 
usually   very  difficult.     The   student   must   pause   at   the    top  for  an  instant  before  making  the  small  retrace, 

;^  ^.    ^^  a^ 

.^j^  _j^^  -^:^   ^^  -^^ 

yQ^     /Z^      /Z,    /Z,     /^     /Z-     /S^     /S^ 


£:i^       <=^  <i^^       <=^  -i^z-^ 


Plate  52.     The  NY  combination   is  probably   the  most  difficult  thing  on   this  plate.     Notice  that  the  last  p: 
of  the  N  and  the  first  part  of  the  Y  resemble  a  large  small  letter  r. 


Are  You  Working  for  a  B.  E.  Penmanship  Certificate? 
Ask  Your  Teacher  About  It 


^        .^J.^U^H^d^£(i^iu^i/^         ^ 


^ 


Plate  53.     This  is  a  good  plate.     I  use  these  combinations  for  my  class  work  very  often.     It  is  a  result  getting 
plaite.      Practice    these    combinations — they    are    very   good.    Se«  with  what  ease  you  can  do  it. 


^jC^(^^^- ^^J^J^  ^^^J^-^ 


Plate  54.    This  plate  is  another  that  will  give  results  if  dwelt  upon.     Sit  back  and  do  it  easily.     If  it  is  not  done 
easilv  it  is  not  done  well. 


Plate  55.     These  are  easy  combinations.     I   will  again  advise  you  to  do  it  easily.     My  belief  is  that  this  is  the 
most    vital    instruction    ever    given    to    students    of    writing.     Do  your  best  easily  with  pure   fore   arm   movement. 


'^::=^^A^Z/U^ 


Plate  58.  The  letter  P  in  the  first  signature  is  a  different  style  from  what  we  have  had.  It  is  well  for  one 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  different  styles  of  letters.  Notice  the  two  flourishes  under  the  names  I  .P.  Doner 
and  R.  H.  Gunner.  They  were  done  with  the  greatest  ease  possible.  Try  them.  They  are  as  easy  as  they  are 
graceful. 


^     f^^^uUn^U'ia^i^iiai^&^r      ^ 


Plate   57.     Nothing  ever  comes  to  the  one   that   merely  waits— it  conies  only,  as  a  rule,  to  him  who  goes  after 
it.     The  copies  in   this  plate  seem   very  hard — go  after  it 


Plate  58.  All  these  men  whose  names  appear  on  this  plate  are  Zanerians.  Mr.  Canan  became  one  of  the 
greatest  penmen  in  the  land.  Mr.  Doner,  Mr.  Blue  and  Mr.  Darner  were  made  instructors  in  the  school  after  they 
graduated  and  have  all  gone  out  and  made  grand  successes.    The  other  is  just  a  humble  servant  in  the  vineyard 


^:r^?^|^L^.^ 


Plate  69.     This  plate  may  baffle  you  but  don't  give  up.    There  is  a  Itfrtle  shade  on  them.     In  combinations  it  is 
not    necessary   to   have   all   capitals    the    same    size.     These  are  names  of  five  very  fine  penmen. 


A  ripid  busineu  alphabet  and  a  wcll-wriiten  addreia,  from  the  pen  of  A.   M.  Wonncll, 
Cincinnati.   Ohio. 


\ 


^     .^^^u4//i^>i^^ti&u^Ufr       ^ 


'ANERIAN 


(O 


/  ANERI^JN 
^TRAINED. 


AIRE  IN 


^ANER1AN(QLLEGE!P£NMAN5HIP 


P  n  I  I  I  rvi 


BUS  ,  Ohio 


Executed  by  E.  A.   Lupfer,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Signatures  of  famous  penmen.  Can  you  work 
out  something  equally  attractive  for  your  name,, 
and  then  write  it  as  skillfully? 


*'^^^Uii/n^U^^fi&u:a^h^      % 


Mills'  Masterly  Lessons  in  Business  Writing 


When  the  BUSIXESS  EDLXA- 
TOR  absorbed  the  Business  Journal 
about  five  years  ago,  there  came  into 
our  possession  the  plates  of  a  num- 
ber of  courses  in  Business  Writing 
that  had  appeared  in  the  Business 
Journal,  and  in  the  Penman's  Art 
Journal.  Several  of  these  courses  were 
unusually  fine,  esipecially  those  by  E. 
C.  Mills^  Rochester,  N«w  York,  who 
has  no  superior,  and  few  if  any  equals. 


in  preparing  Free  Hand  Business 
Writing  for  the  engraver.  The  work 
presented  below  is  some  of  these  les- 
sons. In  the  following  lessons  other 
plates  will  be  presented.  We  think 
both  teachers  and  students  will  be 
pleased  with  these  specimens  of  writ- 
ing. 

Students  who  began  school  in  Feb- 
ruary may  wish  to  begin  with  this 
course  of  lessons.    The  series  will  be 


brought  to  a  close  with  the  June  num- 
ber, but  other  supplementary  copies 
will  be  presented  next  year. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  edi- 
tor alone  is  responsible  for  the  ar- 
rangement for  these  plates.  They  may 
not  all  be  taken  from  the  same  course 
of  lessons,  and  it  is  possible  that  occa- 
sionally a  plate  from  some  other  pen- 
man besides  Mr.  Mills  might  be  in- 
serted. 


'7l2m22m^?:^^>^,o..^2222m2^^ 


^22222122222,^,^^ 


T^^MZ 


;//^^^=3gr:2ir:^. 


lL:l^-£^ 


^A^-^ 


^ ^ , ^ 


.j;2:^:^:£^::f^4!^^i;^3i^^:<i<uuit--.- 


',,<n.^^. 


^^^Bm^ffU^i^iAiiwfh^       ^ 
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^^__^^^.|^^^^^:^^^^^L^i^ 


1-::^:^— ,<:^^       L 


^- 


r.d.^^^±. 


2.::^^::^^i^:^r^i^.:^l^.:^r^?=:^^ 


,..>f=..<=^ 


'C-^ff-:rLy,... 


..■-■^'7'^,--g^■-7■^^^c-■■7<i-^^■£^'7^z^^. 


/V^^-si,-t^<r     //^-*z-i«^/    0^,^9^ — ;      CC-y^^ :    yj^^^t-^'y-t-a^^,       /Z^<>W-^--r      /'&'^'<~'^U.-^ 


,^J^i4^/n^^ioi/urai^      ^ 
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Teacher's  Professional  Edition 

(Supplement) 

Pages  17  to  28,  Inclusive 


INTRODUCING     STUDENTS     TO 
SHORTHAND 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Gregg's 
story  of  how  he  first  became  inter- 
ested in  shorthand  through  seeing  a 
stenographer  writing  the  sermon  one 
Sunday  morning?  Similar  stories  are 
told  of  many  other  shorthand  writers 
and  doubtless  many  of  the  readers  of 
this  paragraph  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. 

Isn't  this  the  best  way  in  which  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  shorthand? 
If  it  is,  then  the  first  day  of  school 
before  giving  the  pupil  a  te.xt  book 
or  telling  him  anything  about  short- 
hand, the  teacher  should  sit  down  at 
the  table  and  write  from  dictation  at 
a  good  rate  of  speed.  Let  the  pupils 
see  what  the  shorthaand  w-riter  is  ex- 
pected to  do.  Demonstrate  to  them 
that  the  teacher  can  do  what  he  is  try- 
ing to  teach.  Give  them  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  rapid  writing  which  will  stay 
with  the'n  and  inspire  them  all  thru 
their  study. 

Could  anything  be  more  discourag- 
ing than  to  introduce  such  an  interest- 
ing and  wonderful  subject  as  short- 
hand by  giving  the  pupil  a  book  and 
saying  to  the  class,  "Read  and  study 
the  first  lesson,  write  one  line  in  your 
note  book  of  each  outline  given,  and 
copy  the  shorthand  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson  ten  times.  Be  sure  to  learn  the 
rules  for  the  vowels  and  joining  the 
characters." 

This  may  be  an  extreme  case  and 
yet  we  wonder  how  many  students 
each  year  are  given  an  introduction  to 
shorthand  which  chills  their  enthus- 
iasm and  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  them  ever  to  become  expert. 


The    Teachers'    Professional    College, 

Washington  D.  C.  publishes  an  at- 
tractive catalog  under  the  title,  ''The 
Professional  Teacher."  This  school 
oflfers  courses  leading  to  degrees  and 
makes  it  possible  for  teachers  who 
have  not  had  college  training  to  fit 
themselves  for  higher  positions 
through  correspondence  study. 


E.   C.  T.  A. 

At  the  St.  Louis  meeting  very  cor- 
dial invitations  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Trenton,  X.  J.,  April  13,  14  and  15, 
were  extended  by  President  D.  .A. 
McMillan,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  John  E. 
Gill,  Rider  College,  Trenton,  X.  J. 
Some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  new  building 
of  Rider  College,  and  all  who  attend 
are  assured  of  a  splendid  program 
and  an  enjoyable  time. 


{The  following  paragraphs  are  from 
President  Grant's  address  at  St. 
Louis.) 

THE  FEDERATION  FINANCES 

Xo  business  institution  can  achieve 
high  success  without  sufficient  income 
to  meet  expenses  in  keeping  with  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tion. This  is  true  whether  it  be  a 
business  house,  a  college,  a  church, 
or  a  teachers'  association.  Adequate 
capital  is  always  necessary  to  produce 
a  great  institution. 

This  Federation  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  yet  there  has  been  no  consistent 
effort  to  establish  a  permanent  rev- 
enue-producing fund.  The  Federation 
is  now  entirely  solvent  and  derives 
some  income  from  a  surplus  fund  ac- 
quired in  recent  years,  but  from  time 
to  time  in  the  past  our  surplus  funds 
have  been  depleted,  and  the  Federa- 
tion has  had  to  depend  entirely  upon 
the  receipts  from  membership  dues, 
and  from  the  sale  of  advertising  and 
exhibit  space. 

We  have,  in  this  Federation  of 
commercial  educators,  a  great  organi- 
zation, but,  due  to  a  lack  of  adequate 
funds,  it  is  prevented  from  doing  the 
most  efTective  work  for  the  cause  of 
commercial  education.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  take  definite  steps  to  increase 
the  Federation's  income  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  an  organization  that 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  position 
that  business  training  occupies  in  our 
educational  system. 

Many  of  our  great  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  started  with  small  en- 
dowments can,  through  the  generosity 
of  friends,  point  to  productive  funds 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars. 
There  is  Harvard  L^niversity  with  her 
endowment  of  forty-three  million  dol- 
lars; Columbia,  with  thirtv-five  mil- 
lion dollars;  University  of  Chicago, 
thirty  million  dollars;  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  twenty-four  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  Yale, 
tw-enty-four  million  dollars;  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  sev- 
enteen million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  Cornell,  sixteen  million  dol- 
lars; Johns  Hopkins,  fifteen  million 
dollars — yet  these  great  institutions, 
important  as  they  are  in  their  field, 
are  relatively  of  no  greater  import- 
ance than  the  organization  here  as- 
sembled. We  are,  in  a  true  sense,  con- 
ducting a  great  university  of  four 
days'  duration  each  year.  Our  stu- 
dents come  from  practically  every 
part  of  the  countrv.  Our  instructors 
are  among  the  leaders  in  their  lines, 
and  some  have  no  known  superiors 
in  all  the  world.  Surely  a  university 
of  this  type — The  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation — should  es- 


tablish at  once  a  permanent  produc- 
tive fund,  and  take  such  action  as  will 
increase  this  fund  from  year  to  year, 
so  that  our  association  mav  contribute 
its  full  share  toward  progress  in  prac- 
tical business  education  and  toward 
the  advancement  of  the  commerce  of 
our  country   throughout  the  world. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  recommend 
that  this  matter  be  referred  to  your 
executive  committee  for  such  consid- 
eration and  action  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 


On  recommendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  the  following  amend- 
ment to  Federation  Bv-Laws  was 
adopted  December  28,  1931. 

By-Laws  XVI,  Permanent  Fund 

.\  Xational  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  Permanent  Fund  shall  be. 
established,  from  which  the  income 
nnly  may  be  used,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  officers  of  the  Federation 
to  take  such  action  as  will  result  in 
an  increase  in  this  fund  each  year. 
The  Executive  Committee  may  direct 
the  treasurer  to  transfer  such  funds 
or  resources  of  the  Federation  as  they 
deem  advisable  to  the  Permanent 
Fund,  and  any  funds  so  transferred 
cannot  be  withdrawn  or  used  for  any 
other  purpose  unless  authorized  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  pres- 
ent  at   any  regular  Federation   meet- 


L.  L.  Kemey,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
Rasmussen  Business  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  and  before  that  a  teacher 
in  the  Elyria,  Ohio,  Business  College, 
recently  bought  the  Port  Huron 
Business  L'niversity,  Port  Huron, 
Michigan,  from  W.  A.  Turner,  who 
has  conducted  it  successfully  for 
several  years.  We  wish  for  Mr. 
Kerney  a  continuation  of  the  plendid 
success  the  Port  Huron  Business 
LTniversity  has  had,  and  for  Mr.  Tur- 
ner a  well-earned  relief  from  respon- 
sibility. 

Mrs.  Gladys  D.  Densmore,  of  South 
Portland,  Maine,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Gloucester,  Mass.,  High 
School. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 
South  Pasadena,  California 


look  llir..u,^h  t 


The  Three  Big  Qualities 

lia\  e  been  taking  a  lonj;  backward 
look  llir..u,^h  tlie  years  to  the  teachers 
I  have  known,  to  try 
to  bring  before  me  the 
ones  whom  I  espec- 
ially loved  and  re- 
spected, and  who 
lielped  me  most.  I 
liave  been  trying  to 
remember  just  why  it 
was  that  these  teach- 
ers were  my  favorites. 
The  result  of  this  sur- 
vey leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  just  three  big  indispesable 
qualities  enteriiig  into  the  make-up  of 
a  star  teacher.  First  in  this  list  comes 
good  nature,  which  includes  cheer- 
fulness and  a  sense  of  himior,  and  ex- 
cludes (its  of  temper,  prejudice,  un- 
fairness and  every  form  of  injustice 
or  cruelty.  It  is  this  quality  that 
makes  the  child  feel  that  his  teaclier 
is  really  a  fellow  being,  and  not  a 
natural  encmj'.  What  clouds  of  in- 
cidents come  to  my  mind  where  this 
quality  shone  out  in  the  teachers  that 
all  of  us  loved! 

Next  on  the  list,  I  shall  call  Per- 
sonality, although  it  is  rather  more 
than  that.  1  mean  the  poscssion  of 
that  steady-running  dynamo  of  moral 
and  personal  energv  that  makes  the 
teacher  the  master  and  leader.  There 
will  be  no  petty  disorders  or  in- 
subordination in  a  school  where  there 
is  a  teacher  endowed  with  that  kind 
of  power.  Challenging  his  rule  is 
simply  a  thing  that  isn't  clone. 

The  third  great  ingredient  (perhaps 
it  should  have  been  named  first)  is 
Sincerity,  the  quality  that  sets  Truth 
before  everything  else,  that  scorns 
all  cant  and  humbug,  and  pedantic 
posing  or  bumptious  bullying. 

With  these  three  qualities  you  will 
have  both  the  love  ancl  the  respect  of 
your  pupils,  and  you  must  have  both 
of  them  if  you  are  to  live  in  their 
grateful  memories.  It  is  not  brilliance 
or  scholarship  or  good  looks  that 
give  a  teacher  power,  but  CHARAC- 
TER. 


The  New      Most  of  us  can  recall  the 
Child  days  when  we  first  began 

to  hear  about  the  new 
woman.  That  has  been  so  long  ago 
that  many  of  the  types  of  the  lady 
in  question  have  become  (con 
fesscdly)  old  women.  i\o  longer  do 
their  ways  startle  us.  We  have  be- 
come calloused  to  the  woman  who 
goes  about  the  streets  in  khaki 
breeches  and  other  masculine  fogs, 
doing  all  manner  of  man's  work  from 
bossing  street  cars  to  breeding 
thoroughbreds;  to  the  one  who  prac- 
tices law  or  medicine,  runs  for  of- 
fice, makes  speeches  on  every  subject 
from    Browning   to   birth   control,   or 


sits  cross-legged  in  a  cafe  perking 
up  her  chin  and  puffing  a  cigarette 
as  she  discusses  politics  or  the  stock 
market. 

But  the  new  woman  (1  rather  think 
she  is  mainly  responsil)le)  has  pro- 
jected into  our  midst  another  novel 
personage,  the  one  that  forms  the 
subject  of  this  present  disquisition. 
The  world  is  confronted  with  a  NEW 
CHILD!  The  youngster  of  todaj' 
from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen,  is  no 
more  like  the  subdued  and  unob- 
trusive child  of  fifty  years  ago.  than 
is  the  new-fangled  grandmother  in 
her  short  skirts  and  sport  hat  and 
pince  nez,  like  the  dear  be-spectacled 
old  ladies  of  my  1)oyhood  who  used 
to  sit  in  their  bombazines  and  frilled 
caps  while  they  discoursed  one  with 
another  as  to  tlie  best  ways  of  pre- 
paring brandied  peaches. 

In  iriy  youth,  the  indispensables  of 
a  well-ordered  boy  or  girl  were 
modesty,  obedience,  industry  and 
reverence  for  our  elders.  Not  that 
more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  us  at- 
tained to  perfection  in  either  of  these 
fundamental  virtues,  1)Ut  at  least  they 
were  inculcated  vigorously  both  at 
school  and  at  home,  and  our  lapses, 
no  matter  liow  frequent,  occasioned 
us  more  or  less  wholesome  worry  of 
conscience.  It  never  entered  our 
souls  to  flout  and  scoflf  at  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  moral  code,  unless  we 
were  given  up  to  be  utterly 
abandoned.  But  is  the  child  of  today 
being  nourished  on  this  kind  of  sub- 
stantial moral  food?  Very  obviously, 
the  answer  is,  "NO."  Observation  of 
the  language,  dress,  manners,  and 
social  reactions  generally,  of  the  aver- 
age youngsters  one  meets  in  the 
street,  in  the  home,  at  the  school,  at 
theatres  and  other  public  places,  re- 
veals a  type  of  children  as  different 
from  those  of  the  last  generation,  as 
though  they  had  been  reared  on  a 
dilTerent  planet.  The  modern  child  is 
curiously  sophisticated  and  scIf-sufTi- 
cient.  lie  knows  ten  times  as  much 
about  life  as  did  his  grandparents  at 
his  age  but  it  is  not  the  knowledge 
that  makes  for  wisdom.  He  has  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  impish  maturitj'  that 
makes  him  blase  as  to  virtues  and 
openly  contemptuous  of  authority, 
whether  of  the  home,  the  school  or 
the  police.  So  wide-spread  has  bo- 
come  this  evil  of  delinquent  youth 
that  practically  every  community  in 
the  country  has  had  to  establish 
juvenile  courts  and  reforin  schools  to 
take  care  of  our  lawless  boys  and 
girls.  \  generation  ago.  these  were 
unknown.  It  is  further  true  that  the 
bulk  of  serious  crimes,  burglaries, 
robberies  and  even  murders,  are  com- 
mitted by  boys  not  beyond  their 
early  twenties. 


In  fact  the  New  Child  is  not  per- 
forming either  pleasantly  or  profit- 
ably. Why?  The  reason  is  not 
liiologic.  We  are  not  in  the  presence 
of  any  epidemic  of  youthful  degenera- 
tion. The  trouble  is  purely  and  ob 
viously  educational.  If  we  wouh' 
grow  men  and  women  of  dependabK 
morals  and  conduct,  we  must  returi' 
to  the  discipline,  hoiuely  ideals,  and 
wise  physical  and  moral  restraints  by 
which  our  children  were  protected  ;i 
generation  or  so  ago.  Both  the 
school  and  the  home  have  been  de- 
moralized by  a  mushy  sentimental 
propaganda  which  has  proclainieil 
noisily  that  the  child,  "nvust  have 
liberty,"  that  he  "must  be  allowed  ti 
develop  spontaneously,"  and  thai 
above  all,  his  "will  must  not  be  brok 
en."  Weak  and  unthinking  tcacher.- 
and  parents  have  interpreted  this  !■ 
mean  that  the  young.ster  should  bi 
allowed  to  do  about  as  he  pleases 
Enough  of  "liberty"  and  "unrestraineil 
development"  will  come  pretty  near  ti 
ruining  the  best  child  that  ever  lived. 
And  no  child  will  be  injured  by 
"breaking  his  will,"  when  his  will  is 
to  do  wrong.  Unless  we  are  to  allow 
our  children  to  grow  up  to  be  selfisli 
and  self-willed  egotists  and  reckless 
law-breakers,  we  must  get  rid  of  ,i 
lot  of  this,  "advanced"  educational 
(so-called)  nonsense  that  has  been 
ladled  out  by  the  nutty  child  studists. 
anil  get  back  to  safe  principles 
Training  a  child  in  tlie  fundamcntal> 
of  human  life  is  a  common  sense  joli 
that  is  not  aided  much  by  theoretical 
elaboration,  and  in  my  humble 
opinion,  was  better  understood  by  our 
grandmothers  than  by  the  whole 
tribe  of  inodern  "child  specialists." 
luost  of  whom  never  have  had  to  di. 
with  a  real  child  of  their  own.  .-Mso 
in  our  schools,  there  needs  to  be  more 
stress  placed  on  the  old-fashioneil 
homely  virtues  and  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

Hut  more  than  this,  we  need  more 
real  earnest  mothers  with  the  fear  ol 
God  and  the  love  of  their  children  in 
their  hearts,  and  fewer  "new  women" 
who  busy  themselves  with  clubs,  as- 
sociations, committee  meetings,  uplift 
work,  and  other  fashionable  means  of 
.self-exploitation,  while  the  home  is 
locked  up,  and  the  children  are  either 
at  the  movies  or  chasing  about  the 
streets. 

Let  us  give  the  New  Child  a  square 
deal  so  that  we  may  have  better  chil-  ' 
dren.  even  if  they  are  not  quite  so  ' 
"new." 


Are  the  Mr      .\rtluir     Brisbane, 

Movies  who     has     the     job     of  \ 

Educational?  serving  up  mock  wis- 
dom for  the  readers  of 
tflie  Hearst  papers,  recently  wrote 
in  his  best  dogmatic  style,  "The  mov- 
ing picture  is  today  the  biggest 
educating  force  in  the  world."  He 
would  have  been  much  nearer  the 
mark  had  he  written  that  the  niov- 
ing  picture  i^.  nur  greatest  substitute  j 
(Continued  on  page  19)  , 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 


OUTLINES    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND 

SUPERVISORS 

By    H.   A.    Roush,   Wilmington,   Del., 

High  School 

This  series  will  continue  tiirough  the  year, 
and  will  cover  the  work  in  all  grades.  Mr. 
Roush  is  a  skillful  penman  and  an  experienced 
teacher  o<  penmanship.  His  suggestions  for 
teaching  penmanship  will,  we  are  sure,  be  of 
interest  to  supervisors  and  teachers  everywhere. 

POSITION 

Position  sliould  receive  first  atten- 
tion because  it  concerns  Health,  as 
well  as  Efficiency  in  writing.  Good 
movement  and  speed  in  writing  are 
built  upon  correct  posture  as  the  foun- 
dation. It  is  fortunate  that  the  effi- 
cient position  is  also  the  healthful  one. 

Position  is  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing divisions: 

Position  of  the  Body,  for  Health 
and  Efficiency.  The  pupil  should  sit 
squarely  in  front  of  his  desk.  Feet 
should  be  fiat  on  the  floor,  uncrossed, 
and  neither  pushed  out  in  front  of  the 
seat  nor  drawn  back  under  it.  Back 
should  be  straight,  bending  forward 
from  the  hips.  Pupil  should  not  lean 
against  the  desk.  Shoulders  should 
be  level,  head  erect,  eyes  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  incres  from  the  paper.  See 
Illustration   in   the    Manual. 

Position  of  the  Arms  and  Hands,  for 
Efficiency..  Both  arms  should  rest  on 
the  desk  oh  the  muscles  in  front  of  the 
elbows.  The  elbows  should  be  held  a 
sliglit  distance  from  the  sides  of  the 
body  and  should  project  just  over  the 
edge  of  the  desk.  The  forearms  should 
be  bent  at  about  right  angles  to  the 
upper  arms.  The  right  hand  should 
hold  the  pen,  while  the  left  hand 
should  hold  the  paper  above  the  line 
of  writing.  See  Illustration  in  the 
Manual. 

Position  of  the  Hand  an'd  Pen,  for 
Efficiency.  The  first  finger,  slightly 
curved,  should  be  placed  on  the  pen. 
The  thumb,  bending  outward,  should 
rest  against  the  side  of  the  penholder 
about  opposite  the  first  joint  of  the 
index  finger.  The  holder  should  cross 
the  second  finger  near  the  root  of  the 
nail,  and  should  cross  the  first  finger 
near  the  knuckle  joint.  The  peil 
should  not  be  tightly  gripped  in  the 
hand.  The  wrists  should  be  tipped 
slightly  upward,  thereby  causing  the 
top  of  the  holder  to  point  somewhere 
between  the  elbow  and  shoulder.  The 
third  and  fourth  fingers  should  be  bent 
slightly  backward,  forming  a  movable 
rest  on  the  tips  or  nails.  All  of  the 
fingers  should  be  slightly  curved  and 
held  together.  The  wrist  and  side  of 
the  hand  must  not  touch  the  paper. 
The  pen  should  be  turned  so  both 
points  will  touch  the  paper  evenly 
when  making  the  down  stroke  on  pro- 
per slant.  See  Illustration  in  the 
Manual. 


Position  of  the  Paper,  for  Efficiency. 
Tlie  iiaper  should  be  placed  on  the 
desk  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  desk.  The  lower  left  corner 
should  point  toward  the  center  of  the 
body.  It  should  be  held  by  the  left 
hand  above  the  line  O'f  writing  and 
pulled  to  the  left  about  twice  when 
writing  across  the  line.  As  the  writ- 
ing proceeds  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
paper,  it  should  be  pushed  upward  on 
the  desk  by  'the  left  hand.  It  is  best 
to  keep  the  writing  directly  in  front 
of  the  eyes.  See  Illustration  in  the 
Manual. 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
I'ederation  in  its  twenty-fourth  annual 
convention,  now  assembled  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  declaring  its  supreme 
faith  in  educational  endeavor  in  gen- 
eral and  commercial  education  in 
particular,  and  believing  that  its  ideals 
may  be  developed  by  an  exchange  of 
ideas  between  the  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  with  full 
appreciation  of  its  opportunities  in 
this  great  commercial  country,  and! 
feeling  as  keenly  its  obligations  in  the 
presence  of  these  opportunities,  there- 
fore BE  IT  RESOLVED: 

1.  That  we  express  our  high  ap-^ 
preciation  of  President  Robert  A.' 
Grant  and  other  officials  of  the  Asso-  ' 
ciation  for  their  faithful  efforts  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  to  the  local 
committee  on  arrangements  for  the 
entertaining  program  it  has  furnished, 
and  for  its  uniform  courtesies.  To  Mr. 
Harlan  Eugene  Read,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Coinmittee,  wq  express  special 
thanks,  and  we  esteem  it  a  mark  of 
unusual  recognition  and  courtesy  to 
have  had  present  in  person  the  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Kiel,  Mayor  of  St.  Louis, 
who  delivered  to  us  a  sincere,  unpre- 
tentious, hopeful  address  of  welcome, 
and  to  the  Hon.  Charles  M.  Hay,  at- 
torney of  St.  Louis,  and  to  Mr.  Ralph 
B.  Wilson  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  ex-Governor  Wood- 
bridge  N.  Ferris  of  Michigan,  we  pay 
tribute  for  their  outstanding  ad- 
dresses. 

2.  That  we  look  with  great  favor 
upon  the  united  efforts  and  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  this  Federation  and 
declare  that  this  should  continue. 

3.  That  the  development  of  even 
higher  standards  in  commercial  edu- 
cation in  every  respect  is  imperative. 

4.  That  we  pledge  our  assistance 
and  urge  the  co-operation  of  all  com- 
mercial teachers  in  carrying)  out  the 
program  for  the  promotion  of  voca- 
tional commercial  education  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 


5.  That  we  request  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  to 
give  the  Commercial  Education  Ser- 
t'ice  of  the  Board  greater  financial  sup- 
port and  aid,  so  that  the  studies  and 
investigations  in  commercial  fields  so 
urgently  needed  for  the  improvement 
of  commercial  education  can  be  made. 

G.  That  we  renew  our  fidelity  to 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  in  its  effort  to 
rehabilitate  disabled  soldiers  and  espe- 
cially do  we  pledge  our  best  service  to 
the  ex-soldiers  committed  to  our  care. 

7.  That  we  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  three  to 
confer  with  the  Executive  Committee 
in  the  consideration  of  the  president's 
recommendation  that  a  students'  hon- 
orary society  be  established  and  main- 
tained under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Feder- 
ation, and  that  this  joint  committee 
present  its  plan  or  recommendations 
to  the  Federation  at  its  next  annual 
convention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
J.  L.  HOLTSCLAW, 
J.  L.  HARMON, 
E.  H.  NORMAN. 

President  Porter  has  appointed  the 
following  committee  to  carry  out  the 
recommendation  in  Resolution  No.  7: 
J.  L.  Harman,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.; 
D.  W.  McMillan,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Paul 
Moser,   Chicago,   111. 


MARSHALL 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
for  education.  A  thing  is  educational 
only  when  it  produces  a  durable 
mental  impression.  It  is  not  educa- 
tional then  unless  the  impression  is 
logically  correlated  with  other 
||durable  impressions.  This  involves 
time,  and  definite  mental  effort. 
Certain  shallow-brained  persons  and 
others  who  are  exclusively  "eye- 
minded,"  may  acquire  some  ideas  or 
impressions  from  a  moving  picture 
that  they  might  be  unable  to  get  in 
any  other  way,  but  for  the  normal 
mind  there  is  nothing  in  a  fleeting 
moving  picture  that  can  properly  be 
called  educative.  Children  are  not 
learning  when  they  pre  turning  the 
pages  of  a  picture  book,  they  are 
merely  being  amused.  Education  is 
not   so  easy   as   all  that. 

Mr.  Brisbane  does  not  content 
himself  with  the  mere  assertion  that 
the  movies  are  the  greatest  educa- 
tional force  in  the  world.  He  under- 
takes to  tell  why.  ''The  moving  pic- 
ture" he  says  "carries  its  lesson 
directly  into  the  brain  without  diffi- 
culty or  obstruction."  His  idea 
evidently  is  that  books,  teachers, 
blackboards,  laboratories,  and  other 
appurtenances  of  our  schools  are 
agencies  of  indirection  and  obstruc- 
tion and  may  well  be  dispensed  with 
if  we  will  only  allow  truth  and 
knowledge  to  pour  from  the  iriovie 
film  directly  into  the  child's  brain  by 
way  of  his  eye-sockets!  It  would 
seem  that  a  book  large  enough  to 
hold  what  Mr.  .'\rthur  Brisbane  does 
not  know  about  eductaion,  would  re- 
quire more  wood  pulp  than  is  wasted 
each  week  on  a  Hearst  Sunday  edition. 
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HIGH    SPEED    IN    SHORTHAND 

Mr.  Gregg  Tells  Why  the  Teacher  Should  Have  It 
Miss  Evans  Tells  How  It  May  be  Secured 


Should  Shorthand  Teachers  be  Reporters? 


BV  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 
New  York  City,  Author  of  Greeg  Shortha 


This  is  a  vital  question  and  one  that     inated  by  a  desire  to  excel  in  his  pro- 
has  more  than  once  been  a  subject  of     fessional  work.    The  first  of  these,  per- 


much  discussion.  If  the  question  were 
"Should  Teachers  Possess  Reporting 
Speed?"  I  could  answer  it  emphatic- 
ally "Yes." 

The  reasons,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
obvious.  In  order  to  understand  the 
problems  of  his  students  the  teacher 
must  have  the  background  of  having 
gone  through  the  processes  of  acquir- 
ing high  speed.  Otherwise  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  reactions  of  the  learner 
in  solving  the  problem.  Without  that 
experience  he  cannot  effectively  an- 
alyze the  processes  of  mind  and  the 
performance  of  hand,  muscles,  and 
nerves  in  rapid  writing — really  does 
not  understand  the  means  of  obtaining 
his  objective. 

The  ability  to  write  shorthand  in 
neatly  formed  characters  at  speeds  of 
150  or  more  words  a  minute  on 
straight  matter  should  be  a  ruling  am- 
bition of  every  shorthand  teacher  until 
it  is  accomplished.  Professional  pride, 
if  nothing  else,  should  induce  him  to 
do  it.  In  addition  to  this  he  should 
be  a  master  of  style  and  form.  The 
technique  of  high  speed  shorthand 
writing  is  a  tremendously  fascinating 
subject.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that 
more  teachers  are  not  interested  in  it. 

That  teacher's  skill  affects  the  stu- 
dent is  undeniable.  The  student  re- 
spects both  knowledge  and  skill.  Writ- 
ing skill  is  more  impressive  to  the 
student  than  theoretical  knowledge. 
That  the  teacher  can  do  what  he 
teaches,  and  do  it  superlatively  well, 
has  a  most  stimulating  effect.  It  gives 
the  teacher  prestige;  it  creates  confi- 
dence;  it   induces   imitation;  it  devel- 


haps,  is  the  fact  that  a  teacher's  short- 
hand should  be  exact  and  artistic,  a 
model  to  be  followed  by  the  student. 
Shorthand  of  this  type  is  necessarily 
produced  with  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
liberation which,  it  may  be  argued,  is 
not  conducive  to  speed.  This  is  not 
a  valid  excuse  for  not  writing  rapidly, 
because  it  has  been  proved  time  and 
again  that  accurate  and  artistic  short- 
hand can  be  written  rapidly. 

The  second  is  that  ''there  is  not 
time  for  practice."  This  is  more  a 
question  of  attitude  of  mind  than  of 
actual    lack    of   time.     We    can   make 


fore  not  capable  of  the  concentratioi 
necessary  for  high  speed  writing.  Thi! 
is  partially  but  not  wholly  true.  ^ 
teacher's  day  is  usually  very  full;  his 
energies  are  more  or  less  scatteredj 
his  attention  flits  from  one  thing  V 
another.  For  these  very  reasons  somi 
practice  in  attaining  shorthand  spec* 
has  a  counterbalancing  and  benetici 
effect. 

The   last   reason   is   that   it   is   hari 
work   to   gain   speed — and  that   is   nd 
reason  at  all.  { 

The  Advantages  j 

Now  let  us  set  opposite  these  the 
peculiar  advantage  the  teacher  posj 
sesses.  He  has  a  background  of  eduJ 
cation  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  stu-j 
dents  do  not  possess.  He  has  an  accuj 
rate  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the 
system  he  teaches;  he  has  acquired 
through   his  teaching  a  wide  vocabU'j 


time  for  what  we  are  really  interested     lary   of   shorthand    forms;    the   word-" 
in.  building  principles   have   been   burned 


The  third  is  that  the  work  of  a 
teacher,  dealing  as  it  does  with  so 
many  different  personalities,  tends  to 
a  dissipation  of  energy.     He  is  there- 


into  his  brain,    and    he    should   have 

great  facility  in  applying  them  instant-f 

ly  to  new  words;  his  penmanship  an^ 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


Training  Shorthand  Students  for  High 
Speed  Writing 

BY  HELEN  W.  EVANS 
Hod  of  Speed  Department,  GregE  School,  Chicago 

(Miss    Evans    proved    her   practical     should  emphasize  the  correct  positiol 
knowledge   of  shorthand   speed  when 


she  wrote  at  Xiagra  Falls  last  August 
17.5  words  a  minute,  with  98.3%  ac- 
curacy.    See  B.  E.  for  October.) 

This  is  from  her  talk  before  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Federation  meeting 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  27,  1921, 
reported  by  Charles  L.  Swem.  Those 
who  heard  the  talk  will  agree  that  this 


of  the  pen  and  the  notebook,  th« 
position  that  the  majority  of  th<s 
liigh-speed  writers  use. 

Now,  as  to  the  proper  position  ol 
the  pen.  Get  the  students  to  take  th^ 
top  off  it.  They  will  tind  it  niucK 
easier  to  hold  and  to  write  withi 
Then  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
hold  the  pen  down  in  the  crotch  be^ 


ops  the  ambition  to  try  to  equal  the     report   proves   Mr.   Swem's   ability  \o     tween  the  first  finger  and  thumb,  and 


teacher's  skill.  Writing  at  high  speed 
is  an  inspiration  in  addition  to  the 
lessons  in  execution  it  teaches. 

Ability  to  write  shorthand  rapidly 
also  gives  the  teaclier  professional 
standing  among  his  associates  and 
business  people.  Everybody  knows 
how  the  reporter  is  looked  up  to  by 
every  shorthand  student — how  he  is 
worshiped  as  a  hero  because  he  can 
actually  "take  down  every  word  ut- 
tered by  a  speaker."  The  teacher  who 
can  do  it,  too,  gets  just  as  much  glory. 
The  effect  on  his  students  is  immeas- 
urable in  its  inlliicnce. 

The  Reasons  Given 
Why    is   it    that    more    teachers    are 
not   able   to   write   shorthand   rapidly? 
There    are    many   stock    reasons,    any 


write  rapidly, 

TRAINING  THE  STUDENT  FOR 
HIGH  SPEED 
I  think  that  speed  sliuuld  begin 
right  in  the  theory  from  the  first  day 
that  the  student  enters  school.  The 
theory  is  the  important  place  to  start 
speed  work,  and  it  should  start  right 
frniii  llie  first  lesson.  The  three  im- 
portant things  in  the  be;,' inning  are 
the  right  kind  of  a  fountain  pen,  the 
proper  position  and  penholding  and 
the  iiropcr  pusition  of  hdlding  the 
notebook.  Many  teachers  do  not 
realize  the  importance  of  tliese  things 
at  the  beginning.  They  give  the 
student  any  old  kind  of  a  pencil  or 
pen  and  any  old  kind  of  paper  or  note- 
l)ook  and  let  him  put  down  the  chare- 


one  of  which  may  seem  valid   to  the     ters  any  old  way.     From  the  first  day 
teacher  as  an  excuse  if  he  is  not  dom-     the   student   is   in   school  the   teacher 


bending  the  first  finger,  have  them 
raise  the  pen  up,  and  raise  the  wrist 
also,  not  allowing  the  hand  to  rest 
on  the  book.  The  hand  should  glidfl 
along  on  tlie  third  and  fourth  fingersj 
All  of  this  work  should  be  personally 
.supervised. 

I  don't  believe  in  giving  the  student 
any  outside  work  the  first  two  or  thre^ 
weeks;  all  of  that  practice  work 
should  be  done  under  the  supervision 
of  the  teacher,  then  you  know  it  \% 
l)eiiig  done  correctly;  whereas,  if  yotl 
give  home-work  during  these  begin* 
ning  weeks,  the  student  is  likely  td 
go  back  to  his  old  habits  of  pressing 
hard  on  the  pen,  of  bending  the  first 
finger  and  exerting  a  lot  of  energy 
instead  of  holding  the  pen  up  and 
raising  the  wrist  up  and  having  a  freej 
(Continued  on  page  23)  j 
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Advertising  a  Business  College 

By  HARRY  S.  BASFORD, 

Business  Manager  of  the  National  Advertising  Service  Company 
1424  Lawrence  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 


No.  3  Building  a  Catalog 

-A  catalog  has  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  prime  mediums  for  adver- 
tising a  business  college  and  it  con- 
tinues, year  after  year,  as  one  of  the 
principal  mediums  of  publicity  em- 
ployed. Some  schools  use  but  little 
other  advertising  of  any  kind. 

Perhaps  the  principal  reason  why 
the  catalog  is  so  favorably  regarded 
is  because  it  can  be  made  so  compre- 
hensive and  so  thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  a  school.  In  no  other  way  can 
so  much  information  about  the  school 
be  so  well  presented  to  the  prospective 
student  and  in  no  other  way  can  the 
prospect  be  so  well  impressed  witli 
the  policy  and  personality  of  a  school, 
(if  a  school  may  rightly  be  said  to 
have   personality;. 

School  catalogs  are  expensive  in 
these  days  of  high  priced  printing 
but  a  good  catalog  is  worth  all  that 
it  costs  and  will  prove  a  profitable 
investment  in  publicity  if  carefully 
distributed  and  if  the  other  advertis- 
ing of  the  school  is  properly  built 
around  the  catalog  to  insure  getting 
all  the  possible  returns  from  it.  For 
instance:  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
distribute  catalogs,  costing  from  25c 
to  $1  each,  promiscuously,  mailing 
them  out  to  a  list  of  miscellaneous 
names,  even  if  all  these  names  repre- 
sented young  people  of  school  age. 
The  proper  way  to  distribute  a  catalog 
is  to  get  young  people  to  ask  for  it 
or  send  it  only  to  those  who  may  be 
considered  as  genuine  prospects  at 
the  time  the  book  is  sent.  In  busi- 
ness college  advertising,  a  mailing  list 
loses  its  value  through  age  rather 
quickly.  Even  a  single  year  will 
destroy  much  of  its  usefulness.  But 
a  letter  or  other  announcement  of  a 
new  catalog  may  be  sent  to  a  list  of 
names,  inviting  requests  for  the 
catalog;  and  in  this  way  the  recipients 
really  classify  themselves  into  the  live 
prospects  and  the  "dead"  ones,  as 
they  are  called. 

Building  a  catalog  justifies  the  very 
best  attention  and  effort  that  any 
school  man  can  give  to  the  work.  It 
is  vitally  important  to  the  success  of 
the  school  that  the  catalog  be  as  near 
perfect  as  possible.  Its  cost  may  run 
into  several  hundred  or  even  thousand 
dollars,  according  to  its  size,  elaborate- 
ness and  the  quantity  printed.  To  the 
one  who  receives  a  copy,  it  is  the 
school  and  by  it  the  school  will  be 
judged.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
offset  its  influence  or  to  change  the 
impression  which  it  creates.  A  single 
false  note  in  the  catalog  may  offset 
many  other  attractive   features. 

Some  school  men  elect  to  design 
and  prepare  the  copy  for  their  own 
catalogs;  others  turn  the  work  over 
to  an  advertising  man.  In  my  opinion 
a    combination    of    both    methods    is 


preferable  to  either.  The  school  man 
is  better  posted  on  technical  school 
matters  and  may  have  a  rare  insight 
into  successful  cataloging.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  advertising  man  with 
experience  in  business  college  pub- 
licity, knows  better  how  to  present 
the  facts  and  to  stress  the  features 
which  are  to  be  emphasized.  Working 
together,  therefore,  the  school  man 
and  the  experienced  school  advertising 
man  will  almost  invariably  produce  a 
catalog  that  will  bring  better  results 
than  one  man  of  either  class  working 
alone. 

ii.e  school  catalog  should  contain 
complete  information  about  the  school 
and  the  courses  and  all  this  informa- 
tion should  be  presented  in  attractive 
form  so  as  to  appeal  strongly  and 
favorably  to  the  prospective  student 
\Vho  reads  it.  The  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  the  reader  to  such  a  point 
that  the  matter  of  enrollment  is 
naturally  the  ne.xt  step.  The  catalog 
should  be  written  in  sincere  style, 
carrying  an  air  of  truthfulness  that  is 
more  convincing  than  extravagant  or 
biased  statements. 

The  copy  should  be  composed  of 
positive  statements.  Tell  what  your 
school  is  and  has  done  and  will  do  for 
young  people.  Don't  waste  time  and 
effort  in  telling  what  your  school  is 
not.  If  you  cannot  make  a  positive 
and  favorable  statement  for  any 
feature  of  the  school,  it  is  best  to  omit 
it  altogether.  It  is  a  law  of  psychol- 
ogy that  positive  statements  are  more 
effective  than  negative  ones. 

While  the  courses  of  instruction  are 
perhaps  of  first  importance  in  com- 
piling a  catalog,  the  physical  features 
of  a  school  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Such  things  as  ventilation,  pleasant 
surroundings,  the  kind  and  condition 
of  the  buildings  and  equipment  are 
important  and  should  be  covered  care- 
fully so  as  to  make  a  good  impression. 

The  catalog  should  set  out  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  school  repre- 
sents the  one  and  only  educational 
institution  for  the  reader  to  attend.  If 
your  catalog  appeals  strongly  enough 
it  will  do  its  work  of  bringing  in  many 
new  students  for  enrollment.  Of 
course  the  school  itself  must  be  up  to 
the  standard  as  outlined  in  the  catalog, 
otherwise  your  whole  advertising  and 
enrolling  structure  will  fall  to  the 
ground  of  its  own  weight. 

The  custom  of  giving  pictures  of  the 
teachers  who  comprise  the  faculty 
with  short  biographical  accounts  of 
each  one,  is  an  excellent  way  to  em- 
phasize the  personal  element  of  in- 
struction which  is  considered  so  im- 
portant in  teaching  business  subjects. 
These  little  biographies  can  be  made 
intensely  interesting.  Indeed  the 
prospect  who  reads  about  these 
teachers  and  views  their  pictures  may 


feel  personally  acquainted  with  them, 
upon  enrolling. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  first  make  a 
"dummy"  of  the  catalog,  that  is  a 
book  representing  the  finished  catalog 
in  size  and  number  of  pages.  In  this 
dummy  you  can  write  the  headings  or 
departments  of  the  catalog  and  in- 
dicate the  size  and  position  of  each 
illustration.  This  makes  a  valuable 
outline  to  follow  in  preparing  copy 
and  will  help  you  to  divide  up  tfie 
space  properly. 

The  matter  of  illustrations  is  ex- 
tremely important  and  the  printing 
plates  should  be  of  the  highest  quality 
because  they  are  what  creates  the 
first  impression  and  this  impression 
should  be  a  good  one.  Many  persons 
will  judge  your  catalog  by  the  illustra- 
tions, not  going  to  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing the  matter,  unless  the  pictures 
impress  them  favorably  at  the  start. 
In  addition  to  illustrations  from 
photos  of  the  faculty  and  officers  of 
the  school,  your  catalog  should  show 
your  building  if  it  is  at  all  attractive. 
School  room  scenes  are  also  good 
material  for  these  illustrations,  as 
well  as  pictures  of  groups  of  students 
and  student  activities,  social,  athletic, 
or  literary.  Play  up  the  personal 
element  which  is  always  an  important 
one.  Groups  of  smiling,  happy  faces, 
cannot  help  but  influence  people  to 
regard  your  school  as  a  pleasant  and 
interesting  place  in  which  to  get  an 
education. 

The  cover  design  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  illustrations,  because  the 
person  sees  the  cover  before  he  opens 
the  book  to  the  inside  pages.  A  good 
grade  of  cover  paper  should  be  em- 
ployed and  the  front  cover  page  design 
should  be  carefully  considered,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  expense  of  printing 
the  design  in  two  or  more  colors  is 
usuallj'  justified  in  the  additional  re- 
sults that  will  be  secured. 

The  life  of  a  catalog  can  be  pro- 
longed by  following  it  up  with  other 
advertising  literature.  One  way  to 
revive  interest  in  a  catalog  is  to  refer 
to  some  particular  department.  For 
instance,  if  the  original  inquiry  for  the 
book  indicated  that  the  inquirer  was 
chiefly  interested  in  a  course  in  book- 
keeping, you  might,  in  a  second  letter, 
efer  to  the  particular  page  in  the  book 
in  which  the  bookkeeping  course  was 
described.  If  you  say  in  a  letter,  "Get 
out  the  catalog  we  sent  you  several 
weeks  ago.  Look  on  page  fourteen 
and  see  how  thoroughly  bookkeeping 
is  taught  by  the  most  modern 
methods."  There  is  something  about 
human  nature  that  makes  a  large  per- 
centage of  people  do  what  they  are 
told  to  do  and  it  behooves  the  ad- 
vertiser to  know  and  make  use  of  this 
trait. 

Many  schools  put  out  a  new  catalog 
each  year,  while  others  consider  that 
the  book  can  be  compiled  so  as  to 
preserve  its  usefulness  for  two  or 
more  years.  Personally  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  yearly  catalog,  because  we  are 
living  in  an  age  of  many  and  rapid 
changes,  particularly  in  business 
methods  and  I  believe  that  the  results 
justify  the  expense. 
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MR.  GREGG. 
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execution  are  usually  very  good  be- 
cause trie  average  ambitious  teactier 
realizes  tliat  his  snorthaiid  is  an  object 
ot  criticism  on  tlie  part  of  students  it 
it  is  not  good.  You  can  hardly  imag- 
ine a  better  toundation  for  reporting 
speed. 

It  is  true  that  the  habits  a  teacher 
forms  of  being  deliberate  in  writing 
shorthand  on  the  blackboard  has  a 
tendency  to  get  him  into  a  rut,  but 
even  this  is  not  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty. Jt  is  also  true  that  his  habit  of 
cartful  analysis  tends  to  rob  him  of 
the  ability  to  make  cjuick  decisions — 
sijmcthing  that  a  fast  shorthand  writer 
must  be  able  to  do.  But  all  these  diffi- 
culties can  be  removed  merely  by 
practice. 

There  is  another  thing  that  may 
unconsciously  affect  many  teachers — 
an  impression  that  reporting  short- 
hand is  of  a  different  character  from 
that  which  they  write.  This  is  far 
from  being  true.  .\\\  analysis  of  the 
shorthand  notes  of  the  most  expert 
reporters  shows  that  their  style  in  the 
majority  of  instances  conforms  with 
remarkable  lidelity  to  the  textbook 
shorthand. 

1  was  struck  by  this  fact  recently  in 
analyzing  the  shorthand  notes  of  Mr. 
.\lbert   Schneider,   the   present   cham- 
pion.       On     the     175-word-a-minute 
■Ntraight  literary  matter  his  shorthand    ■ 
was  elementary.    He  broke  the  world's-. 
record  on  this!    When  I  discussed  thisS^ 
feature    with    him     he     assigned     two»2 
reasons  for  writing  words  in  full  with-li^ 
out   employing  the  recognized   phras-;f 
ing  principles  of  the  system.    One  was^ 
that    it   "seemed   so   easy — he   had   to  .■ 
have    something    to    do."     The   other 
was  that  he  was  right  up  with  the  dic- 
tator and   wrote   the   outlines   individ-   . 
ually  without  waiting  for  phrases.  The 
mechanics    of    writing    shorthand    did 
Mot  trouble  him  in  the  least.     One  hun- 
dred   seventy-live   words   was   so  well 
within  his  speed  that  he  merely  "toyed 
with  it." 

The  same  style  shorthand  was  em- 
ployed in  the  215-word-a-minute  dic- 
tation, on  which  he  also  broke  the 
world's  recor<l.  Even  on  the  240  jury 
charge,  where  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  writer  would  make  use  of 
every  known  expedient  and  abbreviat- 
ing device,  his  writing  showed  extra- 
ordinary simplicity. 

The  idea  that  "amanuensis"  short- 
hand is  one  thing  and  "reporting" 
shorthand  another  is  one  that  has 
been  widely  exploited  by  reporters  us- 
ing certain  systems  of  shorthand.  It 
is  an  old  theory.  With  some  of  the 
older  systems  that  arc  two  styles — ■ 
;in  amanuensis  style  and  a  reporting 
style.  Hut  this  is  not  turc  of  the 
modern   systems. 

Take  the  system  Mr.  Schneider 
writes  as  an  example.  He,  as  well  as 
other  reporters,  follows  the  text  style 
almost  without  exception  in  writing 
straight  literary  matter.  The  differ- 
LMce  between  the  technical  ability  of 


that  the  reporter  uses  his  system  more 
>Q\  skillfully.       Every     stenographer     or 

teacher  writing  the  system  that  Mr. 
Schneider  writes  is  a  potential  re- 
porter— if  he  will  onlv  do  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  work  to  perfect  his 
writing  skill.  The  problem  is  similar 
to  that  solved  by  the  expert  violinist, 
or  pianist,  or  typist.  The  degree  of 
skill  is  measured  in  terms  of  ability, 
not  in  terms  of  the  instrument — pro- 
vided the  instrument  is  right  to  start 
with. 
The  Skill  Needed  for  Reporting 
The  court  reporters  using  the  sys- 
tem naturally  have  special  expedients 
and  phrase  forms  for  the  frequently 
recurring  words  and  phrases  peculiar 
to  jury  charge,  arguments,  and  to 
court  testimony,  just  as  in  office  short- 
hand work  the  stenographer  has  spe- 
cial phrase  forms  for  "we  are  in  re- 
ceipt," "'price  list,"  "bank  draft."  Even 
these  are  not  as  extensive  in  the  re- 
porting  field   as   one   would   imagine; 
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moreover,  they  are  built  on  what  the 
office  stenographer  or  amanuensis  al- 
ready has  learned,  without  funda- 
mental changes  either  in  application 
of  theory  or  in  writing  habits.  The 
amount  of  training  necessary  in  re- 
porting, the  educational  background, 
the  long  years  of  practice,  and  so  on, 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
foundation  of  reporting  efficiency  is, 
first,  a  thorough  and  rather  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  .Second,  ability  to  write 
sluirthaiul  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  ac- 
curately, and  to  read  it.  .Mmost  any 
high  school  graduate  should  be  able  to 
do  it.  Mr.  Sweni,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, without  this  training  was  able 
to  do  the  reporting  work  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  L'nited  States  during  the 
most  strenuous  years  any  president 
ever  experienced,  and  do  it  so  effec- 
tively that  the  president  said  he  was 
the  most  accurate  reporter  that  had 
ever  reported  him. 

The  finished  reporter  is  the  product 
of  years  of  experience  and  study — but 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  was  neces- 
sary at  the  beginning  of  his  career  to 
possess  all   the  knowledge  there  is  in 


the   ordinary  office  stenographer  and     the  world.    The  reporters  of  the  future 
that  of  the  reporter  rests  in  the  fact     will    be    supplied    from    the    ranks   of 


stenographers — just  as  they  have  bee  i 
in  the  past.  .A.  college  course  in  short 
hand  reporting  would  be  a  most  desir 
able  thing,  but,  after  all,  it  would  reacii 
only  comparatively  few. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  tlie  practical 
side  of  shorthand  writing  will  be  em 
phasized  more  and  more  as  time  goe 
on.  Teachers  will  have  to  be  able  t' 
do  what  they  teach.  Touch  typewrit 
ing  revolutionized  the  whole  schenn 
of  teaching  typewriting — and  thi 
teachers  along  with  it.  There  art 
many  shorthand  teachers  today  whc 
are  skilled  writers  in  spite  of  the  fac 
that  they  are  engaged  in  teaching  botl 
day  and  evening.  A  striking  example 
is  Miss  Helen  Evans,  who  won  a  speei 
certificate  of  the  National  Shorthaiu 
Reporters'  .Association  for  175  word^ 
a  minute  in  the  last  contest.  Foi 
many  years  Miss  Evans  taught  the 
shorthand  theory,  and  it  was  only  re 
cently  that  she  became  interested  ip 
high  speed  development  through  ha\  - 
ing  charge  of  the  E.xpert  Departmer  t 
of  Gregg  School.  (Be  sure  to  rea  1 
the  article  by  Miss  Evans  in  this  nurr  • 
her. — Editor). 

I  do  not  believe  that  teachers  wh  t 
even  have  the  skill  for  reportini ; 
should  engage  in  reporting  exten  • 
sively.  Their  professional  worl : 
makes  too  great  a  drain  upon  the!  ■ 
time.  High  speed  writing,  howevei , 
can  be  made  a  recreation  and  a  mos  ; 
valuable  one. 

Securing  Reporting  Skill 

Any  teacher  who  sets  about  it  prop- 
erly can  secure  speed  in  shurthan' I 
very  quickly.  With  the  foundation  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  first  step  is  til 
acquire  executional  skill  through  pen 
manshi])  drills.  This  work  should  b  : 
done  effectively  in  connection  will 
acquiring  a  useful  vocabulary  of  botS 
words  and  phrases,  and  it  can  be  com- 
bined  with   the  blackboard   work. 

The  second  is  to  secure  dictatioij 
to  develop  the  ability  to  write  shorti 
hand  from  dictation — something  thx 
the  teacher  rarely  does.  Going  thro 
the' motions  of  writing  with  the  lin- 
gers while  students  are  reading  is  a 
very  good  substitute  for  actual  dictar 
tion.  Practice  for  thirty  minutes  ft 
day  on  straight  literary  dictatioi 
and  reading  the  notes  will  accomplish 
wonders. 

The  third  step  is  getting  rid  of  ap- 
parently fixed  habits  of  deliberation. 
Rapid  shorthand  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  thinking  rapidly  and  mov* 
ing  rai)idly. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  make  use  of 
shorthand  in  writing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Substitute  it  for  longhand 
wherever  jiossible.  From  the  habit  of 
"reporting"  everything  heard  when 
there  is  an  opimrtunity — and  if  then 
is  not  an  opportunity,  make 
the  advanced  department  practiq 
with  the  students,  taking  turns  in  th( 
dictation.  The  effect  will  be  stim 
lating. 

The    assumption    that    teachers    are 

incapable    shorthand    writers   because 

they  arc   not   all   practicing  reporters 

is   an   erroneous   one.     Teaching   is  a 

(Continued  on  page  24)  < 
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"         (Continued  from  page  :iO) 

movement.      So    much    for    the 
kind    of    pen    and    the    correct 
pcl^itio^  of  liolding  it. 

Holding  The  Note  Book 

Tlie  next  thing  i.s  tlie  proper  posi- 
tion of  holding  tlie  notebook.  Use 
the  left  thumb  to  push  the  page  up 
so  the  elbow  will  not  be  off  the  desk 
when  they  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page  (illustrating);  put  the  left  thumb 
under  the  page  and  push  it  gradually, 
letting  the  fingers  rest  on  the  page 
to  keep  it  Hat.  Try  to  get  your 
students  to  use  that  position  right 
from  the  first  lesson  and  keep  right 
after  them  all  the  time,  having  them 
pi'sh  the  page  up  as  they  write.  Do 
no!  allow  them  to  use  the  left  hand. 
tu  li'ild  up  the  head. 

.Another  important  phase  of  speed 
work  is  sentence  practice  work  from 
the  first  lesson.  Have  the  students 
memorize  a  sentence  instead  of  copy- 
ing it  w-ord  for  word  from  the  tex- 
book.  They  should  memorize  the 
sentence,  writing  it  over  and  over 
again  until  it  can  be  written  without 
hesitation      of      mind      or     of      hand. 


^     f^^^fid/n^U^iSf&u^i^h^      ^ 
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Illu.stration  of  Correct  Po- 
sition OF  Hand  and  Arm 
(Courtesy  of  the  Gregg  Pub.  Co.) 


Through  this  sort  of  practice  they  will 

acquire  not  only  manual  dexterity  but 

also  the  word- carrying  faculty.     That 

is,    let    me    say,    what    niust    students 

lack,  the  word-carrying  faculty.     You 

will    find    that   they    can    acquire    this 

through  sentence  practice  work  better     theory  teacher  thinks  ".\11   I   have   to 

than  in  any  other  way.     It  is  one  of     do  is  to  teach   them  theory  and   they 


hand  and  pen  and  assuming  the  cor- 
rect position  with  the  notebook. 

Some  teachers  may  think  this  is  ;i 
minor  matter,  but  go  into  the! 
majority  of  the  school-rooms  of  thel 
country  and  you  will  find  the  pupilsj 
writing  any  old  way,  pressing  as  hard 
as  they  can  on  the  pen  instead  of 
holding  the  wrist  up  and  letting  the 
land  glide  along  smoothly  on  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers.  No  wonder 
they  cannot  get  speed!  It  is  a  wonder 
that  they  get  as  much  speed  as  they 
do,  being  handicapped  the  way  they 
are,  because  the  teachers  themselves 
do  not  understand  the  importance  of 
these  small  matters.  Keep  right  at 
them  from  tlie  first  lesson.  If  you 
theory  teachers  will  do  that,  the  ad- 
vanced teachers  won't  have  as  much 
troulile  as  they  do  trying  to  correct 
bad  habits.  S||| 

While  they  are  practicing  this 
sentence  work,  we  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  outlines  close 
together,  getting  as  many  outlines  as 
possible  on  a  line.  And  we  insist  that 
all  this  work  be  done  in  school.  If 
you  send  them  home  with  it  the 
chances  are  they  will  write  any  old 
waj',  pressing  as  hard  as  they  can,  and 
not  employing  the  get-away  stroke. 
Have  them  do  it  in  class.  If  you 
■>'ant  to  give  them  a  home  assignment, 
give  them  a  reading  lesson,  but  as  far 
as  writing  practice  is  concerned,  you 
will  get  much  better  results  if  you  will 
have  them  do  it  in  the  class-room. 
You  may  say  that  takes  time  away 
from  dictation,  but  what  use  is  dicta- 
tion at  all  if  they  are  forming  the 
wrong  habits  at  the  beginning?  They 
will  always  then  be  limited  in  their 
speed.  Keep  right  after  them  all  the 
time.  It  may  be  a  dozen  times  during 
the  day — "handup.  wrist  up" — seeing 
that  they  put  as  many  outlines  as  they 
possibly  can  on  a  line,  using  the  left 
hand  to  push  the  page  up  instead  of 
holding  the  head  with  it. 

You  will  say,  "They  will  get  all  this 
in     the     advanced     department."    The 


■Second — Secretarial — 12.")  words  a 
Iminute  on  solid  matter,  Third — Re- 
Iporting — 150  words  a  minute  on  solid 
land  200  on  testimony.  Every  day  we 
Jgive  a  test  under  actual  contest  con- 
Iditions. 

.  A  test  is  dictated,  say,  at  one 
,hundred  words  a  minute  and  it  is 
transcribed  and  brought  to  class  the 
ne.xt  day  for  correction.  Then  they 
take  this  corrected  test  and  do 
sentence  practice  work  right  from 
their  shorthand  notes.  They  have 
their  trascripts  there  to  see  where 
they  have  made  their  errors — any  out- 
lines that  they  couldn't  read  or  that 
they  didn't  execute  properly  are  given 
special  attention.  They  are  thus 
learning  by  doing,  they  are  learning 
from  the  errors  that  they  have  made. 
.All  of  this,  of  course,  is  done  right  in 
the  class.  We  believe  in  doing  prac- 
tice work  from  students'  own  notes  as 
well  as  from  copper-plate  notes. 

After  the  student  has  worked  hard  at 
school  all  day  he  hasn't  much  energy 
left  to  spend  on  sentence  practice  at 
night.  Shorthand  practice  is  of  no 
earthly  good  to  anybody  unless  he 
can    concentrate.      You    can    practice 


the  best  ways  to  work  up  speed  right 
from  the  first  lesson.  .\s  I  say,  we 
start  out  with  five  or  ten  words 
memorized  at  first,  and  then  we  keep 
•at  them  until  they  can  memorize 
tw^enty-five  or  thirty  words. 

-Mso  emphasize  phrasing  from  the 
beginning,  the  simple  phrasing.  We 
will  take  one  of  the  first  sentences  in 
the  book,  "The  hen  will  lay  an  egg  in 
the  hay."  Instead  of  allowing  the 
pupil  to  copy  that  word  for  word,  we 
have  him  memorize  that  sentence  and 


will  get  all  the  speed  expedients  in  the 
advanced  department."  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  can't  produce 
more  high-speed  writers  than  we  do. 
We  ought  to  produce  considerably 
more  high-speed  w-riters  than  is  now 
possible,  if  we  use  the  same  methods 
that  the  typewriter  companies  employ. 
They  get  right  after  the  students  from 
the  beginning  and  give  them  the 
proper  start.  It  seems  that  the  short- 
hand teacher  gives  them  nothing  but 
theory,    paying    no    attention    to    the 


write   it   over   and   over.      If   he    can't     proper  position  of  pen  and  notebook. 


remember  the  whole  sentence,  give 
him  the  first  part  of  it  "The  hen  will 
lay"  then  add  later,  "an  egg  in  the 
hay."  In  all  this  work  you  don't 
necessarily  have  to  emphasize  speed. 
A  good  many  theory  teachers  are 
afraid  to  mention  the  word  speed  in 
the  theory  lessons,  but  you  can  at 
least  have  them  use  this  sort  of 
practice  simply  to  eliminate  hesita- 
tion. In  doing  all  this  be  sure  to  go 
around  the  class-room  and  see  that 
they   are   using  the   right  position   of 


Now  we  come  to  the  advanced  de- 
partment. In  our  school  we  have 
wdiat  we  call  the  C  class,  the  first  be- 
ginning dictation  class,  and  they  must 
pass  a  test  on  letters  at  To  words  a 
minute  with  95%  accuracy  in  order 
to  be  promoted  to  .the  B  class.  A  test 
on  both  letters  and  solid  matter  at  85 
words  a  minute  must  be  passed  for 
promotion  to  the  A  class.  We  have 
three  graduation  tests:  First — Solid 
matter  and  letters  at  one  hundred 
words   a   minute   with   95%   accuracy, 
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shorthand  for  an  hour  and  at  the  end 
of  that  hour  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  it  if  you  are  tired  and  not  able 
to  concentrate  upon  it.  The  ability  to 
concentrate  is  the  beginning  of  speed. 
I  think  it  is  better  for  that  reason  to 
keep  the  students  busy  in  school  and 
let  them  have  a  little  recreation  at 
night.  A  great  many  teachers  don't 
believe  in  that.  I  say  that  you  will 
get  much  better  results  by  doing  all 
this  work  in  the  school,  if  you  do  it  in 
the  right  way.  Of  course,  it  makes  a 
little  more  work  for  the  teacher,  but 
not  as  much  as  correcting  a  pile  of 
notebooks  every  day,  but  what  benefit 
does  the  student  get  from  that"  Ab- 
solutely nothing!  The  teacher  gets  all 
the  benefit.  I  believe  in  having  all 
the  practice  work  done  under  the 
actual  supervision  of  the  teacher.  The 
pupils  W'ill  get  some  good  out  of  that. 
Give  the  suggestions  right  there  in 
class,  and  you  will  know  that  they  are 
practicing  in  the  right  way.  It  may 
take  a  little  longer  and  may  require 
a  little  more  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  but  it  is  up  to  the  teacher 
to  have  enough  enthusiasm  and 
vitality  to  keep  the  students  interested 
in  that  kind  of  work.  .As  you  know, 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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profession  in  itself.  Shorthand  teach- 
ers are  teachers  because  they  love 
teaching.  Xo  teacher  can  be  success- 
fully accused  of  being  mercenary — 
they  would  not  be  ii.uching  if  they 
wanted  to  make  money  merely  for  tht 
sake  of  making  money.  Reporting  as 
a  profession  does  not  appeal  to  many 
of  these.  The  professional  reporter 
leads  a  most  strenuous  life.  The  work 
is  hard,  and  means  long  hours  of 
nerve-racking  strain,  oftentimes  ex- 
tended into  the  night.  Many  teach- 
ers temperamentally  and  physically 
are  not  fitted  for  it.  But  the  ability 
to  write  rapidly  should  be  an  ambi- 
tion of  every  teacher — an  ambition 
that  is  not  satisfied  until  its  object  is 
accomplished.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  professional  business  to  be 
able  to  do  it. 


MISS  EVANS. 
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the  student  likes  to  take  dictation  all 
the  time.  We  are  all  that  way.  We 
don't  like  this  drudgery  of  doing  sen- 
tence practice  work,  that  is  too  much 
like  real  work,  but  it  is  up  to  the 
teacher  to  inake  that  part  interesting 
and  snappy  so  that  the  pupils  will 
enjoy  it. 

For  instance,  we  will  take  this  test 
that  they  have  transcribed  and  we  will 
then  do  sentence  practice  work  from 
memory  on  a  group  of  words  for  a  few 
minutes,  not  necessarily  a  whole  sen- 
tence; then  we  will  take  the  next 
group,  and  after  a  paragraph  or  so 
has  been  practiced  in  this  way,  then 
dictation  is  given  at  varying  rates  of 
speed  on  that  paragraph.  This  makes 
it  interesting  for  the  students  and 
keeps  the  enthu>iasm  of  the  class  alive 
all  the  time.  Then  another  few  min- 
utes on  sentence  practice  on  the  next 
paragraph  and  then  dictation,  etc. 
.\fter  the  student  has  taken  a  test  say 
at  ion  words  a  minute  and  transcribed 
it,  the  same  test  is  dictated  the  next 
day  at  ll.l  and  12.'i  words  a  minute. 
The  advantage  of  having  this  ll.'j  and 
12.')  dictation  in  the  100  word  class  is 
that  the  students  who  are  writing  at 
a  low  rate  of  speed  will  get  the  prac- 
tice of  being  pushed  at  the  higher  rate. 
Of  course  we  start  out  with  just  one 
minute  of  dictation  at  the  higher  rate 
and  then  after  we  go  up  to  as  high  as 
they  can  write  it.  we  slow  down  the 
dictation  and  the  students  see  how 
easily  they  can  write  100  words  a  min- 
ute! We  will  then  tell  tlicm  that  the 
time  will  come  when  they  can  write 
12.5  words  a  minute  just  as  easily  as 
they  now  write  lOO  words  a  minute! 
They  must  get  speed  first  on  practiced 
matter  before  they  can  get  it  on  new 
matter. 

Instead  of  having  separate  classes 
for  the  different  speeds  we  have  them 
all  working  on  the  higher  speeds.  We 
don't  believe  in  dictating  only  as  fast 
as  they  can  write.  We  want  them  all 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  higher  speed 
dictation,  and  that  gives   them   an  in- 


spiration to  write  faster  than  100 
words  a  minute.  If  they  write  only 
100  words  a  minute  and  no  more,  they 
will  get  into  a  rut  and  nothing  is 
harder  than  to  get  a  student  out  of  a 
rut.  Also  the  higher  speed  writers 
have  the  benefit  of  the  lower  speed 
dictation  and  in  that  way  they  keep 
their  notes  from  going  to  pieces. 

We  use  for  dictation  purposes  the 
Congressional  Record  and  "Com- 
merce" which  contains  speeches  that 
are  made  before  the  -Association  of 
Commerce  of  Chicago  by  leading 
speakers  from  all  over  the  world.  We 
give  them  actual  speeches  for  test 
work  instead  of  edited  articles.  The 
Congressional  Record  and  these 
speeches  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce are  fine  for  dictation  purposes 
because  they  contain  many  phrases  as 
well  as  simple  words  and  word-signs. 
We  find  the  students  able  to  get  up  to 
a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  on  that 
kind  of  matter,  these  actual  speeches, 
than  they  can  on  edited  matter. 

Edited  matter  is  much  harder  to 
write.  Try  it  yourself.  You  may  be 
able  to  write  125  words  a  minute  on 
an  actual  speech,  and  not  be  able  to 
write  more  than  7.5  or  100  words  a 
minute  on  an  edited  article.  An  edited 
article  does  not  have  the  phrases  that 
an  actual  speech  has,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  much  harder  to  take.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  you  shouldn't  give 
edited  matter,  but  as  far  as  a  test  is 
ciincerned  you  had  better  give  it  from 
an  actual  speech,  which  is  a  fairer  test. 
Edited  matter  is  all  right  for  vocabu- 
lary practice. 

One  of  our  high  speed  writers  says 
that  he  wouldn't  give  a  teacher  a  cer- 
tificate to  teach  shorthand  who  could 
not  write  at  least  125  words  a  minute 
for  five  minutes.  Every  shorthand 
teacher  should  find  time  some  way, 
somehow,  to  work  up  speed  at  least 
up  to  125  words  a  minute,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  be  satisfied  until  you 
get  to  150  and  175  words  a  minute. 
While  your  classes  are  doing  sentence 
practice  work  on  their  tests  you  can 
write  the  sentence  on  the  board,  in 
that  gaining  a  little  speed  every  day. 
When  a  teacher  herself  is  working  up 
speed  every  day,  she  is  finding  differ- 
ent ways  that  she  can  inspire  her 
pui)ils,  and  she  is  learning  something 
all  the  time  while  she  is  doing  it  her- 
self. You  can  better  enthuse  your 
students  by  doing  it  yourself.  You 
can't  get  speed  by  reading  about  it 
from  a  book.  Take  the  tests  your- 
self and  transcribe  them  and  see  what 
errors  you  make,  and  then  you  will  be 
better  able  to  point  out  those  errors 
to  your  students  so  that  they  won't 
make  those  same  mistakes.  You  will 
progress  in  this  way  and  while  you  are 
progressing  vour  students  naturally 
get  the  benefit  of  it.  If  you  yourself 
do  not  stand  still  your  students  will 
not  stand  still,  but  if  you  get  into  a 
rtit  rest  assured  your  students  will  do 
likewise  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  your 
pupils  if  you  yourself  are  not  enthus- 
iastic about  this  Speed  work. 


MICHIGAN     PRIVATE    SCHOO 
OWNERS'  ASSOCIATION 

About  three  years  ago  several  >. 
the  Managers  of  Private  Commerci; 
Schools  in  Michigan  thoug'ht  it  woul' 
be  a  good  idea  to  get  together  aji 
talk  over  maltters  of  mutual  interes 
Such  a  meeting  was  called  and  only 
few  responded.  It  was  decided,  ho^ 
ever,  to  go  on  and  endeavor  to  perfe 
a  state  organization  and  the  few  pre 
ent  organized  what  is  known  as  tl ' 
Michigan  Private  School  Owners'  A, 
sociation.  Mr.  E.  E.  Baker,  of  Flin 
was  chosen  president  and  Mr.  A.  1 
Howell,  secretary.  During  the  nc 
few  months,  Mr.  Howell  visited  nearl 
every  Private  Business  College  i 
lower  Michigan  to  secure  the  person, 
co-operation  of  the  heads  of  difFerei 
commercial  schools.  When  the  ne; 
meeting  was  called,  twenty  schc«:> 
were  represented  and  joined  the  A 
sociation. 

This  has  made  a  good  working  o 
ganization  and  much  good  has  be*: 
accomplished.  When  the  organiz, 
tion  was  formed,  the  rates  of  tuitii- 
charged  in  the  various  schools  r;i 
from  $10.00  to  $15.00  a  month.  It  w. 
generally  undersitood  that  these  raitt 
were  too  low,  but  the  schools  wei 
slow  to  advance  the  raites  fearing  tl' 
competition  of  the  other  school 
Better  understanding  showed  the: 
the  folly  of  such  action,  and  now  mo 
of  the  schools  are  getting  $20.00 
month.  This  has  enabled  the  schoo 
to  employ  betttcr  quailified  teacher 
better  equipment,  and  bring  their  edi 
cational  standards  to  a  much  highv 
level. 

.At  this  time  the  organization 
working  wnth  the  Public  School  Oft 
cials  to  secure  standardized  comme 
cial  courses  with  an  exchange  ■ 
credits  toward  high  school  and  cc' 
lege  work. 

So  far  little  has  been  done  in  brini. 
ing  the  commercial  teachers  togetht 
but  tliis  is  one  of  the  things  the  .Ass^ 
elation  is  considering  for  the  futur 
All  private  schools  in  Michigan  at 
now  under  State  Supervison  and  th 
will  help  in  bringing  together  all  tho 
interested  in  public  and  private  con 
mercial   cduciition. 

The  Michigan  As.sociation  would  1 
g'lad  to  keep  in  touch  with  similar  A 
sociaitons  in  other  states  sio  that  \\. 
may  all  benefit  by  what  is  done  t 
ward  the  improvement  in  Commerci; 
Education. 

F.  H.  McMullen,  of  Guilford.  Indian 
is  to  leach  in  llic  Steubonville,  Ohi 
Business   College  the  coming  year. 

N.  J.  Lawrence,  of  Rochester,  N.  V 
has  accepted  a  position  as  commerci 
teacher  in  the  New  Castle,  Pa,,  HIk 
School. 

Hairiet     F.     Decker,     recently     wil 
Rider    College,    Trenton,    N.    ).,    is 
new   commercial   teacher  in   the   Hi^ 
School  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
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THE  FINAL  REPORT 

(Reprinted  from  the  Oct.,   1921,  number) 

Closing  date.  April  15,  1922 

10.  All  Teachers  and  Schools  send- 
ing fifty  or  more  subscriptions  be- 
tween August  1,  1931,  and  April  15, 
1922,  will  receive  Honorable  Mention. 

11.  All  Teachers  and  Schools 
whose  students  secure  twenty-five  or 
more  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  or 
Zaner  Method  Certificates  between 
Sept.  1,  1931  and  Apr!  15,  1922,  will 
receive   Honorable   Mention. 

Business  Writing 

VI.  Teachers  of  penmanship  and 
professional  penmen  should  send  a 
page  of  their  best  business  writing, 
including  alphabets  of  capitals  and 
small  letters  and  sentence  writing. 

On  each  paper  indicate  how  long 
you  have  been  teaching.  This  time 
will  start  from  the  date  you  finish 
your  course  in  business  college  or 
training   school. 

Contestants  will  be  divided  into 
three  classes  as  follows:  First,  those 
with  not  more  than  five  years'  exper- 
ience. Second,  those  with  not  more 
than  ten  years'  experience.  Third, 
those  with  more  than  ten  years'  ex- 
perience. 

If  your  paper  does  not  show  how 
much  experience  you  have  had  it  will 
be  judged  with  the  papers  of  those 
having  more  than  ten  years'  exper- 
ience. 

In  each  of  the  three  classes  there 
will  be  a  first  prize  of  a  two-years' 
subscription  to  the  Professional  edi- 
tion, a  second  prize  of  a  one-year's 
subscription  to  the  Professional  edi- 
tion, and  three  Honorable  Mentions. 
Subscriptions  will  be  awarded  only 
for  specimens  which  come  up  to  the 
standard  for  a  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR Professional  Certificate. 

13.  Students  of  Penmanship  in 
business  colleges  or  high  schools 
should  submit  a  page  of  their  best 
writing,  including  alphabets  nf  capi- 
tals and  small  letters,  and  sentence 
writing.  The  best  five  will  be  given 
a  two  year  subscription  to  the  BUSI- 
NESS "EDUCATOR,  and  membership 
in  the  "B.  E.  Stars"  The  next  ten 
will  each  receive  a  dozen  written 
cards. 

Artistic   Penmanship 

14.  Professional  Penmen  should 
submit  a  letter  in  Artistic  Penman- 
ship. Arrangement  and  subject  mat- 
ter may  be  chosen  by  the  writer. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  longer 
the  letter  the  higher  it  will  rank. 

Papers  will  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  as  follows:  Penmen  who  have 
been  teaching  or  who  have  been  out 
of  school  five  years  or  less.  Second. 
penmen  who  have  been  out  of  school 
ten  years  or  less.    Third,  penmen  who 


have    been    out    of   school    more    than 
ten   years. 

In  each  of  these  three  classes  the 
best  specimen  will  receive  a  two 
years'  subscription  to  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR,  Professional 
Edition,  and  the  ne.xt  best  specimen 
will  receive  a  two-year  subscription, 
providing  the  specimens  submitted 
are  up  to  the  standard  required  for  a 
Professional  Certificate. 

15.  Students  of  Artistic  Penman- 
ship attending  business  college  or 
high  school  should  send  a  page  of 
their  best  work.  The  best  three  will 
be  given  a  two  vear  subscription  to 
the  BUSINESS  'EDUCATOR,  with 
membership  in  the   "B.  E.  Stars." 

16.  Sets  of  Artistic  Capitals  will 
also  be  rewarded — the  best  two  vi'ill 
receive  two-year  subscriptions. 

Five  more  students  (at  least)  of 
.\  r  t  i  s  t  i  c  Penmanship  submitting 
worthy  specimens  of  page  writing  or 
capitals  will  receive  a  dozen  written 
cards  each. 

Send  your  specimen  in  good  time 
— it  must  reach  us  by  April  15,  1922. 
Better  plan  to  mail  it  the  first  week 
in   April. 

The  names  of  the  persons  securing 
the  awards  will  be  announced  in  the 
June,  1922,  number.  Plan  to  have 
your  name  in  the  list. 


ELEVEN  WINNERS  IN  REMING- 
TON ACCURACY  PRIZE 
CONTEST 

The  last  Remington  Prize  Accuracy 
Contest  held  on  January  19th  in  all 
Remington  offices  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  a  most 
notable  success.  No  fewer  than  11 
operators,  a  record  breaking  number, 
succeeded  in  qualifying  under  this  test 
and  won  the  prize  offered  — ■  a  new 
Remington  typewriter. 

The  names  and  addresses,  and  the 
schools  from  which  they  graduated, 
of  these  latest  winners  of  the  Reming- 
ton Accuracy  tesit  are  as  follows: 

Rchard  Callahan,  LaSalle  High  School, 

Waltham,   Mass. 
Miss  Henrietta  Kreml,  Proviso  Town- 
ship  High   School,   Maywood,   111. 
Miss  Carolin  Beckman,  Gregg  School, 

Chicago,  III. 
Miss  Catherine  Lahr,  Brush,  Colo. 
.Alfred      Mace,      Connersville      High 

School,  Connersville,  Ind. 
Miss  Dorothea  Rider,  California  Col 

lege    of    Commerce,    Long    Beach, 

California. 
Miss  Christine  Grau,  Behnke  Walker 

Business  College,  Portland,  Ore. 
Miss  Celia  Goldberg,  Behnke  Walker 

Business  College,  Portland,  Ore. 
John   Mehring.   Behnke  Walker   Busi- 

nes'S   College,   Portland,   Ore. 


Edgar     Anderson,      Behnke     Walker 

Business  College,  Poritland,  Ore. 
Miss   Ethel  TJtley,   Vancouver,   B.   C. 

The  Remington  Accuracy  Tests 
which  have  now  been  held  semi-an- 
nually for  eight  years  have  obtained 
universal  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  of  the  contests 
open  to  typists.  The  conditions  gov- 
erning the  test  are  most  exacting.  The 
typist  is  required  to  copy  for  15  min- 
utes from  unfamiliar  matter  at  a  speed 
of  60  words  per  minute  or  better. 
absolutely  without  error.  All  students 
and  operators  of  Remington  built 
machines  with  the  exception  of  pres- 
ent and  past  employees  of  typewriter 
companies  are  eligible  to  compete  for 
the  Remington  Accuracy  Prize.  The 
tests  are  held  semi-annually  at  all 
Remington  offices  and  th-e  prize  given 
to  the  winners  of  the  test  is  a  new 
Remington    typewriter. 

When  the  tests  were  first  instituted 
many  people  thought  the  requrements 
to  be  impossible  of  attainment  and 
indeed,  during  the  earlj'  years  of  the 
contests  the  winners  were  few  and  far 
between.  The  wide  interest  manifested 
in  the  test,  however,  had  its  natural 
effect  in  stimulating  a  desire  for 
greater  efficiency  in  typewriting. 
Every  aspirant  for  the  prize,  of  whom 
there  have  been  many  thousands, 
strove  earnestly  to  attain  the  desired 
standard,  and  whether  successful  or 
not  was  able  to  score  an  improvement 
in  accuracy  which  well  repaid  the  ef- 
ford.  As  time  went  on  the  winners 
became  more  numerous  until  the  not- 
ab'e  record  of  11  winners  was  re- 
corded at  the  last  contest.  53  typists 
in  all  have  won  the  prize  since  its 
inception. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  of  these 
winners  25  or  nearly  one-half  were 
students  not  yet  out  of  business 
school.  The  student  winners  of  the 
last  contest  numbered  6  out  of  11. 
This  fact  also  is  most  significant;  it 
shows  that  not  the  typists  only,  but 
the  schools  as  well  have  been  striving 
to  establish  higher  standards  of  accur- 
acy, and  the  success  of  these  efforts  is 
shown  in  the  number  of  student  win- 
ners of  the  Reming'ton  error  proof 
prize. 


Hazel  Smeed,  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship in  the  Public  Schools  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  firm  believer 
in  Certificates  as  a  means  of  securing 
results  in   penmanship. 

That  she  does  secure  results  is  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  Certificates 
granted  in  recent  years  We  notice 
from  our  records  that  in  January,  1921, 
the  pupils  in  Scranton  Schools  won 
471  Certificates.  In  June,  1921,  they 
won  572,  while  specimens  just  received 
and  examined  are  still  better,  the  num- 
ber of  Certificate  winners  being  627, 
505  from  the  grammar  school  and  122 
from  the  high  school. 

These  records  speak  eloquently  as 
to  the  good  work  being  done  in  Scran- 
ton Schools,  and  show  that  results 
this  year  are  even  better  than  the  re- 
sults secured  last  year. 
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Little  Stories  of  Business 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
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A  MERCHANT  PRINCE 

Little  Ji'hii,  >cven  years  old,  was 
very  proud  when  he  came  home  to  his 
mother  in  the  humble  cottage  in 
which  they  lived  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  great  city,  where 
the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  kept 
carefully  preserved  in 
a  glass  case  and 
where  every  year 
thousands  of  tourists 
went  to  see  the  crack- 
ed bell  which  first 
rang  out  our  inde- 
pendence in  1776 — 
about  65  years  before  little  John  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  in  1837  in  the 
same  month  of  July  that  the  bell 
pealed  out  its  cry  of  liberty  to  the  13 
colonies.  The  reason  little  John  felt 
so  good  was  because,  jingling  in  the 
pocket  of  his  short  patched  trousers, 
he  carried  the  first  money  he  had  ever 
earned,  seven  large  copper  cents. 
Those  old  fashioned  copper  cents 
were  about  as  big  as  the  silver  half 
dollar  today.  They  were  made  of 
pure  copper  and  you  could  smell 
them  quite  a  distance  and  when  the 
weather  was  (lamp  they  ^turned  a 
beautiful  green  from  verdigris  which 
is  found  in  copper  ore.  Uncle  Sam 
has  long  since  discarded  them  for 
the  smaller  bronze  one  cent. 

John's  father  had  a  little  brick-yard 
where  he  made  yellow,  sun  hardened 
bricks.  In  1837,  they  used  to  lay 
them  out  in  the  sun  and  turn  them 
over  when  one  side  got  pretty  well 
sun  baked.  That  was  the  job  by 
which  little  John  earned  his  seven 
cents. 

Young  John  never  went  to  school 
much,  but  he  helped  his  mother  a 
good  deal  and  his  mother  taught  him 
all  she  knew,  which  was  probably 
quite  a  little.  She  was  of  Hugenot 
and  Tennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry, 
excellent  stock  that  Pennsylvania 
Dutch.  The  last  time  I  saw  my  good 
friend,  C.  V.  Zaner.  at  .Mbany,  \.  Y., 
he  told  me  that  he  was  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  an<l  they  didn't  make  any  bet- 
ter goods  in  the  loom  of  humanity 
than  C.  P.  Zaner,  who  was  all  wool 
and  a  yard  wide,  as  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  of  mine,  still  living  at  the 
age  of  84,  and  very  much  in  the  ring. 
The  father  died  when  John  was  14, 
and  he  became  "the  man  of  the 
house."  The  brick-yard  was  given  up 
and  the  boy  got  a  job  in  a  big  store 
on  Market  St.,  at  the  princely  salary 
of  $1.2.5  a  week. 

John  was  not  much  of  a  sport,  in 
spite  of  his  large  salary.  He  didn't 
go  to  the  movies  every  night,  for 
there  were  no  movies  to  go  to.  He 
didn't  attend  ja/z  dances  for  there 
wasn't  any  jazz,  and  joy  rides  in 
motor   cars    were    not   on    the    menu. 


for  there  were  no  motor  cars.  But 
he  walked  every  day  four  miles  to  his 
place  of  business  and  in  the  evening 
he  walked  back  home.  When  he  got 
tired  of  walking  he  went  on  foot; 
and  at  noon  he  bought  a  large  roll 
for  one  cent  or  a  couple  of  nice  Penn- 
sylvania apples,  thus  emulating  tliose 
rising  millionaires  of  his  time,  Rus- 
sel  Sage  and  Hetty  Green.  But  they 
say  Russel  Sage  often  spent  as  much 
as  10  cents  on  his  lunch  and  left  his 
,wife  $80,000,000  while  Hetty,  more 
extravagant,  paid  15  cents  for  her 
lunch  at  the  Childs  restaurant  near 
the  Chemical  Bank,  where  she  had 
a  desk,  and  sometimes  when  she  had 
a  very  good  day  and  loaned  the  city 
a  million  in  cold  cash  at  a  fancy  rate, 
she  added  a  piece  of  pie  at  5  cents  to 
her  Lucullen   Banquet. 

John  was  a  handy  boy  about  the 
store,  but  he  was  out  for  more  money 
and  after  a  year  or  two  took  a  job 
in  a  book  store,  at  an  advance  of  25 
cents  a  week  and  thereafter  he 
brought  home  $1.50  every  Saturday 
night   in   his   pay  envelope. 

The  boy  did  well  in  the  book  shop 
and  from  there,  after  a  time — now 
getting  to  be  quite  a  young  man — 
he  went  into  a  clothing  store  to  learn 
the  business  from  the  ground  up; 
sweeping  out  the  store,  building  the 
fires,  taking  down  the  shutters,  fill- 
ing the  ink  w-ells  and  gradually  com- 
ing to  be  a  salesman  at  the  counter. 
Those  who  worked  with  him  in  the 
clothing  store  liked  him.  He  was 
willing  to  do  any  old  job  and  they 
were  willing  to  have  him.  But  it  was 
noticed  that  young  John  generally 
sold  something  to  anybody  who  asked 
him  to  show  them  goods  and  he  didn't 
give  them  any  hot  air  or  tell  them 
"selling  below  cost"  stories  or 
"strictly  all  wool"  stuflf  about  half- 
cotton  goods;  and  by  and  by  quite  a 
good  many  people  when  they  came 
into  that  clothing  store  would  ask. 
"Where  is  John?"  and  when  you  get 
so  people  do  that  when  they  come 
to  the  place  that  employs  you,  you 
needn't  worry  any  about  being  laid 
off  in  dull  times  and  your  pay  en- 
velope will  keep  growing  heavier  as 
time  passes  on,  as  time  has  a  habit  of 
doing. 

John's  mother  was  a  religious 
woman  and  John  followed  in  her  foot- 
steps. He  had  two  or  three  hobbies. 
One  was  temperance;  and  as  he  was 
a  persuasive  kind  of  a  fellow,  he  soon 
had  nearly  the  entirely  working  force 
in  the  clothing  store  on  the  water 
wagon  with  him  as  driver.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  prohibition,  even  in 
the  dryest  state,  in  1837,  every  coun- 
try grocery  store  had  a  barrel  of  ale 
and  another  of  whisky  or  rum;  and 
apple  jack,  or  "Jersey  lightning,"  and 
Smith's    Ale    were   common    tipnle   in 


John's  native  city.  He  also  becaii 
interested  in  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  . 
which  was  just  beginning  work.  Joi 
gave  up  his  clothing  store  job  and  I 
became  its  first  secretary  and  li 
seven  years  continued  to  hold  th 
position.  In  this  time,  he  did  tr 
mendous  work  for  he  put  all  his  bu- 
ness  capacity  into  booming  the  "\ 
and  had  by  far  the  most  effectii 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  America.  He  al- 
started  with  two  teachers  and  aboi 
a  dozen  scholars,  a  Sunday  Schc: 
which  he  called  "The  Bethar 
School,"  in  a  tough  section  of  ti 
city.  -At  a  recent  anniversary  th 
school  reported  a  membership  < 
nearly  6,000  and  the  Bethany  chur; 
which  grew  out  of  this  school  h: 
4,000  members,  the  largest  Protes 
ant    church    meinbership    in    .^merit 

Young  John  got  a  thousand  dollai 
a  year  as  secretary  of  the  "Y".  Th; 
was  big  money  in  those  days  an 
during  the  seven  years  he  had  bei 
secretary  he  saved  some  money  oi 
of  his  salary  and  at  twenty-four  h 
began  business  in  partnership  wii 
his  brother-in-law,  Xathan  Browi 
They  opened  a  clothing  store.  A 
the  capital  they  had  was  $3500,  bi 
everybody  in  the  city  knew  youn 
John,  and  everybody  that  knew  hii 
liked  him,  and  that  is  the  bigge- 
kind  of  capital  for  a  fellow  startii- 
in  business. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  hir 
the  l)est  clothing  salesman  in  the  cir 
at  a  salary  of  $1350 — about  what  yo 
have  to  pay  an  office  boy  now  to  b 
insolent  to  visitors — and  from  th.; 
time  to  this  the  policy  of  his  entet 
prise  has  been  to  hire  the  best,  ai 
the  best  only,  and  to  encourage  youn 
people  to  be  the  best. 

It  is  said  that  the  advertising  ma 
of  the  great  company  which  bears  hi 
name  gets  a  salary  of  $16,000  a  ye.i 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true.  Whe 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  John  trie 
to  enlist  but  was  rejected  because  hi 
lungs  were  not  up  to  the  mark,  bn 
with  otlier  live  wires  he  organized  th 
great  "Christian  Commission"  whic 
did  noble  service,  along  with  th 
"Sanitary  Commission"  of  Susan  I 
.•\nthony,  Mary  \.  Livermore  at) 
other  heroic  women.  This  servic 
went  alike  to  the  "dam  Yankees"  ar 
the  "Jolmny  Rebs"  as  the  contes' 
ants  in  the  late  unpleasantness  terme 
each  other.  You  have  probabl 
guessed  by  this  time  that  I  am  tell 
ing  you  the  story  of  John  Wan.i 
maker. 

Some  of  the  advertising  of  Wan.i 
maker  and  Brown  was  decidedly  sen 
sational  and  they  w'ere  first  to  intr' 
(luce  a  style  of  advertising  which  h:i 
come  to  be  a  good  deal  for  a  \\\\\\ 
ance.  .Ml  Philadelphia  waked  up  oi 
morning  to  find  W.  &  B.  in  six  incl 
square  posters  stuck  up  all  over  tow 
Not  another  thing,  just  W.  &  II 
That  style  of  advertising  is  commci 
enough  now,  but  it  was  new  thci 
and  soon  the  whole  town  was  talkin 
about  it  and  wondering  what  i 
meant.      .^fter    a    few    days    anothi 
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Business  Signature  Designing 

By  W.  A.  HOFF, 
Meadville  Commercial  College.  Meadville.  Pa. 


^  business  signature,  used  as  a  trade 
irk,  for  advertising  a  business, 
hould  be  as  personal  to  tliat 
msiness  as  is  a  man's  autograph  to 
lini.  Each  should  have  distinctive 
haracteristics  that  not  only  sets  it 
part  from  any  and  all  others,  but 
vhich  brings  sharply  before  you  the 
ace  of  the  individual  who  wrote  the 
■)ne,  and  of  the  particular  business 
■epresented  by  the  other.  Generally 
.peaking,  this  can  best  be  acconi- 
jlished  through  the  use  of  script 
ornis,  as  they  lend  themselves  to  a 
A'ide  range  of  modification,  without  in 
:he  least  sacrificing  legibility.  How- 
:ver,  while  working  for  individuality 
:n  designing  trade  mark  signatures, 
:he  skilled  commercial  designer  is 
:areful  never  to  violate  the  grammar 


although  the  Roman  e  and  the  Greek  r 
or  the  Roman  r  and  the  Greek  e 
would  be   permissable. 

Eccentric  and  simple  types  of  letters 
should  never  be  grouped  in  the  same 
line.  Instead  a  perfect  continuity  of 
design  should  prevail  throughout.  And 
now  you  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the   grammar   of  lettering. 


ellipse,  write  for  them.  The  under- 
score and  all  curved  portions  of  the 
letters  are  drawn  free  hand.  Where 
the  letters  and  underscore  extend  bei 
yond  the  ellipse  they  must  be  outlined 
with  a  Xo.  1  Soeneken  Pen.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  "Smith's"  and  "Wil- 
liam's" cuts.  The  white  letters  on  the 
black  grounds  and  the  black  letters  on 
the  white  underscores  give  what  we 
style  the  double  contrast  effect. 

Broad  points  are  used  both  for  the 
black  lettering  and  for  filling  in  the 
backgrounds.  After  outlining  the  white 
letters  and  the  background,  speed  may 
be  gained  in  spreading  the  ink  by  turn- 
ing the  pen  flat  on  its  back,  with  the 
holder   under   the   palm. 


Xr 


jSmMj^ 


CLOTHES    SHOPS 


The  tipping  of  letters  forward  or 
backward  will  not  change  their  style, 
but    will    give    them    a    very    different 


dI  lettering  by   introducing   letters   of     appearance.      It    is    like    wearing    the 


different  types  within  the  same  design, 
any  more  than  would  a  skilled  sign 
writer  mix  his  Roman  and  Gothic 
types  of  letters  in  the  same  line.  And 
there  is  a  grammar  to  good  lettering, 
just  as  there  is  a  grammar  of  orna- 
ment, or  of  any  other  medium  for  ex- 
pressing ideas. 

In    drafting   broad    face    script,   just 
as  in   ordinary   light   line  writing,   one 


same  hat  straight  or  tilted.  It  is  also 
quite  surprising  how  different  the 
same  line  of  lettering  looks  if  arranged 
on  a  different  background,  or  with  a 
different  type  of  underscore.  Just  try 
some  of  those  suggested  in  the  ac- 
companying plate,  and  see  how  it 
changes  the  whole  appearance  of  your 
design.  And  just  here  allow  me  to 
urge    that  you   display   as   much   orig- 


should  preserve  a  uniformity  of  size, 
slant,  spacing,  and  style  of  letters. 
With  the  help  of  a  few  simple  guide 
lines  the  shaping  of  the  turn  joinings, 
and  of  extended  letters,  becomes  a 
comparatively  easy  matter,  as  shown 
in  Cut  1.  Again  we  should  observe 
the  same  rules  as  to  family  groupings 
of  letters  as  in  ordinary  writing.  For 
example:  The  i,  u  and  w  should  have 
similar  beginnings.  Those  of  the  m 
and   n   mav   also   take   the   same   form 


as  i,  u,  or  w,  as  seen  in  the  "Wilson's" 
and  "William's"  cuts.  The  last  parts 
of  n.  m,  h,  and  p,  should  correspond, 
while  the  lops  of  1.  b,  h,  k  and  f,  and 
also  those  of  j,  g,  y.  J  and  Y  should 
harmonize  in  character,  as  well  as  in 
length  and  slant,  except  when  merged 
into  an  under  score  feature  as  shown 
in  Cut  3.  Even  then  they  should  har- 
monize with  the  loops  of  the  other 
letters  of  the  group. 

One  should  not  use  the  Roman  r 
and  the  Greek  r.  nor  the  Roman  e 
and  the  Greek  e  in  the  same  grouping. 


inality  and  versatility  as  possible  in 
the  matter  of  both  underscores  and 
backgrounds.  Don't  be  satisfied  with 
being  a  mere  copyist — be  a  creator. 
While  carefully  studying  the  best  de- 
signs of  others,  try  to  develop  a  style 
of  your  own.  This  is  the  process  fol- 
lowed by  the  foremost  authors,  paint- 
ers and  musicians. 

Analysis 
The  original  drawing  of  the  "Ream- 
er's" cut  is  ITJ^  inches  long  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  underscore,  while  the 
ellipse,  forming  the  background,  is 
three  inches  wide  and  fifteen  inches 
long.  The  a.  m,  and  r,  are  one  inch 
high  and  the  downstrokes  in  the  small 
letters  are  -M  of  an  inch  wide.  If  you 
wish  to  exactly  duplicate  a  letter,  use 
tracing  and  carbon  papers.  The  ellip- 
tical background  is  drawn  with  the 
aid  of  a  string  and  two  pins.  If  not 
familiar  with  the  rules  for  drawing  an 


Preparing  the  Drawing. 

That  you  can  not  turn  out  a  meri- 
torious signature  cut  design  without 
painstaking  thought  as  to  originality 
and  artistic  merit  goes  without  saying. 

Rough  drafts,  on  scraps  of  paper 
come  first,  wh«n  creating  the  new. 
After  making  all  changes  and  erasures 
necessary  to  the  perfecting  of  de- 
tails, then  you  are  ready  either  to 
redraft  on  your  final  sheet,  or  to  trans- 
fer by  the  tracing  process.  And  you 
wil  find  it  quite  an  advantage  to  use 
tihe  tracing  paper  w^hen  for  example 
your  background  happens  to  be  a  sym- 
metrical design,  in  order  that  those  at 
one  side  of  your  design  may  exactly 
balance  those  at  the  other  side. 

Where  you  have  two  or  more  lines, 
one  above  fhe  other,  the  easiest  way 
to  properly  arrange  them  so  as  to  cen- 
ter them  within  the  space  is  first  to 
pencil  them  out  on  a  separate  slip  of 
paper,  paying  the  same  attention  to 
proportion,  spacing,  and  perfect  form 
as  in  your  final  draft.  You  can  then 
place  the  slip  above  the  space  the  line 
of  lettering  is  to  appear  on  the  final 
draft,  moving  it  sideward  until  it  is  in 
exact  position.  Then  fix  both  sheetts 
to  the  drawing  board,  and  with  T 
square  and  a  stiff  card  or  draftsman's 
angle  against  the  blade  of  the  square 
you  can  square  down  for  eadh  letter, 
placing  it  exactly  where  it  belongs, 
without  roughing  up  your  drawing  by 
erasures. 

Inking  In 

Accuracy  in  outlining  your  design, 
and  lettering  is  of  first  importance. 
Next  to  this,  and  of  equal  importance, 
is  care  in  inking  in.  Use  broad  points 
for   this,    as    already    mentioned,    but 

(Continued  on  9th  fo'lowing  page) 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued   from  :.'d  preceding  page) 

poster  covered  this  with  a  modest 
statement  that  Wanamaker  and 
Brown  were  selling  clothing  at  Oak 
Hajl. 

Great  cloth  hot-air  baloons.  more 
than  20  feet  high,  were  sent  up.  and 
a  suit  of  clothes  was  given  to  the 
man  who  brought  one  of  them  back 
when  it  fell  to  the  ground  a  few  hours 
later.  These  made  long  flights  an<l 
were  brought  back  from  20  or  30  miles 
away  and  soon  Oak  Hall  was  known 
all  over  that  part  of  the  country. 
Tally-Ho  Coar'iing  became  fashion 
among  the  very  exclusive,  soon  after 
a  beautiful  coach  with  six  large  and 
spirited  horses  appeared  on  the 
street  with  Oak  Hall  employes  dress- 
ed in  the  very  tip  top  of  style  and 
went  about  the  country  for  many 
miles  distributing  advertising  matter. 
A  little  later  when  the  yachting  open- 
ed over  250  men  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  siri'l-  each  wearing  a 
wire  body  frame  lo  look  like  a  yacht 
will)  a  flag  staff  bearing  the  name  of 
Oak  Hall. 

Wanamaker  &  Brown  did  a  tre- 
mendous 13th  Street  clothing  busi- 
ness, and  out  of  this  business  grew 
the  magnificent  department  store  of 
John  Wanamaker,  I'hiladelphia,  an 
institution  known  the  wide  world 
over,  for  it  took  the  wide  world  to 
supply  everything  that  went  into  the 
stock  of  John  Wanamaker,  who  be- 
gan life  as  a  clerk  at  a  dollar  and  a 
•quarter  a  week.  People  came  to  know 
that  if  you  bought  anything  at  the 
Wanamaker  store  it  was  just  what 
they  told  you  it  was.  It  was  the 
second  store  in  this  country,  .\.  T. 
Stewart  first,  that  had  one  price  only 
and  that  price  was  plainly  marked  on 
any  goods  that  wouUl  admit  of  being 
marked.  It  had  been  the  custom  to 
mark  goods  with  a  secret  cost  and 
selling  price.  If  the  customer  would 
not  pay  what  you  asked  him  the  first 
time,  the  salesman  came  down  a  peg 
Wanamaker  di<l  away  with  all  that. 

Then  he  went  one  step  further. 
After  you  gfit  home  with  ytjur  pur- 
chase if  the  family  did  not  like  the 
looks  of  the  hat  you  had  bought,  or 
your  daughter  Jane  found  fault  with 
the  red  necktie  you  had  purchased, 
or  your  Aunt  Maria  didn't  like  the 
looks  of  your  yellow  and  black  silk 
stockings,  -you  could  take  those  ar- 
ticles back  to  Wanamaker  Store  and 
your  money  would  be  refunded  with- 
out a  murmur.  This  policy  was  im- 
mensely popular,  and  the  store  itself 
at  first  a  ramshackle  affair,  became  in 
time  the  magnificent  Emporium  lo 
which  came  buyers  frf)m  all  parts  of 
.'\mcrica.  The  best  of  help  was  em- 
ployed,  the   highest   wages   were  paid 


and  as  early  as  1877  Wanamaker  had 
a  profit-sharing  plan  and  the  em- 
ployes of  his  store,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  wages,  the  highest  paid 
in  the  city,  had  nearly  $110,000  of 
profit   divided. 

Wanamaker  had  a  great  admira- 
tion for  A.  T.  Stewart,  who  at  that 
time  had  by  far  the  linest  store  in 
New  York.  Stewart  died  worth 
twenty  or  thirty  million  dollars.  His 
body  was  s.o.cn  from  tie  grave 
where  they  buried  him  and  for  a  year 
or  two  his  bones  were  lugged  from 
place  to  place,  until  they  were  finally 
purchased  back  by  his  partner.  Judge 
flilton,  after  the  partner  had  wrecked 
the  great  business  Stewart  built  up. 
About  20  years  ago.  New  York  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  John  Wana- 
maker was  coming  to  that  city  to  take 
over  the  old  Stewart  store  at  Broad- 
way and  Uth  and  10th  Streets.  I  do 
not  beliexe  any  finer  store  building 
has  ever  been  erected  than  this  of 
.\.  T.  Stewart.  It  is  a  model  of  arch- 
itectural elegance  even  now;  but  the 
other  big  stores  were  much  further 
uptown  and  they  said  people  would 
not  go  way  down  town  to  trade  and 
that  Wanamaker  would  make  a  failure 
in  New  York.  He  would  do  well 
enough  in  slow  Philly,  but  New  York 
was  a  live  town  and  Wanamaker 
would  be  too  slow  to  compete  with 
the  Jews  who  had  the  big  department 
stores  there. 

But  there  is  no  store  in  New  York 
today  that  is  better  than  Wanamak- 
er's.  People  did  go  down  town.  The 
subway  runs  right  into  the  entrance 
to  Wanamakcr's  at  Broadway,  Sth 
and  9th  Streets  and  he  at  once  erected 
a  14-story  addition  across  the  way  on 
Sth    St.       In    the    magnificent    Sth    St. 
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A  few  cards  written  by  the  famous  card 
writer,  Mr.  Jay  Truitt.  and  sent  us  by  Mr.  J. 
Austin  Brooks.  From  what  we  learn.  Mr. 
Truitt  writes  an  immense  number  of  cards,  and 
is  always  ready  to  meet  any  other  penmen  in  a 
card   writing   contcit 


Store  there  is  a  picture  gallery  con 
taining  some  of  the  best  works  (i 
America's  best  artists  and  there  is  < 
splendid  auditorium  where  any  after- 
noon you  can  listen  to  a  fine  concer- 
or  hear  a  noted  literary  man  read  ci 
lecture.  It  is  a  dollar  show  for  notl  ■ 
ing,  and  people  in  New  York  like  tc 
get  something  for  nothing,  just  as 
well  as  they  do  in  the  back  districts 
There  is  a  spirit  about  the  great  Ne\ 
York  store  that  I  like.  You  are  ncl 
urged  to  buy  things  but  you  ar« 
shown  the  right  things,  in  the  righl 
manner  by  clerks  who  are  dresse; 
right  who  talk  right  and  if  you  wart 
to  buy  anything  you  will  buy  it  before 
you  go  out;  if  you  are  just  lookin.j 
around,  you  are  welcome  just  the 
same. 

John  Wanamaker  is  84  vears  old 
He  has  never  served  in  any  public 
capacity  except  once.  He  became 
Postmaster  General  at  the  request  ol 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  and  be 
brought  the  business  capacity  to  thai 
job  that  he  gave  to  his  own  business 
It  was  Wanamaker  who  started  the 
movement  which  gave  us  the  parce' 
post.  Somebody  wrote  Wanamakei 
and  asked  him  why  we  can't  have  the 
parcel  post  the  same  as  they  have  in 
England  and  France.  Wanamakei 
said:  "There  are  four  reasons  whv 
we  can't,  the  American  Express;  the 
U.  S.  Express;  the  Wells-Fargo  Ex- 
press; and  the  Adams  Express'.' 
These  great  companies  kept  a  well 
equipped  lobby  at  Washington  t'; 
fight  the  parcel  post  but  it  came  jusi 
the  same. 

The  Wanamaker  building  in  Phil- 
adelphia is  built  on  the  ground  once 
occupied  by  the  freight  depot  of  tho 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  13th  and 
Market  .Streets.  It  is  a  twelve  story 
granite  structure  with  three  floors 
beneath  the  surface  and  an  army  o( 
more  than  12.000  employees  make  uii 
the  Working  forces  of  this  and  th<; 
New  York  establishment.  It  was  in 
ISS7  that  Wanamaker  bought  the  oM 
freight  station  and  it  was  in  1912  that 
tlic  new  store  in  Philadelphia  wai 
completed.  The  new  store  in  Phila- 
delphia was  dedicated  by  President 
Taft  in   1912. 

W.inaiiiaker's  advertising  is  pecul  ■ 
lar.  There  is  no  bluff  or  cheap  talk  in 
il  and  he  doesn't  throw  away  iin^ 
nicnse  amounts  of  money  but  makes 
I  lie  store  so  attractive  that  people  g'l 
ilicrc.  In  1914  he  introduced  into  his 
fvtablishnu-nts  a  full  Saturday  holi- 
day during  July  and  .August. 

He  has  one  of  the  finest  art  galler-i 
ies  in  the  country,  on  the  second  floor' 
of  his  Philadelphia  store  in  which  arij 
two  colossal  paintings  by  the  Russianj 
artist,     Munkacsy.       One     of     these,' 
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Lessons  in  Artistic  Penmanship 

For  Beginners 


By  M.  A.  ALBIN 

Principal  of  the  Buaineas  School  of  the  Oretfoa 
Portland,  Oregon 


Institnte  of  Technology 


Read  and  Review 

I  am  getting  some  really  wonderful 
work  from  students  on  this  Course  for 
Beginners.  There  are  a  number  who 
will  put  their  work  over  into  the  ranks 
of  the  professionals  by  the  time  the 
course  is  concluded.  There  are  others 
'Who  are  sending  in  specimens  that 
show  very  marked  changes  and  im- 
provement, and  those  whose  business 
wriitng  alone  has  shown  a  great 
change  for  the  better. 

And  I  have  made  special  effort  to 
give  you  a  lot  of  valuable  hints  and 
helps  in  the  instructions  accompanying 
the  copy.  Will  you  please  take  up  a 
systematic  study  and  review  of  the  les- 
sons given  up  to  the  present  time. 
Much  of  the  matter  given  will  be  just 
as  beneficial  for  the  remaining  lessons 
of  the  course  as  it  was  for  the  lessons 
with  which  they  appeared. 

Others  Should  Practice 

If  I  am  presenting  anything  that  is 
of  value  to  anyone,  even  though  you 
have  passed  the  beginner's  stage,  you 
should  write  me.  The  editor  would 
like  to  know  who  is  being  helped. 
Besides,  I  may  send  you  a  line  that 
will  encourage  you  a  vast  deal  in  your 
efiforts. 


Instruction 
No.  1.     The  ornate  D  is  one  of  the 

most  beautiful  of  letters.  Study  the 
form  well,  observing  carefully  the  hor- 
izontal initial  and  finishing  ovals.  The 
small  shade  on  the  first  down  stroke 
is  only  about  one-third  the  heft  of  the 
main  shade.     Keep  main  shade  high. 

No.  2.  Mark  every  good  capital  by 
writing  a  word  after  it.  Try  "Deit- 
man."  Note  the  compound  flourish 
over  the  small  t. 

No.  3.  Made  from  the  ordinary 
business  capital.  The  shade  is  on  the 
stem  of  the  letter,  and  it  offers  good 
preliminary  practice  for  the  S  and 
the  L. 

No.  4.  Study  and  practice  yards  of 
this  fine  exercise  before  trying  the  let- 
ters that   follow. 

No.  5.  And  the  capital  S  is  another 
letter  you  want  to  fall  in  love  with. 
That  same  flat  oval  I  have  emphasized 
so  much  is  here  in  evidence.  Swing 
pen  with  rapid  forcefulness  to  the 
crossing  of  lines.  You  retard  the  mo- 
mentum slightly  in  changing  from 
over  to  under  motion,  and  then  with 
a  conscious  tightening  of  the  grip  on 
the  holder  the  movement  is  acceler- 
ated to  produce  a  short  snappy  shade. 
Persist  until  you  get  rcsult.s. 


No.  6.  Same  as  5  to  the  finish  of 
shade — the  hair-line  finish  is  a  more 
pleasing  e.xercise.  Have  all  three  lines 
cross  at  same  point. 

No.  7.  One  of  my  own  special  con- 
ceits. I  got  the  flat  oval  larger  than 
necessary.  Keep  it  about  same  pro- 
portion of  the  others. 

No.  8.  Use  your  observation  here, 
also.  Don't  miss  the  good  points  of 
this  very  beautiful  letter.  Put  most  of 
your  time  in  on  No.  8. 

No.  9.  Many  like  this  style.  It  has 
its  special  use  and  should  be  mastered. 

No  10.  I  should  like  to  see  some 
good  work  on  this  last  letter.  You 
can  use  this  shaded  flourish  on  many 
letters. 

Criticism  for  a  dime. 


We  recently  received  a  specimen  of 
handwriting  from  tihe  pen  of  F.  W» 
Bell,  age  73,  Hamiltom,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Bell  is  a  veteran  penman,  having  con- 
ducted writing  schools  thrughout  tlie 
district  schools  of  O'hio  more  thai> 
fifty  years  wh^n,  when  he  frequently- 
enrolled  as  many  as  fifty  students  in, 
his  night  classes.  At  that  time  a  fee 
of  $1.00  for  a  course  of  twenty  les- 
sons was  considered  a  very  hig'h  rate 
of  tuition.  Judging  from  the  way  the- 
Spencerian  characteristics  have  been 
preserved  in  Mr.  Bell's  handwriting  a. 
course  of  lessons  must  have  been  a_ 
splendid  investment  for  those  wlia 
took  them. 

R.  W.  Ballentine,  recently  with  the- 
Madison,  Wis.,  Commercial  College, 
has  just  accepted  a  position  to  teach, 
with  the  Massey  Business  College,. 
Birmingham,   Ala. 


^J3Bu^l>t^d^^4i&U¥l^         % 


"Christ  Before  Pilate,"  was  exhibited 
ill  all  the  large  cities  in  this  country, 
twenty  or  thirty  j'ears  ago.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  it  somewhere.  It  was  a 
most  impressive  picture,  the  dignified 
white  robed  Russian  Christ,  standing 
calmly  before  the  bullnecked  Italian 
I'ilate  with  the  howling  mob  of 
crazed  Jews  gathered  around  him, 
spitting  upon  him  and  yelling  curses. 
The  I'hiladelphia  gallery  also  con- 
tains the  Munkacsy's  great  painting  of 
the  Crucifixion. 

The  other  day  Wanamaker  was  re- 
ported dead  at  some  place  in  Flor- 
ida. The  newspapers  at  once  took 
out  from  the  obituary  gallery  full  re- 
ports and  began  to  set  up  a  half 
dozen  columns  of  type  as  the  wire 
came  in  from  Philadelphia  saying 
that  Mr.  Wanamaker  was  at  his  office 
as  usual  that  morning  and  a  long 
way  from  being  dead.  It  was  another 
Wanamaker  down  in  Florida.  I 
shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  Wan- 
amaker lived  to  be  a  hundred.  He  is 
a  big,  but  not  fat  man,  has  never 
abused  the  macliine  which  God  makes 
of  every  human  body  and  if  you  don't 
abuse  that  machine,  and  treat  it  well, 
it  is  just  like  any  other  machine,  it 
will  run  a  long  time  before  it  wears 
out.  Nine-tenths  of  the  human  race 
die  a  long  time  before  they  need  to. 
1  saw  the  other  night  five  old  time 
minstrels,  the  youngest  of  which  was 
65  years  old  and  the  oldest  was  81, 
and  they  did  the  lightest  kind  of 
dancing,  turned  somersaults  and  sang 
like  base  and  tenor  larks.  You  see, 
like  John  Wanamaker,  these  men  had 
never  tried  to  drink  all  the  alcohol  in 
existence  nor  supported  three  or  four 
families  each. 

This  merchant  prince,  worth  many 
millions  of  dollars,  nearly  all  of  it  in- 
vested in  his  great  business — which 
directly  and  indirectly  gives  employ- 
ment to  more  than  e.'j.OOO  men  and 
women — works  seven  days  a  week 
and  that  is  probably  why  he  is  84 
years  old  and  still  enjoying  good 
health  and  going  down  to  his  desk 
either  in  the  great  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  store  every  day.  You  know 
most  wealthy  people  die  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  before  they  should,  sim- 
ply because  they  stop  doing  healthy 
work  which  keeps  the  mind  and  body 
in  good  condition,  and  sit  <lown  and 
eat  tof)  much — they  used  to  drink  too 
much,  of  course  nobody  drinks  now — 
and  instead  of  walking  to  the  place  of 
business  or  about  the  works,  they 
get  into  the  limousine  or  sit  around  in 
the  cushioned  arm  chairs  at  the  club, 
smoke  many  strong  cigars  and  in  a 
little  while  they  die,  which  it  is  a 
good  thing  because  they  are  no  good 
and  when  they  die  it  makes  more 
room  for  somebody  that  is  alive  in 
the  world.  I  said  that  fine  old  gen- 
tlpni,nn  for  he  is  a  gentleman,  every 
inch  of  him,  works  seven  days  a  week. 
He  is  busy  six  days  with  the  affairs 
of  his  great,  live,  clean  business.  The 
seventh  day  he  works  in  the  immense 
Bethany  church  and  Sunday  School 
that  he  founded  more  than  50  years 
ago. 

Young  people  will  read  this  article 


and  say.  ""Well,  a  man  don't  have  the 
same  chance  of  succeeding  now,  that 
he  did  when  John  Wanamaker  was  a 
j'oung  man."  People  have  been  say- 
ing that  ever  since  Xoah  came  out 
of  the  ark,  ''There  isn't  the  same 
chance  now  that  there  was  20  or  50 
or  100  years  ago."  That  is  all  non- 
sense. Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
men  starting  out  as  you  are  doing 
now  will  be  successful  Dusiness  men 
in  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  you  can 
do  the  same  if  you  will  do  as  this 
man  did.  First,  buy  with  intelligence, 
then  sell  for  cash  or  to  good  credit 
only,  pay  cash  for  what  you  buy — 
your  cash  discount  means  a  profit  — 
hire  the  best  help  there  is — help  that 
you  don't  have  to  watch,  and  help  that 
doesn't  watch  the  clock  all  the  time — 
sell  your  goods  for  what  they  are; 
don't  sell  mercerized  goods  for  silk, 
or  shoddy  for  wool;  work  j  'st  as  haru 
as  anybody  in  the  business  work. 
have  every  customer  satisfied — if  he 
isn't,  give  him  back  the  maney — and 
you  will  have  the  cream  of  the  trade 
in  your  town.  You  may  not  make 
millions  for  you  may  live  in  a  small 
town  where  there  are  no  millions,  but 
you  will  have  the  best  of  the  busi- 
ness. You  will  make  more  money 
than  anybody  else  in  that  line  and  you 
will  sleep  better  for  your  conscience 
will  be  clear  and  you  will  live  longer 
because  you  will  be  in  first  class  men- 
tal and  physical  condition. 


ADVERTISING 

A  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

After  you  read  this  article  by  our  ffenaral 
inanaser,  Harry  M.  Basford.  in  this  issue. 
writ«  us  about  your  own  adrertisinff.  We 
can  furnish  everything  you  need  to  make 
your  advertising:  pay  —  Copy,  Drawing^s, 
Cuts.  Printing'.  Syndicate  Folders,  Mailing 
Cards. 

National  Advertising  Service  Co. 

School  AdvertiMtng 

SpeeiatiMtM 

1424  Lawrence  St.     D«nver,  Colo. 


Teachers  Wanted 


Penmanship  or  Com: 


Fine  Salaries. 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

PhUadelphia.  Pa. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

Bookkeeping  Formulas 

Teaching  and  Learning  Book- 
keeping Now  Made  Easy 

A  book  entitled  "The  Technique 
of  Bookkeeping",  by  C.  H.  Pra- 
ger,  M.  Acct.,  formerly  head  of 
Commerce  Dept.,  Gregg  School. 
Many   are  now  in  use. 

WriU  now  for  more  information. 

PRAGER     PUBLISHING     CO. 

960  Edgccomb  Place  Chicago.  III. 


A  NEW  IDEA! 

Business  Eng[lisli 

fVithout  Grammar  Rules 

JUST  THE  THING  for  Business  College 
pupils.  A  Complete  Education— also 
review  for  Hiifh  School  graduates. 
Fumishen  the  most  thorough,  practical 
and  complete  education  in  the  English 
language  compiled  from  all  the  books  on 
Business  English  published.  Absolutely 
original,  most  practical,  result-getting 
course  ever  placed  before  the  American 
public.  100  Lessons.  $40.  in  monthly  in- 
stallments of  $10.  Send  &0c  for  single  les- 
sons until  you  are  satisfied  you  hav«  the 
beat  course  obtainable,  at  any  price. 

Businoss  Collos*  Propriotors 

If  you  hand  th<s  to  your  pupils,  furnish- 
ing typewritten  copies,  you  will  have  an 
interest-holding  plan  for  which  your 
pupils  will  thank  you. 

MILWAUKEE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

MILWAUKEK.   WIS. 


Why  Train  for  Commercial  Teaching 
At  the  Rochester   Business   institute? 


postal  card  for 
ROCHKSTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 


lify  for  hisrh  (rrmde  teaching  in  the  best 
mdation  for  fine  teaching:  poaitions.  Send 
Teachera'  Bulletin  and  Circulars. 


Rochaster,  N.  Y. 


Business  Schools  Bought  and  Sold 

EVCRWHCRE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    CANADA    ON    A    REASONABLE    COMMISSION    BASIS. 

All  Correspondence  and  Transactions  Strictly  Confidential,    wmie  fob  particulars 

VALKNTINE  SCHOOL  BROKERAGE 

91I-BI2  GRAND   AVENUE  TEMPLE  KANSAS   CITY,   MISSOURI 


SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

COLUMBIA.  S     C. 

CHATTANOOOA     TENN 

RICHMOND.   VA. 


COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

NO  F€ES    UNLESS   PLACED 
ConlinnouH     Eiirollnieiit     in    Three    Offices 

NEW  BOOKLET 
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GRIFFITH'S    GIRLS    AND    BOYS 
BOOST 

John  S.  Griffith,  penman  of  Englewood 
Business  College,  Chicago,  recently  in- 
vited his  pupils  to  write  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR,  expressing  their 
appreciation  of  the  various  features  of 
the  B.  E.  this  year. 

The  lettters  are  a  delight  to  read,  be- 
ing written  in  a  uniformly  good  style 
of  penmanship.  The  writing  of  Mae 
Kinsey.  Julia  Miller  and  Elsie  Foley  is 
exceptionally   good. 

All  of  the  letters  breathe  such  a 
friendly  spirit  as  to  warm  the  heart  of 
the  editor.  These  young  men  and 
voung  women  had  no  reason  for  flat- 
tering the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR, 
and  their  commendation  is.  therefore, 
all  Ihe  more  appreciated.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  from  the  letter  by 
George  H.  Schmidtke,  who  signs  him- 
self "A  Business  Educator  Boo.ster." 
is  typical  of  the  sentiments  expressed: 

"i  think  it  is  a  wonderful  idea  of  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  to  issue 
Certificajtes  to  all  pupils  who  have  at- 
tained the  excellence  required.  It  was 
not  easy  for  me  to  earn  a  Certificate 
for  I  am  not  a  very  good  writer.  I 
did  not  receive  a  Certificate  the  first 
time  I  sent  my  specimen,  but  I  did  not 
give  up.  I  worked  s^till  harder,  and 
after  sending  in  my  specitnen  for  the 
third  time,  I  succeeded  in  receiving  a 
Certificate. 

"The  stories  that  appear  in  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  by  Mr. 
Cragin.  and  the  true  stories  of  hard 
workers  who  win,  give  us  pep  and 
courage  in  our  work  that  we  inay 
succeed." 

Besides  the  persons  mentioned 
above,  letters  were  received  from  the 
following  students:  Irene  Pianoski, 
Helen  Kabaczy,  E.  Kamenske,  Agnes 
G.  Fortier,  B.  Zarumba,  Walter  Kalal, 
M.  Wojcik,  H.  Harper,  Stella  Kamin- 
ski,  A.  Doom,  D.  L.  Bogdan,  Ray- 
mond B.  Swiertz,  and  Rose  Pacholske. 


DeKalb.  111.,  Feb.  5.  I9:i2 
The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  is 
getting  better  every  year.  I  like  the 
Public  School  Department  and  hcvpe 
that  it  will  continue  to  grow.  I  use 
the  Educator  in  my  Normal  Class  and 
the  teachers  enjoy  it  very  much. 
Yours  sincerely, 

E.  F.  EDEL. 


DEGREE 


(  ^^  HOME    STUD' 
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-WRITE  TODAY- 


Dean,  OsKaloosa  College,  OskalMsa,  Iowa. 


HaveYou  Everything  You  Want? 


If  not,  leam  how  to  sueceed. 
"NATIONAL   SUCCESS  COURSE" 

24  long  lesBonB  (  formerly  $24.00 ) 

now  offered  as  premium  with 

BOOKKEEPER  AND  ACCOUNTANT 

(best  monthly  magraztne  for  Students,  Mer- 
chantB.  Bookkeepers  and  Accountants)  for  2 
years  $5.00.  Money  back  if  wanted.  Full 
particulars  free.    Remit — 

CHAS.  E.  SWEETLAND,  Editor 
452  Pierce  Buildintf.     ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 

Attention! 


RpchrMrlEA  chfrs 

AGENCY 


Mi 


for 
ork 


4iO  U.S. Nat.  Bank  Bldc.  Denver. Colo. 


WM.    RUFFER.   PH 


above  the  hi^h 

BRANCH  OFFICESi  

Portland,  Ore.     Minneapolis,  Minn.     Los  Angilis,  Calif. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Never  were  the  opportuniiies  better.     Many  attractive  place 
now  open.     We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,    bookkeeping, 
writinsr  and  penmanship  to  better  positions  payinir  higher  salar 
for  qualified  teachers.     Write  for  our   FREE  literature  and  oi 
blanks.     Address: 


for  choice  teachers 
lalesmanship,  type- 
;s.  Choice  positions 
e  of  our  application 


CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  BIdg.,  MARION,  IND 


A  I  P  C  D  T    Teachers'  Agency 

M  L  D  C  ll    I         25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

TEACHERS  OF  SHORTHAND,  COMMERCIAL  Branches  much  in  demand.    Our  thousand 
and  one  clients  best  schools  in  the  country.       Pay   highest  salaries.      Send  for   "Teaching  as  a 
Business."     Get  a  real  position.     Other  Offices:— 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York        Symes  BuildinK,  Denver         Peyton  BuildinK.  Spokane 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


116  W.  14th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


A  real 
Kimball, 
tration  - 


bureau  for  Commercial  Teachers  manaced  by  G.  S. 
veil  known  commercial  teacher  and  author.  Free  resis- 
NO  CHARGE  until  you'get  the  position  YOU  WANT. 


SOME  FINE  FALL  POSITIONS  STILL  UNFILLED  — ENROLL  NOW 


Our  Commercial  Candidates  Placed  in  41  States  Last  Season! 

The  following  large  cities  have  accepted  our  teachers 
within  the  past  few  months: 

Seattle,  Houston,  Tulsa,  Passaic,  Memphis,  Charleston,  Akron,  Parkers- 
burg,  Camden,  Washington,  Newark,  Dallas,  Los  Angelea,  Pueblo, 
Hartford,  Atlanta.  Tampa,  Schenectady,  Chicago,  Portland,  Fort  Worth, 
Ypsilanti.  Norfolk,  Pittsburgh,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Louisville,  Richmond, 
El  Paso,  Springfield.  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chattanooga,  Syracuse,  Birm- 
ingham, Baltimore.  Jamestown.  Butte,  Atlantic  City,  Brooklyn,  Mobile, 
Evansville,  Wheeling. 

September  calls  are  already  filling  our  files.     If  you  want  a  better  position 
for  next  year,  write  us  immediately. 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


Since  January  1.  1922.  our  teachers  have  been  engaged  for  high  schools  in  Des  Moines.  Provi- 
dence: Bloomfield.  N.  J.,  and  Concord,  N.  H.:  and  in  the  Mankato.  Minn..  Commercial  College, 
and  Massey   Business  Col-     ^  •  m  ^      leg  •.      Birmingham.     Ala. 

Wehavehadto  'pass  up"  ^inf*A  .ISlfl1ll9l*V  I  a  dozen  A 1  places  for  lack 
of  just  the  right  kind  of  Wllll«C  UallUaljr  X  candidates.  When  you 
read  this,  the  vanguard  of  ^WrUun  January  30)  September    positions    will 


be 


ching 


May 


help  you? 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOULS.  MO. 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  HIU,  Beverly,  Ma«a 


YOT  IR  F'JTURE  te"^H 

I         %^         M  ^^      J    I     ^k         your  present  action.    Let  us  tell  you 
•Bk         ^^^^     ^^^^   J^      ^L      of  choice  positions    open    for    com- 
mercial   teachers   no>v,    or  for   next 
September,    and    help  you   ^et   the  place  you  -want.     All  correspond- 
ence   confidential.       No    obligation    to    accept    any    place.       Salaries 
S1200   to    S5000 — all    you    can    command.     Write   for   details — NOW. 


THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


f^^^^Uii^t^ii^^ti&u^a/h^      ^ 


D.  W.  HOFF 

(.Continued  from   'ith  preceding  page) 

guard  against  using  the  broader  sizes 
for  tracing  the  edges  of  letters  when 
cutting  in  your  backgrounds,  as  you 
are  apt  to  "slop  over"  the  edges  into 
the  spaces  you  wish  to  leave  white. 
Also,  wherever  possible,  keep  the  line 
i'ou  trace  in  sight,  and  for  the  saiie 
reason,  working  up  to  it  with  the  left 
edge  of  the  pen.  First  use  a  thick 
ruler  and  broad  point  of  thin  blade 
of  a  T  square  and  ruling  pen  for 
tracing  the  straight  edges  of  your  de- 
sign or  letters.  Then  release  your 
oaper  so  that  in  tracing  the  curved 
Kiges  you  can  constantly  turn  the 
paper,  keeping  the  lines  in  sight,  and 
ehe  hand  in  the  rela'tive  position  to  the 
curve  that  insures  the  greatest  ease 
and    precision    in    following    the    lines. 


Once  the  letters  and  edges  of  the 
background  are  outlined,  fhen  use 
your  bradest  pen,  or  whittle  a  thin  bit 
of  cigar  bo.x  wood  to  a  thin  wedge 
shaped  point  for  rapid  spreading  of 
the  ink  over  the  broad  surfaces.  You 
will  find  it  a  distinct  advantage  to  tip 
your  drawing  board,  or  lift  the  edge 
of  the  paper  slightly,  so  the  ink  will 
drain  evenly  over  the  board  surfaces. 
Reductions 

Before  sending  your  drawing  to  the 
engraver  make  sure  none  of  your  lines 
are  too  narrow  to  show  up  plainly  in 
the  reproduction.  If  a  beginner,  be 
sure  to  buy  a  reducing  lense  to  test 
out  your  drawings.  The  lense  is  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  Mine  cost 
fifty  cents  some  years  ago.  It  may 
cost  you  more  now,  but  will  prove 
invaluable  in  still  another  way,  as  you 
can  \e\.  a  prospect  see  through  it  just 
how  his  cut  will  look  when  reduced 
in  size.    Any  optician  can  get  you  one. 


HOW  TO  GET  ORDERS 

It  is  very  easy  to  get  orders  for 
business  signature  cuts,  if  you  follow 
out  a  simple  method,  somewhat  a> 
follows: 

Go  to  the  leading  merchant  and 
submti  a  finished  design,  not  simply 
a  sketch.  If  he  likes  it,  make  him  a 
present  of  it,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
start  the  ball  rolling.  When  you  call 
on  your  next  prospect,  a  diplomatic 
suggestion  that  the  trade  marks  or 
business  signature  cuts  of  the  most 
progressive  concerns  of  the  country, 
the  big  automobile  companies.  Coco 
Cola,  etc.,  have  brought  thousands  of 
dollars  to  their  owners  and  that  you 
have  just  made  one  for  Jones,  or 
whatever  his  name  may  be,  and  that 
you  would  like  to  submit  a  design  for 


m^m.uv[i 


him,  your  prospective  client,  is  usually 
sufficient  to  land  an  order. 

It  is  better  to  begin  on  merchants 
in  the  same  line,  as  they  are  ever 
watchful  that  a  competitor  gains  no 
advantage  over  them.  After  the  first 
few  designs  begin   to   appear   in   their 


advertisements,  the  rest  is  easy.  In 
fact,  the  writer  has  picked  up  orders 
amounting  to  as  much  as  twenty-five 
dollars  within  an  hour  or  two  and  has 
been  able  to  complete  the  drawings 
during  his  spare  time  within  three  to 
five  days.  VVhat  he  has  done,  you  can 
do,  if  you  go  after  it. 


The  students  in  the  Philippine  School 
of  Commerce,  Manila,  P.  I.,  are  alive 
to  the  need  of  good  penmanship,  and 
ten  of  them  recently  secured  Certifi- 
cates. The  papers  are  prepared  with 
care  and  neatness  that  would  be  an 
object  lesson  to  many  students  in  the 
States,  and  the  forms  of  the  letters 
indicate  that  the  studens  have  studied 
the  Zaner  Method  Manual  144  very 
closely. 


A   group  of  Certificate  Winners  from  the   CambridKc   Oiiio,    Busineu  College.    F.   C.   Andrews,    President. 
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Flourishing 


Plates  by  the  Late  C.  C.  Canan 
Instructions    by     the     Editor 


LESSON  4 

,  The  first  cut  in  this  month's  lesson 
shows  some  rather  elaborate  forms  of 
'  flourished  quills.  These  should  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  simpler  forms 
given  in  the  February  number  have 
been   mastered. 

In  making  either  of  these  quills  it 
■will  be  necessary  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  paper  a  number  of  times. 
This  is  something  tha't  has  to  be 
■  learned   by  practice. 

Every  stroke  must  be  firm  and 
clear,  no  matter  how  short  or  light 
ft  may  be.  Firmness  is  quite  as  es- 
sential in  lig'ht  strokes  as  in  shaded 
strokes. 

The  second  cut  showiS  quills  com- 
bined with  pen  drawings.  The  beau- 
tiful effects  in  the  drawings  are  se- 
cured by  very  simple  lines.  Notice 
how  few  strokes  make  the  flowers 
about  the  drawing,  but  notice  also 
these  flowers  are  all  of  about  the  same 
size. 

To  the  student  who  delights  in  pen 
work  the  plates  given  in  this  month's 
lessons  will  afford  material  for  several 
hours  of  pleasant  practice. 

A  dime  with  your  practice  work  will 
bring  you  criticisms  worth  many  times 
the  cost.  Address  The  Business  Edu 
cator. 

REMINGTON  SALESMEN  MEET 
Fortj'-six  Remington  salesmen, 
representing  every  one  of  the  forty-six 
branches  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Company  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  attended  a  convention  in 
New  York  the  week  of  January  16. 

These  men  were  the  prize  winners 
in  their  respective  offices  in  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Sales  Contest 
which  was  staged  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December. 

The  program  of  the  Remington 
Convention  of  Prize  Winning  Sales- 
men included  visits  on  successive 
days  to  the  Remington  factory  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  the  new 
Remington  Portable  Typewriter  is 
made,  to  the  main  Remington  factory 
at  Illion,  N.  Y.,  where  the  Company 
Duilds  the  standard  Remington 
machines  and  the  Remington  Account- 
ing Machine,  and  to  the  factory  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  which  makes  the 
famous  Remington  line  of  ribbons 
and  carbon  papers.  Following  these 
visits  which  were  exceptionally  inter- 
esting and  educational  to  all  of  the 
Remington  salesmen  in  attendance, 
there  was  held  a  convention  during 
the  balance  of  the  week  at  the  Reming 
ton  Home  Office  at  374  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  also  some  notable  entertain- 
ment features.  Among  the  latter  was 
a  Remington  party  at  the  Hippodrome 
on   the   evening   of  January   19   and   a 


Remington  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
.\stor  on  the  following  evening  at- 
tended by  the  officials  of  the  Com- 
pany, department  heads.  New  York 
Remington  salesmen  and  the  visiting 
prize  winners — a  gathering  of  about 
1.50  Remington  Typewriter  men. 

These  visiting  Remington  salesmen 
during  the  week  of  the  Remington 
Convention  expressed  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm for  the  latest  items  in  the 
Remington  line,  this  enthusiasm  being 
divided  about  equally  between  the  new 
Remington  Portable  Typewriter  and 
the  new  Remington  Standard  Cor- 
respondence Typewriter,  known  as  the 
machine  with  the  ''natural  touch  " 
These  two  new  Remingtons  have  only 
been  on  the  market  for  a  few  months 
but  already  have  achieved  a  popularity 
among  typwriter  users  which  augurs 
well  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
Remington  business. 


Kr.LiOTT  Shield 

A  Keyboard  Cover  for  teaching-  Touch  Type- 
writing.   35c  each,  postpaid. 
A.  E.  ELLIOTT,  Box  S79.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


in  your  spare  t 
Thirty  Lesson  PI; 


jres  and  Printed 
led  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  two  dollars, 
Ccsh  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,  Illuminator  and  Oesiper 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg..  SCRtKTON.  P<. 


Send  for  Samples.  New  Designs. 
MARTIN  DIPLOMA    COMPANY.         BOSTON 
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DESIGNING  &L 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland.  Me. 

lend  •cll-addressvd  postal  for  criticism,  and  «i«nipt 


OLD  ENGLISH 

Old  English  is  the  engrosser's  most 
useful  Ittter.  Study  the  form  closely 
,^^—^—^-^^^-^  s'ld  memorize  the 
^^■^|^^H|  form  and  character  of 
^PI^^^^^H  The 

■f  ^^H     dent    should    be    able. 

H  ^^f^^^k  after  a  thorough 
B'  i^^^^L  knowledge  of  form  is 
^^  ^^^^H  attained,  to  vary  the 
^B  ,,^^^^H  form, 

^^^^^^^H     and     spacing    without 
j^^^^^^^l     sacrificing   their  char 
acter. 

See  co|)y.  The  first  nine  letters  are 
written  on  a  double  curve;  the  six  let- 
ters beginning  with  "P"  are  tall  and 
narrow  and  six  of  them  tinted-face,  so- 
called.  Varitey  in  size  and  finish  of 
■the  letters  adds  to  the  artistic  effect 
of  the  engrossed  i)age.  Lay  off  page 
very  roughly  in  pencil  for  the  spac- 
ing, and  follow  with  pen  and  ink  work. 
Purchase  some  broad  lettering  pens, 
No9.  I,  1}4  and  2,  some  straight  hold- 
ers, also  some  flexible  and  fine  pointed 
pens  for  the  flourishing  and  for  finish- 
ing the  letters.  Zanerian  India  ink  is 
very  satisfactory.  Practice  each  letter 
singly  until  you  acquire  some  pro- 
ficiency, then  follow  with  another  let- 
ter, and  finally  practice  in  groups  and 
words,  aiming  constantly  for  correct 
form,  uniform  size  and  spacing.  The 
tinted-face  letter  must  be  carefully 
outlined  in  pencil  first,  then  with  ink. 
The  tinting  was  done  with  a  spacing 
T-square  on  a  drawing  board,  but  the 
tinting  is  usually  done  with  a  brush 
on   resolution   work. 

The  names  at  bottom  of  page  were 
written  freehand  and  left  unfinished 
to  show  the  beginner  what  the  letters 
look  like  before  the  parts  are  con- 
nected and  the  inaccuracies  corrected. 

This  is  a  practical  lesson  and  worthy 
of  close  attention.  Your  work  for 
criticism  will  receive  careful  attention. 
Send  it  aking.  please-  perhaps  we  can 
hel|>  yon. 


FOR  ENGROSSERS 

AND  ILLUMINATORS 

GENUINE  PARCBMENT   (SHEEPSKIN) 

Orriert  in    Block    in    III   sizes.  We   hereby 
quote  prices  in  only  4  Bi7.es. 

I2"xl6"  packaKeof  «)  sheets  ...$19.95 

\<'x.V\ 27.n7 

16"x21"        4I.H0 

17"x22"         ', 47.50 

We  also  hsTe  the  best  quality  of  - 

ENGLISH  ILLUMINATING  VELLUM 

(CALFSKIN) 

Leather  covers  for  memorialfl  and  testimon- 

inl»  carried  in  «Ux-k.     .Sizes 

6',"  X  8  ."  HIack  Seal  Grain.  padde<l.  $5.00 

7',"  X  10',"  HIack  .Seal  Grain,  nexible.6.00 

B.  C.  KASSELL  COMPANY 

Cncrossars,     Cairsvara,     LJthosraphara 
108   N     Clark   Street         CHICAGO.   ILL. 
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Own  a  Spare  Time  Business 


vice  by  mail.  Find, 
to  start  a  mail  or 
direct  -  mail   spec' 


handise  and 
he  RIGHT  WAY 
ess.      Get  help  of 
le    but  corn- 
Write 


fc'm. 


prehensive  analysis  of  your  probl 
today  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 

Ad  Builder  Kidweil 
914  Pine  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  Art  Jourual, 
Wentern  and   American  Penman 
ting   by   Madsrasz.    Courtney. 


I  ICdu 


and 


701  Mat.  Ufa  Bide 


writinK   hy   the  finest  penmen  the  world  has 
;d.  north  J40.00,  will  Bell  for  J20.00.     Money 

K.   C.    KINO 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Meub's  Professional  Oblique  Penholders 


Cf^METHlN*;  NEW!  Handmade  i  after  my  own  specilicutions  '  hy  the  countrye  most  skillful 
^  penholder  maker.  Adjusted  properly  to  make  true,  clear-cut  shades.  1  try  each  penholder 
iR-fore  it  (focB  out;  it  must  be  right.  Beautiful  in  appearance.  Made  of  tulip,  teak,  etwny  and 
roBewoods.  Send  $1  26  fi»r  on»  tcwlay.  Try  it  for  a  week.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  it  and 
Ket  your  money  bark.     That'»  fair,  isn't  it? 

A.  p.  MEUB,  2051  N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
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ch  plain,  each  3ec:  8  inch  inlaid.  7Ac:  Yt.  inch  plain.  7.'>c:  \l  inch  inlaid.  tL3S. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.  208  N.  5th  STREET.  QUINCY.  ILL. 
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Anna  J.  Miller,  recently  engaged  in 
secretarial  work  for  the  Newark,  N. 
J.,  Hoard  of  Education,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  teach  commercial  work  in 
the  Bloonifield,  N.  J.,  High  School. 
Donald  Meyers  has  been  engaged  to 
teach  liookkeeping  in  the  Omaha  High 
School  of  Commerce. 
Elsa  Floehr,  of  Defiance.  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  co  nmercial  teacher  in 
the  High  School  of  Covington,  Ohio. 
S.  C.  Bedinger,  of  Stillwater,  Okla., 
has  jnst  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Rasmussen  Schoo.l  S't.  Paul. 
Mabel  Greenwald,  last  year  with  the 
Clarion,  Iowa.  High  School,  is  a  new 
shurthand  teacher  in  the  Mankato, 
Minn..  Commercial  College. 
J.  E.  Bowman,  Secretary  Canton  Ac- 
tual Business  College,  sent  us  a  nice 
list  of  subscriptions.  This  school, 
under  the  leadership  of  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Krider,  S.  E.  Hedges  and  J.  E.  Bow- 
man, has  used  the  BUSINESS  EDU- 
C.'M'OR  in  their  classes  for  many 
years. 


Put  Your  Best  Effort 

INTO 

Everything 

you  Do  Today 

Rotary   Club  Members 


FREE  Particulars, 

Name  in  Fine  Pemi 

cards,  different  colors.  Embellish- ^1 

«d.  Attractive  DesiRtis.   All  Free.?, 

Write  Today.    T.  M.  TEVIS,  Box.? 

26-C,  Chillicothe.  Mis 


PROFESSIONAL    PENMEN 

Leslie  E.  Jones,  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  Busi- 
ness  and   Ornamental   Writing. 

A.    W.    Anderson,    Redlands,    Calif., 

Cards,  Flourishing,  etc.     Sample  25c. 

Burt  Kelley,  833  Smith  St,.  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Mail  Courses  Penman- 
ship and  Card  Writing.  Samples  25c. 

C.   C.   Oursler,   Card-Writer,   Oblong, 

111.  Generous  samples,  card  case,  25c. 
(Your  name  in  this  column   will   cost  only  a 
small  sum.     Ask  about  it.) 


will  open  the  door  of  opporturity  to  you.     You  > 

it  at  home  during  spare  time.     Your    increase    i 

in  a  month  will    pay    for    a  course.      Besides,  it's  a  real 

pleasure  to  write  well.     Be  readv  to  do   your  part  in  the 

prosperous  times  which  are  c<  minir.      You  have  thought 

It  over.       Enroll  now.      Business  Writing  Course,  Jlli.OO. 

Ornamental  Course.  $16.00. 

A.I.HICKMAN.  117  North  Vina  St.,  WICHITA,  KANSAS. 


Make  Opportunity  Count! 


If  yoa    buy  oi 

Written  Cards.   I 
beautifol  specimen 


dozen  of  my  superb 
ill  Bend  you.  FREE,  a 
f  my  ornamental  pen- 
rap  book.  Only  45  cts. 
alonK  with  that  of  the 
'■ — F.  W.   Tamblvn. 


best  m  this  country 

M.  Otero  Colmeiere^ 

p.  O.  Box  48s.        San  Juan.  Porto  Ri 


Don't  be  ashamed  of  yo 
itpert  penm«n. 


Written  Name  Cards 

Only  25c  a  dozen.      Send    name    and    stamps   for 
sample:    four,  all  different,  for  a  dime. 

D.  A.  O'CONNELL,   Penman 
Le  Seuer  Center        -  -  Minnesota 


Send  25  cts.  for  One  Dozen  Cards 

Either  plain  c 
Samples 

Andrew  Hawrylak,     Hotel  Morgan, 


ental.     Stamps  or  coin, 
ork  for  red  stamp. 

Pottsiille,  Pa. 


Correspondence  Instruction.  Calling  cards,  orna- 
mental or  script.  311  cts.  per  dozen.  Cards  for  all 
occasions— hand  painted  and  hand  written,  50  cts. 
each.    KuRA  L.  SMITH,  510  N.  tichesen.  El  Dorado,  Kans. 


Artistic  Hand. 
Specimens  10c.     One  dozen  Cards  35c. 
J.  A.  ELSTON,  Expert  Penman 


TJANDMADE  oblique  penholder,  made  of  red 
■^-^  cedar  from  Abraham  Lincolns  old  home  in 
Kentucky.  1  for  36c.  2  for  60c.  4  for  $1.00.  I  speci- 
men of  flourishing  8x10  inches,  bird  or  swan  15c. 
1  set  of  artistic  capitals  16c.  1  specimen  of  flour- 
ishing from  the  late  I.  S.  Preston,  26c.  One  and 
two  cent  postage  stamps  taken. 

E.   F.    RICHARDSON,    Buffalo,    Ky. 


SEE  YOUR  NAME  i/^H^'Hli^i 

for  3S  cents.  Appropriate  for  many  occasions. 
For  a  specimen  of  my  penmanship  see  my  signa- 
ture below.  10  cents  extra  will  bring  a  set  of  my 
fine  BUSINESS  CAPITALS.    Address 


Penman,  Abilene,  Texas. 


YOUR  NAME 


Baautifully  flourished  on  twelvi 
Send  a  quarter. 


W.    A.    BECKER 


Chattanoog 


4806   St.  el 


)muchamps~f Pii3lrt  -Shop 

75-+.5ou1ftr  Clw  ~  gosHnjtlrs.eaU/ilriiii 

,,  ,,?  ~R.5ofut;«,..  -Tr.sT.moniafs  ^f  TUppr.ciarloo 
l\  \~S^Moiis  -  Po.ms  -  :Dn>.itat;ons-'Hi.nor-|UII» 
n-|\\«n3ro5S«!>   ai>6  iffumin<lt.6  6v  Cdni. 

i  &VlKrr  (^an^uiritin^  avA  (ian6  Iwttarin^.  tpofor  wdrf 

^rrnjj  ^ook  ^prcimtus,  ©be  Bollsr 


SCRAP-BOOK  SPECIMENS! 

SEND  2c  FOR  LISTS  ANO  PRIC^ES 

>us  kinds  of  supplies, 
liars  and  price  list. 

PORTLAND,   INDIANA 


CARDWRITERS-We  handl 
Send  10c  for  particu 


PEN   ART  STUDIO, 


iting.  Persons  receiving  my 
nazed  how  quickly  they  be- 
YOU   an  expert. 


Your  najne  whuen  on  card  and  full  details  free.    Write  'today. 

A.  P.  MEUB.  2051  N.  Uk«  Av«  .  Pasadena,  Cal. 


QUICK  TURNOVER  at  GOOD  PROFIT 


Esterbrook  Pens, 

where 

bigger, 


little  red  box  made  familiar  to  pen  buyers  every- 
ionai  advertising,  offer  you  the  surest  road  to 
cker  profits  from  your  pen  department.  Esterbrook  Pen8 
and  preferred  wherever  pens  are  used. 
This  No.  9S8.  triple-plated  Radio  Pen  with  silver  finish,  is  one  of  the 
twelve  most  popular  pens  in  the  world — all  Katerbrook.  Is  it  included 
in  your  stock? 

Be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  demand  created  by  Esterbrook  nat- 
ional advertising,  it  is  reaching  more  than  10,000.000  readers  each  month. 

The  Eilerbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co..  92  100  Otlawire  Ate.  Camden,  N.J. 

Canadian  Agents;     Brown  Bros.,  Ltd..  Toronto 


The  American 
Penman 

Now  in  its  thirty-eighth  year,  con- 
tains specimens  of  Business  writing, 
Ornamental  writing.  Engrossing, 
Engravers'  Script  and  Flourishing. 
Leading  penmen  and  teachers  are 
regular  contributors. 
The  Penman  also  contains  special 
articles  c«i  penmanship  pedagogy 
for  teachers  and  issues  a  beautiful 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  to  stu- 
dents who  have  attained  the  desired 
standard  in  muscular  -  movement 
writing. 

Single  copiel  10c  postpaid.       Subscription 
price  for  one  year  K  twelve  numbers  )  $1.25. 
Free  sample  copies  and  special  ratea    for 
clubs  of  five  or  more  sent  to  teachers  on  re- 
quest. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN, 
30  Irvine  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A   simple  but  attractive  album  page   by   E.   A.    Lupfer,   Zanerian   College, 


Wanf  A/1  I'lI'MAN  TEACHER    Hnmo  Qtlirlv  cZ'^'r' 

waniea  beginning  july  term  nome  diuay  comm«c 


Hoffmann's  Milwaukee  ButineiS  College  Desrce,  Conferred       Kalendarlog  Free. 

Milw.ukee.  Wit.  TEACHERS'  PflOFESSIONAL  COLLEGE,  Washington,  0.  C. 


Engrosser  Wanted 


C.  L.  RICKETTS, 

First  Nlliinil  Bink  iullillni      CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Bookkeeping  Free 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCY, 

P.  O.  Box  618  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


WAMTRH  '^  GOOD  ALL  AROUND 
»y  rii^  1  II/Lf    Commercial  School  Man 

If  you  know  ■omcthina  of  •alesmanihip  and  BURinesR 
EfTiriency  and  how  to  apply  these  to  buaineiui  nchool 
work,  write  oa  if  you  are  looKins  for  a  new  flcld. 

«8  produecr  who 


Address  A.  J.  H.,  Cii 


Be  a  Photographic  Journalist 

New  profeBsion.  lar^fe  salaries,  wonderful  tmvel- 
inK  experience,  all  expenses  paid.  Hundreds  in 
demand.  Easy  to  learn.  Amateur  photographers 
and  kodak  owners  especially.  Particulars  free. 
Complete  course,  lesson  plans,  etc.,  prepaid,  $5.00. 

Tha  Walhamore  Company.  Lafayalta  Bldg..  Phlla..  Pa. 


Do  You  Want  a 
Live  Wire  Solicitor? 

25  years  of  age.  Vijwr  years  experience. 
Now  employed,  but  want  better  oppor- 
tunity. Write  LIVE  WIRE,  care  of 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O, 


CHEMICAL  SERVICE 


C.  F.  BEHRENS,  CosiolUag  Cfaemiit 

;:»>  Tall  Kd     v..  W.  II.  Cinclnnnll.  Ohio 


R.  G.  Layher,  this  year  with  the  Higl' 
School  at  Lorain,   Ohio,   has   recent'; 
accepted  a  position  with   the   Wilkii 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit. 
Chester   B.   Ross,   of   South    Berwic; 
Maine,   is   a   new-   commercial   teachi  ' 
in  the  Concord.  X.  H.,  Hig-h  School. 
Helen  E.  Cotton,  Granby,   Conn.,  hf 
recently    been    elected    Supervisor    n 
Penmanship    in    the    Summit,    \.    J. 
schools. 

Fred  Miller,  assistant  in  business  pel 
icy  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  Schoi> 
of  Business  Administration,  has  beei 
appointed  Dean  of  the  School  of  Com 
ir.erce  and  Finance  of  Northeasteri 
College,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boston. 
Elizabeth  Fleming  is  a  new  shorthajK 
teacher  in  the  McKecsport,  Pa.,  Higl 
School. 

K.  W.  Reynolds,  recently  assistar' 
Treasurer  of  the  Willimantic,  Conn. 
Trust  Co.,  has  been  engaged  to  teacl 
commercial  work  in  the  Providenci 
English   High   School. 

Advanced  Accounting 


New  classee  org^n 
counting.  Auditing 
Send  for  catalog.  W 


,ed  September  6.  1921.  Higher. 
Business  Law.  C.  P  A.  Coun 
'-.  are  near  the  ^eat  Mammoth  Cavi 


BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

BOWLING   GREEN.    KENTUCKY 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


TiiE  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gn 

eral  writing  in  plain  or  foi 

tain  pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 

special    writins*    enjtrroAsiDK, 

etc. 

These  inke  write  black  from  the 

pen  point  and  stay  black  forever: 

proof  to  age,  air,  sunahiDC,  chemi< 

cals  and  ^^e. 

At  D«aUrs  Ceneratly 

CHAS.  M.Hia6INS&G0..MFR. 
271  NINTH  ST.  BROOKLYN.  N.T. 


MIOH  GRADE 


Diplomas  AM. 

CERTiriCATES. 


For  Business  Colleges  and 
Public  Schools 

CataloK  and  Samples  Free. 
We  specialize  in  Made-to-order  Dlplomai 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Neatly  Filled 

Art  Calendars  and  Advertising  NovelticiM 
Atlractivn  Lines  ' 

Best  Quality -Reliable  Service 
0!=  HOWARD  &  BROWN  = 

Rockland,  Maine 
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OOK  REVIEWS 


Our 

lit  especially 


interested  in  books  of  i 


al    te 


books 


cludii 


alue 
books  of 
)ecial  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ess  subjects.  All  such  books' will  be  briefly 
!viewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
ive  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
ur  readers  to  determine  its   value- 


Tliis  also  is  a  point  which  is  brouglit 
out  by  Miss  Evans. 

This  booklet  will  be  of  help  to  every 
person  who  wishes  to  secure  a  high 
speed  for  himself  and  to  every  teacher 
who  would  train  his  pupils  to  write 
rapidly. 


iregg  Reporting  Shortcuts,  by  John 
Robert  Gregg,  Published  by  Gregg 
Publishing  Co.,   X.  Y.  and   Chicago. 

This  book  consists  of  three  parts, 
'art  one  has  a  number  of  articles  on 
Preparation  for  Reporting,"  "The 
)eniand  for  Reporters,"  "Knowledge 
ithe  System,"  "Position  of  Hand  and 
Vrm"  and  other  topics  of  interest  to 
lersons  who  wouy  gain  high  speed 
n  shorthand.  There  are  illustrations 
bowing  a  number  of  writers  in  posi- 
ions  for  rapid  work. 
,  tart  Two  consists  of  special  word 
orms  and  reporting  phrase  forms  ar- 
-anged  in  groups  under  key  words. 

Part  Three  consists  of  special 
hrases  and  terms  used  in  certain  lines 
if  business  such  as  legal,  medical, 
nilitary,  etc. 

,  Every  writer  interested  in  bringing 
lis  speed  up  to  at  least  150  words  a 
ninute.  and  this  should  certainly  in- 
:lude  every  teacher  of  Shorthand,  will 
jnd  much,  help  from  the  matter  given 
n  this  book.  To  those  ambitious  to 
leconie  reporters,  it  is  indispensable. 

In  connection  with  this  book 
'.tudents  who  are  ambitious  to  become 
'eporters  will  want  to  have  the 
jamphlets  called  Gregg  Notes,  num- 
)ers  One  and  Two.  containing  short- 
land  outlines  for  testimony  and  jury 
;harges.  and  Gregg  Dictation  numbers 
Dne  and  Two  containing  key  for  this 
natter.  The  notes  are  from  the  pen 
>f  Mr.  Gurtler  and  are  very  valuable 
or  the  phrases  and  special  forms 
ihown. 


Obstacles  to  the  Attainment  of  Speed 
•  in  Shorthand.  Published  by  the 
;  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 
This  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  Gregg 
Educational  Monographs,  and  con- 
;ains  a  total  of  45  pages.  In  the  book- 
,et  are  two  papers,  one  by  Frederick 
R.  Beygrau  on  the  mental  obstacles 
lo  the   attainment   of  speed   in   short- 

^land,  and   one  by   H.   H.  Arnston   on 

,the  manual  obstacles. 

1  .\niong  the  points  stressed  by  Mr. 
Beygrau  is  the  "word  carrying  faculty" 
mentioned  by  Miss  Evans  in  her 
paper  in  this  issue.     Mr.  Arnston  lays 

:-great  emphasis  on  the  correct  pen 
holding  and  position  of  the  arm  and 
hand    in    relation    to    the    note    book. 


Making  Good  in  Business,  by   Roger 
W.  Babson.     Published  by  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  New  York. 
"The    secret   of    success    is    service; 
the    secret   of   making   good    is    being 
good   and   doing   good."      Mr.   Babson 
thus    sums    up    this    most    interesting 
book  and  gives  in  these  few  words  his 
philosophy  of  business  and  rule  of  life. 
The    book    differs    from   most   other 
inspirational  books  in  being  written  by 
a    man    who    is    himself    a    successful 
business  man,  noted  for  his  statistical 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  who 
is    profoundly    religious    and    believes 
that  the  foundation  of  success  is  not 
material    things    but    spiritual    convic- 
tions. 

The  book  should  be  read  not  only 
by  very  young  man  anxious  to  make 
money,  but  by  all  men  of  whatever 
age  who  ha\ing  made  considerable 
money  yet  feel  that  they  have  come 
short  of  true  success. 


Economics    for    the    Accountant,    by 

Kemper  Simpson,  Ph.  D.,  published 

by  D.  .^ppleton  and  Company,  New 

York  City,  cloth  cover. 

Primarily  this  is  a  book  for  the  ac- 
countant. It  creates  a  field  of  its  own 
in  helping  him  to  understand  com- 
pletely the  broad  economic  aspects  of 
his  work,  and  in  clarifying  those  prob- 
lems on  which  accounting  and  econ- 
omics proper  seem  to  differ.  For  the 
most  part  books  on  economics  con- 
tain a  great  amount  of  material  which 
does  not  concern  the  accountant, 
while  text  books  on  accounting  mere- 
ly present  certain  obvious  facts  with- 
out explaining  them  or  setting  them 
in  their  proper  background.  Mr. 
Simpson's  book  establishes  contact 
between  tl  ese  two  lines  of  approach. 

The  book  is  short,  but  everything 
necessary  to  the  accountant's  grasp 
of  fundamental  economic  principles  is 
included.  It  will  prove  most  benefi- 
cial to  those  with  some  knowledge 
and  experience  in  accounting,  though 
beginners  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  it. 
The  whole  field  is  covered,  definitions 
are  established,  principles  determined, 
and  finally,  applications  are  made. 
The  special  and  highly  important 
question  of  interest  as  a  part  of  cost 
is  treated  in  a  separate  appendix,  after 
the  fundamentals  have  all  been  assem- 
bled and  discussed.  Certain  other 
particular  problems  are  similarly 
handled. 


Office   Dictation,     by     C.      E.      Birch, 
Supervisor    of    Commercial    Educa- 
tion.  Lawrence,   Kansas.     Published 
by   Ellis   Publishing   Company,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Michigan. 
This  is  published     in     tablet     form 
providing  matter     for     dictation     and 
space  in  which  the  shorthand  outlines 
may  be  written.     The  dictation  is  very 
carefully    graded    to    introduce    grad- 
ually new  words.     It  is  also  arranged 
to  give  practice  on  the  one  thousand 
most  common  words  as  given  by  Dr. 
.\yers  in  his  investigation  of  business 
correspondence. 

The  strong  feature  of  this  book  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  graded.  Letters  are 
comparatively  short,  new  words  for 
practice  are  printed  in  bold  face  type, 
and  common  phrases  such  as  are  used 
in  nearly  all  systems  of  shorthand  are 
indicated  by  hyphens.  The  book  will 
certainly  appeal  to  shorthand  teachers 
looking  for  something  original  in  the 
way   of   dictation   matter. 

Ej-pert  Dictation,  by  the  same  author. 

Published    by    the    Ellis    Publishing 

Company. 

Contanis  a  number  of  articles  for 
dictation,  graded  as  to  length.  The 
first  section  which  consists  of  nineteen 
tests,  each  to  be  written  in  one  minute, 
starts  with  73  words  and  goes  up 
gradually,  each  test  being  a  word  or 
two  longer  than  the  preceding,  to  105 
words.  This  encourages^  the  student 
to  gradually  increase  his  speed  by 
learning  to  write  each  test  within  one 
minute. 

The  following  sections  contain 
longer  tests  to  be  written  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  but  graded  in  the  same 
way.  The  selections  are  carefully 
made  and  edited  to  provide  practice 
on  common  words  and  phrases,  and 
at  the  same  time  build  up  a  vo- 
cabulary. 


MY  OBLIQUE 

My  oblique  holder  is  my  best  friend; 

Many  happy  hours  with  it  I  spend; 

When  by  zeal  for  writing  you're  pos- 
sessed. 

Get    an    oblique    holder    and    do    your 
best. 

E.  F.  Richardson,  Buffalo,  Ky. 


H 


=H 


When  Millions  of  Men 

BUCK  UP.  THINK  UP. 
TALK  UP. 

Business!  Will  Wf)KE  UP 

Rotary  Club  Members 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  COMMON  SENSE 

(Continued  from  page  i) 

So,  because  Pitman'ic'  and  not  pure  Isaac  Pitman  reporters  are  in  the  majority  there  is  sufficient 
cause  to  boldly  assert  that  Isaac  Pitman  is  the  poorest  reporting  instrument.  Apparently  the  fact  that 
the  Isaac  Pitman  reporters  of  New  York  City,  the  home  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  are  by  far  in  the 
majority  is  too  uncomfortable  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  extent  of  this  wilful  misrepresentation 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  reporters  using  any  system  other 
than  Isaac  Pitman  are  practically  unknown  in  England.  Reporting  in 
England  demands  the  same  high  standards  as  in  America,  yet  2,824  out  of 
2,849  reporters  in  the  National  Union  of  Journalism  write  Isaam  Pitman. 
There  are  twenty-five  writers  of  other  systems,  and  five  is  the  largest  num- 
ber of  writers  of  any  one  of  the  other  systems.  In  the  British  Parliament 
there  are  in  all  128  Isaac  Pitman  reporters,  four  Taylor,  three  Sloan- 
Duployan,  and  two  Gurney.  Are  unpalatable  considerations  excluded  in 
our  competitors'  system  of  ethics? 

It  is  important  to  note  also,  that  out  of  the  fourteen  Pitman'ic'  winners  of  the  sixteen  International 
Contests,  twelve  of  them  have  been  won  by  Isaac  Pitman  writers.  Further,  it  is  significant  that  an 
Isaac  Pitman  writer,  Nathan  Behrin,  a  New  York  High  School  product,  holds  the  world's  records  for 
speed  and  accuracy. — It  is  worth  noting  here  that  he  requires  and  receives  no  special  training,  that  is  to 
say,  he  steps  from  the  court  room  to  the  contest  room.  He  has  not  taken  part  in  the  last  three  Inter- 
national contests. 


"Few  Reporters 
Using  the  Oldest 
PitmanicSystem  "7 


Why  Do  So  Few 
Reporters 
Write  Gregg? 


It  is  well  known  among  reporters  that  there  are  as  many  varieties  of  Gregg  Shorthand  as  there 
are  reporters,  for  it  has  no  scientific  principles  of  abbreviation.  About  twenty  years  ago  its  promoters 
printed  in  their  magazine  a  prediction  that  within  a  few  years  most  of  the 
official  reporters  of  the  United  States  would  be  writers  of  Gregg.  We 
challenge  them  to  print  the  names  of  the  Official  reporters  of  the  courts  of 
New  York  City  with  the  systems  written  by  them,  or  the  names  of  any 
other  large  group  of  official  reporters.  There  are  ten  Pitmanic  reporters 
for  every  one  of  all  other  systems  put  together.  The  Gregg  propa- 
ganda has  had  about  as  much  effect  on  the  total  official  reporting  in  this 
country  as  a  horse-fly  on  the  progress  of  a  horse.  There  are  proportion- 
ately many  more  Pitman  reporters  now  than  there  were  thirty  years  ago  when  Gregg  began. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Schneider  is  winning  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  cup  last 
year  has  fulfilled  a  long  cherished  hope  and  opportunity,  and  has  given  rise  to  an  unprecedented  adver- 
tising campaign.  Sensible  folks  will  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all  the  other  prize  winners — eight — 
were  Pitmanic.  Are  the  many  time  the  light-line  champions  have  failed  even  to  qualify  in  speed  and 
accuracy  contests  to  go  unheard  of  and  unsung? 

It  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  light-line  furor  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  lately  we 
have  been  paying  more  attention  to  advertising  the  claims  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.  This  seems  to  have 
caused  no  little  apprehension  on  the  part  of  promoters  who  only  too  well  realize  that  superior  merit, 
when  universally  known,  counts  for  more  than  frantic  boosting  of  inferior  goods. 

It  is  fairly  abvious.  also,  that  the  failure  to  produce  shorthand  reporters,  and  the  comparative  futil- 
ity of  the  desperate  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  oust  Pitman  Shorthand  from  the  New  York  City  high 
schools  is  causing  much  alarm. 

These  rather  stupid,  but  none  the  less,  virulent  attempts  to  discredit  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  are  a 
mighty  big  reflection  on  the  good  judgment  of  all  Isaac  Pitman  teachers.  We  are  sure  they  resent  these 
insidious  and  totally  unjustified  attacks  of  our  opponents,  and  anyway,  the  whole  subject  should  be  above 
acrimonious  disputes.     We  advise  our  competitors  to  "cut  it  out." 

Send  for  full  account  of  the  Sixteen  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contests. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS  2  West  Forty-Fith  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Particular!  of  a  Free  Corretpondence  Course  for  Teachers  sent  upon   request 
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Penmanship 
Supplies 


The  new  Z-B  Catalog  of  Penman- 
ship Supplies  is  now  ready.  It 
lists  Paper,  Cards,  Pens,  Pen- 
holders, Ink,  Rulers,  Erasers, 
Texts  for  Penmen  and  Engross- 
ers, and  many  other  items  —  a 
total  of  more  than  one  hundred 
fifty. 

YOUR  COPY  is  ready.  What  is 
your  address? 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY   PEN,   No.    1 


VICTORIA  PEN,  No.  303 
DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN.  No.  604  E.  F. 

MAGNUM  QUILL  PEN,  No.  601    E.  F. 

GILLOTT'S  PENS  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  GILLOTT'S  PENS  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph   Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you  pay 

charges. 


PENS 

Zanerian   Fine  Writer   Pen   No.    1. 

1   gT $1.75  !4   gr $.50  Idoz $.20 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  No.  2,  Zanerian  Medial  Pen  No.  3. 
Zanerian  Standard  Pen  No.  4,  Zanerian  Falcon  Pen  No.  5, 
Zanerian   Business   Pen    No.   6. 

1   gr $1.25  Vi   Rr •  .40  1   doz $  .15 

Special  prices  in  quantities.     We  also  handle  Gillott's,  Hunt's, 
Spencerian  and  Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  for  prices. 
Broad    Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 

I   Complete   set    (12    pens) $0.35 

•A   doz.   single  pointed  pens,   J,  I'/i,  2,  2'/,,  3,  S'/, 20 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

'/2    doz.   single    pointed    pens     15 

Vi   doz.  double    pointed    pens     35 

1   doz.  single    pointed,   any    No 25 

1  doz.  double    pointed,    any    No 60 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Zanerian   Fine   Art   Oblique   Holder,    Rosewood : 

\l'/,   inches $1.25  8  inches $1.00 

Zanerian    Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood : 

llj^   inches $  .83  8  inches $  .75 

Zanerian   Expert  Oblique   Holder,   T/z   inches: 

1   only     $  .20  1  doz $1.25  '/,   gr $6.50 

■,   doz 75         %   gr 3.50  1   gr 12.00 

Excelsior  OWique  Holder,   6  inches: 

1   only     $  .15  1   doz $1.20  'A   gr $5.50 

•/,   doz 70  "4   gr 3.00  1   gr 10.00 

Zaner   Method   Straight  Holder,   7 'A   inches: 

1    only     $   .15  1    doz $   .90  'A    gr $4.50 

■j   doz 50  !4   gr 2.50  1   gr 8.50 


1  Triangular  Straight   Holder,   7'4    inches $0.20 

1  Triangular  Oblique    Holder,    6   inches 20 

1  Central    Holder,   hard    rubber,    5H    inches 25 

1  Correct    Holder,    hard    rubber.   6)4    inches 25 

1  Hard    Rubber    Inkstand 55 

1  Good   Grip    Penpuller    10 

1  Inkholder   for    Lettering    10 

1  All-Steel    Ink    Eraser    60 


INKS 

Zanerian    India    Ink: 

I    bottle 40c 

1   bottle  Zanerian  Gold    Ink 
1   bottle  Zanerian  School    Ink 


1    doz.    bottles   express.  .$4.00 


Arnold's   Japan    Ink: 
Nearly  yi  pt.,  $  .45      1   pt.,  express,  $  .65         qt.,  express,  $1.15 
(Quarts  and  pints  of  ink  cannot  be  mailed.) 

CARDS 

White,   black   and   six  different  colors: 

100    postpaid,    30c;     500    express    (shipping    weight    2    lbs.), 
$1.00;    1000  express   (shipping  weight  4  lbs.),  $2.00. 


Flourished  Design  Ca 
With  space  for  name, 
ne  different. 

sets,   24  cards 

sets,   36  cards 


different  sets  of   12  each.     Every 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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4iT  MUST  do  something  to  keep  my  thoughts  fresh 
-■-  and  growing.  I  dread  nothing  so  much  as  fall- 
ing into  a  rut."  — james  a.  garfield. 


The  secret  of  successful  inspiring  teaching  is  an  open-minded  attitude 
toward  professional  problems — a  \\illingness  to  hear  the  other  side.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  shorthand  alone  should 
become  static. 

ROWE  Shorthand  is  a  radical  departure  in  shorthand  systems.  Its 
textbook  presentation  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  scientifically  de- 
teiTTiined  principles  of  drill  and  habit  formation.  The  variety  of  the 
illustrative  and  exercise  material  ^nd  the  extensive  provision  which  is  made 
for  dictation  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  study  are  features  of  the 
teaching  method  of  the  text  which  are  today  receiving  the  serious  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  shorthand  teachers  who  are  imbued  with  the 
modern  scientific  attitude  toward  education. 

The  alphabet  and  principles  of  ROWE  Shorthand  have  been  developed 
with  but  one  purpose  in  mind — to  enable  the  writer  to  express  iulhj  and 
completely  all  the  sounds  of  words.  Word-signs  are  extraordinarily  few — 
the  ability  to  apply  principles  is  developed  instead  of  burdening  the  memory 
with  innumerable  word-signs,  contractions,  and  arbitrarily  abbreviated 
forms.  All  the  prefix  and  suffix  forms — far  fewer  in  number  than  in  other 
systems — represent  etymologic  prefixes  and  suffixes,  so  that  the  student's 
knowledge  of  word  structure  and  spelling  is  constructively  developed  in- 
stead of  being  torn  down. 

A  complete  course  of  study  in  ROWE  Shorthand  is  now  available — a 
course  which  for  careful  development,  close  correlation,  and  downright 
practical  helpfulness  to  teachers  is  superior  to  any  other  series  of  short- 
hand texts. 

For  Beginners 

Rowe  Shorthand — New  and  Revised  Edition 
Graded  Exercises  in  Rowe  Shorthand 

Special  Instructions  and  Suprpestions     | 

Review  Outlines  j  For  the  teacher 

Tests  in  Rowe  Shorthand  ) 

For  Dictation  Classes 

Dictation  Course  in  Business  Literature 

Graded  Dictation  Tests   (For  the  Teacher) 

For  Office  Training  and  Secretarial  Classes 
Advanced  Dictation  and  Secretarial  Training 
Budget  of  Forms 

Classified  Dictation  Drills   (For  the  Teacher) 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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It  is  our  new  machine,  the  Improvea 
Self-Starting 

REMINGTON 


This  is  the  machine  on  which  Miss  Marion  C.  Waner  won  the 
last  World's  Amateur  Championship,  with  a  gross  record  of  aver- 
age words  per  minute  surpassing  all  the  professionals.  A  com- 
mercial educator  of  national  prominence  calls  it  "the  fastest 
t)T3ewriter  and  the  best  teaching  machine  in  the  world." 

This  latest  Remington  is  the  machine  with  the  "natural 
touch. "  And  you  cannot  appreciate  what  natural  touch  means 
until  you  try  the  machine.    It  is  a  revelation  to  every  typist. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 


374  Broadway 


Branches  Everywhere 


New  York 


ft 
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COMMERCIAL  TEXTBOOKS 


You  should  know  at  least  some  of  these  books: 

•Office  Dictation 

•Expert  Dictation 

•The  Vocabulary  Method  of  Training  Touch  Typista 

Practical  Law 

Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 

The  New  Model  Arithmetic 

Ellis  Rapid  Calculation 

Effective  English  and  Letter  Writing 
•A  New  English  System  for  New  Americau  Citizens 
•Letter  Writing  for  the  Business  Builder 

Ellis  Business  Correspondence 

Ellis  Rational  Speller 

Marshall's  Method  of  Thrift  Training 

The  Ellis  Method  of  H..me  Accounting 
•The  KUis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting 

ELLIS  INDUSTRIAL  HOOKKEEl'ING 

THE  TABLET  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING 

Modern  Bonking 

Sliecial  Bookkeeping  Sets 

Omce  Equipment 

Stationery  and  Supplies 


The  books  (•) 


very 


at  publications.     Our  Bookkeeping 


imination  of  any  of  these  books  implii 
obligation  to  adopt. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples 


ELLIS  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Educational  Pabliihert 
BATTLE   CREEK.    MICHIGAN 


BOOKKEEPING 


Our  course  in  bookkeeping  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare a  man  or  woman  for  work  as  bookeeper, 
and  also  to  lay  the  solid  foundation  for  future 
accountancy  work.  We  teach  people  from 
the  very  beginning  and  no  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  is  necessary,  therefore  if  one 
wishes  to  learn  bookkeeping,  increase  his 
bookkeeping  knowledge,  to  become  an  ac- 
countant, or  auditor,  or  prepare  for  theC.  P.  A. 
examination,  he  should  write  for  particulars. 


Accountancy,  Auditing,  Business 
Law,  Cost  Accounting,  Post  Grad- 
uate C.  P.  A.  Course,  and  our 
Complete  C.  P.  A.  Course. 

Our  BOOKKEEPING  COURSE  is  included  in  our  C.  I 
A.  Complete  Course,  without  additional  charge,  for 
limited  time. 


BENNETT   ACCOUNTANCY   INSTITUTE 


Dspt.  BE.  1504  Locust  St. 


PhlladaJphla.  Pa 
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WHITEWATER 

SPECIALIZES  IN 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHER  TRAINING 
Summer  Session,  June  19  to  July  28,  1922 

Special  Courses  for  Specialists  in  each  commercial  subject 


COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  TRAINING  FOR- 


Supervisors  of  Commercial  Education 
Heads  of  Commercial  Departments 
Teachers  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Teachers  of  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
Supervisors  and  Teachers  of  Penmanship 
Teachers  of  all  Commercial  Subjects 

Write   Today  for  1922  Bulletin 

WHITEWATER  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
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PREPARE! 


THE   FLASHWRITER  Teaching  Machine  for  students  in 
typing  is  now  in  its  second  phenominally  successful  year. 
Hundreds  of  scientifically-accurate  Mind  Typists,  Flash- 
writer  trained  in  Flashwriter  Schools,  are  finding  a  warm  wel- 
come on  the  firing  line  of  business.    They  are  preferred  because 
they  are  more  proficient. 

PREPARE! 

Private  commercial  schools,  high  schools  and  parochial  and  industrial 
schools  have  purchased  and  are  purchasing  Flashwriter  machines  and 
they  are  willing  to  tell  the  world  of  their  experiences.  There  never 
has  been  a  failure! 

PREPARE! 

The  Flashwriter  is  here  and  its  gospel  is  spreading.  We  tell  you  frankly 
it  must  be  reckoned  with,   because  the  world  needs  the  Flashwriter. 

You,  as  educators  and  teachers,  need  the  Flashwriter,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  typing  students  each  year  need  the  Flashwriter. 

A  Flashwriter  ordered  NOW,  together  with  one  of  the  copyrighted  Flash- 
writer  Drill  Books,  will  enable  teachers  easily  to  conduct  summer  term 
classes  in  Flashwriting.  The  price  to  schools  is  very  low,  only  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  typewriting  machine.     No  ribbons— no  paper — no  noise! 

Once  more  -  and  for  your  own  best  interests— PREPARE! 

The  Flashwriter  Co.,  Inc. 

TROV.  NEW  YORK 
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REASONS 

Why  You  Should  Introduce 

BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTANCY 


1  Actual  Business  from  the  Start 

2  Genuine  Banking  Course 

3  Adaptations  for  large  or  small  schools 

4  May  be  used  with  or  without  offices 

5  Complete    check   on   all   work   and   full 
directions  for  teachers 

Write  for  catalog  and  outfit 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


Commercial  Teachers 
and  Superintendents 

Your  reference  library  of  business  publications  is 
not  complete  until  you  have  added 

THE   WALHAMORE   COMPLETE 
BUSINESS  SERVICE 

This  Service  consists  of  comprehensive,  carefully 
edited  and  exceptionally  well  printed  BUSINESS 
BULLETINS  which  are  issued  EVERY  FIVE 
DAYS  and  are  accordingly  always  abreast  of  the 
times,  bringing  to  you  and  your  students  expert 
opinions,  studies,  problems  and  digests  covering 

Business  Administration 

Advertising 

Accounting  and  Office  Management 

Parcel  Post  IMerchandising 

Salesmanship  and  Sales  Management 

Federal  Taxation 

All  the  above  subjects  ably  treated  in  separate  special  bulle- 
tins and  included  with  the  Complete  Service  at  a  total  cost  of  only 
^._  __  •»«•»  ..M  .  .k  which  pays  for  a  Handsome  Leather 
$15.00  PER  YEAR  Binderforfilingall  bulletins  as  re- 
ceived,  7ii  Business  Bulletins  issued 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  five  days  for  one  year.  12  Query  Blanki 
for  expert  opinions  on  your  own  problems,  and  if  your  order 
mentions  this  journal  we  will  include  a  set  of  twelve  back  issues 
of  the  bulletins  without  additional  chargre. 


Send  in  your  order  o 
complete  service  nou 


It  I 


THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY 

LaFayette  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GREGG 

SHORTHAND 
SUMMER  NORMAL 


A  distinctive  Course 

that  increases  the  teacher's 

efficiency  and  Salary 

THE  Normal  Course  given  annually 
at  Gregg  School    includes  review 
and  methods   of    teaching    short- 
hand, typev/riting,  secretarial  duties  and 
related  business  subjects. 

INSTRUCTION,  by  the  best  shorthand,  type- 
riting  and  business  teachers  in  the  country, 
is  vigorous  and  vitalized  with  many  new 
ideas,  improvements  and  perfections  of  teaching 
methods  that  renew  the  Normal  student's  en- 
thusiasm and  make  teaching  easier  and  much 
more  effective. 

A  Constant  Demand  for 
Gregg  Teachers 

Here  is  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  Normal  graduates  of  last  summer,  typical 
of  the  experience    of  many: 

"The  Gregg  Normal  training  last  sum- 
mer.added  $200  to  my  salary  this  year 
and  an  endless  lot  to  the  interest  in 
my  work." 

Our  Placement  Bureau  assists  Normal  graduates 
in  securing  desirable  appointments.  There  is  no 
charge  for  this  service.  And  inasmuch  as  we 
always  have  more  requests  for  teachers  than  we 
have  NORMAL  graduates  to  fill  the  positions, 
the  more  efficient  teachers  can  always  secure 
positions  at  higher  salaries. 

The  Normal  Session  Opens  July  3  and  closes 
August  11.  Attending  Gregg  Normal  will  bring 
you  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Send  for  Bulletin 
now  and  let  us  tell  you   about  it. 

GREGG 
SCHOOL 

6   North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THESE  TEXTS 

BUSINESS  LAW  —  Baker 

A  concise,  complete  course.     The  text  is  legally  accurate  and  not  too  technical.     Unusually  interesting. 
If  you  expect  to  start  a  law  class  soon,  a  complimentary  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination.    List  price,  $1.10. 

METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING  -  Sheaffer 

A  new  edition  of  this  iiplenclicl  text  has  just  been  published^ 

IF  you  teach  bookkeeping  to  pupils  below  the  High  School  IF  you  want  material  that  is  true  to  accounting  but  not  over 

senior  year —  the  heads  of  your  pupils — 

I  F  you  beiieve  in  class  discussion  of  new  subjects —  IF  you  prefer  short  sets  for  beginners — 

IF  you  want  your  pupils  to  learn  how  to  think —  IF  you  wish  a  teachable  Corporation-Manufacturing  set — 

IF  you  have  a  brief  or  complete  course —  IF  you  want  the  best  text  for  your  pupilt — 

the  METROPOLITAN  text  is  especially  suitable  for  you. 

A  text,  adapted  to  your  course  of  study  will  be  mailed  free  If  you  are  considering  a  text  book  change  or 
if  you  will  try  it  out  with  a  pupil. 

LIST  PRICES 

Introductory  text  and  supplies $1.60 

Elementary  text  and   supplies   3.85 

Corporation-Mfg. -Voucher  text  and  supplies 1.40 

When  comparing  our  Bookkeeping  prices  be  tare  to  include  the  Supplies 

If  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  may  we  hear  from  you  at  once? 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Texts  for  Commercial  Subjects 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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COME  AND  MEET  THEM 

Penmen,  Supervisors  and  Teachers  of  Penmanship  from  many  states  are 
planning  to  attend  the  Zanerian  Reunion,  July  5,  6,  7. 

They  are  comine  to  meet  other  leaders  in  penmanship,  see  the  ne\v  Zaner- 
ian tiuartc>rs  jind  take  additional  work  in  I'enmanship  and  Methods. 

Extensive  plans  are  being  made  to  make  the  summer's  ^^'ork  in  the  Zaner- 
ian a  ^reat  success.     Write  for  circular. 

ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF  PENMANSHIP 

(>I2  NOKTH  PARK  STREET 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


^ 
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Why  Do  So  Few  Reporters  Write  the  Oldest 
Pitmanic  System? 

That  is  an  interesting  question  suggested  by  running  through  the  1920  report  of  the  National  Short- 
liand  Reporters'  Association.  The  roster  shows  that  only  fifty-seven  (6^  per  cent)  of  the  total  member- 
ship claim  to  write  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand,  the  original  Pitmanic  system.  Eight  of  these  are  Canadian 
reporters.  The  graph  visualizes  the  situation.  This  is  the  amazing  representation  in  the  leading  body  of 
professional  reporters  of  the  oldest  Pitmanic  system  in  America  after  eighty-four  years  of  teaching  and 
vigorous  advertising! 

The  roster  of  the  association  presents  some  other  thought-provoking  data.  It  shows,  for  example,  that 
the  original  Pitman  Shorthand  has  split  up  into  forty-one  varieties.  (See  Official  Report,  1920,  page  40.) 
This  fact  suggests  another  pertinent  question.  Why  are  there  so  many  modifications  of  the  original? 
The  answer  is  quite  simple  and  also  quite  convincing.  "Changes"  and  "improvements"  and  "modifica- 
tions" in  a  system  are  the  result  of  discovered  weaknesses  by  practical  users — a  recognized  need  for  some- 
thing better.  The  greater  the  number  of  developed  defects, 
the  greater  the  number  of  variations. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  the 
Standardization  Committee  of  the  Association  has  been 
working  for  years  to  reduce  suggested  improvements  to  a 
workable  basis.  Incidentally,  the  labors  of  this  body  of 
earnest,  practical  reporters  of  high  professional  ideals, 
striving  conscientiously  for  years  to  improve  Pitmanic 
shorthand  (but  without  tangible  result),  are  about  the  most 
conclusive  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  Pitmanic  shorthand 
that  could  be  offered.  It  explains  why  so  few  reporters 
use  the  original  system,  and  why  it  ranks  next  to  the 
lowest  in  reporter  representation  among  the  Pitmanic 
systems  of  any  consequence — the  lowest  being  the  Mun- 
son,  which  more  closely  approaches  the  Isaac  Pitman  in 
general  characteristics  than  any  other. 

The  data  to  be  derived  from  this  report  is  enlighten- 
ing, in  view  of  the  well-known  tenacity  of  life  of  shorthand 
systems — as,  for  example,  the  Gurney  system,  which  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years  has  been  the  official  report- 
ing system  used  in  the  British  Parliament. 


Graphs  showing  percentage  of  members  of  the 
N.  S.   R.  A.  using  the  Isaac  Pitman  System 


It 


beside    the 


But  What  About  Gregg  Shorthand? 


point  to  discuss  the  reporter  representation 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  an  association  which  is  composed  largely 
of  Pitmanic  reporters,  although  the  rapid  increase  of  reporters 
using  Gregg  Shorthand  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
shorthand.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  a  mere  stripHng  compared  with 
the  venerable  systems  represented  in  the  association's  roster.  The 
writers  of  't  naturally  would  not  be  found  in  abundance  in  an 
association  which  devoted  so  much  of  its  attention  to  Pitmanic 
problems — such   as   "standardization,"    etc. 

But  this  one  fact  is  outstanding  and  significant:  One  of 
these  Gregg  members.  Mr.  Albert  Schneider,  won  the  world 
shorthand  championship  in  the  1921  speed  contest  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  in  defeating  three  former 
champions  and  the  best  Pitmanic  writers  that  could  be  summoned 
to  defend  the  cause  of  Pitmanic  shorthand.  He  established  a 
record  on  the  most  difficult  kind  of  matter  given  in  the  contest 
that  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  writer  in  any  contest — ■ 
211.2  words  a  minute  net,  with  an  accuracy  of  98.32.  In  addition, 
he  transcribed  five  of  the  highest  speed  dictations — 175,  200, 
215,  240,  and  280  words  a  minute — in  the  time  allotted  for  three — 
a  feat  that  has  never  before  been  equalled.  In  the  five  dictations 
his  average  speed  was  222  words  a  minute,  and  his  average 
accuracy,  98.26.  The  speed  and  legibility  of  a  shorthand  was 
never   more   convincingly   demonstrated. 

If  speed  and  accuracy  in  shorthand  writing  are  essential  quali- 
fications for  a  shorthand  reporter,  then  there  is  not  an  argument 
left  against  Gregg  Shorthand.  Mr.  Schneider  defeated  the  best 
that  the  Pitmanic  writers  could  produce,  and  he  is  the  youngest 
and  least  experienced  writer  to  win  the  championship. 

Why  Do  So  Few  Schools  Teach  the  Oldest 
Pitmanic  System? 

The  oldest  Pitmanic  system  in  America — Isaac  Pitman  Short- 
hand— is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  but  2  per  cent  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  United  States  whose  high  schools  teach  short- 
hand. May  not  the  experience  of  the  schools  parallel  the  exper- 
ience of  the  reporters? 

The  status  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  which  came,  into  the  field 
half  a  century  after  the  original  Pitman  system,  is  in  striking 
contrast.  It  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  9")  per  cent  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  whose  high  schools  teach 
shorthand — adopted,    in    most    instances,    after    a    comparison    with 


the  older  systems.  (See  graph  for  comparison.)  It  is  a  certaintv 
that  the  school  authorities  and  the  teachers — a  majority  of  whom 
formerlyjiaught  Pitmanic  shorthand — know  results  when  they  see 
illusions.  He  has  the  experience 
the    reporter    bases    his 


them.      The    teacher 

of    hundreds    of    learners    to    draw    from 

judgment  upon  his 


Graphs  Showing  Status  of 
Shorthand  Systems  in  the 
Hifih  Schools  of  the  U  S. 

By  sheer  force  of  merit  Gregg  Shorthand  has  risen  in  a  short 
time  from  a  negative  position  to  one  of  positive  dominance.  It 
is  today  the  NATONAL  SYSTEM  —  tested  and  proved  from 
every  angle. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  best  in  your  school? 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card,  addressed  to  Depart- 
ment B,  will  bring  particulars  of  the  championship  contest  of  1921. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 
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NOW  READY 


Un  Metodo  Practice 

Para  Aprender  a  Escriber 

Por  Medio  Del  Tacto 


Being  a  Spanish  edition  of  Chas.  E.  Smith's  "Prac- 
tical Course  in  Touch  Typewriting." 


Cloth  back,  stiff  sides,  size  SyixSyi  ins.     Price,  85c 

Teachers'  Examination  Copy,  postpaid,  60c 

Mention  School 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  West  Forty-Fifth  Street,  New  York 


NOW  READY 


Diccionario  de 

Taquigrafia  Espanola 


(Sistema  Pitman)  containing  18,000  Spanish  words 
with  their  engraved  shorthand  equivalents. 


Cloth,  180  pages.     Price,  $2.25 

Teachers'  Examination  Copy,  postpaid,  $1.50 

Mention  School 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  West  Forty-Fifth  Street,  New  York 


Fifteenth  Edition 

A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 

By  CHARLES  E.  SMITH,  Author  of  "Cumulative  Speller  and  Shorthand  Vocabulary" 

The  first  edition  of  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  was  published  in  June,  1904.  It  at  once 
took  a  commanding  position  among  text-books  for  the  teaching  of  touch  typewriting. 

When  the  World's  Championship  Typewriting  Contests  were  inaugurated  the  exponents  of  A  Practical 
Course  won  every  Contest  in  every  class  for  so  many  years  in  succession  that  a  rival  publisher  began  speaking 
of  them  as  professional  typists. 

The  reason  of  the  phcnonicn.il  success  of  "A  Practical  Course"  rests  mainly  in  the  scientific  and  peda- 
gogical way  in  which  the  student  advances  while  mastering  the  keyboard.  The  strong  fingers  are  not 
strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  fingers ;  neither  are  the  weak  fingers  wearied  with  drills  in  advance 
of  their  more  nimble  brothers.  AH  the  fingers  arc  trained  all  the  tinie,  with  due  consideration  for  the  strength 
and  suppleness  of  each.  The  student  goes  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  the  line  of  least  resistance  being 
followed  throughout,  so  that  he  acquires  the  ability  to  write  by  touch  almost  before  he  knows  it. 

WHAT    MISS    FRITZ    SAYS 

"I  am  pleased  to  stale  that  I  consider  'A  Practical  ourse  in  Touch  Typewriting,'  the  only  textbook  from 
which  I  studied,  the  best  tyi>ewriting  instruction  book  that  I  have  seen.  The  exercises  are  excellent,  and 
have_ helped  me  wonderfully  in  working  up  speed.  The  whole  course  is  very  interesting  from  the  beginning, 
and  it  cannot  but  produce  the  best  results  in  the  shurtest  time.  I  attribute  my  success  in  typewriting  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  assistance  given  me  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith,  the  author  of  the  book,  and  I  am  sure 
any  one  who  uses  it  will  be  more  than  pleased  with  the  results." — ROSE  L.  FRITZ. 

Four  Times    Winner  International  Typewriting  Trophy 

You  can  buy  a  LARGER  but  you  cannot  buy  a  BETTER  book  CLOTH, 

Adopted  by  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore  High  Schools  S'  oo 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,    NEW  YORK 
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NUMBER  VIII 


A  PLEA   FOR   PENMEN 
Could  you  write  a  course  of  lessons 
in  Business  Writing? 

It  requires  skill  of  hand,  a  clear  brain, 
careful  planning,  and  plenty  of  hard 
work. 

But  it  will  increase  your  skill,  teach 
you  some  things  about  penmanship  you 
did  not  know,  and  make  you  a  better 
teacher. 

The  publication  of  a  course  from 
your  pen  would  give  you  added  pres- 
tige, and  introduce  you  to  thousands  of 
persons  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  principal  course  for  next  year 
and  the  year  following  are  arranged 
for,  but  besides  these  we  want  at  least 
one  brief  course  (5  months)  each  year, 
besides  specimens  of  page  and  para- 
graph writing. 

Would  you  like  to  contribute?  If 
you  would,  write  us.  No  promise  can 
be  made  to  publish  any  course  or  speci- 
men, as  the  standard  is  high,  and  we 
will  publish  the  best  courses  we  can 
get.  But  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

Send  us  a  specimen  of  your  writing. 
We  will  advise  you  what  to  do^  to  im- 
prove it — and  whether  or  not  we  think 
you  are  read}-  to  attempt  a  course. 
We  want  to  develop  penmen  for  the 
future.  Both  ou  and  we  must  look 
ahead  five  or  ten  years. 


THREE  IMPORTANT  MEETINGS 

In  this  number  are  given  the  pro- 
grams of  three  important  meetings  of 
teachers.  Be  sure  to  find  them,  and 
note  the  good  things  offered. 

E.  C.  T.  A.  at  Trenton 

The  program  of  this  meeting  is  given 
on  page  24,  Professional  Elition.  Those 
Easterners  always  do  things  well, 
(thanks,  we  should  say,  to  the  large 
number  of  western  men  in  the  east) 
and  this  meeting  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  best. 

Eastern  Indiana 

See  the  program  on  page  35  of  the 


Professional    Edition    (page   28   of  the 
Students'  Edition). 

National  Association  of  Penmanship 
Supervisors 
See  the  program  of  the  Benton  Har- 
bor meeting  on  page  19,  Professional 
Edition.  Here  is  a  feast  that  no  pen- 
manship teacher  and  supervisor  will 
want  to  miss.  Mr.  Barnett  calls  it  the 
best  program  ever  made,  and  promises 
that  every  speaker  will  be  there. 

ZANER  METHOD  SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 

In  San  Francisco 

R.  E.  Wiatt,  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship in  the  Public  Schools  of  Los  An- 
geles, California,  is  conducting  the 
Penmanship  Summer  School  in  the 
San  Francisco  State  Teachers'  College, 
San  Francisco,  California.  A  six  weeks' 
course  is  offered  beginning  June  26  and 
ending  August  4.  Miss  Marietta  C. 
Ely,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  and  Miss 
Bertha  Taylor  of  the  faculty  of  Teach- 
ers' College  will  assist  in  the  course. 

This  winter,  beginning  February  13, 
Mr.  Wiatt  is  giving  a  course  in  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.  This  course  is  intended  for 
teachers  and  principals.  For  several 
years  he  has  conducted  the  Summer 
courses  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  at  L.  A.  These  courses  in- 
dicate that  in  California  penmanship  is 
being  recognized  as  an  important  sub- 
ject. Instead  of  merely  placing  a  copy 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  and  leaving 
him  to  imitate  it  as  best  he  can,  the 
methods  of  teaching  penmanship  are 
given"  attention  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
results  from  all  pupils. 

Mr.  Wiatt  is  a  splendid  instructor 
for  such  courses.  He  not  only  under- 
stands thoroughly  how  to  write  and 
how  to  teach  writing,  but  he  has  a  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  which  gets  results 
in  his  classes.  He  is  also  fertile  in 
teaching  plans  and  is  able  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  every  one  in  the  class. 


NORTHERN  PENMAN'S  CLUB 
OF  JAPAN 

The  club  was  organized  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1920.  I  was  first  elected  the 
manager  and  R.  J.  Yanagi  date  assists 
me  in  carrying  out  many  kinds  of 
works.  Mr.  William  K.  Natamura  is 
our  adviser  and  from  whom  we  receive 
instructions  and  suggestions  regarding 
penmanship.  He  had  been  in  America 
for  many  years  studying  business  edu- 
cation there.  While  abroad  he  had 
also  studied  and  practiced  penmanship 
as  well  as  pen  art,  and  was  qualified 
as  a  penmanship  teacher.  We  are  told 
that  he  had  been  teaching  penmanship 
for  years  in  a  certain  High  School  in 
America.  Now  he  is  teaching  commer- 
cial English,  American  penmanship 
and  manv  other  important  subjects 
concerning  English.  He  is  especially 
interested  in  penmanship  and  encour- 
ages us  to  be  proficient  in  the  art. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the 
1 1th  of  July  of  the  same  ear,  and  it 
was  indeed  a  happy  and  joyous  one. 
Since  then  we  have  been  doing  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  demonstrate 
"business  writing"  of  American  style. 
Last  autumn  two  grand  penmanship 
exhibitions  were  held,  accompanied  by 
those  of  Japanese  writings  and  paint- 
ings and  photos  and  posters,  the  one 
at  the  Otaru  Commercial  School  and 
the  other  at  Hokkai  Commercial 
School. 

From  this  time,  the  name  of  our 
club  has  come  to  be  better  known  to 
the  public.  Sometimes  we  publish  the 
magazine  called  the  "Northern  Pen- 
man" to  make  known  our  works  to  the 
schools  here.  Recently  many  students 
of  the  commercial  as  well  as  middle 
schools  are  desiring  to  study  and  prac- 
tice this  style  of  penmanship  and  there- 
fore teachers  of  these  schools  are  of 
the  opinion  of  adopting  the  pedagogics 
of  American  Penmanship,  what  we 
call,  and  of  abolishing  the  system  of 
old  copy  books  in  their  penmanship 
lessons. 

R.  Iriye. 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 


Arthur  G.  Skeeles 
Horace  G.  Healey 
E.  W.  Bloser    -    -    - 


-----    Editor 

Contributing  Editor 

Business  Manager 
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HELPFUL    WRITING    LESSONS 

By  RENE  GUILLARD 

5247  Jefferson  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Penman,  Banks  Business  College 

YOUR  PRACTICE  WORK  WILL  BE  CORRECTED  if  you  send  it  to  Mr.  Guillard  with  25c.    Send  only  your  best 
efforts — not  all  your  practice. 

TEACHERS  sending  specimens  from  ten  or  more  students  should  remit  10c  for  each  specimen. 


INSTRUCTIONS   FOR   APRIL 

Many    poor    writers    enter    school     months  of  night  school.  This,  however,  secret  of  success  is  constancy  of  pur- 
each    year     with     the    expectation    of     is   impossible.     Short  cuts  to  skill   are  pose." 

transforming  a  miserable  scrawl  into  a     numerous    and    alluring    but    are    alike  Use  good  pens,  good  paper  and  good 

good  legible  hand  in  from  two  to  three     disappointing    and     disastrous.      "The  sense. 


C^   c^yl-e■<:^^-'^^:>J^.-^'<:i^■■7'-''^■'Z^^^ 


Plate  60.     Aim  to  keep  all  minimum  letters  even  in  height.     The  loop  letters  should  be  three  times  as  high  as  the 
minimum  letters. 


Plate  61.     Aim  to  keep  all  down  strokes  on  the  same  slant.     Use  an  easy  arm  movement. 


Are  You  Working  for  a  B.  E.  Penmanship  Certificate? 
Ask  Your  Teacher  About  It 


Plate  62.     The  form  of  C  used  iu  Contentment  is  liked  bj'  many  penmen.     Study  it  for  it  is  easily  made  when 
once  you  have  acquired  the  knack. 


^'-Z^^'^P-'t'C^^^^L^^'-'^^^^Z.-^^'i,..^^ 


Plate  63.     The  first  quotation  contains  much  truth.     Now  is  the   time  for  you  to  learn   to  write  a  good   business 
hand.     The  first  and  second  parts  of  the  W  should  be  the  same  height. 


^l<i^^^^-^^<?'e--^^^:>t5'-?'Z-i!^--2>c<e<^^^ 


77/Z7/V/iJ"Z7// 


Plate  64.     These  are  good  quotations.     Keep  at  it  constantly.     You  will  never  become  a  good  writer  by  following 
a  few  lessons.     It  is  by  intelligent  practice  and  by  doing  much  work  only  that  you  will  succeed. 


^-^        Js^^^^....^^^-€^-y^,^^^,,^;^</  ^^'/^.^^^ 


-'^^^^^L^y^.-^d'tp-i^i.Jyi^^ 
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Plate  65.     Be  sure  you  aim  right  in  your  practice.     Have  a  good  mental  picture  of  what  you  want  to  execute  and 
your  progress  will  be  more  rapid. 


z^<?-^-<:2>^ 


-L/N€OLN 


Plate  66.     Don't  forget  the  position  at  the  desk.    Get  as  much  freedom  and  grace  as  possible  in  your  work.    Grace- 
fulness is  the  chief  charm  of  writing. 

Plate  67.     Study  these  capitals  thoroughly.     I  have  attempted  to  produce  a  model  business  alphabet. 


^^^^^^^^^^.^U..:.^^^-^  %^^J^-^ 


That  the  compliment  paid  here  by   Mr.   A.    M.   Wonncll,  East   High  School,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  is  deserved  is  shown  by  the  lessons  ; 
plates  presented  in  this  issue. 


Standard  business  writing  by  E.  A.  Lupfcr.  Zancrian  College  of  Penmanship,   Columbus,   Ohio. 


C'^l^^'-f^yt'O- 


^t^^L-i-^^-c^-^?-'^^     _--'L-<z>z><x-Z/ 


/^!l-^?>^.-^-^<^V-7^-^>2- ^1^ 


Good  practice  matter  from  H.  B,  Lehman,  St.  Louis,  Ma 


^^^   ^  (^    //"f  ^ 
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C7C_^;;>^>22^ 


ChnMpin/v 


Your  students  who  want  a  B.  E.  Certificate  will  welcome  this  plate  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Champion,  C.  C.  C.  C,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  This 
is  the  work  to  be  written  for  the  Certificate.  Do  your  best  on  it,  and  s  how  it  to  your  teacher.  If  he  thinks  it  is  up  to  the  Certificate  standard, 
send  it  to  us  for  our   verdict. 
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Movement  exercises  have  consider- 
able value  in  training  the  hand  to  exe- 
cute letters.  This  is  especially  true  of 
capital  letters.  All  the  exercises  in  the 
first  copies  should  be  practiced  before 
taking  up  capital  P  and  R. 

Exercises  have  this  limitation:  Their 
value  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
similarity  between  the  movements  used 
in  the  exercises  and  the  movements 
used  in  the  letters.  This  similarity  ex- 
tends not  only  to  form  but  to  speed. 
Therefore,  in  practicing  an  exercise 
preparatory  to  making  a  capital  letter 
it  should  be  practiced  at  the  same  speed 
at  which  the  letter  will  be  made.     Verv 


often  students  write  an  exercise  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  speed  and  then  at- 
tempt to  make  the  letter  very  much 
more  slowly. 

The  best  speed  for  both  exercise 
and  letter  is  usually  found  between 
these  two  extremes.  Slow  down  on 
the  exercise  and  secure  greater  control 
of  the  muscles  in  making  it.  Then 
speed  up  on  the  letter  so  as  to  use  in 
making  the  letter  the  same  movement 
that  you  use  in  the  exercises. 

Another  consideration  in  applying 
exercises  to  letters  is  that  in  exercises 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  practice 
the  motion.     If  the  third  or  fourth  oval 


is  a  good  one,  and  the  following  ovals 
are  also  fair,  the  result  is  fairly  satis- 
factory; but  in  making  a  letter  it  must 
be  done  with  the  first  movement. 

So  another  difference  is  that  exer- 
cises are  usually  made  with  a  free,  con- 
tinuous movement,  while  letters  are 
made  with  a  movement  which  must 
be  controlled  and  stopped  at  certain 
determined  points. 

The  exercises  given  this  month  are 
e.xcellcnt  practice  for  the  letters  that 
follow.  The  letters  themselves  are 
models  which  you  will  find  worthy  of 
study  and  imitation.  See  what  good 
work  vou  can  do  on  them. 


^C^  «^<_  <^1. 


^.^fc. 
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Teacher's  Professional  Edition 


(Supplement) 

Pages  17  to  28,  Inclusive 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  SCHOOLING 

The  difference  between  training  and 
education  may  be  stated  thus:  Train- 
ing tits  the  student  to  do.  Education 
fits  him  to  learn. 

Education  stretches  across  the  brain, 
as  it  were,  threads  of  knowledge  which 
serve  to  catch  and  hold  in  the  mind  the 
facts  which  come  under  our  observa- 
tion, in  our  daily  life,  and  particularly 
in  our  reading. 

If  the  students  has  not  constructed 
this  "seine  of  knowledge"  with  which 
to  arrest  and  hold  facts  as  they  are 
brought  within  his  grasp  then  he  is 
not  really  educated. 

Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  contro- 
versy between  practical  education  and 
cultural  education.  The  first  insists 
that  the  man  or  woman  when  he  leaves 
school  shall  be  able  to  earn  his  way 
and  make  a  living.  The  second  insists 
that  he  be  fitted  to  go  on  learning 
and  developing. 

Both  are  right.  Unless  the  student 
has  the  practical  training  which  will 
enable  him  to  earn  a  living  he  will  be 
a  parasite  on  the  social  structure.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  he  is  born 
rich  or  born  poor,  he  should  "pull  his 
own  weight." 

But  if  he  is  merely  trained  for  a 
particular  job  without  the  equipment 
needed  to  fo  on  learning  he  will  never 
become  the  man  which  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  be.  And  what  avail  is  it  to 
earn  a  living  but  be  cheated  out  of  a 
life? 

Business  colleges  generally  have 
been  successful  in  training  their  stu- 
dents to  do  some  particular  thing. 
They  have  not  usually  given  enough 
attention  to  training  them  to  go  on 
learning  so  that  they  may  develop  into 
really  capable  business  men  and  useful 
citizens. 

There  are  some  studies  which  should 
be  introduced  for  this  very  purpose,  not 
for  the  training  they  give  for  a  par- 
ticular jub.  but  for  the  fact-catching 
network  of  knowledge  they  spread 
through  the  mind.  A  Business  College 
course  of  stud  can  not  be  called  com- 
plete unless  it  has  some  work  of  this 
nature. 


TEACHERS     OF     COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS  WANTED 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington  announces  examinations 
for  a  number  of  subjects  including 
Teachers  of  Commercial  Subjects. 
These   include: 

(a)  General  commercial  subjects — 
business  English,  commercial  arith- 
metic, commercial  geography,  com- 
bined with  either  (b),  (c),  or  (d). 

(b)  Typewriting  and  stenography. 

(c)  Commercial  law  and  bookkeep- 
ing. 

(d)  Commercial  law,  accountancy, 
and   business  administration. 


Graduation  from  a  standard  high 
school  or  equivalent  education,  together 
with  the  completion  of  a  commercial 
course  in  any  of  the  above  combina- 
tion of  subjects,  to  be  evidenced  by  a 
certified  or  photostat  copy  of  the 
diploma  or  certificate  of  graduation 
submitted  with  the  application.  In  ad- 
dition, at  least  one  year  of  successful 
experience  in  teaching  commercial  sub- 
jects along  one  of  the  lines  indicated 
above.  One  year  of  normal  school 
training  or  its  equivalent  in  summer 
normal  terms  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  the  specified  teaching  experience, 
which  may  have  been  acquired  either 
in  regular  school  work  or  in  any  branch 
of  the  rehabilitation  service.  Eeachers 
of  stenography  must  specify  the  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  in  which  they  are 
qualified. 

Salaries  are  $1600  to  $2400  a  year. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for 
form  No.  2118,  stating  the  title  of  the 
examination  desired  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SHAWNEE  SCHOOLS 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  claims  to  be 
the  best  city  of  20,000  population  in 
that  State  in  which  to  live  and  rear  a 
family.  The  judges  of  the  contest, 
which  was  started  by  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Shawnee,  gave  much  weight  to  the 
school  system.  The  city  makes  the 
following  claims  for  its  school  system 
showing  that  the  cities  of  the  West  are 
leading  the  movement  to  make  the 
schools  function  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munitj-.  How  does  the  school  system 
of  your  city  compare  with  that  of 
Shawnee  in  these  particulars? 

Today  Shawnee  possesses  a  school 
plant  worth  more  than  a  million  dollars 
with  a  faculty  of  US  teachers  and  an 
annual  enrollment  of  4,200. 

The  school  system  in  built  around 
ten  main  points.     They  are: 

1.  A  system  of  health  and  physical 
training  measures  and  program  under 
school  direction. 

2.  Management  of  the  play  and 
recreation  periods  of  school  and  plans 
for  making  athletics  a  vital  part  of  the 
whole  school  program. 

3.  Efforts  to  regulate  home  study 
and  school  work  by  means  of  house- 
schedule  arrangements,  i.  e.,  home 
study.  Monday  evening  to  Thursday, 
inclusive. 

4.  A  plan  of  regular  weekly  school 
managed  social  affairs  and  literary 
societies,  dramatics  and  musical  clubs 
and  the  like. 

5.  The  use  of  the  regular  assembly 
periods  for  creating  school  sentiment 
and  for  furthering  programs  for  school 
betterment. 

6.  Plans  for  general  directing  of 
scouting     (Boy    Scouts,     Girl    Scouts, 


Campfire  Girls),  i.  e.,  a  faculty  commis- 
sioner and  Campfire  director. 

7.  Instruction  in  soil  culture,  nor- 
mal training,  household  economy, 
thrift,  saving,  home  industry,  school 
and  home  gardening  and  the  like. 

8.  Measures  for  preventing  pupils 
from  using  tobacco,  attending  question- 
able pleasure  resorts,  from  gambling 
and  similar  excesses. 

9.  Active  parent  -  teacher  associa- 
tions or  the  equivalent  with  free  mem- 
bership and  regular  open  discussion  of 
school  and  home  problems. 

10.  Other  organizations  and  meas- 
ures within  the  school  intended  to  make 
the  school  a  conscious  part  of  the 
community  life  and  a  conscious  contri- 
bution to  its  well-being  and  prosperity. 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  CREDITS 
IN  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

At  a  convention  held  in  Milwaukee 
January  11,  presided  over  bj-  Glen 
Levin  Swigget,  Specialist  in  Commer- 
cial Education,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  regarding  the  above  subject. 
The  recommendation  regarding  Com- 
mercial Courses  in  High  Schools  and 
Business    Colleges    follows: 

That  the  commercial  course  in  sec- 
ondary schools  include  the  three  fol- 
lowing sequences:  English,  Social 
Sciences,  and  Mathematics  and  Science. 
(Commercial  Geograph  may  be  offered 
as  a  part  of  the  Mathematics-Science 
sequence  if  not  presented  in  the  Social 
Science  Group).  That  a  minimum  of 
three  units  be  offered  in  each  of  these 
sequences. 

(NOTE:  One  unit  of  Business  English  may 
be  offered  in  the  EngHsh  sequence.  One  unit 
in  United  States  History  and  Civics  shall  be 
included  in  the  Social  Science  sequence.  Social 
Science  may  include:  Industrial  _  History, 
Commercial  Geography,  Commercial  Law. 
Salesmanship,  and  Economics.  One  unit  in 
Commercial  Arithmetic  may  be  offered  in  the 
Mathematics-Science   sequence.) 

And  further,  that  whenever  elected 
at  least  two  units  must  be  taken  in  any 
one  of  the  following  technique  groups: 
(a)  Accounting,  (b)  Secretarial,  (c) 
Merchandising. 

(NOTE:  In  group  (c)  or  Merchandising, 
at  least  one  unit  must  be  offered  as  prerequi- 
site in  either  Industrial  History  or  Commercial 
Geography  or  one-half  unit  in  each.) 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 
South  Pasadena,  California 


;i,i;ain   ln-aded 

i 


A  Day  Through  Seagirt  Mountains 
At  this  writing,  mid-February,  I  am 
i.uaiii  ln-aded  northward  from  Orange 
Land,  being  just  a 
trifle  in  advance  of  the 
other  wild  fowl.  You 
know  there  are  just 
two  rail  routes  from 
Los  Angeles  to  'Fris- 
co, b  o  t  h  personally 
conducted  by  the 
Southern  Pacific.  One 
leads  through  the  Te- 
hachapi  Pass  and  on 
down  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley; 
the  other  zigzags  through  the  Coast 
Range  and  along  the  seashore.  Last 
year,  I  took  my  annual  northern  flight 
along  the  central  route,  and  told  you 
about  it:  this  time,  I  came  by  the  shore 
route.  Of  course,  one  is  not  compelled 
to  ride  on  Mr.  Huntington's  four-cents- 
a-inile  trains.  If  he  is  traveling  with 
light  impedimenta,  and  is  willing  to 
chance  being  hurled  into  Kingdom 
Come  by  being  skidded  oflf  some  sharp 
turn  of  the  State  Highway,  he  may 
ride  by  either  route  in  one  of  the  big 
Pickwick  auto  stages,  and  make  about 
as  good  time  as  by  train.  But  the  folks 
who  do  this  are  mostly  of  those  who 
prefer  thrills  to  comfort.  Also,  if  he 
has  a  good  sea-going  tummy,  and  does 
not  mind  a  few  hours  of  extra  time,  he 
can  be  ticketed  by  the  water  route  on 
one  of  those  spic-and-span  new  coast 
liners,  the  Harvard  or  the  Yale,  which 
ply  daily  between  San  Pedro  and 
'Frisco.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  taste,  but 
experience  has  taught  me  that  I  can 
see  more  frotn  the  train  windows  than 
I  can  through  the  dust-coated  panes  of 
the  auto  busses  or  among  the  fog 
banks  off  shore. 

For  comfort,  interest  and  scenic 
beauty,  the  five-hundred-mile  shore 
ride  between  the  two  big  towns  of 
California  is,  I  think,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  trip  of  equal  length  in  Amer- 
ica— and  I  have,  in  my  time,  covered 
most  of  them.  You  leave  Los  Angeles 
at  eight  in  the  morning  for  choice,  and 
get  into  San  Francisco  at  ten  forty-five 
at  night.  But  you  can  get  off,  at  say, 
Paso  Roblcs  Hot  Springs  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  go  on  the  next  morning 
at  seven,  and  thus  have  daylight  for  the 
whole  trip.  If  you  will  be  advised  by 
me,  you  will  do  it  that  way. 

This  lovely  jaunt  breaks  itself  into 
three  links.  First  comes  the  hundred 
miles  of  winding  in  and  out  among  the 
picturesque  mountain  valleys  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara.  There 
is  swift  alternation  from  homey  glades 
with  their  vineyards  and  orchards  of 
orange  and  olive,  and  their  smart 
bungalows,  to  wild  and  rugged  steeps 
studded  with  dark  desert  rocks  and 
feathered  with  the  soft  greenery  of 
live  oak  and  cedar,  the  whole  lighted 
up  with   a  sunlight   that   is   of  molten 


gold  and  overhung  with  skies  of  an 
azure  vividness  that  no  painter  would 
dare  put  to  canvass.  After  nosing  our 
way  through  the  mile-long  San  Fer- 
nando tunnel,  there  is  a  pleasing 
thirty-mile  glide  down  into  the  rich 
coastwise  sugar  beet  lands  surround- 
ing Oxnard  and  Ventura,  with  their 
ponderous  adjuncts  of  tractors  and 
beet  crushers.  Agriculture  is  titanic 
work  here,  with  hordes  of  Portuguese 
and  Italians  to  do  the  delving  and 
carrying  and  cantiy  Americans  to  reap 
the  profits,  the  latter  secure  enough, 
even  with  sugar  going  at  five  and  a 
half  the  hundred. 

And  now  comes  a  hundred  miles  of 
wonderful  coastline  beginning  at  Ven- 
tura, a  little  below  Santa  Barbara  and 
ending  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  Most  of 
the  way,  the  route  hugs  the  shore 
closely,  the  train  winding  along  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  so  above  the  surf — just 
high  enough  to  afford  a  clear,  broad 
vista  of  the  gentle  amethyst  sea.  At 
\'entura.  the  oil  town,  scores  of  oil- 
well  derricks  rise  out  of  the  sea,  often 
hundreds  of  yards  from  the  shore. 
Along  the  western  thrust  of  the  shore 
above  and  below  Santa  Barbara,  the 
three  saintly  channel  islands,  San  Mig- 
uel, Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Rosa,  make 
a  breakwater  but  twenty-five  miles  off 
shore,  so  the  sea  is  as  placid  as  a  New 
England  lake,  but  when  we  make  the 
turn  northward,  at  Point  Conception, 
the  long  swells  of  the  Pacific  surge  in 
with  nothing  to  stay  their  course  this 
side  of  Hawaii.  How  pluckily  they 
rise  up  and  charge  the  rugged  cliffs 
like  a  battle  phalanx  of  white-maned 
horses. 

A  half  hour  later  wx  turn  inland 
again,  and  thread  our  way  through  the 
picturesque  hills  that  sentinel  the  beau- 
tiful Santa  Maria  Valley,  rich  in  oil 
wells  and  fat  cattle.  A  few  miles  north, 
we  touch  the  coast  again,  and  then 
leave  it  for  good,  to  be  gladdened  by 
the  glorious  scenery  of  tlic  San  Luis 
Obispo  country,  which  has  its  acme  in 
the  fifteen  hundred  foot  climb  over  the 
divide  to  .Santa   Margarita. 

What  an  odor  of  sanctity  those 
Franciscan  luonks  have  given  to  this 
gentle  land  of  sunshine,  with  their 
"Sans"  and  their  "Santas."  They  must 
have  "had  saints  to  burn,"  even  if  they 
did  not  really  burn  them,  as  they  did 
the  heretics.  Still,  I  am  glad  they  had 
the  tagging  of  these  hills  and  dales  with 
their  soft  Spanish  monikers.  They  arc 
a  lot  better  than  the  Johnsonvilles  and 
Higginsports  and  Hagarstowns  with 
which  our  own  settlers  have  cluttered 
up   the   map. 

How  I  wish  the  many  scores  of  my 
remembered  friends  among  the  EDU- 
CATOR readers  coidd  have  been  with 
me  on  this  blessed  day  of  delights 
along  the  far  western  rim  of  our  loved 
land!     Anyway,  here's  wishing  that  all 


of  you  may  know  the  joy  of  it  somt 
time  in  the  golden  future.  And  her^ 
there  must  be  an  "adios"  to  the  presen' 
meandering,  even  though  there  b^ 
much  to  tell  of  the  last  leg  of  m> 
journey  down  the  lovely  Salinas  Valle\' 
and  over  the  Santa  Cruz  mountain- 
and  thence  along  the  rich  Santa  Clarn 
Valley,  and  on  to  'Frisco  by  way  oti 
Palo  Alto  and  the  west  shore  of  th< 
great  Bay.  Even  now,  my  faithful 
little  Corona  must  go  back  into  its 
case,  for  I  hear  the  dusky  monitor  oi 
our  journey  calling  out  in  the  car 
ahead,  "Third  and  Townsen'  Street 
San  Fr'n'  Cisco;  all  out,  'n  don'  fo'gii 
yo'  baggage!". 


Fools,  Plain     Nobody  appears  to  knov 
and  when  or  where  or  wh; 

Ornamental  or  by  whom  April  1  ha 
been  set  apart  as  thi 
Day  of  Fools.  But  it  must  have  beei 
a  good  while  ago,  probably  numerous 
cctituries  before  Ben  Franklin,  in  1760 
noted  in  his  Poor  Richard's  Almanac 

The   First  of  April,  some  do  say. 

Is  set  apart  as  All  Fools'  Day. 

But  long  before  there  was  such  : 
thing  as  April  1,  the  prevalence  oi 
fools  among  the  tribes  of  men  had  bcei 
generally  recognized.  The  Bible  is  ful 
of  it.  In  the  Proverbe  of  Solomoi 
along,  the  word,  fool,  occurs  sixty 
three  times.  But  it  does  not  appeal 
that  fools,  as  such,  have  ever  come  ii 
for  any  special  denunciation  at  th( 
hands  of  either  the  moralists  or  thi 
philosophers.  The  attitude  is  one  o 
tolerance  rather  than  bitterness.  Thus 
Solomon  observes,  with  an  almost 
humorous  resignation:  "Though  thoi 
shouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  amon^ 
wheat,  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  hit 
foolishness  depart  from  him,"  the 
philosopher  evidently  considering  hi 
case  as  hopeless.  Neither  is  the  fool 
promised  punishment  as  the  wicked 
are,  so  far  as  I  can  find.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  not  even  to  be  insulted  fo) 
his  weakness,  except  at  the  peril  of  th< 
insulter,  for  we  learn  in  Matthew  that 
"whosoever  shall  say  'thou  fool'  shall 
be  in  danger  of  hell  fire." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
word.  fool,  comes  down  to  us  from  the 
Latin  "follis,"  which  means,  literally,  a 
bellows,  or  wind-bag.  There  is  a 
numerous  branch  of  the  order  that 
abundantly  justifies  this  etymology 
There  is  a  larger  tribe,  how-ever,  whose 
mental  texture  appears  to  be  solid 
rather  than  gaseous.  Of  course,  I  re 
fer  to  the  bunch  popularly  known  as 
bonehaeds.  Still  another  aggregatioiv 
have  "beans"  that  are  distinctly 
mushy.  Among  these  are  the  ones  who 
during  the  war.  went  about  singing, 
did  not  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier.' 
Also,  those  who  get  up  petitions  foi 
the  pardon  of  villainous  mnrdercr.s,  oi 
the  ground  tli;it  "these  poor  criminal.' 
are  merely  sick  people  who  should  no 
be  punished."  Probably,  the  mush> 
fool  does  more  harm  than  do  the  windj 
and  honehead  varieties  combined. 

"The   Cost  of  a  Fool"  was  the  titU 

of  a  lecture  delivered  many  years  age 

before   the   Federation   of   Commercia 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 


OUTLINES    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND 

SUPERVISORS 

By    H.   A.    Roush,   Wilmington,    Del., 

High  School 

This  series  will  continue  tiirough  the  year, 
and  will  cover  the  work  in  all  grades.  Mr. 
Roush  is  a  skillful  penman  and  an  experienced 
teacher  of  penmanship.  His  suggestions  for 
teaching  penmanship  will,  we  are  sure,  be  of 
interest  to  supervisors  and  teachers  everywhere. 

Movement:  The  arm  should  rest  on 
the  desk  on  the  muscle  in  front  of  the 
elbow.  The  last  two  fingers  should  be 
bent  slightly  backward  under  the  hand 
to  form  a  gliding  rest.  The  wrist  and 
side  of  the  hand  must  not  touch  the 
paper.  In  this  position  the  movement 
will  come  from  the  shoulder  and  upper 
arm.  The  rolling  and  push-pull  move- 
ments are  made  possible  by  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  skin  over  the  forearm  muscle. 
The  joint  at  the  elbow  allows  the  hinge 
motion.  A  slight  finger  motion  is  per- 
missible provided  the  arm  and  last  two 
fingers  are  moving  freely.  The  pen- 
holder should  be  held  loosely  in  the 
hand  and  all  the  muscles  should  be  re- 
laxed. The  movement  should  be 
smooth  and  easy,  and  the  touch  uni- 
form and  light.  In  addition  to  the  shift- 
ing of  the  paper  which  was  explained 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  arm 
should  be  re-adjusted  when  the  move- 
ment begins  to  cramp.  This  should  be 
done  between  words.  The  clothing  of 
the  arm  should  be  loose. 

Speed  or  Rhythm:  Correct  speed  or 
rhythm  combined  with  a  steady  and 
easy  flowing  muscular  movement,  and 
a  light  touch,  will  produce  lines  that 
are  smooth  and  firm,  light  and  grace- 
ful, also  a  reasonable  amount  of  writing 
in  a  given  time.  At  first  the  writing 
may  not  be  graceful  and  the  forms  will 
be  irregular,  due  to  lack  of  control,  but 
this  will  disappear  after  proper  and 
sufficient  practice.  Excessive  speed, 
even  after  lack  of  control  has  beeti 
overcome,  will  result  in  irregular  and 
scrawly  writing,  while  a  speed  which  is 
too  slow  will  cause  the  writing  to  lack 
smoothness  and  appear  weak  and 
shaky.  All  the  forms  are  thus  affected 
by  the  amount  of  speed  which  is  used, 
as  well  as  by  the  kind  of  movement  em- 
ployed. Correct  Position,  good  Move- 
ment and  proper  Speed,  combined  with 
sufficient  and  intelligent  practice  will 
conserve  Health  and  produce  both  a 
good  Quality  and  Quantity  of  writing 
with  Ease  and  Endurance.  The  method 
of  timing  the  pupils  has  been  explained 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  on  Speed 
or  Rhythm.  Count  the  letters  in  the 
article,  marking  over  each  letter  its 
number.  The  number  of  letters  writ- 
ten by  the  pupil  can  quickly  be  deter- 
mined by  comparison.  Divide  the  num- 
ber of  letters  that  have  been  written 
by  the  number  of  minutes  consumed  in 
writing  and  you  will  obtain  the  number 


of  letters  writteti  in  one  minute.  Con- 
sult the  chart  for  the  speed  standard 
for  the  required  grade.  Divide  the 
number  of  letters  written  per  minute 
by  the  standard  and  the  result  will  be 
tfie  speed  expressed  in  percent. 

If  the  pupil  writes  more  than  the 
standard,  do  not  allow  more  than 
100%. 


THE   NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  PENMANSHIP  SUPER- 
VISORS 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  April  25,  26, 
27,  1922 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Benton 

Tuesday,  9:00  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome — Supt.  F.  A.  Jen- 
sen, Benton  Harbor. 

Response — E.  G.  Miller,  Pittsburgh. 

President's  Address  —  Laura  Jane 
Breckenridge,  Supervisor,  Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Reports — Secretary,  etc. 

Uses  of  Measuring  Scales  in  Hand- 
writing— H.  C.  Walker,  Supervisor, 
St.  Louis. 

Supervisor  and  Teacher  Training  —  A. 
G.  Skeeles,  Editor,  Business  Educa- 
tor,   Columbus. 

Tuesday,  P.  M. 

Visit  Schools,  Benton  Harbor. 

Wednesday  26,  9:00  A.   M. 

Penmanship  as  a  High  School  Job — A. 
N.  Carmine,  Longwood  Commerce 
High,  Cleveland. 

Optimism  versus  Pessimism  in  Super- 
vising Writing — Ella  M.  Hcndrick- 
son.  Supervisor,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Rural  School  Supervision — J.  H.  Bach- 
tenkircher,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Business  Session. 

Wednesday  (26)   P.   M. 

Visit  Schools  of  St.  Joseph. 

Thursday,  9:00  A.  M. 

Development  of  Rhythm  and  Fluency 
in  Handwriting — Tom  Sawyier,  Di- 
rector Handwriting  Instruction,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Testing  Handwriting — Lenna  M.  Ro- 
vick,  Muskegon,  Michigan. 

Primary  Methods  —  Lena  A.  Shaw, 
Supervisor,   Detroit. 


MARSHALL 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

Educators  by  that  hirsute  and  rugged 
old  Welsh  preacher,  Jenkyn  Lloyd 
Jones,  of  Chicago.  I  recall  that  the 
lecturer    went    far    afield    and    flushed 


many  types  of  the  bird  he  was  gunning 
for.  In  fact,  there  were  not  many  of 
us  in  the  audience  who  did  not  get  our 
hides  stung  with  some  of  his  stray 
bird-shot.  This  was  inevitable,  for  he 
included  in  his  category  of  fools  all 
people  who  habitually  do  things  with- 
out considering  consequences,  or  delib- 
erately do  things  that  they  cannot  jus- 
tify on  grounds  of  their  own  or  others' 
welfare.  There  are  not  many  of  us 
who  are  not  in  that  categroy  at  least 
part  of  the  time. 

But  one  gets  on  ticklish  ground 
wfien  he  undertakes  to  point  out  the 
things  the  doing  of  which,  make  people 
fools.  I  remember  that  there  were 
some  glum  and  indignant  looks  among 
his  auditors,  when  the  blunt  old  pastor 
of  Lincoln  Temple  classed  all  of  them 
as  fools  who  "burned  up  good  money 
and  their  nervous  systems  as  well  by 
saturating  themselves  with  tobacco 
smoke."  If  a  man  were  to  go  out  on 
the  street  and  say  "thou  fool"  to  every 
man  he  saw  doing  that,  he  would  prob- 
ably be  in  danger  of  something  more 
immediate,  if  not  so  severe  as,  hell . 
fire.  Also,  he  would  deserve  what  he 
got.  But,  after  all,  is  there  any  man 
who  will  rise  up  and  justify  the  to- 
bacco habit  and  advise  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  to  acquire  it?  Let  our 
smokers  make  the  application. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
none  of  us  to  set  ourselves  up  as  ex- 
perts in  the  matter  of  picking  out 
fools.  Solomon,  the  world's  champion 
wisacre,  tried  this,  and  with  what  re- 
sult? Why,  he  simply  drew  the  spot- 
light to  himself  as  a  man  who  had  no 
more  sense  than  to  marry  more  than 
one  hundred  wives.  Something  like 
that  is  likely  to  happen  to  any  of  us 
who  set  out  to  show  up  the  foolishness 
of  our  neighbors.  Besides,  there  are 
worse  things  than  being  a  fool.  I  am 
afraid  most  of  us  would  choose  a  fool 
for  either  a  friend  or  life-mate,  rather 
than  one  of  these  steel-nerved  persons 
who  is  so  everlastingly  cool-blooded 
and  wise  that  he  never  does  a  foolish 
thing.  Maybe  it  is  because  fools  gen- 
erally are  often  so  provokingly  lovable, 
that  the  world  has  dealt  so  tenderly 
with  them.  That,  and  because,  as 
everybody  knows  through  his  own  in- 
most experience,  that  a  fool  cannot 
really  help  himself,  as  he  "was  made 
that  way."  It  will  be  recalled  that  on 
a  certain  occasion  Mark  Twain  was  a 
guest  at  a  dinner  of  staid  New 
Englanders  of  the  strictest  Brahminic 
caste,  and  behaved  with  such  unseemly 
foolishness  that  he  was  later  castigated 
by  one  of  them  in  the  public  prints, 
and  denounced  as  an  "unmittigated 
fool."  Mark  apologized  with  all  humil- 
ity, admitted-  frankly  that  he  was  a 
fool,  but  at  the  same  time  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  he  was  "God's  fool" 
and  therefore  to  be  borne  with  in 
kindness. 

Perhaps  we  may  justly  sum  up  the 
whole  matter  in  Lincolnian  phrase: 
Some  of  us  are  fools  all  the  time;  all 
of  us  are  fools  some  of  the  time,  but 
(fortunately  for  our  poor  humanity) 
not  all  the  world  is  foolish  all  the 
time. 
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A  Better  Type  of  Contest  in 
Typewriting 

By  C.  E.  BIRCH,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


To  avoid  misunderstandings,  let  it 
be  understood  that  the  speaker  recog- 
nizes that  the  influence  of  the  Inter- 
national contests  has  raised  our  stand- 
ard of  speed  wonderfully.  The  thing 
that  is  troubling  teachers  now  is  that 
the  standard  of  accuracy  has  not  been 
raised   correspondingly. 

The  principal  objection,  I  find,  to 
the  use  of  the  international  rules, 
which  govern  the  professional  con- 
tests, is  that  the  idea  of  speed  becomes 
paramount.  All  that  is  said  of  accur- 
acy is  that  an  error  will  bring  down  a 
punishment  in  the  form  of  a  ten-word 
penalty  on  the  head  of  the  perpetrator. 
In  too  many  cases  this  does  not  sug- 
gest the  need  of  accuracy,  but  rather 
.  the  need  of  greater  speed  to  make  up 
in  gross  words  for  the  penalty.  Manv 
a  beginner,  conscious  of  having  made 
an  error,  will  endeavor  to  write  faster 
in  order  to  regain  the  lost  ground.  The 
effect  on  the  average  student  is  to 
make  him  think  that  errors  will  not 
particularly  hurt  his  chances  if  he  can 
but  pile  up  enough  gross  words.  Speed 
thus  becomes  a  fetish — or  a  sort  of 
mania. 

Probably  907o  of  the  work  done  in 
contests  held  for  students  is  not  fit  to 
sign  and  mail.  As  a  commercial  pro>- 
duct  it  has  no  value  whatever.  As  a 
pedagogical  product  it  is  worse  than 
valueless— a  wholly  negative  and  in- 
jurious performance.  To  be  convinced, 
examine  closely  the  work  done  in  one 
of  these  contests.  You  will  find  some 
that,  even  with  the  low  penalty  of 
ten  words  for  each  error,  have  come 
out  "in  the  hole,"  and  with  a  rating  of 
less  than  zero.  Very  few,  if  any,  of 
the  papers  written  would  be  suffi- 
ciently neat  or  accurate  to  be  used 
for  anything  except  to  be  graded  in 
competition  for  a  prize  or  a  champion- 
ship. 

This  leads  to  a  short  digression  to 
speak  of  the  penalty  of  ten  words. 
What  scientific  reason  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  justify  it?  Is  it  presumed 
that  the  writer  could,  in  the  interval 
required  to  write  ten  words,  make  an 
erasure  and  a  correction?  Obviously 
not.  Miss  Friedman  has  given  many 
demonstrations  to  show  how  many 
words  she  might  have  written  while 
an  error  was  being  corrected.  Her 
average  is  from  20  to  30  words.  It 
may  be  urged  that  she  wrote  at  an 
unusually  rapid  rate  in  making  her 
demonstrations.  Admitted,  but  she 
also  made  her  erasures  with  lightning- 
like despatch.  The  latter  compensated 
for  the  former.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  even  in  the  professional  contests 
the  penalty  is  entirely  too  small.  Why 
not  make  it  2.5  or  .lO  words?  Records 
made  under  such  conditions  would  be 
more  truthful,  for  what  does  it  profit 
to  write  100  or  more  words  in  a  min- 


ute if  two  or  more  of  the  words  are 

bungled?  What  does  125  net  words 
mean,  anyway?  It  may  mean  much, 
but  often  means  less.  With  a  higher 
penalty,  this  criticism  could  not  be 
made.  I  doubt  whether  the  record 
would  be  lowered  materially,  if  at  all, 
for  the  new  standard  would  bring 
about  new  standards  of  accuracy  in 
the   preparatory   practice. 

Returning  to  the  assertion  regarding 
the  bad  pedagogy  involved  in  contests 
rated  by  the  international  rules,  let  us 
apply  the  principles  of  psychology  to 
the  situation,  or  if  you  chance  to  be 
one  of  those  who  see  nothing  in 
psychology,  let  us  apply  the  principles 
of  common  horse  sense.  However,  the 
principles  which  will  be  quoted  are  so 
plain  and  are  so  universally  borne  out 
by  experience,  they  will  be  accepted 
quite  readily  by  all. 

Let  us  examine  two  of  the  rules  for 
habit  formation  given  by  the  late  Pro 
lessor  William  James: 

1.  "Never  suffer  an  exception  to 
occur  till  the  new  habit  is  securely 
rooted  in  your  life.  Each  lapse  is  like 
the  letting  fall  of  a  ball  of  string  which 
one  is  carefully  winding  up;  a  single 
slip  undoes  more  than  a  great  many 
turns  will  wind  up  again." 

Let  us  paraphrase  his  comment  to 
fit  the  situation  we  are  discussing.  A 
student  is  working  on  some  sentence 
or  exercise.  He  says  he  is  "only 
practicing."  In  an  effort  to  write  at  a 
rate  of  speed  for  which  he  has  laid  no 
adequate  foundation,  he  permits  him- 
self to  write  carelessly.  Each  wrong 
character  he  strikes  is  like  the  letting 
fall  of  a  ball  of  string  which  one  is 
winding  up;  a  single  wrong  stroke  un- 
does more  than  a  great  many  correct 
writings   will   overcome. 

Habit  is  a  peculiar  thing.  When  we 
have  suffered  a  lapse  to  occur,  that 
one  act  is  definitely  registered  in  the 
cell  construction  of  muscle,  nerve,  and 
brain  tissues.  We  can  not  demonstrate 
this  under  a  microscope,  yet  we  know 
from  experience  that  it  is  a  fact.  No 
one  can  say  with  authority  how  many 
times  one  must  write  a  word  or  phrase 
correctly  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
single  lapse.  I  am  sure  that  one  hun- 
dred times  will  not  wipe  out  entirely 
the  tendency  of  the  error  to  recur; 
I  am  not  sure  that  one  thousand 
times  will  do  it.  But,  fortunately,  we 
may  be  sure  that  faithful,  accurate 
practice,  under  right  conditions,  will 
so  minimize  the  likelihood  of  its  repe- 
tition that  for  all  practical  purposes 
we  may  say  the  lapse  has  been  ren- 
dered null  and  void.  But  if  the  incor- 
rect writing  has  been  persisted  in  long 
enough  to  be  classes  as  a  habit,  who 
can  undertake  to  say  when  the  path 
furrowed  in  the  cell  structures  will  be 
erased? 


Biology  teaches  us  that  we  have  th 
cell  construction.  It  teaches  us  tha 
these  cells  are  capable  of  being  modi 
fied  by  mental  and  motor  acts.  Whei 
we  set  out  to  acquire  a  certain  skill 
we  first  conceive  of  the  acts  neces 
sary,  then  attempt  to  perform  them 
We  are  at  first  usually  very  slow  ant 
very  clumsy.  We  have  to  think  am 
to  feel  our  way  through.  By  degree: 
we  find  ourselves  doing  the  thing 
more  smoothly;  we  have  begun  t( 
establish  a  new  habit  or  a  new  set  6 
habits.  Habit  is  established  by  modi 
fying  or  changing  the  construction 
the  cells  so  that  they  will  respond  b 
the  new  demand.  Every  thought 
feeling,  motion,  or  act  in  connectioi 
with  this  learning  and  practice  regis 
ters  in  the  cells  involved  in  the  per 
formance.  The  "path"  which  thej 
make  is  not  visible  like  the  indenta- 
tions made  by  sound  waves  on  th» 
surface  of  a  phonographic  record,  yel 
we  can  not  doubt  that  the  impressions 
have  been  made.  If  we  practice  care- 
lessly, we  make  that  kind  of  a  record 
If  we  afterward  practice  the  samt 
thing  with  great  care,  we  shall  have 
for  a  time  a  condition  which  may  bf 
likened  to  the  result  you  would  get  by 
dictating  two  records  on  a  phono- 
graphic cylinder.  It's  hard  to  tell  just 
what  will  come  out  in  the  reproduc- 
tion. So  it  is  with  our  writing:  li 
we  have  erred,  we  do  not  know  just 
when  our  reflexes  will  come  across  the 
old  record  and  bring  it  forth  to  cans 
our  discomfiture  and  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  observing  the  laws  of 
learning. 

2.  The  second  rule  to  which  yoiw 
attention  is  invited  is:  "Seize  the  very 
first  opportunity  to  act  on  every  reso- 
lution you  make,  and  on  every  emo- 
tional prompting  you  may  experience 
in  the  direction  of  habits  you  may  as- 
pire to  gain.  It  is  not  in  the  moment 
of  their  forming  but  in  the  moment  of 
their  producing  motor  effects,  that  re- 
solves and  aspiration  communicate  the 
new  'set'  to  the  brain." 

This  presupposes  that  a  resolution 
has  been  formed.  The  student  must 
first  say,  and  say  it  with  determina- 
tion, with  a  great  longing  to  make  it 
come  true,  "I  will  not  make  an  error 
in  the  performance  of  this  piece  of 
work."  Most  students  practice  with- 
out any  such  resolution.  How,  then, 
can  habits  of  accurate  writing  follow 
their  practice?  Manifestly,  if  Profes- 
sor James  was  right,  they  never  can 
follow. 

Of  course,  no  amount  of  resolution 
will  absolutely  guarantee  that  an  error 
will  not  be  committed.  But  a  strong 
desire  and  a  resolution  to  persevere 
toward  the  goal  of  perfection  will 
carry  the  student  further  toward  it 
than  any  amount  of  mere  speeding. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  topic 
in  hand.  Writing  in  a  contest  with 
the  thought  that  errors  may  be  com- 
mitted and  condoned  is  bad  psychol- 
ogy, bad  pedagogy,  bad  teaching  from 
every  point  of  view  except,  perhaps, 
that  of  gaining  a  certain  fallacious 
dexterity.  When  we  say  to  a  student, 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Advertising  a  Business  College 


By  HARRY  S.  BASFORD, 

I  Manager  of  the  National  Advertising  Service  Co 
1424  La^vrence  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 


No,  4,    Newspaper  and  Publication 
Advertising 

Probably  every  medium  for  adver- 
tising that  could  possibly  be  considered 
has  been  used  by  the  business  colleges 
of  this  country.  The  list  of  different 
forms  in  which  advertising  may  be 
done  is  a  long  one  and  ranges  all  the 
way  from  those  questionable  mediums 
whose  expense  might  better  be  charged 
to  charities  or  donations  up  to  such 
thoroughly  legitimate  mediums  as 
newspapers  and  other  publications. 

Newspapers,  magazines  and  other 
periodicals  are  in  a  publicity  class  by 
themselves,  and  any  business  man  who 
has  something  to  sell  to  people  living 
in  his  own  town  and  vicinity  can  usu- 
ally use  the  local  newspapers  to  profit- 
able advantage.  This  statement  applies 
with  particular  force  to  business  col- 
lege advertising,  1  believe.  A  business 
college  has  no  regular  customers  who 
daily  or  frequently  buy  over  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time.  Students  usually 
take  one  course  and  one  only,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  school  to 
continue  advertising  to  interest  the  ris- 
ing generation  in  a  commercial  educa- 
tion at  the  time  in  the  lives  of  these 
young  people  when  they  are  most  likely 
to  be  interested. 

I  recently  heard  Judge  Lindsay,  the 
famous  juvenile  court  judge  of  Denver, 
say  that  fortunatelj'  young  people  do 
not  generally  read  the  newspapers.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  take  issue  with  the 
judge  on  this  point  to  prove  that  local 
newspapers  are  good  advertising  med- 
iums for  business  colleges.  If  the 
young  people  don't  read  the  papers, 
their  parents  and  guardians  usually  do, 
and  in  most  cases  these  parents  and 
guardians  assist  greatly  in  making  any 
decisions  regarding  the  education  of 
those  young  people  under  their  care. 

There  is  another  angle  about  news- 
paper advertising  which  has  a  particu- 
lar bearing  upon  business  college  pub- 
licity. It  is  what  is  commonly  called 
"Goodwill."  Newspaper  advertising  is 
supposed  to  help  make  sales  and  create 
goodwill  for  the  advertisers.  Often  the 
goodwill  is  not  considered  of  much 
value  unless  the  sales  are  also  forth- 
coming, but  in  the  case  of  the  business 
college,  facing  the  peculiar  situation  of 
having  practically  no  regular  patrons, 
the  matter  of  the  goodwill  of  the  stu- 
dents, alumni,  and  the  public  becomes 
increasingly  important.  Newspaper 
advertsiing  can  do  much  to  create  a 
favorable  reputation  for  any  school,  in 
addition  to  bringing  mnay  new  inquir- 
ies, both  in  person  and  by  mail,  to  the 
school. 

I  believe  that  every  school  man  will 
admit  that  I  have  proved  a  good  case 
for  local  newspapers  as  mediums  for 
their  advertising.  But  it  is  not  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  an  ad  will  be  a 
profitable  investment  instead  of  a  waste 


of  money,  because  it  is  placed  in  a  good 
newspaper.  Fully  50%  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  ad  depends  upon  the  ad  itself. 
The  successful  newspaper  ad  must  be 
so  designed  or  built  to  attract  atten- 
tion, hold  the  interest  and  induce  action 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  It  should 
therefore  be  the  aim  of  the  advertising 
manager  or  school  man  preparing  ads 
for  a  business  college  to  secure  the 
maximum  results  along  these  three 
lines  in  the  space  to  be  used. 

I   have  seen   newspaper  ads  ranging 
in   size   from   a  two  line   classified   ad- 


WHY  SHOULD  TAKE 

*y^      COURSE- 
C3     /  ~ 


Because  you  can 
qualify  for  a  well 
paid  office  position 
much  quicker  and 
at  less  expense  than 
you  can  prepare  for 
one  of  theprof  essions 


Name  and  address  of  school 
printed  here. 

A  good  example  of  the  serial  ad  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  con- 
tinued from  day  to  day.  The  copy  on 
the  other  five  ads  of  this  series  read 
as  follows: 

No.  2.  Because  there  is  a  constant 
and  active  demand  for  our  graduates 
to  fill  well  paid  business  positions. 

No.  3.  Because  larger  salaries  than 
ever  before  are  now  paid  to  students 
who  complete  our  courses. 

No.  4.  Because  the  time  and  money 
invested  in  a  business  course  will  come 
back  to  you  many  fold  —  a  safe  and 
sure  investment. 

No.  5.  Because  this  is  the  best  way 
to  prepare  for  a  Civil  Service  Exami- 
nation, for  appointment  to  a  govern- 
ment position. 

No.  6.  Because  it  offers  you  the 
necessary  practical  training  for  an 
office  position  if  you  want  to  start  at 
a  good  salary. 


vertisement  up  to  a  full  page.  There 
is  no  fixed  rule  for  determining  the 
size  ad  which  will  pay  you  best,  but  in 
a  general  way,  I  can  say  from  exper- 
ience that  the  best  size  for  an  ad  in  a 
daily  newspaper  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween a  space  of  three  inch,  single  col- 
umn, and  one  of  ten  inch,  double  col- 
umn. Individual  circumstances  would 
determine  just  where  between  these 
limits  lies  the  size  which  would  be  best 
suited  to  any  particular  campaign.  If 
you  want  to  emphasize  some  import- 
ant fact  about  your  school  in  a  cam- 
paign lasting  only  a  short  time  you 
coud  well  use  liberal  space.  If,  how- 
ever, you  are  running  a  series  of  ads 
like  the  one  illustrated  in  connection 
with  this  article,  entitled  "Six  Logical 
Reasons  Why  You  Should  Take  a 
Commercial  Course,"  you  could  use  a 
small  space,  relying  upon  the  contin- 
uity fo  the  ads  to  sustain  the  interest 
of  the  readers. 

Most  schools  advertise  in  newspapers 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  just  be- 
fore the  opening  of  a  term  for  instance, 
and  these  ads  should  be  made  as  at- 
tractive and  forceful  as  possible.  Good 
snappy  illustrations  help  to  make  such 
advertising  bring  satisfactory  results, 
and  the  element  of  personal  interest  is 
the  one  most  likely  to  succeed. 

The  object  of  all  newspaper  advertis- 
ing is  to  get  in  touch  with  young  peo- 
ple of  school  age  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  a  commercial  course.  The  in- 
quiries come  in  the  form  of  letters  or 
personal  visits  to  the  school,  and  it  is 
extremely  important  to  keep  an  accur- 
ate record  of  all  such  returns.  By  en- 
tering each  inquiry  on  a  card  with  the 
date  and  such  information  as  may  be 
useful  in  following  up  the  prsopect,  it 
is  then  very  easy  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  the  advertising  per  inquiry.  Carry- 
ing the  matter  a  little  further,  the  cost 
of  the  davertising  per  enrollment  can 
be  easily  figured  and  future  advertising 
appropriations  based  upon  the  informa- 
tion thus  gathered. 

News  Items 

There  is  a  form  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising that  enters  quite  largely  into  the 
publicity  of  many  schools,  particularly 
those  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 
This  is  the  readers  or  items  of  semi- 
news  value,  regarding  the  school,  its 
students  and  graduates.  These  reader 
items  often  read  somewhat  as  follows: 

"Ella  Young,  who  has  just 
completed  a  commercial  course  at 
the  Modern  Business  College  of 
this  city,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
stenographer  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  will  enter  upon  her 
new  duties  ne.xt  Monday." 

Such  an  item  would  not  be  of  much 
interest  in  a  large  city,  but  in  the  smal- 
ler towns  people  like  to  read  about  the 
personal  aflairs  of  their  fellow-towns- 
people, and  publishers  of  papers  in 
these  towns  v/ill  often  print  such  items 
without  charge.  Even  if  the  item  is 
charged  for  at  the  regular  advertising 
rates,  it  has  a  value  to  the  school,  and 
thsi  is  quite  a  popular  form  of  publicity. 
It  owes  its  success  fo  the  fact  that  it 
is   personal.     Ella  Young  is  probably 
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known  by  several  hundred  people  in 
her  own  town,  and  all  of  them  will  be 
glad  to  read  of  her  success  in  securing 
a  position  so  soon  after  leaving  school. 
The  inference  is  that  the  training  must 
be  good  or  Ella  would  not  be  so  quick- 
ly successful,  and  people  who  read  such 
news  items  begin  to  recommend  the 
school  or  to  send  their  own  children 
for  commercial  training. 

Some  schools  publish  a  small  paper, 
or  house  organ  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  stu- 
dents' publication  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  student  body,  but  properly  cen- 
sored by  the  school  management.  Both 
of  these  mediums  are  excellent  for  ad- 
vertising, and  the  school  paper  can  be 
made  the  vehicle  to  convey  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  the  school  in  an 
economical  way,  compared  with  buying 
an  equal  amount  of  space  in  a  daily 
paper.  If  the  students  publish  a  paper, 
the  school  should  be  a  liberal  buyer  of 
space  in  it.  The  students'  paper  is 
usually  sent  to  the  alumni  and  to 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  your  pres- 
ent students.  The  school  can  usually 
arrange,  however,  to  have  extra  copies 
printed  and  distributed  to  prospects  on 
the  regular  school  mailing  list.  A 
school  paper  represents  the  policy  and 
school  life  of  the  student  body  and  can 
be  made  a  very  potent  force  in  popu- 
larizing the  school. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  newspaper 
publicity  for  business  colegcs  but  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  much  money 
may  be  squandered  in  newspaper  space. 
It  is  therefore  a  subject  demanding  not 
only  careful  attention  but  experience, 
if  it  is  to  be  made  to  pay.  It  costs 
money,  often  in  large  quantities,  to  ex- 
periment with  advertising,  and  the 
school  man  who  must  frankly  admit 
to  himself  that  he  is  lacking  in  exper- 
ience, will  do  well  to  secure  the  help 
of  some  one  who  has  had.  and  who  is 
competent  to  advise  him  wisely. 


An  Office  Position 


With  a  good  salary,  is  ready  for  you  when  you 
complete  a  commercial  course  at  this  efficient 
school.  Graduates  make  good  and  advance 
rapidly. 

Thorough  courses  ^  in  Stenography,  Book- 
keeping and  Accounting,  Secretarial  work  and 
Teachers*  Training.  We  also  help  you  to  get 
the  desired  position  when  qualified,  so  as  to 
realize  cash  dividends  on  your  education.  Enter 
any  time;  day  and  evening  classes.  If  you  can't 
come  to  the  school,  our  Home  Stu<ly  Depart- 
ment brings  the  school  to  you. 

Write  today  for  full  information  about  pre- 
paring for  an  office  position.  Address  the 
president. 

Name  and  Address  of  school. 


This  is  the  sort  of  ad  that  is  used 
successfully  in  out-of-town  newspapers, 
to  bring  inquiries  from  non-resident 
prospects.  Although  using  only  a 
small  space,  the  reverse  heading  with 
white  lettering  attracts  the  maximum 
amount  of  attention.  In  preparing  a 
small  space  ad,  the  value  of  every  word 
should  be  weighed  and  all  unnecessary 
words  eliminated. 


BIRCH 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

"If  you  make  an  eror  (.and  that  in- 
variably means  when  you  make  an 
error),  you  will  be  penalized  ten 
words,"  you  have  made  a  direct  sug- 
gestion of  error. 

Suggestion,  too,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  things  in  the  world.  Suggest 
to  a  contestant  "You  may  make  a 
number  of  errors,  but  if  you  have 
enough  gross  words  you  may  still  be 
declared  the  winner"  and  I  say  to  you 
that  you  will  surely  get  the  errors. 
Give  the  student  leave  to  make  errors 
— press  the  button  of  suggestion — and 
he  "will  do  the  rest."  The  psycholo- 
gist of  old  said:  "Whatsoever  a  man 
soeth,  that  shall  be  also  reap."  Errors 
are  like  weeds,  w^e  get  a  bumper  crop 
without  scattering  any  extra  seed. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  we  can  elim- 
inate entirely  all  suggestion  of  error 
or  all  reference  to  it,  but  we  can  do 
much  to  set  up  a  better  suggestion — 
that  of  complete  accuracy.  One  of  the 
first  things  we  can  and  should  do — 
I  say  it  with  all  the  conviction  and 
earnestness  that  I  possess — is  to  sub- 
stitute a  better  type  of  contest  and 
quit  encouraging  undeveloped  writers 
to  compete  with  speed  the  paramount 
goal. 

In  order  that  this  discussion  shall 
not  be  entirely  made  up  of  destructive 
criticism,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  present  some  workable  plans  for 
conducting  contests  in   schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  the 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  interest 
a  few  of  our  leading  psychologists  in 
this  subject  with  a  view  to  improving 
our  pedagogy.  Judd,  in  his  Psychol- 
ogy of  High-School  Subjects,  says: 
"If  one  reads  the  literature  of  type- 
writing, for  example,  he  finds  that 
there  is  very  little  discussion  of  the 
reason  why  a  certain  position  of  the 
hand  or  a  certain  course  of  training 
is  economical." 

It  is  true  we  have  had  but  little 
help  from  the  psychological  laborator- 
ies of  our  great  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. I.  for  one,  believe  that  they  may 
throw  much  light  or.  oiir  prolileius  If 
we  can  have  a  nuniher  of  comoetent 
investigators  and  educators  working 
on  this  problem  for  a  few  years,  I 
venture  to  predict  that  we  shall  soon 
revolutionise  our  -.'ethods  of  teaching 
this  extremelv  valuable  and  pr.Tctical 
art. 

Proposed  Types  of  Contest 

1.  Ability  to  write  accurately  for  a 
sustained  period  of  time. 

By  means  of  class  rceords  or  uther- 
wise,  determine  the  rate  of  speed 
which  each  member  can  write  con- 
sistently. Divide  the  writers  into  the 
following  classes: 

Class  A — Those  who  can  write  'M 
words  per  minute  or  more. 

Class  R — Those  who  can  write  40 
to  ."iO  words  per  minute. 

Class  C — Those  who  can  write  30 
to  -10  wxjrds  per  minute. 

Class  D — Those  who  can  write  20 
lo  30  words  per  minut«. 


Class  E — Those  who  can  write  If 
to  20  words  per  minute.  ] 

Classes  D  and  E  should  be  furnished 
very  simple  matter.  At  a  given  signaB 
let  each  participant  begin  writing  and 
continue  until  an  error  is  made.  The 
writer  who  is  able  to  hold  out  longest 
without  an  error  shall  be  declared  the 
winner,  regardless  of  the  class.  Winj 
ners  in  each  class  may  then  be  deter} 
mined.  If  any  write  above  or  below 
their  class,  transfer  to  the  propel 
class.  I 

2.  To  determine  highest  accurate 
spee^i  for  a  given  period.  1 

Divide  into  classes  as  before.  Us« 
similar  material.  Participants  are  td 
write  for  an  agreed  time — .5,  10.  or  IS 
minutes.  If  an  error  is  made  by  an* 
writer,  he  must  begin  again.  Whel 
the  time  is  up,  only  work  which  is  ifl 
progress  at  the  signal  and  which  i| 
free  from  error  can  be  considered;' 
The  one  producing  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  words  in  any  given  class  is  the 
winner  in  that  class.  Those  averaging 
less  than  10  words  per  minute  should 
be  declared  disqualified  (i.  e.,  not  to 
be      considered      in      this      particular 


record). 


DUFF'S    COLLEGE    BUYS    NEA«' 
HOME 

According  to  a  clippiiig  from  tb : 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  of  Februar  ■ 
21.  Duff's  College,  the  oldest  busines' ; 
college  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
P.  S.  Spangler  has  been  the  energetic 
principal  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
consolidated  with  the  Iron  City  Coir 
lege  and  Martin's  Business  School,  two 
other  long-established  business  col- 
leges. The  new  institution  will  occupy 
its  own  building,  having  just  bought  an 
addition  at  a  cost  of  $125,000,  which 
will  be  remodeled  as  part  of  the  greate; 
school. 

This  will  provide  space  for  an  audi, 
torium,  students'  lunch  room,  and  othet 
facilities  which  will  add  to  the  attract 
tiveness  of  the  school.  Two  old  resi* 
dencc  buildings  on  the  ground  that  haS 
been  purchased  will  be  used  for  library, 
commercial  museum,  teachers'  office* 
executive  offices,  rest  rooms,  etc. 

The  present  corps  of  teachers  at 
Duff's  College  will  be  continued  in  th^ 
new  school.  Mr.  S.  E.  Bowman,  Prini 
cipal  and  Manager  of  Iron  City  Coi. 
lege,  will  be  treasurer  and  assistaiu 
manager  in  the  new  organization,  anq 
Miss  Helen  Faris,  who  has  been  witj 
the  Martin  School  for  many  years,  wiU 
be  Superintendent  of  the  Shorthan4 
Department. 

The  possession  of  the  new  property 
will  be  gained  on  May  1,  an<l  the  coa 
tractors  promise   that   the  college  w: 
be  in  its  new  quarters  by  August  1. 

In  the  enlarged  school  provisions  w 
be  made  for  extensive  courses  of  col 
lege  credit. 

This    consolidation    makes    the    ne 
institution  one  of  the   largest  businei 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  from 
what  we  know  of  the  men  at  the  head 
of  it,  it  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
best.  I 
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The  Use  of  Machines  in 
Bookkeeping 

By  S.  R.  HOOVER,  Asst.  Prin.,  West  Commerce  High  School,  Cleveland.  O. 


As  to  whether  machines  shall  be 
used  in  bookkeeping  we  have  no  more 
choice  than  has  the  statesman  as  to 
whether  airplanes  shall  be  used  in  war. 
But  we  have  something  to  say  as  to 
whether  those  who  use  the  machines 
shall  become  mechanical  in  the  sense 
that  they  can  do  only  some  specific 
task  like  the  girls  and  boys  in  some 
factories  whose  work  is  almost  as 
automatic  as  is  that  of  the  machines 
they    serve. 

If  these  pupils  who  take  up  the 
study  of  machines  are  to  become  mere 
humaii  automata  who  shall  spend  their 
lives  tapping  the  keys  of  a  compto- 
meter or  an  adding  machine  and  los- 
ing touch  with  books,  with  men,  and 
with  life,  we  would  deserve  to  be 
classed  with  those  of  whom  it  was  said 
it  were  better  that  they  had  a  mill- 
stone hung  to  their  necks  and  had 
been  drowned  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
for  we  would  be  guilty  of  offending 
these  little  ones  just  as  truly  as  they. 

Therefore  it  seems  almost  super- 
fluous to  recommend  that  the  prepara- 
tion given  in  the  schools  for  the  use 
of  machines  should  be  such  as  to  make 
those  who  take  it  capable  of  using 
them  as  conveniences  along  the  path 
of  their  progress,  and  not  bound  to 
some  single  one  of  them  as  a  slave 
or  a  prisoner   for  life. 

We  have  no  right  to  make  machines 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  us 
backed  by  their  own  trust  and  the 
confidence  of  their  parents.  For  this 
reason  no  one  should  be  placed  in 
training  at  these  mechanical  devices 
for  short  cuts  in  bookkeeping  until  he 
has  had  a  fairly  thorough  course  in 
a  general  knowledge  of  that  subject. 
He  should  know  the  principles  of  ac- 
counts, the  course  of  transactions  of 
all  sorts  through  the  books,  and  the 
reason  why  entries  are  where  they  are 
before  he  is  assigned  to  the  limited 
view  he  gets  in  the  field  covered  by 
machines. 

No  general,  unmodified  statement  as 
to  whether  machines  should  be  taught 
in  school  can  be  made  any  more  than 
can  an  unlimited  answer  be  given  to 
the  question,  should  farmers  use  trac- 
tors. In  each  case  the  answer  must 
be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  problem.  A  school  in  one  locality 
may  unhesitatingly  admit  a  generous 
equipment  because  all  of  it  will  func- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  its  graduates 
for  the  opportunities  of  their  com- 
munity. In  another  place  perhaps 
only  a  few  of  these  machines  will 
justify  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  because  operators  are  not  in 
demand  for  others.  In  still  other  cir- 
cumstances it  may  prove  inadvisable 
to  invest  in  any  at  all  because  so  few 
will  capitalize  the  results  that  not  only 
the  actual  cost  of  the  machines  but 
also  the  time  of  the  instructor  can  be 


used  to  better  advantage  along  other 
lines. 

Having  thus  in  a  sense  cleared  some 
of  the  brush  out  of  the  path,  let  us 
make  a  mental  note  of  the  fact  that 
these  mechanical  aids  are  aids  and  not 
necessities  and  that  no  one  of  them  is 
destined  to  become  the  universally  in- 
dispensable tool  its  enthusiastic  sales- 
men would  have  us  believe  it  to  be. 
Thousands  of  offices  will  still  continue 
to  do  their  work  in  the  books  as  it  has 
been  done  heretofore,  and  no  device 
invented  to  date  will  dispense  with  the 
need  of  a  well  directed  pen  behind 
which   is  a  clear  head. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  business 
communities  in  which  numerous  of- 
fices call  for  the  services  of  graduates 
of  schools  who  shall  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  uses  and  operation  of  many  of 
these  mechanical  helps.  Where  this  is 
true,  there  must  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  machine  for  show.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  calculating  machine 
be  shown  to  the  class  and  the  method 
of  its  operation  be  explained.  The 
newly  graduated  employe  when  sent 
to  the  adding  machine  will  make  a  bad 
impression  for  himself  and  for  the 
school  from  which  he  came  if  he  acts 
as  though  he  expected  it  to  bite  him. 
Equally  unfortunate  will  be  the  result 
if  he  paddles  away  on  the  space-bar 
of  a  biller  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of 
a  tabulator  key  or  stop.  He  must  be 
acquainted  with  these  tools  of  his 
trade  and  by  the  same  token  he  must 
be  acquainted  with  several  of  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  often  the 
pupil  is  prepared  for  some  line  of 
work  and  then  goes  out  into  another 
line.  Until  our  guidance  experts  have 
reached  the  stage  at  which  they  can 
look  down  into  each  particular  cell  of 
the  pupil's  brain  and  know  what  is  gO' 
ing  on  there  and  what  is  going  to  go 
on  there  for  years  to  come,  this  will 
continue  to  be  true.  Therefore  it  is 
our  duty  to  give  each  pupil  as  many 
keys  to  ofifice  doors  as  we  can  provide 
and  each  of  these  machines  adds  one 
more  key. 

Not  that  these  eighteen-year-old 
boys  and  girls  are  to  go  out  e.xpert 
operators  any  more  than  they  are  to 
go  out  certified  public  accountants,  but 
that  they  shall  be  so  well  prepared 
that  the  office  manager  can  set  them 
at  this,  that,  or  the  other  machine  and 
not  come  back  an  hour  later  and  find 
his  new  employe  looking  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other,  wondering  from 
which  direction  the  bird  will  come  out. 

This  means  that  the  student  shall  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  learning  to 
operate  as  many  machines  as  possible, 
still  bearing  in  mind  that  all  of  them 
must  function  in  the  field  toward 
which  he  is  working,  which  is  usually 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  To 
confine    the    use   of   a   machine   to   an 


individual  pupil  is  not  only  taking  a 
long  chance  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
that  pupil  wasting  his  time  on  some- 
thing he  may  not  use  at  all  but  is 
also  limiting  the  income  on  the  money 
invested  in  that  machine  to  an  ex- 
tremely  low  percentage. 

Of  course  the  suggestions  here 
made  will  mean  that  the  work  of  the 
teacher  in  arranging  the  schedules  of 
those  who  are  taking  courses  on  the 
machines  will  be  heavier  and  that  his 
work  in  the  class  will  keep  him  very 
busy  indeed,  for  it  is  necessary  to  give 
many  times  as  much  time  to  some 
machines  as  to  others  and  to  have 
several  times  as  many  machines  of 
some  kinds  as  of  others.  Each  day's 
work  for  each  pupil  must  be  laid  out 
in  advance  for  the  entire  semester, 
and  this  schedule  must  be  followed  as 
rigidly  as  the  time  table  of  a  railroad. 
If  this  sounds  too  strenuous,  it  should 
not  be  undertaken  at  all. 

Of  course  if  any  machines  are  in- 
stalled, the  agents  of  all  makes  of  all 
kinds  will  be  on  hand  to  insist  that  if 
such  and  such  have  been  purchased, 
their's  should  be  added  as  well.  There 
are  certain  rules  by  which  one  may 
determine  whether  an  individual  ma- 
chine should  be  requisitioned.  The 
first  of  these  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, that  is,  is  there  such  a  demand 
for  operators  as  will  warrant  the  in- 
troduction of  it?  The  answer  to  this 
must  come  not  from  the  agency  of  the 
machine  but  from  the  school's  own 
survey  of  the  field. 

The  second  factor  to  be  considered 
is  whether  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
chine in  question  requires  enough 
special  instruction  to  make  the  invest- 
ment of  time  and  money  worth  while. 
Some  can  be  learned  so  easily  and  so 
quickly  that  a  few  minutes'  time  in  the 
office  is  all  that  is  necessary.  These 
can  be  ruled  out  at  the  start. 

The  third  determining  factor  is  its 
degree  of  similarity  to  some  other  ma.- 
chine  on  which  instruction  is  already 
provided.  For  example,  if  a  large  key- 
board adding  machine  is  already  in 
the  course  or  provided  for,  the  only 
good  reason  for  the  installaton  of  an- 
other adding  machine  would  be  be- 
cause it  differs  so  radically  from  the 
first  that  instruction  on  the  latter 
would  not  apply  to  the  operation  of 
the   former. 

.A.nd  finally,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
courses,  whether  it  turns  out  a  success 
or  a  failure  will  depend,  in  the  last 
analysis,  upon  the  teacher  into  whose 
hands  it  falls.  If  he  is  not  especially 
interested  and  if  it  is  turned  over  to 
him  because  he  will  do  it  with  the 
least  amount  of  objection,  because  his 
program  is  not  filled  with  other  sub- 
jects, because  he  is  most  likely  to  pick 
it  up  and  keep  ahead  of  the  class,  or 
because  he  thinks  it  will  prove  a  soft 
snap,  all  the  criticisms  of  its  enemies 
will  be  justified  and  its  life  will  likely 
be  short  and  stormy.  If,  however,  it 
is  given  to  one  who  believes  in  it,  is 
enthusiastic  about  it,  is  willing  to 
work  hard  at  it,  and  who  knows 
enough  about  it  to  do  it  right,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  and  pop- 
ular   courses    in   the  school. 
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Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  APRIL  12-13-14-15.  1922 


Wednesday      Afternoon,      Wednesday 
Evening.  Thursday  Morning 
Joint    meeting    with    Federal    Board 
tor    \ocational    Education    under    the 
leadership  of  E.  W.  Barnhart. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  April  13 
E.  C.  T.  A.  Meeting 

2:00  Address  of  Welcome — John  En- 
right,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Trenton.  N.  J. 

2:20  Response— K.  H.  Norman,  Balti- 
more.  Md. 

2:40  President's  Address— D.  A.  Mc- 
Millin,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

J:00  Historical  Trenton  —  Peter  K. 
Emmons,  President  Rotary 
Club.  Trenton.   N.  J. 

-» .00-6:00  Private  Business  School 
Owner's  Association. 
Pennsylvania  Private  School 
Owner's  Association,  J.  H. 
Seeley,  President. 
Accredited  Schools  Associa- 
tion. 

Thursday  Evening 

6:00  Commercial  Education,  Dinner 
Conference  in  conjunction  with 
United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Glen  Levin  Swiggett, 
presiding. 

9:00  Informal  reception  and  dance. 

Friday  Morning,  April  14 
Problems  in  Education 
0:00  From  the  standpoint  of  the  State 
Organization — Thos.   W.   Fin- 
negan,  (onunissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. IIarrisl)urg,  Pa. 

:0:20  From  the  standpoint  of  the  City 
Superintendent — Wm  .J.  Bick- 
ett,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Trenton. 
N.  J. 
0:40  Met  in  Vocational  Trammg — 
Col.  R.  I.  Rees,  Chief  Re- 
habilitation Div.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

11:00  Met  in  Continuation  Schools — 
Owen  D.  Evans,  Director  Con- 
tinuation Schools,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

11:20  Met  in  Private  Schools— P.  S. 
Spangler,  Duff's  College,  Pitts- 
burgh.   Pa. 

11:40  Met  by  the  Class  Room  Teacher 
— Dr.  Laura  H.  Cadwallader, 
South  Philadclphi:i  High 
School  for  Girls. 

12:00  Reception  by  Gov.  Edward  I. 
Edwards,  at  the  State  Capitol. 

12:30  Luncheon.  Rider  College.  (Com- 
plimentary to  members  of  the 
Association  bv  Messrs.  Moore 
and  Gill.) 

Friday  Afternoon 
Round  Tables— Rider  College 
Penmen's   Paradise  —  Chairman   C.   C. 
Lister,     Maxwell    Training 
School    for    Teachers,    Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


(a)  Style  of   Penmanship   the    Busi- 

ness World  Demands  —  Wm. 
D.  Sears,  Principal,  Drake 
College.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

(b)  The   Use  of  the   Direct   Oval- 

Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  Editor  Bus- 
iness  Echuator.   Columbus.   O. 

Some  Problems  of  the  Penmanship 
Teacher — Miss  Alice  E.  Ben- 
bow.  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship. Trenton.  N.  J. 

Control  in  Penmanship — Rene  Guillard, 
Banks'  Business  College.  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Handwriting  Stunts  —  H.  A.  Roush, 
High  .School.  Wilmington. 
Del.  Assisted  by  Mrs.  Roush 
at   the  piano. 

Commercial  Round  Table 
Chairman,  E.   E.   Kent,  Auburn    Busi- 
ness School,  Aubhrn.   N.   Y. 
(a;   What  Subjects  should  be  added 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  Com- 
mercial   Course    in    order    to 
meet  the  present  demands  of 
the  Community — 
S.  C.  Williams,  Rochester  Busi- 
ness Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
D.    C.    Sapp,    Beacora    College, 

Wilmington.  Del. 
A.    M.    Lloyd,    Banks    Business 

College.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
P.    S.    Spangler,    Duflfs    College. 
Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

(b)  Value  and  Method  Employed  in 

Checking  the  Bookkeeping 
Work.  I.  D.  Shoop,  Temple 
University,   Phliadclpliia.   I':i. 

(c)  Correlation   of   Penmanship   and 

Figure-making  with  Business 
Arithmetic,  English,  Corres- 
pondence and  Spelling.  H.  E. 
Barton,  Pcircc  School.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

(d)  How  Much  of  the  Regular  Time 

should  be  devoted  to  Teaching 
and  How  Much  for  Checking? 
L.  C.  McCann,  Reading.  Pa. 


Rider  College,  where  the  Round  Tables  will 
meet  Friday  afternoon,  and  where  Messrs. 
Moore  and  Gill  will  serve  the  complimentary 
luncheon  Friday. 


SHORTHAND— Chairman  Miss  S.  M. 
Loomis,  Dickinson  High  School, 
Jersey  City. 

(a)  Some   Experiences  as  Confiden- 

tial Secretary  and  Reporter  to 
the  President  of  the  United 
States — Chas.  L.  Swem,  Gregg 
Writer,  Chicago,  111. 

(b)  Psychology    Applied    to    Type- 

writing —  E.  W.  Barnhart, 
Federal  Board  for  \'ocational 
Education.  Washington,  D.  C. 

(c)  The     Thinking     Stenographer — 

Marie  M.  Duggan,  Prof,  of 
Secretarial  Science.  Boston 
University. 

(d)  Typewriting  as  a  Project — Flor- 

ence    Sparks,     Yonkers     High 
School.  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 
EXTENSION  —  Chairman,     E.     W. 
Barnhart.   Federal    Board   for   Voca- 
tional Education,  \\  ashington.  D.  C. 
Topic — Extension    Courses    for    Com- 
mercial Workers. 

1.  Offered  by  the  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  of  Mass. — C.  A. 
Rittenhouse,  C.  P.  A..  Boston.  Mass. 

2.  Offered  by  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools — N.  H.  Prouby, 
Commercial  Education  Dept.,  I.  C. 
S..  Scranton.  Pa. 

3.  Offered  bv  the  United  Young 
Men's  Christian  Asso. — T.  H.  Nel- 
son, .^.pst.  Executive  Secv.,  United 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools.  New  York  City. 

4.  Offered  by  an  Evening  High 
School — Fay  R.  Lucas,  Prin.  Bus. 
Night     High     School.     Washington, 

Friday   Evening 
Banquet  at  The   Stacy-Trent   Hotel — 

Toastmastcr.  Harry  Spillman. 
Saturday  Morning,  April   15 
Kind  of  Commercial  Training  Needed 

in  Big  Business.     (Speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced.) 
Training  of  Commercial  Teachers — F. 

G.     Nichols,     Director     Commercial 

Education.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Economic    Preparedness  —  Dr.   Robert 

Grimshaw,  National  Sccuritv  League, 

New  York  City. 
Business    Meeting. 

NEW    ENGLAND    PENMANSHIP 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New  England'  Penmanship  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Saturday,  January 
2H.  at  Sinunons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

.\  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  of 
pctunen  from  all  over  New  England 
was  present  throughout,  and  heartily 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  wealth  of 
good  things  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

I-^ach  number  indicated  on  the  pro- 
gram was  presented  in  masterly  fash- 
ion, and  with  great  profit  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  Penmanship  Exhibit  proved  a 
most  attractive  feature,  much  of  the 
fine  material  being  furnished  by  the 
K.  N.  Palmer  Co.  and  The  Zaner  & 
lUoscr  Co.,  grateful  thanks  for  which 
are  hereby  given. 

The  newly  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  arc:  Mr.  E.  H.  Fisher, 
Somcrville,  Mass..  President;  Mr.  R. 
O.  Horton,  Revere.  Mass..  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss  Aiuiie  C.  Woodward,  Som- 
crville, Mass.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Bookkeeping  Philosophy 


I  All  Rights  Reserved  ^ 


THE  BASIS  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY 
BOOKKEEPING 

In  tlie  exercise  given  below  tlie  editor  has 
tried  to  explain  the  basis  of  double  entry  book- 
keeping as  he  understands  it.  This  exercise  is 
for  teachers  and  not  for  students.  It  is  put  in 
the  form  of  a  bookkeeping  lesson,  but  if  it  were 
to  be  taught  to  a  class  of  business  college  or 
high  school  students  many  more  examples 
should  be  given  and  much  more  work  done  on 
the  part  of  pupils.  The  work  outlined  in  this 
exercise  would  probably  take  four  or  five  one- 
hour    lessons. 

Teachers  are  invited  to  discuss  the  ideas  here 
advanced,  and  we  hope  we  shall  have  several 
letters  on  the  subject.  The  editor  is  especially 
anxious  to  hear  from  those  who  disagree  with 
the  view  here  set  forth. 

(The  teacher  comes  before  the  be- 
ginning bookkeeping  class  without  a 
text  and  without  giving  them  any  text 
or  paper  whatever.  He  then  asks  ques- 
tions to  develop  the  following  points. 
Of  course  much  more  conversation 
would  be  necessary  with  the  class  than 
is  given  here) : 

"What  are  business  transactions?" 

"What  kind  of  transactions,  for  in- 
stance, would  a  young  man  have  who 
opened  a  grocery  store?" 

(Write  the  following  answers  in  the 
order  they  are  given  in  one  column 
on  the  blackboard)  : 

Buy   goods. 

Sell  goods. 

Receive   cash. 

Pay  cash. 

Buy  on  credit. 

Sell  on  credit. 

Pay  expenses. 

Invest  money  in  the  business. 

(Other  answers  such  as  "borrow 
money  at  the  bank,"  "pay  freight," 
"pay  clerk,"  should  be  written  in  an- 
other column.  They  are  good  ex- 
amples of  transaction,  but  will  not  be 
used  in  the  exercise  that  is  to  follow.) 

"Here  is  an  outline  of  transactions 
such  as  might  occur  during  the  first 
month  a  man  is  in  business.  Read  them 
over  and  see  if  they  do  not  cover  all 
the  necessarj'  transactions.  Many 
more  things  might  be  done,  but  these 
are  almost  sure  to  occur  in  every 
business." 

(Give  to  each  student  a  copy  of  the 
exercise  on  this  page.  The  third  col- 
umn containin,g  the  facts  to  be  shown 
regarding  each  transaction  will  be 
blank  and  will  be  filled  in  later  by  the 
student  as  explained  below.) 

"Now,  what  would  the  proprietor  of 
his  business  need  to  know  about  the 
transactions  for  the  month?" 

(As  the  points  are  developed,  write 
them  down  on  the  board.  The  follow- 
ing list  is  suggestive)  : 

How  much  cash  was  received? 

How  much  cash  was  paid? 

How  much  merchandise  was  bought? 

How  much  merchandise  was  sold? 

What  were  the  expenses  for  the 
month? 

How  much  was  sold  to  Henry  Smjth 
on  account? 


How  much  did  Henry  Smith  pay  on 
account? 


How     much     was 
Adams  on  account? 


How  much  did  Arthur  Adams  pay 
on  account? 

How  much  was  bought  from  Black 
&  Blue  on  account? 

How  much  did  Black  &  Blue  pay  on 
account? 

How  much  cash  was  invested  in  the 
business? 

How  much  goods  were  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  month? 

What  was  the  total  value  of  all 
property  and  cash  at  the  end  of  the 
sold     to     Arthur     month? 

(Continued  on  2d  following  page) 


TRANSACTIONS 
February  1 
John    Merchant    has    saved    $800.      With    this 
amount  he  engages  in  the  Grocery  Business. 

1 
Rents   a   storeroom,   paying    first   month's    rent 
in  advance,  $50.00. 

2 
Buys  a  stock  of  groceries  from  Black  &  Blue, 
wholesale   grocers,   paying  for   them   in   cash, 
$459.47. 

4 
Sells    to    customers    for    cash    groceries    to    the 
value  of  $27.58. 

7 
Henry    Smith    buys    some    goods    and    asks    to 
have  them  charged  until  the   10th  of   March. 
Mr.   Merchant   agrees.     Value   of   the   goods. 
$3.89. 

11 
Buys  bucket,  mop  and  soap   for  cleaning,  pay- 
ing $1.90   in  cash. 

11 
Total    amount    of    cash    sales    for    the     week, 
$118.49. 

13 
Buys  some  articles  on  which  he  is  running  low 
from   Black   &   Blue.     They   agree   to  charge 
them,     payment     to     be     made     March      10. 
Amount,  $'76.40. 

IS 
Arthur  Adams  buys  goods  "on  account"    (that 
is,  asks  to  have  them  charged  to  him  instead 
of  paying  cash  at  once)   amounting  to  $8.35. 


of 


18 
cash 


sales     for    the    week, 


Total    amount 
$147.69. 

20 

Buys  more  goods  from  Black  &   Blue,  "on  ac- 
count."    Amount,  $111.84. 

21 
Henry   Smith   buys   more   goods  and   has   them 
charged.     Amount,  $4.63. 


Arthur  Adams  buys 
the  value  of  $6.45. 


23 

"on  account" 


25 


groceries  to 


Cash  sales  for  the  week,  $162.48. 


Pays  Black  &  Blue  $150.00  in  part  payment  of 
what  he  owes  them. 

28 
Henry    Smith    gives    him    $5.00    "on    account;" 
that  is,   in  part  payment  of  what   Mr.   Smith 
owes. 

28 
Arthur  Adams  pays  him  $14.80  "on  account." 

28 
Total  cash  sales  for  27th  and  28th.  $42.06. 


Cash  Received 
Proprietor's  Investment 


Cash  Paid 

Amount  of  Expenses 


Cash  Paid 
Goods  Bought 


Goods  Sold 
Cash  Received 


Goods  Sold 

Sold  Henry  Smith  on  accoimt 


Cash  Paid 
Expenses 

Cash  Received 
Goods  Sold 

Goods  Bought 

Bought  from  Black  &  Blue  on 
account 


Adams    on 


Goods  Sold 
Sold    to    Arthur 
account 

Goods  Sold 
Cash  Received 


Goods  Bought 

Bought  from  Black  &  Blue  on 
account 


Smith     on 


Adams    on 


Goods  Sold 
Sold     to     Henry 
accotmt 

Goods  Sold 
Sold    to    Arthur 
account 

Cash  Received 
Goods  Sold 


Cash  Paid 

Paid  to  Black  &  Blue  on  ac- 
count 

Cash  Received 

Paid  by  Henry  Smith 

Cash  Received 

Paid  by  Arthur  Adams 


Cash  Received 
Goods  Sold 


26 
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Little  Stories  of  Business 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


THE   PARENT   OF   LIZZIE 

Vou  have  all  seen  Lizzie.  It  don't 
make  any  difference  whether  you  live 
in  Senegambia.  Hin- 
dustan, the  sandy  des- 
erts of  Arabia,  the 
sage  brush  country  of 
New  Mexico,  or  on  5th 
Avenue,  you  have  seen 
Lizzie  making  her  way 
through  the  sands  of 
the  desert;  over  the 
rough  roads  of  the 
Rockies  and  the  Sage 
Uru^h  Country;  down  the  elm  and 
maple  shaded  villages  of  New  England, 
or  through  the  crowded  procession  of 
limousines,  Rolls-Royce  Sedans,  Pan- 
hard  racing  cars,  and  big  taxis  that 
pass  in  endless  current  down  5th  Ave- 
nue and  Broadway.  Everywhere  you 
find  Lizzie,  Tin  Lizzie,  bearing  modest- 
ly on  her  rather  low  brow  the  name 
of   Ford. 

If  I  had  a  cent  apiece  for  all  the 
bad  jokes  that  have  been  made  about 
the  car  which  bears  the  name  of  Ford 
and  which  is  irreverentlj-  called  a  Tin 
Lizzie,  I  could  pay  the  national  debt 
and  still  have  money  left  to  buy  a 
good  five  cent  cigar — if  such  a  thing 
existed  any  longer,  which  it  doesn't.  It 
is  all  right  to  joke  about  the  Ford  car 
which  doesn't  take  a  fortune  to  buy 
gas  because  it  will  almost  run  on  its 
reputation;  but  the  maker,  the  father, 
as  one  might  say,  of  Lizzie-the-t-ord- 
car.  is  no  joke,  but  a  shining  example, 
not  of  scholarship,  certainly  not  of 
knowledge  of  history  or  of  literature, 
but  of  what  perseverance  and  sand  will 
do  and  so.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  this 
month,  briefly,  the  story  of  Henry  Ford 
who  last  year — a  dull  year  mind  you — 
sold  over  a  million  cars  and  tractors 
running  in  price  from  about  $400  up 
to  $900  or  thereabouts,  and  who  will 
clean  up  as  his  share  of  the  profits  at 
least  50  million  dollars,  for  Henry  Ford 
owns  more  than  half  of  the  stock  of 
the  Ford  Company  which  has  its 
works  in  Highland  Park,  near  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  has  its  branch  establish- 
ments all  over  the  civilized  and  semi- 
civilized  world. 

Henry  Ford  was  born  in  the  month 
of  July — a  battle  month — 1863,  when 
our  great  Civil  War  was  in  full 
progress.  Meade  had  just  checked  the 
invading  hosts  of  Lee  at  Gettysburg 
and  given  a  death  blow  to  the  Con- 
federacy then  at  its  high  tide,  rushing 
north  with  the  victorious  army  of  Vir- 
ginia into  rich  and  prosperous  Pennsyl- 
vania. Perhaps  the  atmosphere  of  the 
great  battle  period  had  something  to 
do  with  the  fighting  qualities  that  have 
since  developed  in  this  wonderman  of 
the  West,  who  is  today,  at  fifty-nine, 
perhaps  the  second  richest  man  in 
America,  and  fifteen  years  ago  so  poor 
that    it    was    hard    to    borrow    monev 


enough  to  build  his  first  Tin  Lizzie. 

The  father  of  young  Henry  had  a 
300  acre  farm,  but  the  boy  showed  no 
special  love  for  farming  —  most  boys 
don't,  for  it  is  back-aching  work,  a 
good  deal  of  it — and  this  young  fellow 
had  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  and  he 
liked  to  play  with  tools  and  build  non- 
descript machines  out  of  odds  and  ends 
of  metal.  Perhaps  he  had  read  of 
Darius  Green  and  his  flying  machine; 
anyway  he  once  built  an  engine  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Green's  Airplane  but  it 
was  not  much  of  an  engine,  and  so,  one 
morning,  he  cleared  out  without  saying 
anything  to  the  old  folks  about  it, 
walked  eight  miles  to  Detroit,  and  got 
a  job  in  the  Flower  Steam  Engine 
Works  at  $2.50  a  week.  Board  and 
room  cost  him  $3.50  a  week,  so  he  was 
not  likely  to  lay  up  much  money  from 
his  wages  on  this  job.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  to  work  overtime  in  or- 
der to  pay  his  board,  and  he  finally  got 
a  jeweler  to  give  him  $2  a  week,  more, 
for  night  work.  He  didn't  have  much 
to  do,  it  was  a  soft  job,  only  15  hours 
a  day,  1 1  by  daylight,  and  four  by  lamp 
light,  but  young  Henry  became  a 
mighty  good  mechanic  and  his  pay  was 
raised  to  $3  a  week,  but  even  that  big 
money  didn't  satisfy  him,  so  he  went 
to  work  or  another  concern  that  made 
marine  engines  for  steamers  and  it 
was  not  long  till  they  paid  him  $6  a 
week,  but  even  that  didn't  hold  him, 
and  he  began  making  plans  by  which 
he  could  sell  an  immense  number  of 
something  at  a  low  price. 

A  watch  was  what  he  hit  upon.  He 
figured  out  a  watch  that  could  be 
made  for  il  cents  and  sold  for  50  cents 
and  he  decided  that  millions  of  people 
would  buy  that  watch,  and  they  would 
if  he  had  gone  ahead  with  it.  for  Inger- 
soll  has  sold  millions  of  his  dollar 
watches,  but  young  Henry  read  in  a 
foreign  paper  about  a  fellow  in  France 
who  had  made  a  horseless  carriage  to 
run  by  steam,  and  that  appealed  to  him 
right  away.  Grain  was  high  and  horses 
were  eating  their  heads  off  when  they 
were  not  at  work.  The  great  wheat 
fields  of  the  West  were  beginning  to 
use  gang-plows  running  by  steam. 
Henry  knew  quite  a  lot  about  engines, 
for  his  first  job  had  been  on  stationary 
engines  and  his  second  on  marine  en- 
gines, so  he  decided  he  would  build  a 
horseless  carriage  to  run  by  steam  and 
he  set  to  work  to  do  it.  His  first  idea 
was  a  coal  burning  engine,  but  he  saw, 
one  day,  fire  engines  at  work  throwing 
powerful  streams  of  water  to  quench 
the  flames  of  a  burning  building  and  he 
noted  how  much  coal  it  took  and  what 
tremendously  heavy  affairs  the  boilers 
were  and  so  he  began  to  experiment 
with  gasoline.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, he  got  married  and  moved  back 
on  the  farm  but  with  the  idea  of  a 
horseless    carriage    on    his    mind    and 


money  needed  for  the  experiment, 
again  abandoned  the  farm  and  wi 
back  to  Detroit  where  he  got  a  j 
with  the  Edison  Light  and  Po| 
Company,  as  night  engineer  at  $« 
month. 

The  way  he  got  that  job  was  rath 
odd.  They  had  a  balky  engine  at 
of  their  stations — one  of  those  cngiii 
that  won't  go  when  you  want 
and  will  go  like  fury  when  you  do 
want  it.  Henry  came  around  one  nig 
when  the  engineer  was*^  saying  thin 
about  that  engine  and  using  words  tl 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionai 
Henry  said:  "Let  me  look  at  th 
thing,"  and  after  a  few  minutes  tinki 
ing  the  balky  engine  ate  out  of  J 
hand  and  ran  as  steady  as  an  eig 
day  clock.  In  six  months  he  was  mk 
ager  of  the  Mechanical  Department 
the  Edison  Company  at  $150  a  moti 
and  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  \ 
wizard  of  Mcnlo  Park,  who  has  be 
his  firm  friend  and  admirer  ever  sin* 
The  young  fellow  thought  his  fortn 
was  made  and  he  built  a  house  for  \ 
wife  and  himself,  with  a  work  slj< 
where  he  could  tinker  on  his  horself 
carriage.  T 

He  gave  every  minute  of  his  spa 
time  to  this  contraption,  and  all  I 
neighbors  laughed  at  him  and  the  f 
lows  in  the  workshop  said  he  had  "ba 
in  his  belfry,"  "wheels  out  of  gear" 
things  like  that,  which  they  say  abo 
everybody  who  gets  up  anything  o 
of  the  ordinary.  You  know,  when  M 
Morse  asked  congress  to  appropria 
$30,000  to  let  him  build  a  telcgrai 
line  from  Baltimore  to  WashingtO 
and  told  them  he  thought  he  cou 
send  a  message  between  those  tw 
points  in  less  than  a  half  hour,  a  br 
iiant  member  of  the  house  got  up  ai 
moved  that  instead,  congress  appri 
priate  enough  money  to  send  him 
an  insane  asylum  to  have  his  wits  r 
paired.  But  Henry  kept  at  it 
finally  made  a  horseless  carriage  ai 
as  soon  as  he  got  it  so  it  would  run  1 
got  in  and  rode  bare-headed,  and 
does  much  of  the  time,  down  the  av 
nue  with  all  the  neighbors  strctchil 
their  necks  out  of  the  windows  to  Si 
him  go  by.  The  carriage  went  vei 
slowly,  and  after  going  several  blocl 
he  discovered  that  he  could  not  tui 
around.  He  hadn't  thought  of  th: 
part  of  it  so  he  got  out  and  turned 
by  hand.  It  was  a  pretty  clumsy  affai 
a  one  cylinder  engine  mounted  on  tl 
wheels  of  an  old  buggy,  the  whee 
refitted  with  strong  tires.  Nobot 
wanted  a  horseless  carriage  of  th; 
type  and  it  was  eight  years  before  M 
Ford,  no  longer  a  very  young  nia 
began  to  make  the  real  Lizzie  whit 
has  immorlalized   him. 

Obstacles  'Overcome 

There  were  numerous  things  in  tl 
way.  In  the  first  place,  he  didn't  ha\ 
money  enough  to  make  the  machin 
Motors  were  coming  to  this  countr 
but  they  were  mostly  English  an 
French  machines,  costing  anvwhei 
from  $5,000  to  $15,000.  Two  oV  thri 
men  had  confidence  in  Ford's  idea 
niaking    a     motor    cheap    enough    ft 

(Continued  on  2:1  followin.g  page) 
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HENDRICKSON'S 

linen 


Collars 


EB;CHANDLER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


The  above  application  of  practical  lettering  is  by  John  N.  Bogdanski.  policy  engrosser  in 
tbe  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  Boston,  Mass.  Lettering  for  advertising 
Ib  so  closely  related  to  engrossing  that  penmen  generally  would  do  well  to  give  more  attention 
to  this  interesting  and  profitable  line  of  lettering. 


TWO    PENMEN    AND    FOUR    OF    A    KIND 

Meet  Mr.  E.  A.  Lupfer,  with  his  eyes  on  his  vn(e,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Griffiths,  Englewood 
Business  College.  Chicago,  with  his  eyes  on  HIS  wife  (who  is  using  the  camera).  The  fine  boys 
and  sturdy  girl  are  named  Lupfer,  so  if  they  don't  become  fine  writers  there  must  be  nothing 
in  heredity. 

This  picture  was  taken  last  July,  while  Mr.  Griffiths  was  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Zaner- 
ian.  The  trees  in  the  background  are  in  Goodale  Park,  just  in  front  of  the  new  home  of 
the  Zanerian. 

Mr.  Griffiths  will  contribute  next  year  a  series  of  lessons  in  business  writing.  From  the 
outlines  and  advanced  copies,  we  can  promise  our  readers  something  unusually  fine. 


BOOKKEEPING 

(Continued  from  2d  preceding  page) 

How  much  did  we  owe  at  the  end 
of  the  month? 

How  much  did  others  owe  us  at  the 
end  of  the  month? 

What  was  the  gain  for  the  month? 

Then  suggest  to  certain  students  that 
they  should  look  through  the  transac- 
tions and  determine  how  much  cash 
was  received,  and  assign  still  other 
students  to  finding  the  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

How  much  cash  was  paid? 

What  was  the  value  of  goods 
bought  ? 

What  was  the  value  of  goods  sold? 

W^hat  was  the  total  expense? 

How  much  did  we  sell  to  Henry 
Smith  on  account? 

How  much  did  Henry  Smith  pay  us 
on  account? 

How  much  did  we  sell  to  Arthur 
Adams   on   account? 

How  much  did  Arthur  Adams  pay 
us  on  account? 

How  much  did  we  bu}'  from  Black 
&  Blue  on  account? 

How  much  did  we  pay  Black  &  Blue 
on  account? 

How  much  did  the  proprietor  invest 
in  the  business? 

(If  several  pupils  are  set  at  finding 
each  of  these  facts  the  totals  can 
quickly  be  checked.  Then  ask  each 
pupil  to  write  in  the  right-hand  column 
of  the  list  of  transactions  and  opposite 
each  transaction  the  fact  which  he  has 
noted  regarding  that  transaction.  For 
instance,  the  pupils  who  have  found 
out  how  much  cash  was  paid  will  write 
opposite  the  second  transaction  "cash 
paid.") 

Now  have  each  pupil  read  the  list  of 
transactions  opposite  which  he  has 
made  a  notation.  That  is,  the  pupils 
who  have  found  the  amount  of  cash 
received  will  tell  which  transactions 
they  used  in  securing  this  information. 
The  pupils  who  have  found  the  amount 
of  expenses  will  do  the  same.  As  this 
information  is  given  have  all  the  other 
pupils  write  down  the  words  as  given 
by  the  reader  or  corrected  by  the 
teacher  opposite  the  corresponding 
transaction. 

"How  many  of  you  have  more  than 
one  notation  by  a  single  transaction?" 
"How  many  of  you  have  more  than 
two?" 

"How  many  of  you  have  exactly 
two?" 

(All  should  have  two  notations  be- 
side each  transaction.  Any  discrep- 
ancy is  readily  checked.) 

This  is  the  basis  of  double  entry 
bookkeeping — that  every  transaction  in 
business  gives  rise  to  two  facts  or  af- 
fects two  statements  of  fact,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  make  a  record  of  both  of 
these  facts. 

Any  system  of  bookkeeping  which 
does  not  make  a  record  of  the  two  facts 
affected  by  each  transaction  is  known 
as  SINGLE  ENTRY. 

If  often  happens  that  three  or  more 
facts  regarding  each  transaction  are 
important.  This  gives  rise  to  various 
other  styles  of  bookkeeping,  including 
cost  accounting. 
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CRAGIN 

Continued  from  2d  preceding  page) 
common  people  who  didn't  have  thous- 
ands lying  around  loose  to  put  into  a 
buzz-wagon.  He  built  a  four-cylinder. 
80  horse  power  racing  machine  and 
they  got  Barney  Oldfield,  king  of  the 
racers,  to  run  it,  and  with  this  car  he 
had  beaten  out  all  the  racing  cars  of 
the  time.  A  company  was  formed  and 
Ford  became  vice-president  at  $150  a 
month,  but  the  company  didn't  last 
long.  .They  wanted  to  make  high 
priced  cars  and  he  was  determined  to 
stick  to  his  original  plan  of  making  a 
car  so  cheap  that  everybody  who  could 
afford  to  keep  a  horse  could  buy  a  car. 
This  was  about  1893.  and  as  a  result  of 
this  agreement  Ford  found  himself  at 
30  without  money  or  a  job  and  with  a 
wife  and  boy  on  his  hands.  Two  of  his 
friends,  however,  still  had  faith  in  him 
and  they  put  up  some  money,  got  a  big 
shed,  hired  a  couple  of  workmen,  and 
got  enough  material  to  build  a  few  low 
priced  cars.  The  enterprise  was  a  suc- 
cess from  the  start,  and  they  sold  a 
thousand  cars  the  first  year  at  $900 
each.  But  winter  came  and  people 
didn't  run  cars  in  the  winter  20  years 
ago.  Business  was  flat  and  there  was 
no  money  at  Christmas  to  pay  his  100 
workmen — that  was  about  the  number 
he  then  employed.  He  got  them  to- 
gether and  told  them  just  how  he  was 
fixed.  They  would  have  to  take  their 
chance  about  getting  their  pay,  if  they 
stuck  on  the  job  and  made  cars  which 
he  thought,  yes,  which  he  was  sure 
would  be  sold  in  the  spring.  They 
stuck,  to  a  man,  and  that  spring  orders 
came  pouring  in  faster  than  they  could 
begin  to  fill  them.  The  help  didn't  lose 
anything  by  sticking  to  this  parent  of 
Lizzie,  for  he  had  built  a  four  cylinder 
machine  to  beat  the  world. 

It  is  almost  ten  years  since  Mr. 
Ford  got  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
free  advertising  by  announcing  that 
the  cheapest  employee  in  his  service — 
if  he  didn't  do  anything  more  than 
sweep  out  the  rooms  would  get  $,S  a 
day.  The  newspapers  the  wide  world 
over  were  full  of  it.  He  got  space  that 
was  worth  anywhere  from  ten  cents  to 
a  dollar  a  line,  for  nothing.  Possibly 
he  had  that  in  view  when  he  made  his 
announcement.  All  the  other  auto 
manufacturers  said  he  was  crazy,  but 
you  know  they  had  said  that  before, 
and  while  Mr.  Ford  may  be  eccentric, 
as  most  positive  geniuses  are,  he  is  a 
long  ways  from  being  crazy  when  it 
comes  to  making  money.  His  $5  a 
day  men  developed  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency.  They  didn't  sit  around 
in  rocking  chairs  and  tell  stories  during 
the  cieht  hours  they  worked  for  that 
$5  and  upwards.  If  a  nail  could  be 
driven  with  four  strokes  of  the  ham- 
mer the  man   that  worked   for   Henry 


Ford  didn't  take  five  strokes  to  drive 
that  nail.  The  men  and  women  in  the 
office  were  kept  at  the  same  high  point 
of  efficiency.  They  tell  a  story  of  a 
young  fellow  who  took  a  job  in  Henry 
Ford's  office.  He  was  new  on  the  job. 
Something  came  up  that  he  didn't  un- 
derstand. He  went  to  another  office 
employee  and  asked  him  about  it.  The 
fellow  told  him  and  both  of  them  got 
fired,  so  the  story  goes.  The  one  for 
leaving  his  work  in  the  first  place,  and 
for  getting  the  other  to  stop  in  his 
work  in  the  second  place,  and  the  sec- 
ond fellow  got  fired  because  he  did 
stop  in  his  work  to  tell  the  first  man 
something  he  ought  to  have  found  out 
from  the  office  manager.  Probably  this 
story  is  a  lie,  but  efficiency  is  found 
everywhere  in  the  great  business  of 
Henry  Ford  which  employs  a  small 
army — not  so  very  small  cither — and 
the  minimum  wage  now  is  $7  a  day. 
Last  year  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
according  to  its  report  which  is  just 
out,  sold  a  little  over  a  million  cars  and 
tractors  ranging  in  price  from  about 
$400  to  a  thousand,  or  thereabouts,  an 
average  of  over  3,000  a  day  for  each 
working  day  of  the  year. 

Eccentricities 

Mr.  Ford  has  done  some  funny 
things:  When  the  big  war  got  well 
under  way  he  organized  an  expedition 
to  go  over  there  and  get  the  soldiers 
on  both  sides  to  come  out  of  the 
trenches  and  go  home  and  buy  Ford 
cars  and  tractors  and  cultivate  the  land 
instead  of  killing  each  other  to  fertilize 
it.  It  was  a  good  scheme  but  he  under- 
estimated the  magnitude  of  the  task  of 
bringing  about  peace,  just  as  lots  of 
other  people  like  the  Pope  of  Rome 
and  President  Wilson  did,  and  the  ex- 
pedition was  a  fizzle.  Henry  was 
laughed  at  as  a  "pacifist"  who  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  I  believe,  called 
him  a  traitor  because  he  didn't  want 
the  United  States  to  mix  in  and  didn't 
favor  taking  on  a  row  with  Mexico. 
Mr.  Ford  had  a  libel  suit  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  which  he  didn't 
recover  enough  damage  to  enrich  him 
much.  One  never  does  in  a  libel  suit 
with  a  big  newspaper.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
got  a  dollar  or  two,  I  believe  it  was, 
from  some  newspaper  that  said  he  was 
drunk  half  of  the  time  when  he  was 
running  for  President  in  1912.  In  this 
trial  Mr.  Ford  in  his  cross-examination 
showed  that  he  was  not  much  on  liter- 
ature or  history,  for  he  said  that  Bene- 
dict Arnold  was  a  man  who  wrote 
novels,  confusing  him  with  Arnold 
Bennett.  He  also  made  the  statement 
that  history  was  bunk  anyway,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  is.  Whatever  one's 
opinion  about  Mr.  Ford's  literary  and 
scholastic   standing  may   be,   we   must 


take  off  our  hats  to  him  when  it  com 
to  making  and  selling  tin  lizzies. 

When  he  set  a  minimum  wage  ra 
of  $5  a  day,  he  set  an  efficiency  pa 
that  is  kept  up  all  through  his  busim 
affairs.  He  reduces  efficiency  to 
extreme,  and  there  are  few  wa 
strokes  of  any  human  arm  or  was 
revolution  of  any  wheel  in  his  gre 
industries.  Ford  don't  care  a  hai 
what  a  man  has  been.  He  will  hire 
convict  in  his  works  just  as  quick 
as  anybody  else.  He  is  like  the  Salv 
tion  Army,  which  says.  "A  man  ni. 
be  down  but  he  is  never  out  till  he 
dead."  Ford  says  it  isn't  what  a  n 
has  been  or  what  he  has  done  but  wl) 
he  is  and  what  he  is  going  to  do  tli 
counts,  and  that  is  right,  isn't  it?  Til 
is  what  Jesus  Christ  said,  and  He  \\r 
a  pretty  good  teacher  in  such  matte 
for  He  always  used  common  sense, 
went  to  church  the  other  day — I  do  | 
to  church  and  it  isn't  a  bad  habit 
practiced  in  moderation.  This  Suml 
I  heard  an  ex-crook  who  had  been 
so  he  said,  and  he  looked  it — a  maft 
pick-pocket  and  gold-brick  artist,  f 
23  years,  in  eight  of  which  he  had  b 
boarded  free  of  cost  to  him  in  an  i 
stitution  where  there  was  no  danger 
the  dogs  getting  in  and  biting  him.  F 
said  Henry  Ford  had  done  more 
reform  crooks  than  all  the  socieii 
ever  organized  and  that  he  had  4, 
ex-convicts  in  his  emploj'.  It  is  qui 
psoible,  for  Mr.  Ford's  views  on  ll 
point  are  well  known. 

Ford  never  went  into  politics,  1) 
Wilson  in  1918  wished  him  to  run  f 
the  United  States  Senate  in  the  sla 
of  Michigan,  and  he  did  so  on  an  i 
dependent-democratic  ticket.  He 
defeated  by  a  gentleman,  who 
warms  the  Michigan  Senatorial  cls 
and  whose  relatives  and  friends  sp 
about  $2.=;0,000  to  get  him  there  wlii 
he  had  no  suspicion  they  were  spen 
ing  more  than  the  ordinary  expense  l> 
of  a  senatorial  election.  Such  child i| 
innocence  would  almost  make  one  w>)j 
dcr  if  Mr.  Newberry  could  be  trust< 
to  legislate  in  the  highest  branch  of  o] 
national  legislature. 

Now  Mr.  Ford  is  very  much  in  tl 
limelight  again,  by  his  proposition 
take  over  the  United  States  Nitial 
Works  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Tel 
ncsse  River  in  the  northern  part 
Alabama  on  a  hundred  or  a  fifty  ycl 
lease.  He  says  he  will  eventually,  o 
rectly  and  indirectly,  make  eniploymel 
for  a  million  men  making  fertilizers  I 
the  intensive  process  of  taking  nitro-jj 
from  the  air  and  making  pretty  ran* 
everything  else.  It  is  a  pretty  iari 
contract,  but  he  would  probably  bui 
a  city  or  series  of  connecting  tow 
7.^  miles  long,  and  I  have  no  doJ 
there   would   be   something   doing,   f 

(Continued  on  2;1  following  pag( ) 
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Lessons  in  Artistic  Penmanship 
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By  M.  A.  ALBIN 

i  School  of  the  Oreeon 
Portland,  Oregon 


:  of  Technology 


THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUN 

While  we  study  the  letter  that  puts 
the  personal  element  into  our  corres- 
pondence, I  am  constrained  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  benefits  to  be  de- 

.  rived    from    the    habit    of    affirmation. 

:  Study  the  capital  I  in  all  of  its  alluring 

■  variations,    and    practice    it    the    while 
!  with  your  subconscious  mind  affirming 

"I  can"  instead  of  the  negative  "I 
can't"  that  seems  to  be  upon  the  lips 
of  so  many  students  of  anything — be  it 
art,  science,  or  literature.  He  struggles 
along,  hour  after  hour,  virtually  build- 
ing an  unsurmountable  barrier;  instead 
he  should  be  literally  humming 
rhythmically  while  he  practices,  "I  can, 
I  can."  Do  not  hold,  for  one  instant, 
the  hindering  thought  that  there  is  any 

■  height  attained  by  others  that  may  not 
be  reached  by  you — you  can  excel  their 

?  accomplishments  if  you  desire  it  and  as- 
pire to  it!     Affirm  yourself  much  and 

I  often. 

General  Instruction 

1  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  way 
students  send  in  their  practice  work. 
Write  for  me  two  lines  of  each  num- 
bered exercise  in  the  lesson — two  lines 

I  written  after  you  have  practiced  it  thor- 
oughly— two  lines  written  oflf-hand,  one 
immediately  below  the  other  on  the 
same  oiece  of  paper.     Thus  I  will  get 


your  average  work  and  can  detect  your 
faulty  tendencies.  Most  of  you  have 
good  observation,  and  there  is  no  merit 
in  simply  pointing  out  flaws  in  form — 
what  you  need  is  to  have  some  one  tell 
you  why  you  fail  to  execute  what  you 
can  see.  So-called  red  ink  corrections 
are  for  those  who  have  no  conception 
of  form  and  must  be  taught  to  see. 

Specific  Instructions 

No.  1.  Center  a  flat  reverse  oval 
around  the  base  line,  retracing  eight  or 
ten  times,  swinging  the  pen  upward 
from  below  the  base  line,  dropping  the 
letter  I  on  the  line.  Make  a  snap  shade 
with  the  maximum  width  on  the  base 
line,  or  rather  just  as  you  approach  the 
base  line. 

No.  2.  Practice  until  you  have  mas- 
tered the  upward  swing  from  below 
the  base  line,  the  snap  shade,  and  the 
hair-line  taper  at  the  finish. 

No.  3.  Easily  made  by  completing 
the  former  letter  with  a  full  oval. 

Nos.  4-5.  These  are  bur  further  de- 
velopments of  the  flourished  elements. 
Observe  the  symmetry  of  the  oval. 

No.  6.  A  general  favorite — keep  the 
oval  large  and  full,  stopping  abruptly 
with  a  firm  but  dainty  tick.  All  ticks 
should  be  made  lightly. 

Nos.  7-8.   No.  seven  is  another  one  of 


those  eccentricities  of  mine — sort  of  a 
camouflaged  imitation  of  No.  5.  No.  8 
is  out  of  its  regular  order,  and  should 
not  be  used  until  after  you  have  given 
No.  10  masterful  practice. 

No.  9.  Note  that  the  bulk  of  the  J 
is  above  the  base  line;  the  same  begin- 
ning stroke  as  the  capital  I;  the  straight 
downward  stroke;  and,  the  maximum 
shade  just  before  the  abrupt  turn  at 
the  bottom. 

Nos.  10-11-12-13.  These  are  but  var- 
ients  of  the  standard  letter.  I  put  the 
tick  on  last  in  making  No.  10.  You 
might  begin  with  the  tick  as  a  starting 
point.  Be  careful  in  these  variations 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
standard  form  is  but  slightly  modified. 

No.  14.  Use  this  as  preliminary 
practice  to  the  signature  that  follows. 
Study  symmetry  and  proportion. 

Nos.  15-16.  Keep  your  shades  equi- 
distant. Some  supplementary  signa- 
tures will  be  found  on  another  page. 
Practice  from  those  also. 


"Ambition  Talks"  is  the  title  of  a  ser- 
ies of  articles  by  Harlan  Eugene  Read, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  be  published  in  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  beginning 
September,  1922.  Nearly  every  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  country  knows 
Mr.  Read,  and  understands  what  a  treat 
is  in  store  for  our  readers.  To  students 
and  teachers  who  do  not  know  him  we 
want  to  say  that  these  talks  are  ex- 
actly what  the  name  implies  —  short, 
virile  essays  calculated  to  arouse  ambi- 
tion in  every  one  who  reads  them.  They 
will  appear  in  the  Students'  Edition. 
We  hope  to  publish  one  in  the  May 
number  to  give  you  a  taste  of  the  good 
things  in  store. 


/ 
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there  always  is  something  doing  when 
he  gets  into  things. 

Mr.  Ford  will  meet  plenty  of  oppo- 
sition when  the  question  of  ratifying 
his  contract  with  Secretary  of  War 
Weeks  comes  up  in  Congress,  for  like 
all  successful  business  men.  Mr.  Ford 
has  plenty  of  enemies.  The  Jews  arc 
not  passionately  attached  to  him  and 
no  wonder,  for  his  paper,  the  "Dearborn 
Independent,"  has  roasted  Jewish 
bankers,  movie,  and  theatrical  man- 
agers beyond  all  reason,  though  some 
of  them  deserve  it  and  simply  got  what 
was  coming  to  them.  Other  auto  and 
tractor  men  are  not  anxious  to  have 
Ford  succeed  in  the  gigantic  enterprise 
he  has  blocked  out.  The  politicians 
don't  like  him.  but  I  hope  he  gets  this 
Muscle  Shoals  proposition.  There  is 
need  though  of  a  practical  man  to 
show  the  government  how  it  has 
wasted  billions  through  the  mismanage- 
ment of  men  who  were  not  practical. 

Henry  Ford  has  faults  enough,  no 
doubt,  but  his  genius  never  showed 
itself  better  than  when  two  years  ago, 
he  bought  out  very  great  interests  and 
became  the  controller  of  the  Ford 
works.  It  was  necessary  for  Ford  to 
raise  many  millions  and  everybody 
said,  the  only  way  he  can  get  it  is  to 
go  to  the  bankers  of  Wall  St.,  and  float 
his  securities  there,  and  then  Wall  St. 
will  manage  Ford.  "Did  he  do  it?" 
Well,  not  so  you  would  notice  it;  but 
he  gave  Wall  St.  a  lesson  in  finance 
that  for  brilliancy  had  never  been 
equalled.  He  shipped  thousands  of  cars 
to  every  Ford  agency  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  I  don't  know  but 
all  over  the  world,  and  sent  a  sight 
draft  for  the  cash  with  the  cars,  and 
said  :  "If  you  want  to  keep  the  Ford 
agency  in  your  town  or  city,  accept  this 
draft  and  send  the  money  and  take  the 
cars."  And  they  did  it,  of  course.  The 
local  banks  were  ready  enough  to  ad- 
vance the  cost  price  of  Ford  cars,  for 
they  are  as  salable  as  wheat,  and 
money  poured  into  Detroit  in  millions. 
It  was  a  master  stroke,  and  while  one 
may  laugh  at  Mr.  Ford's  literary  at- 
tainments he  is  no  laughing  matter  in 
business.  Thomas  A.  Edison  put  it 
finely  the  other  day  at  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday  reception  of  friends,  when  he 
said:  "I  wouldn't  vote  for  Henry  Ford 
for  President,  but  I  would  vote  for 
him  as  director  of  industry,  if  there 
was  such  a  department  of  our  National 
Government." 

POSITION  WANTED 

Advanced  Accounting  Teacher 

now  teaching  Sherwood's  Couree  and  allied  Bub- 
jects.  LaSalle  graduate,  expert  penman,  thorough 
knowledge  of  Gregs  Shorthand,  winhea  to  connect 
with  proErrenmva  school.  Available  Sept.  lat. 
Addreaa  R  J  B,  care  of  Buainesa  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

AN  exceptional  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
ceptional young  man  who  has  talent 
for  engroHfting,  phin  the  ambition  an<l  in- 
dustry to  succeed.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  such  a  young  man,  with  sampler), 
aye,  salary  to  start,  etc. 

THE  SCRIPTORIUM, 
First  Nitional  Bank  Building  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


A.  R.  Reelhorn,  of  the  Stockton.  Cali- 
fornia, High  School,  is  securing  unus- 
ualyl  tine  results  in  penmanship.  He 
recently  sent  us  a  fine  lot  of  specimens 
from  his  students.  Twenty-five  of 
them  were  up  to  the  High  School  Cer- 
tificate  standard. 

Norman  Tower,  Penman  and  Engros- 
ser with  the  Barnes  Commercial 
School,  Denver,  Colorado,  is  doing 
some  engrossing  which  is  bringing  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  people  of  Denver. 
The  Denver  Post  of  Friday,  February 
17.  contains  an  account  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  national  movement  looking 
toward  greater  respect  for  and  obed- 
ience to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  launched  at  a  meeting 
held  W'ednesday  evening,  February  22, 
at  Beth  Hamedrosh  Hagodol  Synagog. 
The  ceremony  centered  about  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  synagog  of  a  copy  of 
the  constitution  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment by  Mr.  Tower.  The  whole  is 
bound  in  leather  embossed  with  gold. 
Included  in  the  books  are  personal 
messages  from  President  Harding, 
Chief  Justice  Taft,  and  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  Colorado. 

J.  A.  Elston  is  offering  correspond- 
ence instruction  in  business  and  orna- 
mental penmanship  through  our  col- 
umns. Copies  supplied  in  his  courses 
arc  all  pen  written,  and  he  is  a  great 
believer  in  furnishing  suggestions  and 
instructions  for  his  pupils. 


pay  ins  busine.^a 
collet?e  in  eastern  state.    Real  bargain.    Address, 
PAYI>'G  BUSINESS, 

Care  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio 


Teachers  Wanted 

lanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Own  a  Spare  Time  Business 

Lcam  how  you  can  8ell  merchandise  and  scr* 
vice  by  mail.  Find  out  about  the  RIGHT  WAY 
to  start  a  mail  order  business.  Get  help  of 
direifl  -  mail  specialist.  A  simple  but  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  your  problems.  Write 
today  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 

Ad  Builder  Kidwell 
914  Pine  St.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


LadyPartnerWanted 

Old  established  business  college,  in  city  of  40.'0<'. 
no  competition,  well  equipped,  a  good  money 
maker,  wants  lady  partner  who  understands 
shorthand  and  typewriting  and  Engliih.  Re- 
quires $5000  to  handle.  Salary  $I5U.U0  a  month< 
and  profita.  Address  M.  N.  O..  care  of  Busi- 
ness  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


B.  C.  S. 


DEGREE 

HOME     STUDY 
OTHER  COURaSS 
WRITE  TODAY 


Dean,   Oskaloosa  Collage,  Oskaloosa,  lowi. 


equipped.     Reasonable  price-     Easy  terms. 
Adare..,   BVA. 
Care  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohi( 


ADVERTISING 

A  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

After  you  read  this  article  by  our  general 
manager,  Harry  M.  Basford.  in  this  issue. 
write  us  about  your  own  advertising.  We 
can  furnish  everything  you  need  to  make 
your  advertising  pay^ — Copy,  Drawings, 
Cute.  Printing.  Syndicate  Folders.  Mailing 
Cards. 

National  Advertising  Service  Co. 

School  Advertiaine 

Speciaiista 

1424  Lawronce  St.     Denver,  Colo. 


SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

COLUMBIA.  S.   C. 

CHATTANOOGA     TENN 

RICHMOND.   VA, 


COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

/VO  FEES    UNLESS   PLACED 


Continuous    Enrollment 


Three    Offices 


NEW  BOOKLET 


Train  for  Commercial  Teaching    B''usincs8''inet'^itI.Ve. 
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ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 


Rochestar,  N.  Y. 


Summer  School  for 
Commercial  Teachers 

Two  terms.  One  ten  weeks,  beginning  May  23 
antl  the  other  five  weeks,  beginning  June  27. 
Ilt2'2.  The  flrat  for  teachers  who  want  to  do 
definite  claseroom  work  in  text  booka.  The 
Bocond  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  nieth- 
ode.  Both  are  under  the  direction  of  npccialiBta. 
Last  yi-nr'a  nttendnncf  mi>ro  than  n   hundred  m>rrent 


Twenty- 


Ma 


Tioth 


BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY, 

BOWLING  GREEN.   KY. 


^^^3Bu4/n^d^^ti&u:^^ir'      ^ 


Miss  J.  Katharine  Hartley,  of  Oxford, 
Ohio,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
iIk   I'arkersburg,  W.  \'a..  High  School. 

Miss  Edna  A.  Stewart,  of  Delhi,  Minn., 
has  recently  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  of  bookkeeping  and  typewriting 
the  High  School  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Lombard,  last  year 
with  the  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  High 
'School,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
ahe  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

W.  R.  Hill,  for  the  last  few  years  with 
.the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford,  is  now  teaching  in  the  Morse 
Business  College  of  that  city. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hurst,  of  Cleveland, 
JOhio.  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
,,the  Millvale,  Pa.,  High  School, 

Floyd  E.  Hill,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
^State  Normal  School  at  Whitewater, 
Wis.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
High  cholo  at  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Adah  M.  Nelson,  Leland,  111.,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  Reconstruction 
Aide  in  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hos- 
pital. Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  D.  Zeidler,  recently  a  student  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Whitewater, 
Wis.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Central  Continuation  School,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Central  California  Commercial  College 

is  the  new  name  of  the  school  formerly 
called  Heald-Fresno  Business  College, 
Fresno,  California. 

"!R.  J.  Maclean,  President  of  the  Detroit 
Commercial  College,  writes  us  that 
they  have  just  moved  into  their  new 
rooms  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  floors 
of  the  Woodward  Building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Woodward  Ave.  and  Clifford 
St.  This  is  a  modern  office  building 
with  walls  of  steel  and  plate  glass,  af- 

-fording  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation. 
Mr.  Maclean  says  the  school  rooms  are 
the  most  beautiful  he  has  ever  seen. 

IB.  Marnix,  President  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Business  College,  Clarksburg,  W. 
Virvinia,  is  a  student  of  advertising  and 
a  member  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Clarksburg.  The  Clarksburg  "Ex- 
ponent" for  February  18  contains  a 
two  column  report  of  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Marnix  before  the  Adver- 
tising Club.  The  following  sentences 
are  typical  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
address: 

"Life  is  a  search  for  power  —  the 
power  to  know,  the  power  to  be,  the 
power  to  do  the  work  the  world  wants 
done.  You  can  only  be  happy  in  this 
life  through  service;  for  service  is 
sacred.  Everything  else  is  a  substitute. 
What  greater  service  can  you  render 
than  through  the  intelligent  and  truth- 
ful advertising  that  enlightens,  edu- 
cates, uplifts  and  enobles  humanity." 

I 


COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 


Attention  !     Mi 
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K0C/<rr7rr£ACH£RS 
AGETNCY 

410  U.S.  Nat.  Bank  Bldc.  Denver.Colo. 


above  the  high 

BRA?«CH  OFFICES  I  

Portland,  Org.     Mlnneipolls,  Minn.     Los  Angoles,  Calif. 


Lumber  Exchange 


lulual  Bldg. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Never  were  the  opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
now  open.  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  type- 
writing and  penmanship  to  better  positions  paying  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 
blanks.     Address: 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


A  I  R  F  R  T    Teachers'  Agency 

M  L  D  C  n    I         25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

TEACHERS  OF  SHORTHAND,  COMMERCIAL  Branches  much  in  demand.    Our  thousand 
and  one  clients  best  schools  in  the  country.      Pay  highest  salaries.      Send  for  "Teaching  as  a 
Business."     Get  a  real  position.     Other  Offices:— 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         Symes  Building,  Denver         Peyton  Buiidine.  Spoi<ane 


A  real  service  bureau  for  Commercial  Teachers  manaffed  by  G.  S. 
Kimball,  well  known  commercial  teacher  and  author.  Free  regris- 
tration  — NO  CHARGE  until  you  get  the  position  YOU  WANT 

KIMBALL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


116  W.  14th  Street 


New  York  City 


Our  Commercial  Candidates  Placed  in  41  States  Last  Season! 

The  following  large  cities  have  accepted  our  teachers 
within  the  past  few  months: 

Seattle,  Houston,  Tulsa,  Passaic,  Memphis,  Charleston,  Akron,  Parkers- 
burg,  Camden,  Washington.  Newark,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Pueblo, 
Hartford,  Atlanta.  Tampa,  Schenectady.  Chicago,  Portland.  Fort  Worth, 
Ypsilanti,  Norfolk,  Pittsburgh.  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Louisville,  Richmond, 
El  Paso,  Springfield.  Cincinnati,  Detroit.  Chattanooga,  Syracuse.  Birm- 
ingham. Baltimore,  Jamestown,  Butte,  Atlantic  City.  Brooklyn,  Mobile, 
Evansville,  Wheeling. 


September  calls 


nt  a  better  position 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


ALREADY  the  rivulets  of  opportunities  for  September  are  ^beginning  to  run.  Soon  they 
■^^  will  swell  to  the  usual  spring  freshet.  Shakespeare  says  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  ^^^m%  kl^%#^^  ^M  ■  I  iiood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  Lni|  Ntll  tAI  I  ^^^'^  "''<'  '^  bound  up  in 
shallows  and  in  misery."  rUll  11  k  A  I  IflLLa  Better  launch  your  boat 
EARLY  this  spring  on  the  flood  tide   of    opportunity. 

Your  letter  will  be  answered  promptly.       Will  you  write  it  TODAY? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manaeer  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass 


Vni  IR  F'JTURE  ^  ,H 

I        %  M  I  J    1     ^k         your  present  action.    Let  us  tell  you 

JL        ^^»i^^     ^^^^  ^L      ^L      of   choice   positions    open    for    com- 
mercial  teachers   no"w^,    or  for   next 
September,    and   help  you   get   the  place  you  >vant.     All  correspond- 
ence   confidential.       No    obligation    to    accept    any   place.       Salaries 
S1200    to    $5000— all    you    can    command.     Write    for   details— NOW. 


THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOULS,  MO. 
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Retailing  Education  in  the  Stores 

By  MRS.  FLORA  TAYLOR  YOUNG 
Teacher  of  Salesmanship,  Mandel  Bros.  Department  Store,  Chicago 


(Students  as  well  as  teachers  will  be  inter- 
ested   in    this    outline   of   study    for   salespeople. 

Thousands  of  persons  enter  the  field  of  store 
selling  every  year,  and  the  opportunities  are 
great.  Business  Colleges  have  here  a  great  field 
that    is   scarcely   touched.) 

Not  until  jobs  began  to  be  carefully 
analyzed  and  processes  standardized 
was  it  possible  to  establish  schools  to 
give  the  beginner  the  knowledge 
which  would  enable  him  to  attack  a 
job  with  confidence.  Strangely  enough 
one  of  the  last  industries  to  be  sys- 
tematized is  that  old  old  industry  of 
barter,  which  antedated  even  Jacob 
who  bought  with  a  mess  of  pottage 
that  which  he  most  coveted  in  youth, 
and  later  paid  with  years  of  his  life 
for  the  treasure  he  most  coveted  in 
maturity.  Buying  and  .selling  has  been 
carried  on  for  centuries  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  globe,  with  every  variation 
of  haggling,  bickering,  deceit,  gre<ed, 
avarice,  wit,  humor,  palaver,  and 
finesse,  but  it  was  always  an  individual 
science  depending  for  success  upon 
'the  skill,  shrewdness,  and  artistry  of 
the  merchant  on  one  hand  and  the 
gullibility  of  the  purchaser  on  the 
other.  So  rarely  did  men  deal  honor- 
ably in  barter  or  trade  that  one,  who 
dealt  faily  became  known  as  "Honest 
John"  or  "Honest  James"  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  fellows. 

From  hawking  wares  about  the 
streets  or  peddling  to  home  of  custo- 
mers the  shrewd  vendor  progressed 
to  the  ownership  of  a  "stand"  to  which 
the  customer  came.  An  aggregation 
of  these  sitands  became  a  market,  and 
out  of  this  grew  the  store  which  sold 
many  items  belonging  to  the  same 
line.  Finally,  about  a  century  ago, 
appeared  that  congregation  of  stores 
under  one  roof  which  we  call  the  De- 
partment  Store. 

Up  to  this  time  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  teach  the  science  of  mer- 
chandising nor  the  principles  of  busi- 
ness, for  merchandising  was  most  un- 
scientific and  business  had  no  prin- 
ciple worthy  of  nientiorn  You  can't 
teach  mathematics  or  language  with 
out  fundamental  symbols.  But  a  new 
birth  in  business  thinking  occurred 
just  about  the  time  Department 
Stores  came  into  being  here  in  this 
level-eyed  square  dealing  country  of 
ours.  Pioneer  merchants  began  enun- 
ciating certain  strange  principles  such 
as  "One  price  to  everybody,"  "the 
truth  about  merchandise,"  "the  cus- 
tomer is  right"  On  this  rule  of  three 
it  has  been  possible  to  build  a  science 
of  business  that  can  be  taught. 

Even  during  the  era  of  the  square- 
deal  progress  has  been  slow  and  stores 
have  increased  in  size  faster  than  in  in- 
telligence of  management.  Merchants 
continued  merchandising  the  way 
grandmother  made  her  cake,  "no  for- 
mula, just  judgment;"  advertised  when 
they  felt  like  it;  sold  what  fancy  dic- 


tated; built  up  personnel  by  hiring  and 
firing  without  attention  to  the  feelings 
of  individuals;  regarded  complaints  as 
a  nuisance  rather  than  guide-posts  and 
dissatisfied  customers  as  mere  cranks. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  great 
stores  have  undergone  internal  revo- 
lutions, problems  have  been  analyzed 
and  data  collected  which  enables 
teachers  to  set  about  the  training  of 
employes  and  executives.  So  thor- 
oughly have  merchants  become  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  educational 
work  among  their  employes  that  their 
programs  have  in  some  cases  reached 
university  proportions.  Teaching 
skill,  libraries,  research  facilities,  lab- 
oratory work,  practice  on  the  job  are 
combined  to  place  the  key  to  success 
in  the  hand  of  any  ambitious  employe. 
The  teaching  force  varies,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  store,  from  two  or 
three  to  ten  or  even  twenty  instruct- 
ors. The  method  of  attack  varies  from 
simple  demonstration  and  discussion 
to  a  most  elaborate  academic  course. 

With  competition  so  keen  every 
merchant  wishes  to  give  his  patrons 
expert  service  and  in  the  small  sitore 
he  can  personally  see  that  they  get  it. 
In  the  larger  organizations  the  men 
chant  is  so  remote  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  employes  that  he  must  de- 
pend upon  instructors  to  interpret  and 
transmit  his  ideals  to  all  who  serve 
his  customers.  If  he  is  not  so  fortun- 
ate as  to  secure  trained  teachers  from 
one  of  the  good  schools  for  store  ser- 
vice connected  with  well-known  uni- 
versities, he  proceeds  to  train  a  teach- 
er of  his  own.  For  a  teacher  he  must 
have  if  he  would  call  himself  progres- 
sive. In  some  stores  the  educaltional 
embraces  welfare  and  certain  phases 
of  employment  work,  but  the  ideal 
arrangement  is  for  the  teacher  to  have 
unhampered  sway  in  the  sphere  for 
which  she  is  trained,  namely,  the  pune- 
ly  educational  features  of  personnel 
work. 

This  composite  program  for  larger 
stores  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  scope  of 
this  work. 

FOR  JUNIORS: 

Continuation  school  courses  tauglit 
on  the  premises  or  pupils  are  sent  to 
public  school  on  store  time 

CASHIERS,  INSPECTORS: 

Store  system,  conserving  and  order- 
ing supplies;  wrapping  merchandise; 
handling  money;  error  systems;  rela- 
tions with  sales  people;  dress,  deport- 
ment, hygiene. 

SALES  PEOPLE: 

Principles  of  selling  taught  through 
lecture,  discussion,  demonstration, 
motion  pictures,  chalk  talks,  criticised 
practice;  store  system;  merchandise 
facts;  business  building;  operation  of 
cash  register;  want  system;  dress  and 
hygiene;  arithmetic  and  spelling  where 
needed;  eliminaltton  of  erroTS. 


BUYERS  AND  ASSISTANTS: 

Principles  of  merchandising;  what 
and  how  much  to  buy;  how  and  wheo 
to  advertise;  how  and  where  to  dis 
play;  when  to  mark  down;  how  to  fiK 
ure  costs;  gauge'  quantities;  antici 
pate  wants;  study  of  sources,  markets, 
economic  conditions;  how  to  train  and 
manage  people. 

STOCK    PEOPLE: 

Hanging,    folding,    covering,   ticket 
ing  merchandise;  daily  inventories;  re 
ports   to   buyers;   relations   with  salts 
people;  stimulus  to  promotion. 
FLOOR  MANAGERS: 

Store  system;  policy  toward  en 
ployes  and  customers;  identification; 
department  appearance,  lighting  and 
ventilation;  management  of  regubr 
force  and  extra  help;  handling  crowds; 
making  adjustments;  procedure  in 
emergencies,  such  as  thefts,  sudden 
illness,  panic,  etc.;  monthly  written 
quiz  on  location  of  merchandize. 
OFFICE  FORCE: 

Regular  monthly  conferences  on 
new  methods,  accuracy,  speed;  rout 
ine  training  for  billers,  comptometei 
operators,  typists,  dictaphone  opera 
tors;  promotional  inducements  and 
bonuses  for  amount  and  accuracy  cf 
work. 

ELEVATOR    OPER.\TORS: 

Mechanics  of  car;  safety  and  safe 
ty  devices;  mantainanoe  of  disciplim  : 
directing  customers;  kindne-ss  to  pa- 
trons and  employes;  hygiene  and  ap 
pearance  of  operaltors,  procedui^  in 
ca.se  of  fire  or  accident. 
CHAUFFERS  AND  DELIVERY 
BOYS: 

Mechanics  of  car;  rules  of  the  roald; 
procedure  in  cases  of  accident,  secur 
ing  witnesses,  doctor,  etc.;  expert 
handling  of  merchandise;  directory 
quiz;  conduct  toward  customers;  a> 
counting  for  money  received;  dress 
and  deportment. 

Waitresses,  fitters,  matirons  and 
other  special  groups  also  receive 
painstaking  training. 

In  addition  to  the  special  training, 
many  stores  make  a  practice  of  »■ 
curing  concerts,  lectures  and  entw 
tainments  for  the  entire  personnel,  b< 
lieving  that  any  thing  which  tends  to 
broaden  the  outlook  of  the  individu.il 
makes  him  a  better  employe. 

After  a  glance  at  this  program  it 
will  not  seem  to  you  strange  thait  col- 
lege students,  young  clergymen,  doc- 
tors, dentists,  teachers,  seittlemert 
workers  and  road  salesmen  come  into 
the  department  stores  for  holiday 
work  not  alone  for  the  wages  and  fhc 
contact  with  people,  but  also  because 
tbey  really  value  this  vocational  train- 
ing. 

HEALTH    HINTS 

".•\  good  complexion  powder  is 
graham  flour. 

"When  you're  hungry  between 
meals,  cat  a  glass  of  water. 

"Are  you  superstitious?  A  light 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  while 
writing  brings  good  luck." 

— From  a  bulletin  published  by  the 
Child  Health  Organization. 
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Flourishing 


Plates  by  the  Late  C.  C.  Canan 
Instructions    by     the     Editor 


LESSON  5 

Flourishing    to    most    people    means 

'flourished  birds."    It  is  wonderful  how 

I  few  graceful  lines  properly  disposed 

)n  paper  can  represent  the  beauty  and 

,'reedom  of  the  flying  bird. 

.1    In    days    not    so    long    past    almost 

fjvery  penman  who  claimed  to  possess 

jreat    skill    had    his    favorite   forms   of 

'  )ird  flourishing.     It  was  expected  that 

I  he  writing  master  or  business  college 

eacher   should   be   able   to   dash   ofT  a 

jeautiful    birds   for    the    admiration    of 

lis   students. 

i     The   first  cut  this  month  shows  the 

oird   taken   apart   so   that   we   can    see 

.,iow    it    is    made.      Notice    that    it    is 

i:omparatively  simple.     The  wings  are 

,  wo       compound       curves       gracefully 

ihaded.     The  tail  is  a  long  oval  which 

s  also   shaded.     The   head   is   formed 

)f  comparatively  few  strokes.     Notice 

he   arrows   which    show    the   direction 

n  which  these  strokes  are  made,  and, 

herfore,  where  each  stroke  should  be 

)egun.      You   will    remember    that    the 

)aper  should   be  turned  so  that  every 

itroke  in  flourishing  is  made  away  from 

:he  body. 

t  The  small  strokes  of  the  heads  of 
pirds  should  be  flourished  rather  free- 
',  y.  Gracefulness  is  so  necessary  that 
he  greater  exactness  secured  by  draw- 
'  ng  is  likely  to  spoil  the  flourish. 

The  second  plate  shows  the  com- 
■  )Ieted  bird.  This  simple  form  should 
)e  mastered  before  the  more  intricate 
orms  to  be  given  next  month  are  at- 
'  empted. 

Do  your  best,  then  send  a  sample 
knd  a  dime. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


PEN    DRAWING    AND    LETTER- 
ING 

The  field  for  commercial  designers 
is  large  and  remunerative.  Careful 
preparation  is  neces- 
sary to  attain  the 
greatest  success,  as  the 
man  who  sells  designs 
must  be  familiar  with 
all  the  various  med- 
iums of  artistic  ex- 
pressions, inc  1  u  d  i  n  g 
pencil,  charcoal,  pen 
and  ink.  and  brush  and 
color.  He  must  also 
be  a  skillful  letterer. 

The  design  to  which  these  instruc- 
tions refer,  shows  some  pleasing  and 
effective  pen  drawing.  Lay  off  the  de- 
sign in  pencil,  giving  form  and  balance 
critical  attention.  The  masses  must  be 
correctly  placed  in  order  to  make  your 
drawing  "hang  together."  so  to  speak. 
Follow  rough  sketch  with  an  accurate 
pencil  drawing,  giving  especial  atten- 
tion to  form  and  color  values.  The 
lettering  "Art  Calendars"  was  outlined 
with  care  to  obtain  regular  size  and 
spacing.  Suggest  color  tones  and  also 
the  pen  technique  for  the  development 
of  the  color  values.  The  gradation  of 
tones  from  light  to  dark  will  require 
the  most  careful  and  painstaking  study 
and  practice.  Do  not  rule  the  lines  in 
background  of  cartousche.  Free  hand 
lines  are  best.  The  background  of  word 
"Art"  should  be  quite  dark  in  tone. 
Leave  the  spaces  for  the  fine  diagonal 
lines.  Use  a  No.  S  broad  pen  for  the 
coarser  lines  and  a  Gillott  No.  170  pen 
for  fine  lines  on  blossoms  and  leaves. 
Your  color  values  as  well  as  your 
drawing  must  be  correct. 

The  smaller  lettering  may  be  written 
with  a  No.  4  broad  pen  and  finished 
with  a  fine  pen.  A  very  plain  and  ar- 
tistic style  of  lettering  for  posters  and 
all  purposes  where  speed  and  legibility 
count. 


ANOTHER  PENMANSHIP 
CONTEST 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  a 
few  years  ago  J.  Austin  Brooks  held  a 
penmanship  contest  that  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  fine  penman- 
ship. 

He  is  now  thinking  of  holding  a 
World  Penmanship  Contest  to  cover  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  to  close  dur- 
ing the  World's  Fair  to  be  held  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  in   1925. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  just  written  us  that 
Dr.  Howard  D.  Poore,  a  man  who 
takes  much  interest  in  fine  penman- 
ship, had  said  that  "He  has  $25,000  to 
say  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Wcsco  is  the  best 
all-round   penman   living." 
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Surely  if  big  prizes  are  offered,  the     ELLIOTT  SHIELD 

best  penmen  everywhere  will  sit  up 
ngihts  endeavoring  to  produce  work 
that    will    capture    these    prizes.     No     A.  E.  ELLIOTT,  Box  S79.  CIncli 

doubt  Mr.  Brooks  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  all  interested  in  this  matter. 
His  address  is  care  General  Delivery, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


A  Keyboard  Cover  for  teachtnff  Touch  Type- 
writing.   36c  each,  postpaid. 

tl,  Ohla 


Home  Study     •' 

Degree.  Conferred.     K.Und.rlog  Kr 

TEACHERS'  rROFESSlONAL  COLLEGE,  Washington,  0.  Ci 


AHRACTIVE  DISPLAY  and  QUICK  SALES 


Esterbroolc  Display  Casei  make  it  t 
pent  tjuickly.  Kich  ca^r  itiows  i  v 
Counter  spacr.  and  npredt  up  ulct. 
Ttii)  No.  14  Eslrrbrook  Bank  Prn  i 
the  world.  It  thouUl  be  in  your  co 
For  1m«  overlimd  and  bitgrr  lalei  i 
Esterhrooks.      Our  narioiial  advrrri^ 


e  of  ihe  twelve  most  popular  peni  la 

r  display  caae. 

our  pen  depanment.   concentrate  on 

s  reacbinf  Icn   million  readers  every 


The  Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co.,  92  100  Dtliwtrt  h:  Camden,  N.J 

Cnnodlnn  Aficot*:     Hruwn  Bru«..  Lid..  Toronto 


PEFS 
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PRELIMINARY    PROGRAM 

Indiana  State  Normal   School,   Eastern  Division 

Shorthand   and   Typewriting    Contest  and 

Commercial  Teachers  Conference 

Muncie,   April   21    and   22,    1922 

Friday,  April  21,  State  Normal  Auditorium 
IO;oi^  A.  M.  Typewriting  Contest  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Kimball,  In- 
ternational Contest  Manager. 
12  o'clock.  Contestants  and  visiting  teachers 
will  be  guests  at  luncheon  of  the  Exchange, 
Kiwanis,  Rotary,  and  Optimist  Clubs  of  Mun- 

2:00   P.   M.     Shorthand    Contest. 
30  P.   M.     A 
Typewriting. 
Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board 
for  \"ocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Discussion,  led  by  Nora  Vanden  Brook, 
ilanual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

4:00   P.   M.     Awarding   of  cups   and  medals   to 
successfiil   contestants  and  schools. 

6:30  P.   M.      Banquet,      Hotel      Roberts      Ball 

I     R.iom    (Iniormal). 

.\ddrcss— President     L.     N.     Hines,     State 
Nirmal    School. 

.\ddress— Present    Tendencies    in    Commer- 
cial   Education.      Mr.    E.    W.    Barnhart,    Fed- 
eral   Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
Entertainment. 

Saturday,    April    22,    State    Normal   Auditorium 
Commercial    Teachers"    Conference 
J.  O.  Winger.  Chairman,  Muncie 
9     o'clock.     General     Discussion — "Standardiza- 
tion of  Commercial   Subjects"  led  bv  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Bookkeeping — M.    W.    Grinnell,    Evansville. 
Writing — Tom  Sawyier,  Indianapolis. 
Commercial   Arithmetic  —  E.    E.    Barnhart, 

Wabash. 
Shorthand — Perle   Marie   Parvis,   Blooming 

Typewriting — Opal  Pence,  Muncie. 
"Why    Standardize?"— Mr.    E.    W.    Barnhart, 
Fe.i.ral    Board. 
12  o'clock.     Luncheon  Normal  School  Cafeteria. 

Address  by  a  local  business  man. 
\:l"  V.  M.     How  Can  We  Secure  the  Co-opera- 
tion of  Local  Business  Men  in  the  Placing  of 
our    Students? 

Discussion   led   by   G.   C.   Thomas,    Logans- 
port. 
Some    Recent    Observations    of    Commercial 
Education    in     Indiana.       Professor     Bernard 
Shockel,    State   Normal   School,   Terre   Haute. 


OKLAHOMA  PENMANSHIP 
TEACHERS 

A  very  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
penmanship  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  was  held  in 
Oklahoma  City  on  February  10. 

Sevent\--five  or  more  were  in  at- 
tendance at  this  meeting  to  hear  the 
splendid  program  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  Miss  Edna  Jones,  of  the 
State  Teachers'  College,  Edmond. 
Oklahoma,  and  Miss  Amanda  Corhn, 
Director  of  Penmanship,   Tulsa,   Okla. 

"The  Essential  Accomplishments  of 
the    Penmanship   Teacher,"   "Problems 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

UTUTES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
Bpecial  writing,  engrossing, 
etc. 

These  inks  write  black  from  the 
pen  point  and  stay  black  forever: 
proof  to  oge,  air,  sunahiDe,  chemi- 
cals and  hre. 

At  Dealers  Cenerally 

CHAS.  M,  HI86INS&C0.,  Mfb. 
271  NINTH  ST,         BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 


and  Achievements  of  the  One-room 
School,"  "Class  Enthusiasm,"  "Corre- 
lation of  Penmanship,"  "The  Best  Plan 
of  Inducing  Teachers  and  Pupils  to 
Improve  their  Writing,"  were  some  of 
the  timelj-  topics  which  were  ably  dis- 
cussed by  the  various  speakers. 

Honorable  R.  H.  Wilson,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
gave  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
talk  on  the  "Growth  of  Penmanship  in 
Oklahoma."  Our  Mr.  R.  B.  Moore 
was  also  present  and  made  a  short 
address. 

Miss  Vera  G.  Albin,  formerly  with 
Behnke  -  Walker  Business  College, 
Portland.  Oregon,  is  now  teaching  in 
the  Portland  High  School  of  Com- 
merce. Miss  Albin  writes  like  her 
brother,  M.  A.  Albin,  who,  as  our 
readers  well  know,  is  a  very  fine  pen- 
man. Her  business  writing  is  espec- 
ially good.  Miss  Albin  attended  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  in 
1913. 


ELSTOH'S  APRIL  OFFER  rsiStSr^rSicTri;: 

ing,  20  le-sons.  SIO.OO.  Card  writing.  10  lessons.  K.OO. 
One  doz.  Reputation  Carde.  your  name.  35c.  Information 
free.  Specimen.  10c.     J.  A.  ELSTON.  Exp«rt  Penman, 

Room  J2.  ISM  W.  25th  Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL    PENMEN 

Leslie  E.  Jones,  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  Busi- 
ness and   Ornamental  Writing. 

A.    W.    Anderson,    Redlands,    Calif., 

Cards.  Flourishing,  etc.     Sample  2.")C. 

Burt  Kelley,  833  Smith  St,.  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Mail  Courses  Penman- 
ship and  Card  Writing.  Samples  2.5c. 

C.  C.  Oursler,  Card- Writer,  Oblong,  111. 

Generous  samples  and  card  case,  25c. 

Adolph  O.  Ambrose,  Card  Carving  Ar- 
tist, Janesville,  Wis.     Sample,  15c. 
(Your  name  in  this  column   will   cost  only  a 

small  sum.     Ask  about  it.) 


CHEMICAL  SERVICE 

Manufacture  and  sell  goods  equal  to  the  kind  yi'ti 
are  selling  or  is  being  sold.  Manufacturers'  for- 
mulas, trade  secrets,  analytical  and  research  work. 
Matching  of  samples  a  epecialty.  Money  saving 
literature  FREE. 

C.  F.  BEHRENS,  ContnltiDg  Chemist 

1530  Taft  Rd.  E.  W.  H.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


Odd  Fdloit  Hill  BIdg..  SCRtNTON.  PI. 
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^'trap  Book  ^pcrimtns,  ©nr  Dolli: 


Don't  be  ashamed  of  your  writing.  Persons  receiving  my 
simplified  instructions  are  amazed  how  quickly  they  be- 
come expert  penmen.  Let  me  make  YOU  an  expert. 
Your  name  written  on  card  and  full  details  free.   Write  toijay. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  2051  N.  lake  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
HOT  SPECIMENS  For  Your  Scrap-Book! 

Price  List  2c.    Send  today,  and  be  glad! 

CARDWRITERS  AND  PENMEN! 

Send  30c  for  sample  of  the  Genuine  Leather- 
Aluminum  Card  Case.  Entirely  different  from 
the  Book-Form  Cases.     Greatest  Sellers  yet. 

PEN  ART  STUDIO 

PORTLAND.    IND. 


Make  Opportunity  Count! 

If  vou  buy  one  dozen  of  my  superb 
Written  Cards.  I  will  send  you.  FREE,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  my  ornamental  pen- 
ship  for  jour  scrap  book.     Only  45_cts. 


|1  "Your  work  clas: 

I  \  best  in  this  counti 

IY  M.  Ote 

"t"  p_o.  Box  486. 


ONTAGUE  CARDS 


A  card  for 

can  decorate  and  sell  at  a  profit.  Full 
set  large  cards.  SI. SO;  full  set 
small,  S1.20.  Perfection  of  flourish- 
ing. Have  your  SIGNATURE  engraved  ICO 
per  cent  perfection.  1  am  only  en- 
graver doinpr  this  work. 
M.  MONTAGUE.  4637  Winihrop  A*e.,  Chicigo,  ML.  U.S. A. 


Bookkeeping  Free 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCY, 
P.  O.  Box  618  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Meub's  Professional  Oblique  Penholders 

SOMETHING  NEW!  Handmade  i  after  my  own  specifications  i  by  the  country's  most  skillful 
penholder  maker.  Adjusted  properly  to  make  true,  clear-cut  shades.  1  try  each  penholder 
before  it  goes  out:  it  must  be  right.  Beautiful  in  appearance.  Made  of  tulip,  teak,  ebony  and 
rosewoods.  Send  SI. 26  for  on^  today.  Try  it  for  a  week.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  it  and 
get  your  money  back.    That's  fair,  isn't  it? 

A.  P.  MEUB,  2051  N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL ia  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Majynusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  35c:  8  inch  inlaid,  75c:  12  inch  plain,  75c:  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET.  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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The  Art  of 

ENGROS  SING 

p.  W.  COSTELLO 
Scranton,  Pa, 


The  accompanying  set  of  resolutions 
is  presented  for  the  beginner  in  the  art 
of  engrossing,  and  is 
intended  to  represent 
the  cheaper  grade  of 
work  in  this  line.  The 
work  was  executed  on 
a  sheet  of  kid  finish 
bristol  board,  three-ply 
thickness  and  14"xl8" 
in  size. 

With  the  exception 
of  the  word  "Re- 
solved" in  rustic  letters,  all  other  let- 
tering was  executed  with  broad  pens, 
which  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Zaner  &  Bloser  Co.  if  they  are  not  at 
hand  in  the  dealers  of  your  own  city. 
The  shading  the  display  lines  is  done 
with  a  brush,  using  a  mixture  of 
Paynes'  Gray  and  Laihpblack  water 
colors,  which  gives  a  very  pleasing 
shade  of  gray  and  produces  a  litho- 
graphic effect  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  is 
spread  equal  distance  to  the  left  and 
right  of  a  center  line,  which  should  be 
ruled  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  page 
when  laying  the  work  out  in  pencil. 
Use  the  same  mixture  of  color  for  the 
rustic  letters  and  the  wreath  tail  piece 
as  that  described  above  for  shading 
the  display  lines. 


You  can  have  PROSPERITY  if  you 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it  with  FAITH, 
WORK  and  CO-OPERATION. 

—  Rotary  Club  Member*. 
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Crcii(or,u>e  iVepli)  reqrct  his  untimoli)iVmuV:thcreton;.b<ih 

13i)  the  v^cranton^ranch  of  the  y[.  SrTM<\m<\<:x!^mii\\  (kvriation  in  req- 
itlar^^flon  a«crabU\\that  hispassinq  ha*  iWprt'iietJ  the  OroJtfl.S'r.frcaCp. 
of  the  ^entices  of  a  faithful  aiuVefficie^tOlJaiuU'r,  aiu^  this  orqanijatiori  <ii<x 
trie(*ani*  trustei^membei-,ano  be  it  further  ' 


CTat  05  a  marli  of  re.<pcd1o  his keKinq  iwrth  asa  man.am*  of  oup 

loi'e  a>*  a  friend  ani<  fellou' member,  tfiat  these  resolutions  be.<prea(.* 

on  the  minute*" of  this  mcetin^.antf  a  iopi|i%li)  si'qnei*  bi)  (hc'Presiwnh 

aiii^  v^ecrcfanj,' 

b^pcnrci)  to  liiii  faiiii(i). 
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Be  a  Photographic  Journalist 

Now  profession,  large  salaries,  wonderful  travel- 
ing experience,  all  expenses  paid.  Hundreds  in 
demand.  Easy  to  learn.  Amateur  photographers 
and  kodak  owners  especially.  Particulars  free. 
Complete  course,  lesson  plans,  etc..  prepaid.  $5.00, 


FOR  SALE 


Back  numbers  of  the  Bosint 
Educator,  Punmun's  Art  Jouni 
Western  and  American  PeiUD 
Writing   by   Madarasz.   Courtn* 


Send  for  Samples,  New  Designs. 


MARTIN  DIPLOMA  COMPANY.       BOSTON      Tht  Walhamor*  Company.  Lafayalt*  Bldg..  Phllj..  Pi.      701  M«t.  Uf«  Bidg. 


er.  Mills.  Leslie.  Doner,  and  other*.  Bound  votuBt 
the  Art  Jouroal  (4.00  per  volume,  unlxiund  volo 
&each.  BuaJne88  Educator.  American  and  Wcst> 
man  S2.S0  per  volume.  A  terap  book  of  business  a 
amental  writinK  by  the  finest  penmen  the  world  h 
r  produced,  worth  (40.00.  will  Bell  for  $20.00.  Mor 
?r  to  accompany  all  orders. 

MINNKAPOUS.  MIN 


TYPEWRITER 

This  standard  Underwood  typewriter  can  be  had  on  an 
easy  payment  plan,  or  a  saving  can  be  made  by  paying 
cash  for  it. 

Other  Makes  Can  be  Had  Also 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  OFFER 
Schools  will  make  a  saving  over  the  regular  school  price 

RELIABLE  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

329  PLYMOUTH  COURT  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I 
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300K  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  arc  interested 


and 


illy  in  books  of  interest 
j'commercial  teachers,  including  books  oi 
oecial  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
es subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
eriewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
in  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
ur  readers  to  dete 


iookkeeping,  Theory  and  Practice,  by 

Arthur    H.    Rosenkampff,    B.    C.    S., 
Professor   of   Accounting  and   Asso- 
ciate Head  of  the  Department  of  Ac- 
counting   Instruction    in    the    School 
of     Commerce,     Accounts,     and     Fi- 
nance, New  York  University.     Pub- 
lished by  the  New   York  University 
Press,  32  Waverly  Place.  New  York 
City.     Cloth  cover,  230  pages. 
This  text  contains  the  material  used 
a  Bookkeeping  in  the  School  of  Com- 
nerce,    Accounts,    and    Finance,    New 
fork  University. 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  Bookkeep- 
ng  is  two  fold:  (1)  to  prepare  stu- 
lents  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
lubject  of  bookkeeping,  for  entrance 
Bto  the  classes  in  accounting;  (2)  to 
)repare  those  who  have  a  knowledge 
)f  the  subject  but  who  have  failed  in 
he  entrance  examination. 

In  addition  to  the  transaction  com- 
non  in  every  trading  business,  the 
lOthor  has  endeavored  to  embody  such 
ransactions  as  occur  more  or  less  in- 
requently  and  which  usually  confuse 
he  average  bookkeeper. 

The  practical  work  is  interspersed 
vith  such  theory  as  is  necessary  to 
nake  the  work  clear  and  understand- 
ible. 


as  given  in  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance.  As  such  it  is  supplemented 
bv  extensive  collateral  reading,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
student  the  greater  detail  on  many 
topics,  which  obviously  is  impossible  in 
a  work  of  this  character,  as  well  as  the 
views  of  other  writers  on  this  and  al- 
lied subjects. 


Principles  of  Accounting,  by  John  Ray- 
mond Wildman,  B.  Sc,  M.  C.  S.,  C. 
,   P.    A.,    Professor    of    Accounting    in 
'   New     York     University     School     of 
'   Commerce,    Accounts    and    Finance. 
Published  by  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity Press,  Washington  Square  East, 
New   York   City.     Cloth   cover,   360 
pages. 

In  presenting  this  book  the  author 
lesires  to  have  it  understood  that  it  is 
lot  a  treatise  on  accountancy.  It  deals, 
IS  the  title  implies,  with  the  principles 
»f  accounting.  The  method  of  this 
york  is  synthetic  rather  than  analyti- 
:al.  It  points  out  the  factors  which 
:nter  into  accounting,  and  shows  how 
-ach  one  of  them  must  be  treated  in 
irriving  at  the  financial  statement 
vhich  is  ordinarily  its  objective.  It  is 
)articularly  suitable  for  use  in  univer- 
iity  courses  because  it  shows  the  rela- 
ion  which  accounting  bears  to  the 
)thcr  functions  and  departments  of 
)usiness. 

It  has  been  prepared  as  a  text,  con- 
itituting  the  foundation,  or  framework 
)f  the  course  in  Theory  of  Accounting, 


Principles  of  Cost  Accounting,  bv  John 
R.    Wildman,    M.    C.    S.,    C.    P.    A., 
Professor  of  Accounting  in  the  New 
York  University,  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance.    Published  by 
the     New     York     University     Press, 
Washington  Square  East,  New  York 
City.     Cloth  cover,  96  pages. 
The     motive     which     prompted     the 
author    to    prepare    and    publish    Cost 
Accounting,   was   the   desire   to   supply 
a  demand  for  a  text  book  on  the  part 
of  the  students  in  New   York   Univer- 
sity   School    of    Commerce,    Accounts 
and  Finance.     In  presenting  it  for  pub- 
lic  consideration   it   is   desired  to   have 
clearly   understood   the   fact   that   it   is 
intended    as    a    text     book     especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  students,  and 
is  not  intended  as  a  general  reference 
work. 

The  following  table  of  contents  will 
show  its  general  scope  and  method  of 
treatment:  Objects  in  Ascertaining 
Cost;  Classification  of  Costs;  Selection 
of  a  System;  Accounting  Cost  System; 
Manufacturing  or  Factory  Cost  Sys- 
tem; Orders;  Materials  and  Supplies; 
Labor;  Overhead;  Types  of  Manufac- 
turing Cost  Systems;  When  Depart- 
mental Distribution  of  Overhead  is  In- 
dicated; Defective  Goods,  Waste, 
Shrinkage  and  Idle  Time;  Distribut- 
able Overhead  and  Bases  of  Distribu- 
tion; Machine  Rates,  Wage  Systems; 
Fixing  of  Wage  Rates;  The  Efficiency 
Department;  Reconciling  Predeter- 
mined and  Estimated  Costs  with  Ac- 
tual Costs;  Report  of  the  Cost  Depart- 
ment. 

Principles  of  Auditing,  by  John   Ray- 
mond Wildman,  M.  C.  S.,  C.  P.  A., 
Professor    of     Accounting    in     New 
York  University.     Published  by  New 
York    University    Press,    New    York 
City.     Cloth  cover.     196  pages. 
This  text  is  a  compact  working  man- 
ual for  auditors  and  accountants;  a  re- 
liable   source    of    information    for    stu- 
dents;   an    illuminating    discussion    of 
how    to   begin    an    audit;    what    to    do 
during  an  audit;  what  to  do  after   an 
audit. 

The  contents  of  the  book  is  as  fol- 
lows: Auditing  Defined;  The  Occa- 
sions for  auditing;  Audits  differentiated 
from  examinations  and  investigations; 
The   engagement;   What   to   do   before 


beginning  an  audit;  Counting  the  cash; 
Counting  the  notes  and  securities; 
Taking  off  the  trial  balance;  Reading 
the  minutes;  The  mechanical  work; 
Reconciling  the  bank  account;  Vouch- 
ing the  disbursements;  The  petty  cash; 
\ouching  the  purchase  journal  or 
voucher  register;  Inventories;  Analyz- 
ing accounts;  Some  accounts  whicn  re- 
quire analysis;  The  customers'  ledger; 
Other  accounts  which  require  atten- 
tion; Accounts  on  the  credit  side; 
How  to  end  an  audit;  What  to  do  after 
an  audit. 


Elementary  Accounting  Problems,  by 

John  Raymond  Wildman,  B.  Sc,  M. 
C.  S.,  C.  P.  A.,  Professor  of  Account- 
ing in  New  York  University  School 
•of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 
Published  by   New   York  University 
Press,  32  Waverly  Place,  New  York 
City.      Cloth   cover,   218   pages. 
This    collection    of   problems    differs 
from  any  other  in  the  field  in  several 
important  respects.     The  problems  are 
entirely   original,   and   are  arranged   to 
cover,  without  duplication,  all   the  im- 
portant situations  met  in  ordinary  ac- 
counting   practice.      They    begin    with 
the  simplest  methods  of  the  sole  pro- 
prietorship;    follow    this     through    its 
various   stages    to   copartnership;    then 
go   on    similarly   to    the    copartnership 
liquidation  and  the  formation  of  a  cor- 
poration,   and    finally    proceed    to    the 
more  difficult  problems  connected  with 
the  corporation,   such  as  inerger,  con- 
solidation,   holding    companies,    bank- 
ruptcy, receivership,  and  dissolution. 


MIGM  GRADE 


Diplomas  AND 

CERTinCATES. 


For  Business  Colleges  and 
Public  Schools 

Catalog  and  Samples  Free. 
We  specialize  in  Made-to-order  Diploma* 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Neatly  Filled 

Art  Calendars  and  Advertising  Novelties, 
Attractive  Lines 

Best  Quality-Reliable  Service 
!ii[iiii  HOWARD  &  BROWN  !i!2!i 
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Many  of  these  works  are  used  in  the  High  Schools  of  New  York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Boston  and  other  leading  cities. 
The  are  also  used  extensively  in  the  various  Government  offices  in  Washington.  Many  large  industrial  corporations  are  ordering  these 
books  in  quantity  for  their  Libraries. 

Pitman's  Common  Commodities  of  Commerce 

This  Serif,';  is  published  with  the  object  oi  eiiabliiiK  the  business  man  or  trader  thoroughly  to  equip  himsclt 
for  the  efficient  performance  of  his  specific  work  and  to  enlighten  the  general  reader's  mind  regarding  some 
of  our  commonest  commodities  of  commerce.  In  each  handbook  a  particular  produce  is  treated  by  an  expert 
writer  and  practical  man  of  business.     A  partial  list  follows: 

ACIDS  AND   ALKALIS.      By  G.   H.   J.  Adlam,   M.A.,   B..Sc.,  LINEN.     From  the  R.-iw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product.     Hy 

idihi"-^^""^- ^m:  A^^Sb'^StS's^-INDUSTRY.      By   A.  "°°/^f '^?^°''Tf' .  ""'  '•,  '^  V^^■  "'t  „     c    . 

I. <  "liar. I   Suniniers  OILS.     Animal.  \  fgftable,  Essential,  and  Mineral.    By  C.  Ains- 

CARPETS    and    the   carpet   trade.      By    Reginald    .S.  """"'   -'^'i«-hell.   B.A..   F.I.C. 

Urintin.  PAPER.      Its   History,   Sources,  and   Manufacture.      By    H.    A, 

CLAYS  AND  CLAY   PRODUCTS.     By  Alfred  B.  Searle.  .M.uldox. 

rJ^?'?""'f^'^.^'^°"^T'*y-,  "/,V--  V--   P°°'^J   x>             ■       ,  PERFUMERY.     By  Ernest  T.  Parrv. 

L  Mark°"*'BV  Fr'ncis  H    ^150^'             P^^P"»"°"   '°^  PHOTOGRAPHY.     By  William  Gamble.     "The  chief  merit  of 

COFFEE.     From  Grower  to  Consumer.     By  B.  B.  Keable.  "P',^  handy  little  book,    PhotoKraphy'  is  the  wealth  of  valu- 

COPPER.     From  the  Ore  to  the  Metal.     By  H.  K.   Picnrd.  '■^'^    material    condensed    in    so   small    a    compass.  —Photo- 

COTTON.      From   the  Raw   Material  to   the   Finished    Product.  Era  (Boston). 

Hv   K.    T.    Peake.  RUBBER.      Production    and    Utilization    of    the    Raw    Product. 

ELECTRICITY.     Bv  R.   E.   Neale.  Bv  H.  P.  Stevens,  M.A..  Ph.D.,  F.I.C,  and  Clavton  Beadle- 

ENGRAVING.      By  T,   W.   Lascelles.  SILK.      Its    Production  and   Manufacture.      Bv   Luther  Hooper. 

FURNITURE.      Bv   H.    E.    Binstead.  SILVER.      Bv    Benjamin   White. 

GLASS   AND   GLASS   MAKING.      Bv   Percival   Marson.  SUGAR.     Cane  and   Heel.      Bv  Geo.   Martineau,   C.B. 

GLOVES  AND  THE  GLOVE  TRADE.     Bv  B.  E.   Ellis.  TEA.     From  Growir  to  Consumer.     Bv  A.  Ibbetson. 

GOLD.      Its  place  in  the  Economy  of  Mankiiid.     By   Benjamin  TELEGRAPHY,   TELEPHONY   AND    WIRELESS.      By   .1. 

Whitf.  Poole. 

IRON  AND  STEEL.     Their  Production  and  Manufacture.     By  TIMBER.      From    the    Forest    to   its   Use   in    Commerce.      By 

Christopher    Hood.  William    Bullock. 

KNITTED  FABRICS.     143  pp.     By  I.  Chamberlain  and  I.  H.  WHEAT.     From  the  Ground  to  the  Consumer.     In  crown  8vo, 

Ouilter,  clolh,   140  pp.,  with  25  illustrations.     By  A.   Millar. 

LEATHER.     From  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Finished   Product.  WOOL.     From  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product.      By 

By  K.  J.  Adcock.  J.  A.   Hunter. 

(Send  for  Complete   List) 

Each    book    in    crown    8vo.,    cloth,    with    colored    frontispiece   and    many   illustrations,    maps,    charts,    etc.      Price.    $1.00    each. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  west  Forty-fiW.  street,  NEW  YORK 


JUST  PUBLISHED! 

Syllabus  in  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand 

USED  EXCLUSIVELY  IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE   SECRETARIAL  COURSE.  WASHINGTON 
IRVING  HIGH  SCHOOL,  40  IRVING  PLACE,   NEW  YORK 

Elizabeth  A.  Roche 

Head  of  Department,  Secretarial  Studies 

While  the  study  of  phonography  trains  for  practical  ends,  by  the  employment  of  the  very 
same  mental  processes  required  to  accomplish  the  work  in  other  secondary  school  courses, 
it  trains  for  life.  The  teaching  of  phonography  conforms  with  the  highest  doctrine  in  ped- 
agogy—that theory  should  not  be  separated  from  practice. 

85  Pages,  Cloth,   Price  75c. 
Teachers'  Examination  Copy,  Postpaid,  50c.     Mention  School 

ISAAC   PITMAN   &   SONS,    2  west  4.st„  street.   NEW    YORK 
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En^ravin^  G>. 

Engravers 
Designers 
Illustrators 

Special  atteniiort  givenfo 
reproduction  orScript  and 
penmanship  Copies 

ColiXTtibixS',  Ohio 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


iiCILLOTTS; 

PRINCIPALITY  PEN,  No.   1 


DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN.  No.  604  E.  F 


MAGNUM  QUILL  PEN,  No.  601    E.  F. 

GILLOTT'S  PENS  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  GILLOTT'S  PENS  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph   Gillott   &   Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject   to  change  without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will   be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you   pay 

charges. 


1  gr. 


PENS 

Fine  Writer   Pen   No.    1. 

$1.75  Vi   gT $ 

Ideal    Pen    No.    2. 


.50 


I   do2 
Medial 


.$  .20 


Zanerian    Standard    Pen    No.    4,    Zanerian    Falc 
Zanerian   Business  Pen    No.   6. 

1  gr ^1.25  ^   gr -.40  Idoz $.15 

Special  prices  in  quantities.     We  also  handle  Gillott's,  Hunt's, 
Spencerian  and  Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  for  prices. 
Broad   Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 

1   Complete   set    (12   pens) $0.35 

y,   doz.  single  pointed  pens,   1.  IJ/J,  2,  ZYi,  3,  iyi 20 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

14   doz.  single    pointed    pens    15 

H   doz.  double    pointed    pens     35 

1  doz.  single   pointed,   any    No 25 

1  doz.  double    pointed,    any    No 60 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Zanerian   Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder,   Rosewood ; 

ll'A   inches $1.25  8  inches $1.00 

Zanerian    Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood : 

l\yi   inches $  .85  8  inches $  .75 

Zanerian  Expert  Oblique  Holder,   7H   inches: 

1   only     $  .20  1  doz $1.25  '/,   gr $6.50 

'A   doz 75         54   gr 3.50  1   gr 12.00 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder,   6  inches: 

1  only     $  .15  I   doz $1.20  'A   gr $5.50 

'A   doz 70  14   gr 3.00  1   gr 10.00 

Zaner  Method  Straight  Holder,  7^2  inches: 

1   only     $  .15  1   doz $  .90  yi   gr $4.50 

A   doz 50  '4   gr 2.50  1  gr a. in 


1  Triangular  Straight   Holder,   7'4    inches $0.20 

1  Triangular  Oblique   Holder,   6   inches 20 

1  Central    Holder,   hard   rubber,    5H    inches 25 

1  Correct    Holder,   hard   rubber,   6^    inches 25 

1  Hard    Rubber    Inkstand 55 

1  Good   Grip   Penpuller    10 

1  Inkholder   for    Lettering    10 

1  All-steel   Ink   Eraser    60 

Z.  M.  No.  9  PAPER 

1   package,   500   sheets $0.85 

(Not    prepaid.      Weight    6    lbs.      Ask    your    postmaster 


parcel    post    charges 
or  more.) 


'ill    be.      Special    prices    on    50    packages 

INKS 

ndia    Ink: 

1   bottle 40c  1    doz.    bottles   express.  .$4.00 

1   bottle  Zanerian  Gold    Ink     25 

1   bottle  Zanerian  School    Ink    20 


CARDS 


different  colors: 
500    express    (shipping    weight 


weight 


i.),  $2.00. 


White,   black  and   s 

100    postpaid,    30c; 
$1.00;    1000  express   (shipping 

Flourished  Design  Cards : 

With  space  for  name.     Two  different  sets  of  12  each, 
one  different, 

2  sets,   24  cards $  .20  6  sets,     72  cards... 

3  sets,   36   cards 25  12   sets,    144   cards... 


Write  for  newr  Penmanship  Supply  Catalog 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Those  who  have  investigated  Rowe 
Shorthand  have  found  that — 


Words  are  written  in  full  -just  as  they  are  pronounced. 

The  outlines  are  thus  inherently  legible  and  not  dependent  upon  context 
for  their  legibility. 

It  is  never  necessary  to  resort  to  the  arbitrary  dropping  of  terminations. 

There  are  just  82  word-signs  in  the  system,  and  that  these  word-sign  forms 
are  highly  suggestive  of  the  words  which  they  represent 

All  the  basic  sounds  of  the  English  language  are  represented  by  light-line 
strokes. 

Initial  and  final  vowels  are  represented^by  joined  stroke  signs. 

The  prefix  and  suffix  forms  conform  to  etymology  of  English  words. 

The  text- book  of  the  system  is  an  exemplification  of  modern  educational 
principles. 

Theory  and  practice  have  been  skillfully  interwoven. 

It  is  the  one  text  that  proceeds  absolutely  upon  the  principle  of  dictation 
from  the  beginning. 

Every  writing  rule  is  stated  in  simple,  understandable  terms  and  is 
thoroughly  illustrated  when  it  is  stated. 

Each  lesson  contains  an  abundance  of  reading  and  writing  exercises. 

The  student  reads  and  writes  sentences  from  the  first  lesson  and  business 
letters  and  articles  from  the  fourth  lesson  throughout. 

The  varied  character  of  the  practice  work  called  for  maintains  the  student's 
interest. 

The  illustrative  material  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  not  only  enables^the 
teacher  to  teach  the  principles  from  every  possible  angle,  but  also 
compels  the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  writing  of  connected 
matter. 


These  is  a  growing  demand  for  capable  well  qualified  teachers  of  ROWE 
SHORTHAND. 

Enrollment  in,  and  completion  of  our  Teachers'  Correspondence  Course 
in  ROWE  SHORTHAND  will  qualify  you  for  one  of  these  desirable 
positions. 
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"NATURAL  TOUCH" 

The  term  is  new,  the  idea  is  new,  the  fact  is  new. 

"Natural  Touch"  is  the  scientific  adjustment  of  the  key 
action  to  the  natural  muscular  movements  of  the  human  hand. 
It  makes  the  operation  of  the  keys  like  second  nature — virtually 
automatic  and  almost  unconscious. 

"Natural  Touch"  is  the  last  word  in  typewriter  efficiency — 
an  efficiency  which  demonstrates  itself  in  the  work  of  the  typist 
— for  it  enables  her  to  do  more  work  without  fatigue — better 
work  without  conscious  effort. 

And  "Natural  Touch"  is  only  one  of  the  many  notable  im- 
provements in  our  new  machine,  the 

Improved  Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 

It  pays  every  student  to  leam  the  skilled  use  of  this  latest  Remington,  and 
it  pays  every  school  to  teach  it. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

374  Broadway        Branches  Everywhere  New  York 
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COMMERCIAL  TEXTBOOKS 


You  should  know  at  least  some  of  these  books: 

♦Office  Dictation 

♦Expert  Dictation 

*The  Vocabulary  Method  of  Training  Touch  Typists 

Practical  Law 

Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 

The  New  Model  Arithmetic 

EMis  Rapid  Calculation 

Effective  English  and  Letter  Writing 
*A  New  English  System  for  New  American  Citizens 
♦Letter  WriUng  for  the  Business  Builder 

Ellis  Busine-ss  Correspondence 

ElUs  Rational  Speller 

Marshall's  Method  of  Thrift  Training 

The  Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting 
*The  Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting 

ELLIS  INDUSTRIAL  BOOK  KEEPING 

THE  TABLET  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING 

Modern  Banking 

Special  Bookkeeping  Sets 

Office  Exjuipment 

Stationery  and  Supplies 


The  books  (*)  are  very 
urses  have  recently  been  r 


tit  publications.     Our  Bookkeeping 


nation  of  any  of  these  books  implii 
obligation  to  adopt. 
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ELLIS  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Educational  Pablithers 
BATTLE   CREEK,    MICHIGAN 


BOOKKEEPING 


Our  course  in  bookkeeping  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare a  III  an  or  woman  for  work  as  bookeeper, 
and  also  to  lay  the  solid  foundation  for  future 
accountancy  work.  We  teach  people  from 
the  very  beginning  and  no  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  is  necessary,  therefore  if  one 
wishes  to  learn  bookkeeping,  increase  his 
bookkeeping  knowledge,  to  become  an  ac- 
countant, or  auditor,  or  prepare  for  the  C.  P.  A. 
examination,  he  should  write  for  particulars. 

other  Courses  given: 

Accountancy,  Auditing,  Business 
Law,  Cost  Accounting,  Post  Grad- 
uate C.  P.  A.  Course,  and  our 
Complete  C.  P.  A.  Course. 

Our  BOOKKEEPING  COURSE  is  included  in  our  C.  P. 
A.  Complete  Course,  without  additional  charge,  for  a 
limited  time. 


BENNETT   ACCOUNTANCY   INSTITUTE 


Dept.  BE,  1504  Locust  St. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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WHITEWATER 

SPECIALIZES  IN 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHER  TRAINING 
Summer  Session,  June  19  to  July  28,  1922 

Special  Courses  for  Specialists  in  each  commercial  subject 


IRRAXGEMEXTS  have  been  made  to  offer  a  special  course  in  machine  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  and  adding  machine  work.  Three  hours  a  day  for  six  weeks  will  be  devoted 
WAJ  to  the  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine.  Three  hours  a  day  for  six  weeks  will  also  be 
"Jfeal  devoted  to  the  Sundstrand  Adding  Machine.  Demonstrations  will  be  given  on  the  Elliott- 
Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machine,  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine,  and  Dalton  Bookkeeping  Machine. 
Several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  additional  equipment  will  be  in  service  for  this  special  summer 
school  course.  Courses  in  mechanical  calculation  and  machine  bookkeeping  are  rapidly  being  in- 
troduced in  the  progressive  high  schools. 

Write    Today  for  1922  Bulletin  

WHITEWATER  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
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The  Triumph  of  the 
Right  Start 


ELIZABETH  CANNON 

Beacon  BuslnesB  Collegr,  Wilmington,  D<  I. 

(/Viofo  hu  EllU) 


In  the  Tri-Statc  School  Typewriting  Championship  Contest 
recently  held  at  the  Philadelphia  Business  Show,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cannon,  writing  for  fifteen  minutes  with  but  eleven  errors,  won  first 
place  with  a  net  speed  of  seventy  words  a  minute.  Miss  Cannon, 
who  is  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  began  her  study  of  Rational  Type- 
writing at  Beacom  Business  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in 
September,  1921. 

In  the  thirteen  State  and  Sectional  Typewriting  Contests  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  J.  N.  Kimball  since  the  fall  of  1919,  Rational  operators 
have  won  first  place  in  all  but  two,  and  second  place  in  all  but  one 
contest,  as  follows: 

Chicago  Circle  Typewriting  Contest,  November  17,  1919 

1st     Rutli    Lewis.   GrcBK    School,    Chicago 
Slid  Mildred  Campbell,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 

California    State    School    Typewriting    Championship    Contest,    San 
Francisco,  March  8,  1920 

Ist     Stella    P.    Bovden,   Sacramento   Secretarial   School,   Sacr:imento 

2nd   .Xdrienne   Enright.  California- Brownsberger  Commercial   Sch.iol,  Los  Angeles 

Tri-State  School  Typewriting  Contest,  Philadelphia.  April   19,  1920 

1st     Tessie   Peoples,  Beacom    Business  College.   Wilmington.   Delaware 
2nd   Frances   Naughton.   Ta.vlor   School.    Philadelphia 

New  England  Typewriting  Contest,  Boston,  May  1,  1920 

1st    Louise   R.   Potter.   Brvant   &   Stratton   Commercial   School,   Providence 
2nd  R.    Elvera  Schuler,   Northampton   Commercial   College,  Northampton 

New  England  Typewriting  Championship  Contest,  Boston,  April  4, 
1921 

1st    Wiliford  E.  Wheaton.  Stone  Business  College,  New   Haven 
•2nd   Madeline   C.    Hunt,   Bay   Path    Institute,  Springlield 

California   State  Typewriting   Championship   Contest,   Los  Angeles, 
AprU  25,  1921 
Private   Schools  High   Schools 

1st      TIelen      Mar      Bahson,      California-         ,         ,      ,        T^      n  «     i    i         ii-   i 

Brownsberger      Com.r.ercial       College,        1^'     '->',''•!     ^-     ^oyce,     Berkeley     High 
Los  Angeles  School 

2nd  Ruth  A.  Wright,  Armstrong  School,       2nd    Mary    C.    Sutfin,    Marysville    High 
Berkeley  School 

Illinois   School  Typewriting   Contest,   Chicago,   September   19,   1921 

Private   Schools  High   Schools 

1st  Rita  Mann,  Gregg  School,  Chicago  '*',, '^Pc  >''"'i"^ifi''    ''''"7"'"    Township 

High   Sc1kk>1,   Maywood 
2nd      Dorothy      Davis,     Gregg      School,        2nd    Nina    Reason.    Thornton    Township 
Chicago  High  School,  Harvey 

Third  California  School  Typewriting  Contest,  San  Francisco,  March 

11,  1922 

Private   Schools  High   Schools 

1st  Hattic  Cohen,  California  Commercial        ,  .    .»  ,        »     %,  .     n     i    i        u-   i. 

College,   Los  Angeles  '^t    Helen   J,    Beaumont.    Berkeley    High 

2nd    Dora    C.    Nardclli.    California    Com-  School 

mcrcial   College,   Los  .-Xngeles  2nd   Ada   Ditmer,  Berkeley   High  School 

Tri-State  School  Typewriting  Contest,  Philadelphia,  March  6,  1922 

Private   Schools  High   Schools 

1st    Elizabeth    C-innon,    Hr.,o,m    Business         .,3,     Marion      Wallers.     Trenton      High 

College.    W  ilmmgton.    Del.  School 

2nd  Evangeline  Tharp.  Beacom  Business 

College.   Wilmington,   Del,  •2nd  Frank  Vobh,  Trenton  High  School 

•  Trri.n-  I  h„  ,.ll„.   „„lh,„lH. 

TWO  EDITIONS 

Medal  of  Honor  Edition,  $1.08  Complete  Revised  Edition,  $1.50 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING   GO. 


San  Francisco 
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Books  for  the 
Commercial  Teacher 

Ten  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping 


A  brand  new  set  for  begin: 
iking  and  Uusiness  Practic 
Tthand    Department. 


,  consisting  of  Bookkeeping, 
Just    the    thing    for    use    in 


Bliss  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

sists  of  six  sets,  thoroughly 
artnerships  and  Corporations. 


tig  Sole   Proprietor- 
Complete  new  text. 

Corporation  Accounting 

An  advanced  course  requiring  from  six  to  eight  weeks, 
completely  covering  the  organization,  the  Bookkeeping  and  the 
Accounting  of   Corporations.      Fifty   illustrations. 

National  Dictation 

With   Pitman,   Graham  and   Gregg  notes. 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

Every  Typewriter  teacher  should  examine  tliis  book. 
Hundreds    of    enthusiastic   users. 

Simplis  Shorthand 

Something  quite  different  in  a  light  line  system  of  Short- 
hand. 

Complete^  catalog  explaining  these  texts  mailed  upon  re- 
quest.    Examination  copies  sent  to  reliable  schools. 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW.  MICHIGAN 


Commercial  Teachers 
and  Superintendents 

Your  reference  library  of  business  publications  is 
not  complete  until  you  have  added 

THE   WALHAMORE   COMPLETE 
BUSINESS  SERVICE 

This  Service  consists  of  comprehensive,  carefully 
edited  and  exceptionally  well  printed  BUSINESS 
BULLETINS  which  are  issued  EVERY  FIVE 
DAYS  an  i  are  accordingly  always  abreast  of  the 
times,  bringing  to  you  and  your  stiidents  expert 
opinions,  studies,  problems  and  digests  covering 

Business  Administration 

Advertising 

Accounting  and  Office  Management 

Parcel  Post  Merchandising 

Salesmanship  and  Sales  Management 

Federal  Taxation 

All  the  above  subjects  ably  treated  in  separate  special  bulle- 
tins and  included  with  the  Complete  Service  at  a  total  cost  of  only 
*OC  nn  nen  uran  which  pays  for  a  Handsome  Leather 
$25.00  PER  YEAR  Binder  for  finng  an  bulletins  as  re- 
ceived. 7^  Business  Bulletins  issued 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  five  days  for  one  year.  12  Query  Blanka 
for  expert  opinions  on  your  own  problems,  and  if  your  order 
mentions  this  journal  we  will  include  a  set  of  twelve  back  issuei 
of  the  bulletins  without  additional  charge. 

Send  in  your  order 
complete  service  n< 

THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY 


LaFayette  Building 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GREGG 

SUMMER  NORMAL 

A  distinctive  Course 

that  increases  the  teacher's 

efficiency  and  Salary 


THE  Normal  Course  given  annually 
at  Gregg  School    includes   review 
and  methods   of    teaching    short- 
hand, typewriting,  secretarial  duties  and 
related  business  subjects. 

INSTRUCTION,  by  the  best  shorthana.  type- 
riting  and  business  teachers  in  the  country, 
is  vigorous  and  vitalized  -with  many  new 
ideas,  improvements  and  perfections  of  teaching 
methods  that  renew  the  Normal  student's  en- 
thusiasm and  make  teaching  easier  and  much 
more  effective. 

A  Constant  Demand  for 
Gregg  Teachers 

Here  is  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  Normal  graduates  of  last  summer,  typical 
of  the  experience    of  many: 

"T/ie  Gregg  Normal  training  last  sum- 
mer added  $200  to  my  salary  this  year 
and  an  endless  lot  to  the  interest  in 
my  work." 

Our  Placement  Bureau  assists  Normal  graduates 
in  securing  desirable  appointments.  There  is  no 
charge  for  this  service.  And  inasmuch  as  v^e 
always  have  more  requests  for  teachers  than  we 
have  NORMAL  graduates  to  fill  the  positions, 
the  more  efficient  teachers  can  always  secure 
positions  at  higher  salaries. 

The  Normal  Session  Opens  July  3  and  closes 
August  11.  Attending  Gregg  Normal  w^ill  bring 
you  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Send  for  Bulletin 
now^  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

GREGG 
SCHOOL 

6   North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Simmons  College 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Normal  Courses  in  Commercial  Subjects 
JULY  5  TO  AUGUST  15,  1922 


Boston    during    the    first    week 


'  The  N.  E.  A. 


Courses  planned  especially  for  teachers, 
either  men  or  women,  will  be  given  in  the 
following  subjects:  Accounts,  Advertising, 
Business  Methods,  Business  Principles, 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial 
English,  Commercial  Geography,  Commer- 
cial Law,  Economics,  Efficiency,  Penman- 
ship, Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

Courses  in  General  Principles  of  Education, 
Newer  Phases  of  Commercial  Education, 
Junior  High  Schools,  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  the  various  commercial  subjects 
will  also  be  given. 

Courses  are  open  to  both  men  and  women, 
although  the  College  Dormitories  are  open 
to  women  only. 

Write  to  the  Registrar,  SIMMONS  COL- 
LEGE, Boston  17  ,  Massachusetts,  for  a 
bulletin  giving  full  information. 


There  Simply  Must  be 
Some    REAL     Solution 


/»  nof  that  the  way  you  feel  about  your 

SHORTHAND? 

Perhaps  you  have  read  of  the  man  who  searched 
lor  diamonds  far  and  wide,  only  to  find  them  at  last 
in  the  brook  on  the  old  homestead. 

And  possibly  you  have  been  prospecting  among 
other  systems,  only  to  discover,  as  one  teacher  puts 
it,  that  while  "Pitmanic  writers  transcribe  their 
notes."  other  writers  "translate  theirs." 

And  yet  you  may  have  right  on  your  desk  a  copy 
of  Brief  Course  in  Pitmanic  Shorthand  but  have 
never  really  discovered  what  a  treasure  it  is.  The 
Right  Method,  not  a  different  system,  is  the  solution 
of  your  problem. 

Pitnianic  teachtr.s,  who  have  even  tried  a  popular  non- 
Pitmanic  .system,   say: 

"There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  Brief  Course  and 
that  *  ♦  •  (Pitman)  book,  I  tell  you.  Start  a  pupil  on  your 
book,  and  then  one  on  the  other,  and  see  the  diflfercncc  !'* 

"With  the  advent  of  your  book,  which  is  in  a  class  by 
itself,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  different  system." 

"Firmly  convinced  that  we  can  get  better  results  in  a 
shorter  time  by  the  use  of  your  text." 

If  you  have  not  Brief  Course,  order  now.  Paper-bound 
copy  free  to  shorthand  teachers.     Benn  Pitman  or  Granam? 

And  then  your 

TYPEWRITING? 

Whv  not  have  your  pupils  follow  the  exaniple  of  the 
World's  Champion  and  other  champions,  and  learn  Typewriting 
from  the  Barnes  Course?  Description,  sample  pages,  and  b?I 
of  champions  free  to  typewriting  teachers. 

The    DADKiPC    Pub.  Co. 
"~"    Arthur  J.    DMIll^b9    St.  Louis    


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THESE  TEXTS 

BUSINESS  LAW  —  Baker 

A  concise,  complete  course.    The  text  is  legally  accurate  and  not  too  technical.     Unusually  interesting. 
If  you  expect  to  start  a  law  class  soon,  a  complimentary  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination.    List  price,  $L10. 

METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING  -  Sheaffer 

A  new  edition  of  this  splendid   text  has  just  bren   published. 

IF  70U  teach  bookkeeping  to  pupils  below  the  High  School  IF  you  want  materisi  that  is  true  to  accounting  but  not  OTer 

senior  yeai —  the  heads  of  your  pupils— 

IF  you  believe  in  class  discussion  of  new  subjects —  IF  you  prefer  short  seta  for  beginners- — 

IF  you  want  your  pupils  to  learn  how  to  think^  1  F  you  wish  a  teachable  Corporation-Manufacturing  set — 

IF  you  haves  brief  or  compleU' course —  IF  you  want  the  best  text /or  your  pupilt — 

the  METROPOLITAN  text  is  especially  suitable  for  you. 

A  text,  adapted  to  your  course  of  study  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  are  considering  a  text  book  change  or 
if  you  will  try  it  out  with  a  pupil. 

LIST  PRICES 

Introductory  text  and  supplies  $1.60 

Elementary  text  and   supplies  3.85 

Corpuration-Mfg.-Voucher  text  and  supplies 1.40 

When  comparing  our  Bookkeeping  prices  be  sure  to  include  the  Supplies 

If  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  may  we  hear  from  you  at  once? 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Text,  for  Commercial  Subjects 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Coming 
New  Gregg  Books 


Junior  Typewriting  Manual. 

By  Elizabeth  Starbuck  Adams,  San  Francisco. 
A  brand  new  book  for  junior  high  and  grade 
school  pupils. 

Office  Practice  and  Business  Procedure. 

By  Florence  E.  McGill,  Julia  Richman  High 
School  New  York  City.  A  course  in  general 
clerical  training  for  beginners. 

Office  Training  and  Business  English  for  the 
Typist. 
By  Harold  Strumpf.  Morris  High  School,  New 
York  City.  A  drill  book  of  questions  and  an- 
swers covering  the  entire  subject  of  general 
office  practice  and  business  procedure. 

Studies  in  Secretarial  Science. 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Author  of  Rational  Type- 
writing, and  Office  Training  for  Stenographers. 
A  comprehensive  course  in  secretarial  training 
for  private  and  public  schools. 

Nesbit's  Advertising  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. 

By  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  Vice-President  of  the 
\Vm.  H.  Rankin  Company,  Chicago  and  New 
York.  A  20-weeks'  course  in  practical  adver- 
tising. The  most  practical  and  teachable  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  advertising  ever  published. 

The  Stenographic  Expert. 

By  Willard  B.  Bottome.  Official  Stenographer, 
New  York  Supreme  Court.  President  of  the 
National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  and 
former  World's  Champion  Shorthand  Writer. 
A  Gregg  edition  of  Mr.  Bottome's  famous 
book    $2.00 


Shorthand  Championship  Tests. 

Contains  material  used  in  all  the  shorthand 
speed  contests  conducted  b\-  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association. 

Vocabulary  Studies  for  Stenographers. 

By  E.  N.  Miner,  former  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Federation.  Con- 
tains the  spelling,  pronunciation,  definition,  de- 
rivatives, and  shorthand  forms  of  troublesome 
words. 

Scientific  Basis  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

By  John  Robert  Gregg.  A  complete  scientific 
discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Gregg  Shorthand. 

French  Adaptation  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

By  Dr.  E.  W.  Farmer,   London,   England. 

Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 

By  William  Wheatcroft,  London.  England,  for- 
merly Editor  for  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.  Observa- 
tions and  explanatory  notes  on  the  lessons  in 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  with  suggestions 
as  to  the  points  to  be  emphasized  in  teaching. 

Rational  Arithmetic  (Canadian  Edition). 

By  George  P.  Lord,  President  of  the  Salem 
Commercial  School,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Re- 
vised by  Mr.  George  Ludlow  White.  Frederic- 
ton  Business  College,  Fredericton,  N.  B., 
Canada. 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Canadian  Edition). 

By  John  Robert  Gregg. 


Word  and  Sentence  Drills  for  Gregg  Short- 
hand. 

By  Mark  L  Markett,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  City.  Provides  constructive  work  on 
all  the  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand $0.60 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

Gregg  Reporting  Shortcuts. 


By  John  Robert  Gregg.     For  every  writer  who 
aspires  to  higher  speed $2.25 


If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  titles,  place  your  order  now  for 
your  sample  copy.  All  books  will  be  ready  some  time  between  now  and  the  first  of 
September. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Every  official  reporter  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  writes  Pitmanic 
shorthand.  Over  92%  of  the  reporters  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  are  Pitmanic  writers. 

91.4%  of  the  court  reporters  of  the  country  write 
Pitmanic  shorthand;  as  shown  in  the  1921  Ros- 
ter of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Nathan  Behrin,  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer,  %von  the 
World's  Championship  contest  three  times  in 
succession,  and  in  1913  made  a  record  in  these 
contests  of  98.37o,  which  has  never  been  equaled. 
Mr.  Behrin  in  1920  made  the  two  most  remark- 
able shorthand  records  ever  made.  He  wrote  for 
five  minutes  at  240  words  a  minute  with  only 
one  error,  and  for  five  minutes  at  280  words  a 
minute  with  only  three  errors.  On  Feliruary  2, 
1911,  in  the  examination  for  Official  Court  Sten- 
ographer held  in  New  York.  Mr.  Behrin  wrote 
200  words  a  minute  on  straight  matter  for  Five 


Minutes  with  absolute  accuracy.  The  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  certified  to  this  in  its  re- 
port of  the  examination.  At  a  contest  given  in 
December,  1919,  by  the  New  York  State  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association.  Nathan  Behrin 
wrote  for  two  minutes  at  324  words  a  minute 
with  only  two  minor  errors.  Both  light-line  and 
Pitmanic  systems  were  represented,  but  only 
Mr.  Behrin  qualified.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
over  300  words  a  minute  have  been  written  and 
transcribed  publicly.  The  above  recrods  have 
never  been  approached. 
93%i  of  the  New  York  City  days  and  evening  high 
schools  teach  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  short- 
hand. This  system  is  taught  in  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  public,  private  and  parochiel 
schools  in  New  York  City. 

Study  the  system  that  leads  in  every  phase  of  industrial, 
commercial  and  professional  activity.  Ask  for  Isaac  Pitman 
shorthand,  the  system  by  means  of  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  have  reached  the  'highest  salaried 
positions. 


World's  Shorthand  Championship  Contests 


The  remarkable  figures  tabulated  below,  which  arc  open 
to  the  fullest  investigation  and  cannot  be  refuted,  demonstrate 
conclusively,  and  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  superiority 
of  the  world-famous  system  invented  by  Isaac  Pitman  over  its 
light-line  competitors. 


The  Miner  Championship  Gold  Medal 

(For  writers  of  10  years'  experience  and  under) 


Ye 


Pl.ice  Wiimi-r  System 

Sdiney    H.   Godfrey  Isaac  Pitman 

other  competitors,  two  of  whom  were 
Gregg.  Mr.  Godfrey  transcribed  the  U)8 
d  made  8  material  errors,  his  percentayc 
The  Gregg  competitor,  Mr.  Emil  Tretz- 
le  test,  was  placed  last,  making  55 
terial  errors. 


1906  Baltimore 

There  were  three 
Pitmanic  and  the  other 
words  a  minute  test,  a: 
of  accuracy  being  98.1. 
ger,  who  transcribed  the 
material  errors  and  27  ir 


Wii 


Year  Place 

1907  lioston  Sydney  H.   Godfrey  Isaac  Pitman 
Mr.  Godfrey  again  won  with  his  transcript  of  the  165  test, 

his  percentage  of  accuracy  being  96.25. 

Year  Place  Winner  System 

1908  Philadelphia  C.    H.    Marshall  Pitmanic 
Mr.   Marshall,  the  winner,  transcribed  the  260  test  with   18 

material  errors  and  36  immaterial  errors,  his  net  speed  being 
242.  Mr.  Godfrey,  who  came  second,  transcribed  the  220  test 
with  16  material  and  12  immaterial  errors,  his  net  speed  being 
thus  238  words  a  minute.  The  transcription  of  the  180  test 
also  handed  in  by  Mr.  Godfrey  had  859  cut  of  the  900  words 
dictated  absolutely   correct. 

Year  Place 

1909  Providence 

There  were  nine  competitors,  including  Mr.  F.  H.  Gurtlcr, 
a  well-known  Gregg  champion,  but  all  failed  to  qualify,  and  the 
medal  was  not  awarded. 


Y'ear  Place  Winner  System 

1910  Washington  K.    H.    Gurtler  Gregg 

Mr.  Gurtler  won  by  transcribing  the  180  test  with  38  errors, 
registering  a  net  speed  of  173  words  a  minute.  Compare  Mr. 
Gurtlers  record  at  180  words  a  minute  in  this  contest  with 
Mr.  Godfrey's  at  exactly  the  same  speed  in  the  Third  Contest. 
Mr.  Godfrey  made  5  errors  only,  Mr.  Gurtler  made  38. 

The  Contests   for   the  Eagan   International 
Silver  Cup 

(Open   competition    for   the    High    Speed    Championship 


of  the  World) 


Pla 


Winner 
Nellie  M.  Wood 
Nellie  M.  Wood 
Nellie  M.  Wood 


1907  Boston 

1908  Philadelphia 

1909  Providence 
By  winning  the  K.agan  Cup  three  years  in  succession, 

Wood  became  the  permanent  possessor  of  the  trophy. 


System 

Ts.iac  Pitman 

Isaac  Pitman 

Isaac  Pitman 


Percent- 
age of 
accu- 
racy 
96 


Net 

speed 

per 


The  Adams  International  Trophy  for  Speed 
and  Accuracy 


Nath; 


190 
210 
verage 


99.47 
99.41 
99.70 
99.33 


Behrin  was  second,  with  an 
percentage  of  99.3. 
The   comments   of   the    Speed    Committee   on    these   results 
were  described   by    Mr.   James   F.    Campbell,   Official   Court    Re- 
porter,  New  York,  as  the  greatest  tribute  ever  paid  to  any  con- 
testant nr  to  any  system  of  shorthand  in  the   world. 


(Continued  on  page  .iS) 
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VOLUME  XXVII 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  MAY,  1922 


NUMBER  IX 


HOW  IS   YOUR   PERSONALITY? 

A  newspaper  article  some  time  ago 
set  forth  some  of  the  requirements  of  a 
high-priced  man.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  of  especial   interest: 

"Personality  is  the  principal  require- 
ment in  a  high-priced  man,  and  most 
of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  nearly  sufficient  personality  to 
go  around. 

"The  man  of  great  personal  mag- 
netism, W'ith  the  ability  to  make  others 
like  him  and  to  exert  an  influence  over 
them,  is  the  man  for  whom  American 
industry  is  now  in  the  market. 

"  'The  ability  to  handle  men,'  said 
John  D.  Rockefeller  some  years  ago. 
'has  become  just  as  much  a  marketable 
commodity  as  is  sugar,  and  I  will  pay 
higher  for  it  than  anybody  else  in  the 
world.'  " 

He  who  finds  no  joy  in  work  finds  little 
pleasure  in  play. 


THE  QUALITIES  NEEDED 

The  qualities  needed  for  business 
success  may  be  mentioned  under  three 
heads : 

First,  personal  qualities,  such  as  an 
agreeable  manner,  a  reasonable  amount 
of  intelligence,  dogged  determination, 
etc. 

Second,  training  in  doing  a  particular 
work,  such  as  bookkeeping  or  short- 
hand. 

Third,  knowledge  that  comes  only 
from  experience. 

The  greatest  of  these  is  knowledge 
gained  from  experience.  Without  it, 
you  graduates  of  high  school  and  busi- 
ness college  who  are  beginning  3'our 
business  career,  will  not  get  very  far. 
It  is  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
lad  from  your  first  few  years  in  busi- 
ness, of  far  greater  value  than  the 
noney  you  earn.  Make  certain  that 
hese  first  years  yield  to  you  their  mint- 
ige  of  wisdom,  for  without  that  your 
)ersonal  qualities  and  your  training 
vill  not  bring  you  a  large  measure  of 
uccess. 


DICTATING   BUSINESS 
LETTERS 

Most  business  men  find  it  necessary 
to  dictate  letters.  The  increasing  speed 
with  which  business  is  done  makes  it 
out  of  the  question  for  any  man  who 
has  much  correspondence  to  do  the 
actual  work  of  writing,  so  that  even 
clerks  and  secretaries  often  dictate  to 
others. 

The  separation  of  the  writing  from 
the  composing  of  letters  tends  usually 
to  produce  better  letters.  That  is,  the 
man  who  decides  what  is  to  be  said,  and 
gives  expression  to  it  in  the  easiest 
way — by  word  of  mouth — will  as  a  rule 
produce  a  better  letter  than  if  he  actu- 
ally wrote  the  words  with  a  pen  or  on 
the  typewriter.  This  is  because  speak- 
ing is  more  natural  than  writing,  and 
so  requires  less  attention. 

But  most  of  us  during  our  school 
days  have  little  practice  in  putting  our 
orderly  thoughts  into  spoken  form. 
Our  speech  is  likely  to  become  careless 
and  ill-formed,  full  of  incomplete  sen- 
tences and  crude  expressions.  There- 
fore there  is  need  for  some  practice  in 
dictating  before  the  letter  can  be 
spoken  as  quickly  or  as  well  as  it  could 
be  written. 

Such  training  is  usually  given  in  the 
business  office  —  the  most  expensive 
place  in  the  world  to  teach.  When  the 
man  or  woman  is  finally  promoted  to 
a  position  where  he  is  required  to  dic- 
tate letters,  he  must  learn  how  to  do 
it,  meanwhile  unlearing  much  that  he 
has  learned  about  deliberate  and  care- 
ful  composition. 

Such  practice  is  embarrassing,  as 
well  as  expensive.  To  dictate  to  an 
expert  and  somewhat  scornful  steno- 
grapher, who  is  accustomed  to  taking 
the  dictation  of  fluent  speakers,  is  a 
trying  ordeal.  It  is  true  that  the  knack 
of  dictating  can  usually  be  learned  in  a 
few  days,  and  that  a  month  or  two  will 
give  considerable  fluency,  but  why  not 
learn  the  knack  before  the  need  for 
it  comes? 


If  you  have  enough  faith  in  yourself 
to  believe  that  some  day  you  will  have 
a  position  where  you  will  be  expected 
to  dictate  letters,  why  not  prepare  now 
for  such  a  position?  Follow  the  lessons 
that  will  be  given  in  this  series  next 
year  and  get  ready  for  promotion.  See 
the  first  article  in  the  June  number. 


It  has  been  found  impossible  to  ar- 
range for  the  Zaner  Method  Summer 
School  which  we  had  expected  to  hold 
in  Chicago  July  10  to  August  15.  Stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  penmanship 
should  plan  if  possible  to  attend  the 
Zaner  Method  Summer  School  in  Co- 
lumbus. 


E.   C.  T.   A. 

President,  1922-23, 

F.  B.  Moore,  Rider  College, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  convention  next  year  will  be  held 
in   Providence,   R.   I. 

ARE    YOU   A    WORLD    BEATER? 

A  letter  just  received  reads,  "I  am 
looking  for  a  world  beater  as  principal 
of  a  business  college."  This  man 
-should  make  three  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year. 

If  you  are  not  a  world  beater  and 
are  not  making  at  least  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year  you  should  be  preparing 
j-ourself  for  such  positions. 

There  is  a  very  marked  tendency  to- 
ward larger  business  colleges,  and  busi- 
ness college  teachers  and  managers 
able  to  handle  large  classes  and  manage 
large  schools  will  be  more  and  more  in 
demand. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen:      I   wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  issues  of  the  B.  E.  which  I 
have  received.    Most  of  the  penmanship 
copies  are  superb. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  continued 
success  of  the  B.  E.  and  the  Zanerian, 
I  am.  Very  truly  yours, 

I.  Z.  HACKMAN. 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 


ARTHUR   G.   SKEELES 
tOHACE   G.   HEALEY 

1.  W.  Bloser    -    -    - 


-----  Editor 
Contributing:  Editor 
(  Manaprer 
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SUBSCRIPTION    RATES 

Students'    Edition    $1.00  a  year 

Professional   Edition   $1.50  a  year 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more, 
to   pay   extra   postage.) 

The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  tlian  the  Students'  Edition,  these  being 
devoted  to  articles  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teachers.  All  the 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  all  the  adver- 
tising are  in  both  editions. 


Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  n  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old  sa  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertsing  rates  furnished  upon  request. 

The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
priet  ors  and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month  for  the  issue  of  the  following  month- 
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HELPFUL    WRITING    LESSONS 

By  RENE  GUILLARD 

5247  Jefferson  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Penman,  Banks  Business  College 

YOUR  PRACTICE  WORK  WILL  BE  CORRECTED  if  you  send  it  to  Mr.  Guillard  with  25c.    Send  only  your  best 
efforts — not  ell  your  practice. 

TEACHERS  sending  specimens  from  ten  or  more  students  should  remit  lOc  for  each  specimen. 


INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    MAY 

This  month  I  am  presenting  a  few  business  forms  and  the  introduction  to  a  letter. 

You  should  not  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  results.  Stay  with  it  constantly  and  results  will  follow.  Every  cause 
has  an  effect.     Make  practice  the  cause  and  good  writing  the  effect. 

Make  all  capitals  the  same  height.  Keep  the  spacing  between  words  uniform.  Note  carefully  the  beginning  and 
ending  strokes  of  words. 


Note  carefully  the  arrangement  of  the  addresses.     Very  few  can  write  a  neat  address  on  an  envelope. 


Are  You  Working  for  a  B.  E.  Penmanship  Certificate? 
Ask  Your  Teacher  About  It 


/2.  /f2/. 


Plate  71.  Study  the  arrangement  of  the  receipt  given  here.  Watch  spacing.  After  writing  it  once  select  the 
words  most  poorly  written  and  practice  them  alone  until  there  is  a  noticeable  improvement.  Then  write  the  entire 
eceipt  again,   noting  improvements   made   and   further   errors  for  like  treatment  and  correction. 


Plate  72.     Letter  writing  is  an  art  of  which  no  one  should  be  ignorant.    Ten  times  more  letters  are  written  today 
than  a  decade  ago.     Notice  the  arrangement  carefully. 


Plate  73.     Study  the  copy  and  also  the  thought  it  contains.     Good   writing  is  within  the  reach   of  all   who   will 
Study  and  practice. 

Plate  74.     Some  say  Emerson  wrote  this,  but  whether  or  not  he  was  the  author,  it  contains  much  truth.     Make 
the  spacing  between  words  uniform. 
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Pay  to  the  order 


SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 
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Plate  75.     N'otice  the  simplicity  of  this  writing.     The  best  writing  is  the  style  that  is  most  easily  read  and  executed. 


By  F.  B.  Moore,  Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  President  E.  C.  T.  A.  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Moore  has  found  his  skill  in  penmanship  a  great  asset. 
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Standard   business  writing  by  C.   C.    Lister,    Maxwell   Training   School  for  Te-ichcrs.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.     Mr.  Lister  will  be  one  ot  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  Zanerian   Summer  School  this  coming  summer. 

The  editor  made  a  mistake  in  the  April  number  and  gave  another  penman  credit  for  writing   this  Bne  specimen. 


Striking  Superscriptions 

Examples  of  the  beautiful  letters  that  come  to   the   B.    E. 


ry 


Mr.  Otero  Colmenero,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
sent  a  remittance  for  his  advertisement  in   this 


These    envelopes   bore    Christmas   greetings   from    L.    M.    Kelchner,    Seattle,    Wash. 


I 
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Good  business  writing  by   A.   M.   Wonnell,   East   High   School.   Cincinnati,   O. 


Favorite  Lessons  of  Famous  Teachers 

No.  5 

By  H.  G.  Burtner.  Fifth  Ave.  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


In  my  experience,  I  have  frequently  found  that  it  was  much  easier  for  the  average  student  to  develop  a  free 
movement  than  it  was  for  him  to  get  it  under  control  so  that  he  could  write  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Exercise  No.  1  will  be  found  very  helpful  in  taming  a  wild  movemenc.  The  second  oval  should  extend  over  to 
the  center  of  the  first  oval,  and  each  oval  thereafter  should  touch  three  points — the  base  line,  the  head  line,  and  the 
preceding  oval,  with  six  retraces  for  each  oval. 

Exercise  No.  2  was  quite  a  favorite  when  the  writer  first  began  to  wrestle  with  curves.  For  freedom,  accuracy  and 
lightness  of  line  you  will  find  it  a  good  one.     The  stem  of  the  "K"  may  be  slightly  stubbed  at  the  base  line. 
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Mills'  Masterly  Lessons  in  Business  Writing 


Here  are  other  exercises  applied  to 
letters.  The  exercises  for  capital  E 
for  instance  give  skill  in  making  the 
little  loop  at  the  right  angle.  Notice 
that  this  loop  is  at  right  angles  with  the 
main  slant  of  the  letter.  The  groups  of 
letters  such  as  C  and  E  arc  excellent 


to  give  skill  in  stopping  the  pen  at  just 
the  right  point. 

The  quality  of  line  in  these  copies  is 
well  worth  studying.  Notice  how  light 
and  smooth  yet  how  firm  and  strong 
every  line  is.  The  letters  are  graceful 
but    well    proportioned,    and    give    the 


impression  of  having  been  executed  by 
a  firm  hand,  directed  by  a  brain  that 
knew  just  where  the  pen  was  to  go. 

Free  and  light  movements  are  essen 
tial  in  penmanship  practice,  but  unless 
combined  with  certainty  of  control  they 
will  not  produce  high  class  penmanship 
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Rapid    business    writing — hot   for    engfraving — by    the    man    who    is    preparing    the    lessons    in 
business  writing  for  next  year.     They  are  fine. 
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The  above  was  written  by  Lillian   C.  Olson,  supervisor  of  writing  in  the  public  schools  of  Wellsville,  Ohio.     As  the  work  will 
testify.    Miss   Olson  writes  a  very  strong  business  hand.     We  hope  to  present  more  of  her  work  later  on. 
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Teacher's  Professional  Edition 


(Supplement) 

Pages  17  to  24,  Inclusive 


WILL    BUSINESS    COME    BACK? 

More  particularly,  will  business  col- 
K'Kc  enrollments  come  back  to  what 
tlR\-  were  two  years  ago?  They  un- 
iloulitedly  will,  just  as  business  in  other 
lines  will  keep  on  developing  and  ex- 
panding. It  seems  plain  enough  that 
boom  times  are  over  for  many  years 
to  come,  but  it  is  just  as  plain  that  we 
are  entering  on  a  period  of  slowly  fall- 
ing prices,  close  margine  of  profit,  and 
gradually  expanding  business.  The 
next  twenty  years  will  probably  be  lean 
years  for  speculators  and  promoters. 
They  will  be  poor  years  for  any  man 
who  wants  to  get  big  pay  for  little 
work  .but  they  will  be  good  years  for 
nten  and  women  in  all  situations  in  life 
who  are  willing  to  give  earnest  thought 
and  careful  attention  to  doing  as  well 
as  they  know  how  to  do,  all  the  work 
they  can  find  to  do. 

Yes,  business  is  coming  back,  and 
business  colleges  will  share  in  this  de- 
velopment of  prosperity. 


is  another,  the  two  being  entirely  differ- 
ent phases  of  existence  and  having  in 
common  only  some  rather  vague  prin- 
ciples which  must  be  learned  in  school 
and  applied  in  business.  What  better 
service  can  the  school  do  for  its  com- 
mercial students  than  to  teach  them  to 
earn  and  save  their  mone}-.  and  start 
them  out  with  a  few  dollars  of  capital — 
enough  at  least  to  give  them  confidence 
in  themselves? 

Certainly  some  business  colleges 
must  have  started  school  savings  banks. 
Tell  us  what  your  school  is  doing  along 
this  line. 

We  should  also  like  to  hear  from  all 
schools  wdiich  plan  to  introduce  such 
plans  next  year.  If  you  would  like  to 
start  such  a  savings  system,  but  don't 
know  how  to  do  it,  let  us  help  you. 


Practice    What    You 
Letter     Writing,     Busin 
System. 


ch !       Salesmanship, 
English,     Business 


STUDENTS'  BANK  ACCOUNTS 

A  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City  yet  in  the  lower  grades  has 
a  $900.00  bank  account.  This  sum 
represents  nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters 
deposited  daily  in  the  School  Savings 
Bank  during  a  period  of  two  years. 

Saving  banks  for  school  children 
have  been  in  operation  for  many  years, 
and  thousands  of  children  have  ac- 
counts, the  total  deposits  running  into 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Teachers  and  parents  believe  in  these 
School  Banks  because  they  teach  the 
child  to  save,  develop  habits  of  thrift, 
and  make  him  familiar  with  banking 
methods.  The  child  who  has  seen  his 
pennies  grow  into  a  substantial  sum  in 
a  year  or  two  has  the  best  object  lesson 
in  the  world  on  the  importance  of  sav- 
ing small  sums. 

If  saving  accounts  are  important  for 
kindergarten  and  grade  pupils  they  are 
more  important  for  business  colleges 
and  high  school  pupils.  The  older 
pupils  usually  have  more  money  to 
save.  They  expect  in  a  few  months  or 
a  few  years  at  most  to  begin  their 
business  career,  when  they  will  need 
capital. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  plan  for  school 
savings  should  t)e  part  of  the  work  in 
every  business  college  and  commercial 
high  school.  It  would  afford  practical 
training  to  the  class  in  banking;  it 
would  link  up  the  school  with  business; 
and  it  would  provide  capital  for  the 
young  men  and  women  when  they  were 
ready  to  graduate.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all.  it  would  help  to  dispel 
the  idea  that  many  pupils  have,  that 
school   is   one  thing  and   business   life 


If  your  graduates  succeed,  it  will  not  be 
because  of  what  you  claim  to  be  or  to  do,  but 
because  of  what  you  do  for  them. 


CREDITS    FOR    BUSINESS    COL- 
LEGE WORK 

A.  F.  Gates,  Waterloo  Business  College,  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
tlie  National  Association  of  Accredited  Com- 
mercial Schools,  has  been  working  for  more 
than  a  year  on  the  question  of  credits  for  work 
done  in  business  colleges.  A  splendid  report  of 
this  work  was  made  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting. 
We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  found  room  to 
publish  this  report  in  full.  The  action  described 
below  is  the  direct  result  of  the  work  done  by 
Mr.  Gates  anil  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Commercial  Schools  represents  the 
schools   and   colleges  in   eighteen   states. 

Action    taken    by    the    North    Central 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  at  Chicago, 
March,  1922 

Your  committee  recommends,  there- 
fore. 

First,  that  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  approve  a  policy  of  inspection 
for  private  commercial  schools  to  the 
end  that  such  schools  may  be  standard- 
ized and  accredited. 

Second,  that  the  accrediting  of  work 
in  such  a  school  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  its  compliance  with  all  the  stand- 
ards which  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion may  set  up  for  this  group  of 
schools. 

Third,  that  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation create  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
poses of  investigating  the  curricula  of 
commercial  schools,  and  recommending 
standards  under  which  the  Association 
may  accredit  these  schools. 

Fourth,  that  in  order  to  make  a  be- 
ginning, two  tentative  commercial 
courses  be  enumerated  and  defined  as 
follows : 

I.     Shorthand — Two    units    or    twelve 
semester  hours. 
1.     For  one  forty-minute  period  daily 
for  thirty-six  weeks  or  two  forty-min- 


ute periods  daily  for  eighteen  weeks  in 
the  theory  of  shorthand  with  a  dictation 
speed  of  si.xty  words  a  minute,  one  unit 
or  six  semester  hours'  credit. 

2.  For  one  forty-minute  period  daily 
for  thirty-six  weeks  or  two  forty-min- 
ute periods  daily  for  eighteen  weeks  of 
office  practice  with  a  dictation  speed  of 
one  hundred  words  a  minute  and  a 
transcribing  speed  of  thirty  words  a 
minute,  one  unit  or  six  semester  hours. 

II.  Typewriting — One  unit  or  six  se- 
mester hours. 

1.  For  one  forty-minute  period  daily 
for  seventy-two  weeks  or  one  eighty- 
minute  period  daily  for  thirty-six  weeks 
in  typewriting  with  a  net  speed  of  forty 
words  a  minute  under  the  International 
rules,  one  unit  or  six  semester  hours. 

III.  Bookkeeping  —  Two     units     or 
twelve  semester  hours. 

1.  For  one  eighty-minute  period 
daily  for  thirty-six  weeks  or  one  one- 
hundred-sixty-minute  period  daily  for 
eighteen  weeks  in  the  theory  of  book- 
keping  and  accounting  including  fun- 
damental rules  for  debits  and  credits, 
classification  of  accounts,  journalizing, 
posting,  making  trial  balances  and 
statements,  etc.,  one  unit  or  six  semes- 
ter hours'  credit. 

2.  For  one  eighty-minute  period 
daily  for  thirty-six  weeks  or  one  one- 
hundred-sixty  minute  period  daily  for 
eighteen  weeks  in  the  practice  of  Ijook- 
keeping  and  accounting,  including  the 
special  applications  of  bookkeeping  to 
such  lines  of  business  as  banking, 
wholesaling,  commission  merchandis- 
ing, and  retailing,  together  with  the 
principles  of  cost  accounting,  and  the 
anaysis  of  a  set  of  books  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  accountant,  one  unit  or 
si.x  semester  hours'  credit. 


NO   TALKERS   NEEDED 
Wanted!      Men  and  women   highly  developed 
■om    the    ears   up,    and    from    the    collar    down, 
pply    in    own    handwriting. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 

South  Pasadena,  California 


Get  Out  Into  the  Open 

Out  here  in  California,  the  procession 
of  the  seasons  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
the  Almanac.  Things 
outdoors  arc  rather 
more  green  in  Febru- 
arj'  than  in  July.  The 
sun  gets  up  late  in  the 
morning,  and  is  low 
down  the  sky  at  noon, 
but  here  in  'Frisco, 
after  breakfast,  if  it 
does  not  happen  to  be 
sprinkling  us  with 
what,  back  east,  we  should  call  an  April 
shower,  I  can  go  out  and  sit  in  the 
warm  sunshine  on  one  of  the  green- 
painted  park  benches  in  Union  Square, 
and  feel  like  it  was  May  on  Boston 
Common,  or  maybe,  June. 

But  when  I  stop  to  think  sympathe- 
tically, as  I  often  do,  about  what  my 
good  friends  may  be  doing  back  in  the 
land  of  icicles,  I  know  that  Bro.  Gay- 
lord,  for  instance,  is  not  sitting  on  one 
of  the  boulders  out  in  his  "dornick 
patch"  down  in  Beverly,  taking  in  the 
fragrance  of  the  magnolias,  or  watch- 
ing the  ruby-throated  humming-birds 
darting  in  and  out  among  the  tubes  of 
the  yellow  honeysuckles.  More  likely 
he  is  down  in  the  basement  shoveling 
coal. 

But  I  am  not  writing  this  to  make 
your  mouths  water  for  the  out-of- 
season  delights  of  our  California.  I 
am  not  entirely  sure  that,  after  all,  you 
do  not  have  the  best  of  it,  with  your 
winters  and  springs  and  summers  com- 
ing in  their  proper  places.  Maybe  it  is 
better  to  have  Gentle  Spring  come 
along  unexpected  like  and  enfold  you 
in  her  fragrant  arms  after  Old  Boreas 
has  been  doing  his  worst,  than  to  have 
the  young  lady  lolling  about  you  all 
the  time.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
having  so  much  of  a  good  thing  that 
one  forgets  how  good  a  thing  it  is. 

But  all  this  is  not  really  what  I  set 
out  to  write  about.  I  had  been  think- 
ing about  what  would  be  doing  out- 
doors about  the  time  this  number  of 
the  Educator  reaches  you.  And  I 
wanted  to  give  you  teachers,  and  stu- 
dents too,  a  hunch  not  to  keep  so  ever- 
lastingly busy  with  the  bookkeeping 
and  arithmetic  and  writing  and  short- 
hand and  what  not,  as  to  forget  to  go 
nut  and  make  polite  calls  at  least  upon 
the  newly  arriving  robins  and  violets 
and  orioles  and  buttercups. 

I  think  I  once  set  forth  in  these 
Meanderings  that  in  all  my  quarter  of 
a  century  of  bookmaking  and  book- 
selling, I  never  once  look  a  set  vaca- 
tion. "That  was  mighty  silly."  I  hear 
you  say,  "and  you  should  be  in  the 
graveyard   by   good   rights." 

But  listen!  There  was  hardly  a  week 
in  all  that  time  when  I  did  not  jiut  in 
at  least  one  day  out  in  the  fields  or 
woods   or   along   the   shore   or   up   on 


some  mountain,  where  I  could  for  a 
few  sweet  hours  forget  the  sordid 
things  of  men  and,  as  the  "Good  Grey 
Poet"  puts  it,  "loaf  and  invite  my  soul." 
That  I  like  to  think  is  why  I  am  still 
out  of  the  graveyard  and  fairly  frisky 
for  an  old  codger  who  will  pass  his 
seventieth  milestone  next  October. 
Excuse  my  getting  personal,  please,  but 
I  can't  just  at  this  time  when  the  joys 
of  the  outdoors  are  most  worth  while 
resist  the  impulse  to  urge  you  hard- 
workers  of  the  schoolroom  and  the 
office  to  put  an  extra  ten  years  to  your 
life  score,  by  tearing  a  leaf  out  of  my 
book. 

After  all  there  is  nothing  in  all  the 
menu  of  life  that  is  more  important 
or  more  joy-giving  than  what  a  man 
draws  into  his  soul  from  the  wide  out- 
doors. If  you  don't  see  this  nothing 
that  I  could  say  or  anybody  else  couhl 
say  could  make  you  see  it.  You  are 
hopeless,  —  just  undivorceably  wedded 
to  your  idols  of  ledgers  and  ink-stains 
and  dollar  marks. 

Out  here  in  the  perpetual  spring  time 
of  California.  I  find  myself,  when  ad- 
monished by  the  calendar  that  early 
May  has  arrived,  wishing  that  I  could 
take  a  fairy-carpet,  jump  back  into  the 
hills  of  Pennsylvania,  say.  and  see  the 
spring  breaking  out  in  all  its  dainty 
freshness.  I  recall  one  particular  May 
morning  in  Philadelphia  when  my  good 
friend.  President  Herrick,  of  Girard 
College,  himself  a  rare  lover  of  the  out- 
doors, took  me  for  a  three  hours' 
tramp  through  the  Wissahickon.  (I'm 
awfully  afraid  I've  not  spelled  that 
right),  just  as  the  anemones  were 
sprinkling  the  woods  with  their  starry 
snowflakes.  and  the  yellow-capped 
warblers  just  arrived  from  Florida 
were  spying  about  among  the  new-born 
leaves  of  the  maples.  Also.  I  think  the 
orioles  were  of  the  company,  although 
I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  this,  as  it  was 
a  little  early  for  these  winged  pennants 
of  hte  spring.  The  oriole  is  a  favorite 
bird  of  mine — almost  the  favorite  bird. 
He  is  so  frolicsome  and  friendly,  and 
just  about  as  good  a  vocalist  so  far 
as  I  can  see  as  the  mocker  or  the 
brown  thrust,  even  though  he  docs  be- 
long with  the  blackbird  and  meadow 
lark  choir,  rather  than  with  the  Royal 
Opera  of  the  thrushes.  I  wonder  if 
any  of  you  recall  how  Edgar  Fawcett, 
the  I'jiglish  poet,  greeted  the  oriole  the 
first  time  they  met.  Here  is  the 
greeting: 
"How   fiills   it.  Oriole,   thou  hast   come 

to   fly 
In     Southern     splendour     through     a 

Northern  sky? 
In    some   blythe    moment,    was    it    Na- 
ture's choice 
To    dower    a    scrap    of    sunset    with    a 

voice? 
Or  did   some  orange  lily,   flecked   with 

black, 


In  a  forgotten  garden,  ages  back. 
Yearning    to    Heaven    until    her    voice 

was  heard. 
Desire  unspeakably  to  be  a  bird? 

But  when  a  fellow  gets  to  quoting 
poetry,  it  is  time  to  look  for  a  place  to 
stop.  If  these  desultory  rhapsodies 
should  happily  be  the  means  of  tolling 
some  of  you  slaves  of  the  lamp  and  the 
roller-top  desk  out  into  the  open  during 
these  halcyon  da\s  of  the  world's  an- 
nual awakening,  it  will  make  me  enjoy 
my  own  weekly  rambles  all  the  better, 
for  I  shall  know  that  you  belong  to  my 
own  tribe. 


Is  Scholarship  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
Passing  Out?  ler.  President  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  not 
long  since  put  forth  a  most  pessimistic 
pronouncement  as  to  the  way  the  mod- 
ern college  is  functioning  (or  not  func- 
tioning) in  the  matter  of  training  lor 
there  is  mighty  little  doing  in  the  way 
prominent,  if  not  great,  educator  said 
in  effect,  that  in  the  modern  college 
broad  and  sound  scholarship  This 
of  e<lucation  as  the  term  was  under- 
stood a  generation  ago.  We  have; 
largely  broken  away  from  the  fine  and 
distinctive  classicism  that  was  consid- 
ered indispensable  to  the  education  of 
a  gentleman  in  the  days  of  Thackery, 
substituting  for  it  a  mass  of  scientific 
and  vocational  technic  that,  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  is  neither  cultural  nor 
scholastic. 

It  has  been  about  thirty  years,  I 
think,  since  an  eminent  Oxford  pro- 
fessor whose  name  I  do  not  now  re- 
call, but  he  was  himself  a  teacher  ol 
Greek  as  1  remember  it.  said  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Royal  Society  ol 
England  that  the  basis  of  education 
within  the  next  generation  would  un- 
dergo a  complete  change.  That  instead 
of  being  founded  on  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, history,  literature  and  the 
other  humanities,  the  coming  founda- 
tion of  education  would  be.  broadly 
si)eaking.  the  control  of  Nature.  That 
instead  of  young  men  giving  four  or 
five  years  of  their  early  life  mainly  to 
the  study  of  dead  languages  and  dc- 
fimct  civilizations,  they  would  soon  be 
turning  their  minds  to  the  facts  of 
science  and  to  the  use  of  the  forces  of 
Nature,  in  enlarging  the  accomplish- 
ments and  possibilities  of  living  men 
and  women,  with  a  view  to  making  the 
world  a  picasanter  and  more  comfort- 
able place  for  all  of  us  to  live. 

This  predicition  of  the  Oxford  pro- 
fessor gave  the  educational  world,  or 
at  least  the  scholastic  educational 
world,  a  sharp  shock  at  the  time,  and 
there  were  not  a  few  eminent  classi- 
cists to  deny  vehemently  that  any  such 
regime  could  ever  come  to  pass.  But 
I  suspect  that  the  Jeremiads  of  Presi- 
dent Butler,  himself  a  rather  i)ro- 
nounced  classicist,  are  mainly  occa- 
sioned by  the  coming  true  of  the  Ox- 
ford professor's  i)rediclion.  Now  if  it 
be  true  that  "sound  scholarship"  con- 
sists chiefly  in  a  familiarity  with  the 
ancient  classics  and  belles  lettres.  it  is 
most  evident  that  scholarship  is  be- 
coming decadent  not  only  in  America, 
but  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world. 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 


OUTLINES    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND 

SUPERVISORS 

By    H.   A.    Roush,   Wilmington,    Del., 

High  School 

This  scries  will  continue  through  the  year, 
and  will  cover  the  work  in  all  grades.  Mr. 
Roush  is  a  skillful  penman  and  an  experienced 
teacher  of  penmanship.  His  suggestions  for 
teaching  penmanship  will,  we  are  sure,  be  of 
interest  to  supervisors  and  teachers  everywhere. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD 
WRITING 
Form  and  Arrangement — The  same 
specimens  must  be  evaluated  as  were 
used  to  determine  the  rating  in  move- 
ment and  speed.  The  classification 
given  below  shows  the  elements  to  be 
considered: 

1.  Legibility — 

Form,  Turns,  Angles,  Retraces,  Loops, 
Slant,   Endings,  Closings,  Spacing. 

2.  Appearance — 

Size,  Alignment,  Slant,  Spacing,  Mar- 
gins, Neatness,  Gracefulness,  Quality 
of  Line. 

Legibility 

Form — By  this  is  meant  the  actual 
form  of  the  letters,  embodying  their 
construction,  points  of  similarity,  their 
(h'stinctive  characteristics  or  differ- 
ences, and  their  modifications  for  join- 
ings in  words.  Legibility  and  pleasing 
appearance  (gracefuhiess)  are  desirable 
rather  than  mere  mechanical  accuracy. 
'I'liis  most  important  element  supplies 
the  i)upil  with  the  correct  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  letters  and  governs  all  sub- 
sequent practice. 

Turns — Legibility  requires  that  turns 
be  kept  round  in  order  to  distinguish 
tlicm  from  angles;  thus,  n  resembling 
u,  y  resembling  ij,  etc.  They  should 
not  be  made  too  round  or  broad,  else 
they  will  interfere  with  speed  and  will 
liecome   unsightly. 

Angles  —  Angles  should  be  made 
sliarp  and  distinct  from  turns.  The  two 
lines  which  form  the  angle  should  come 
to  a  point,  and  should  be  slightly  re- 
traced. 

Retraces — Retraces  differ  from  an- 
gles in  that  the  two  lines  are  retraced, 
tliat  is.  one  is  made  on  top  of  the  other 
a  certain  distance.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  resemble  loops; 
thus  a  looped  t  resembling  1,  finish  of 
b  and  w  looped  resembling  le  and  ue. 
Examples  of  retraces  are  found  in  d,  t, 
second  down  strokes  of  U  and  Y,  finish 
of  b,  V,  w,  etc. 

Loops — Loops  should  be  made  open, 
neither  too  narrow  nor  too  wide.  They 
should  be  kept  round  in  the  turn  and 
should  cross  at  about  one-third  of  their 
length.  Lower  loops  should  cross  on 
the  line  of  writing.  They  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  retraces  or  angles; 
thus,  1,  distinct  from  t,  e  distinct  from 
i,  etc.     Small  e  is  distinguished  from  1 


by  size.)  Other  examples  of  loops  are 
found  in  1,  h,  q,  y,  J,  Z,  .etc. 

Slant — Excessive  slant  is  a  common 
cause  of  illegibility  in  writing.  It  gen- 
erally causes  upper  and  lower  turns, 
and  frequently  loops,  to  become  angu- 
lar or  sharp.  It  is,  therefore,  closely 
related  to  turns  and  angles. 

Endings — Letters  should  be  finished 
carefully.  The  ending  strokes  in  words 
should  be  made  upward.  Such  letters 
as  b,  o,  V  and  w  should  be  slightly  re- 
traced and  finished  high.  This  is  neces- 
saru  to  distinguish  o  from  a,  w  from  ui, 
etc. 

Closing — Certain  ovals  and  loops 
should  be  closed;  such  as  the  ovals  in 
a,  d,  g,  o,  p,  q,  s  and  the  loops  in  f 
and  q.  Manv  close  the  ovals  in  A,  D 
and  O. 

Spacing — The  spacing  between  let- 
ters in  a  word  should  be  wider  than  the 
spacing  between  the  parts  of  a  letter; 
and  the  spacing  between  words  should 
be  wider  than  between  letters.  Com- 
binations like  ui  and  iu  should  be  dis- 
tinct. The  joinings  of  nj  and  hj  should 
never  resemble  y.  (A  misplaced  dot 
can  easily  cause  confusion.)  Words 
which  are  written  too  closely  together 
are  read  with  difficulty.  Spaces  be- 
tween sentences  should  be  wider  than 
between  words. 

Appearance 

Size — Writing  should  be  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small.  A  nice  size  for 
writing  on  paper  ruled  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  between  the  lines  is  to  make 
the  small  or  minimum  letters  i,  u,  m, 
etc.,  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  line,  the  letters  t,  d 
and  p  twice  that  height,  and  the  upper 
loop  and  capital  letters  about  three 
times  the  height  of  the  small  letter. 
Many  prefer  to  have  the  lower  loops 
extend  downward  half  way  between  the 
lines.  When  this  is  done  the  height 
of  the  small  letters  should  be  one- 
fourth  of  the  distance  between  the  ruled 
lines.  The  r  and  s  are  made  a  little 
higher  than  the  other  small  letters. 
Writing  which  is  extremely  small  is 
difficult  to  read.  LTniformity  in  size  is 
a  most  essential  point. 

Alignment — This  qualitj-  in  writing, 
while  somewhat  related  to  uniformity 
in  size  of  writing,  implies  even  more. 
The  letters  must  rest  on  the  line,  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  letter  must 
be  level  on  top,  (this  applies  chiefly  to 
the  small  letters,  m,  n,  u,  etc.),  while 
the  different  letters  of  the  same  size 
must  be  uniform  in  height.  A  good 
test  is  to  draw  a  straight  line  on  the 
tops  of  the  letters  to  see  if  all  of  them 
touch  it  evenly. 


Many  a  school  has  been  hurt  by  the  "bad 
spell"  of  a  stenographer,  and  others  have  been 
"stung  by  a  poor  adder"  from  their  bookkeeping 
department. 


AN     APPRECIATION     OF     "THE 

HISTORY   OF   THE   ART 

OF  WRITING" 

By  G.  D.  Griset,  Evanston,  111. 

In  the  Reference  Room  of  the  Evans- 
ton  Public  Library,  Evanston.  Illinois, 
is  a  "History  of  the  Art  of  Writing"  in 
four  portfolios.  The  four  portfolios 
contain  about  four  hundred  and  six 
sheets  of  paper,  fifteen  b3'  twenty-four 
inches  in  size.  Half  of  these  sheets 
contain  photographic  reproductions 
(some  in  colors)  of  writing,  illumina- 
tions, inscriptions,  etc.,  dating  from  the 
oldest  known  specimens  of  written  lan- 
guage to  autographed  letters  of  Dick- 
ens, Eliot,  Longfellow,  and  others. 
Each  plate  is  accompanied  by  a  page 
of  descriptive  and  explanatory  matter. 
This  "History"  offers  a  most  interest- 
ing study  to  the  student  of  handwriting. 

Although  the  Oriental,  Classical  and 
Medieval  folios  contain  many  speci- 
mens of  intense  interest  to  illuminators 
and  students  of  history,  it  is  the  Mod- 
ern folio  that  captivates  the  penman- 
ship enthusiast  most.  This  "Modern 
Scries"  group  of  manuscrips  is  headed, 
"Illuminated  MSS.  of  the  Orient  and 
Autograph  Writings  of  Modern 
Europe."  The  first  chapter,  which 
deals  with  the  illuminated  Oriental 
manuscripts,  contains  plates  with  such 
titles  as  "Poetical  Biography  (In  Per- 
sian) of  Shaikl  Abdu'l-Kadir  Jilani"  and 
"Arabic  Gospels."  These  manuscripts 
are  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  colors 
are  rich,  the  designs  are  severely  con- 
ventionalized; in  fact,  they  surpass,  in 
every  way,  the  best  present  day  illu- 
minating. They  are  examples  of  great 
artistic  skill,  as  well  as  of  the  infinite 
patience  of  their  creators.  To  the  pen- 
man, these  lovely  manuscripts  mean 
less  than  they  do  to  the  engrosser,  for 
they  do  not  represent  the  cursive  hand 
of  their  day.  They  are  examples  of 
the  book-hand  then  in  use — to  be  com- 
pared with  the  illuminating  of  today 
rather  than  with  our  business  hand- 
writing. 

Chapters  Three,  Four,  Five  and  Six 
of  this  same  Series,  which  show  respec- 
tivelv  reproductions  of  the  cursive 
handwriting  of  the  16th,  17th,  18th  and 
19th  centuries,  will  open  the  eyes  of 
the  average  American  penmanship 
teacher  to  the  fact  that  many  of  his 
beliefs  concerning  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  our  modern  light-line  writing 
are  all  wrong. 

His  theory  that  our  present  day  light- 
line  evolved,  a  century  or  so  ago,  from 
roundhand,  will  be  sadb'  shattered 
when  he  turns  to  Plate  169  and  ob- 
serves that  in  1609,  Galileo  Galilei,  who 
was  then  occupying  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Padua, 
wrote  a  free,  nervous,  light-line  hand. 
He  will  be  further  disillusioned  when 
he  turns  to  Plate  175,  containing  a  re- 
production of  two  pages  of  John 
Locke's  original  diary  and  notebook 
which  was  written  in  1679.  The  lines 
are  light,  while  the  letters  and  figures 
are  modern  in  every  respect.  Plate  178 
will  eradicate  his  light-line  theory,  for 
it  shows  a  letter  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's, 
dated  1682,  and  evidently  written  with 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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THE    KINAESTHETIC    METHOD  OF    LEARNING    TYPING* 

By 


K.  G.  WIESE.  P 
J.  E.  COOVER. 

When  students  in  one  business  college  learn 
to  write  on  the  typewriter  so  well  that  in  June, 
1921,  two  of  them  win  typewriters  by  writing 
sixty  words  a  minute  for  fifteen  minutes  without 
error,  and  then  in  January,  1922,  four  more 
students  from  the  same  school  win  typewriters 
by  equaling  this  record,  other  teachers  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  how  they  are  taught. 
This  is  the  record  of  Behnke- Walker  Business 
College,  Portland,  Oregon.  An  account  of  the 
last  contest  was  published  on  the  "B.  E.  Star" 
page  of  our  March  number. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Wicse,  of  the  above  school,  writes 
us  of  some  other  notable  records  made  by  stu- 


The  unusual  rate  in  developing  facility 
and  accuracy  in  the  typing  performance 
Ijy  the  Kinaesthetic  Method  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  special  characteristic  of 
this  method.  These  in  turn  grew  out 
of  researches  on  the  learning  process 
in  the  laboratory  of  experimental  psy- 
chology. So  one  may  say,  briefly,  that 
the  unusual  skill  exhibited  by  these 
pupils  resulted  from  a  strictly  psycho- 
logical method  of  training. 

Now,  when  the  pupil  looks  at  a  letter 
and  makes  a  finger-movement  that 
types  the  letter,  he  is  engaged  in  the 
process  of  "reaction  to  a  visual  stimu- 
lus,"— and  the  Reaction-Time  experi- 
ment has  for  years  been  a  standard 
device  in  the  psychological  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  mental  processes  that 
are  introduced,  in  varying  grades  of 
complexity,  between  stimulus  and  re- 
sponse. So  the  surprising  thing  is  not 
that  pupils  of  typing  make  unusual 
progress  when  trained  by  a  p.sychologi- 
cal  method,  but  rather  that  methods  of 
teaching  typing  have  so  long  ignored 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  work  in  the  laborator- 
ies of  experimental  psychology. 

A  considerable  pact  of  the  explana- 
tion, no  doubt,  is  that  the  work  in  the 
laboratory  is  usually  technical,  as  prac- 
tically all  fruitful  scientific  work  must 
be,  and  not  readily  understood  or  inter- 
preted by  the  layman.  Rut  if  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of  time  and  labor  can 
be  saved  to  thousands  of  pupils,  and 
if  their  finished  performances  can  be 
raised  to  a  sensibly  higher  order  of 
skill,  by  the  application  of  principles 
contributed  by  such  technical  work,  it 
would  seem  that  somebody  ought  to 
undergo  the  training,  however  long  and 
arduous,  essential  to  understanding  and 
appropriating  the  psychological  knowl- 
edge for  the  typing  fraternity.  At  least, 
the  authors  felt  this  obligation,  and  one 
of  them,  who  began  his  training  in  the 
psychological  laboratory  in  1806,  has 
l)eeii  conducting  researches  in  typing 
in  his  laboratory  since  V)\S.  and  in 
methods  of  perfecting  instruction  in  it 
since  1916,  when  the  Kinaesthetic 
Method  was  first  used.     Five  years  of 


Stanford  University 

dents  in  this  school.  One  young  lady  fifteen 
years  of  age  within  three  months  and  ten  days 
after  entering  the  school  won  the  Remington 
Gold  Medal  by  writing  fifty-five  words  per  min- 
ute net.  In  the  Portland  Business  Show  held 
in  September,  1921,  one  student  made  a  record 
of  eighty  words  a  miimte,  one  seventy-nine  and 
one  sixty-eight.  From  the  same  copy  in  the 
Chicago  typewriting  contest  the  best  record  was 
sixty-eight  words  a  minute. 

A  brief  account  of  the  method  followed  in 
training  these  typists  is  given  below.  We  be- 
lieve typewriting  teachers  generally  will  be 
interested  in  reading  how  these  students  were 
traind   to  make  these   quite  remarkable  records. 


trial,  revision,  and  testing  both  in  and 
out  of  the  laboratorj-.  have  brought  the 
instruction  to  the  form '  followed  by 
these  pupils  whose  records  have  chal- 
lenged attention. 

The  Kinaesthetic  Method  is  not  mys- 
terious; it  is  simple  and  direct.  It 
brushes  away  with  a  ruthless  hand 
some  of  the  cherished  devices  that  tra- 
dition still  preserves  although  not  dis- 
respectfully, for  they  have  served  typ- 
ists well  —  as  well  as  such  devices 
could. 

It  eliininates  the  keyboard-chart,  and 
it  seeks  to  spare  the  pupil  the  memory 
of  how  the  letter-arrangement  looks. 
No  visual  imagery  of  the  letters,  of 
their  locations,  or  of  their  spatial  rela- 
tions to  each  other  is  desired,  for  the 
control  of  the  fingers  must  be  purely 
kinaesthetic  (kin,  movement;  aesthesis, 
feeling  of).  The  stroke  of  the  finger 
is  known  by  the  feel  of  the  stroke,  the 
sensory  impulses  coming  from  the 
actuating  muscles  and  tendons,  the 
moving  joints,  the  contact  of  the  skin 
with  the  key  ,etc.  Suppose  it  is  dark: 
The  typist  knows  by  this  means  what 
finger  made  the  stroke,  whether  it  was 
a  stroke  to  a  home-position  or  to  a 
reach-position,  whether  it  actuated  a 
key;  he  can  review  in  mental  imagery 
(kinaesthetic  and  tactual,  not  visual,  we 
insist)  that  finger-stroke,  and  he  can 
repeat  it  under  pure  kinaesthetic  guid- 
ance. This  is  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  form  of  the  reaction  in  the 
psycho-motor  process  involved  in  typ- 
ing, and  preserve  it  from  the  earlier 
the  coordination:  (1)  The  visual  stim- 
ulus (the  seen  letter),  and  (2)  the  feel 
of  the  finger-stroke  that  energizes  the 
finger.  The  traditional  form  is:  (1) 
visual  stimulus,  (2)  visual  imagery  of 
the  location  of  the  key,  (3)  energizing 
the  finger, — it  is  a  third  longer:  be- 
sides, the  visual  representation  of  the 
letter  on  the  keyboard  hampers  copy- 
geting  by  dividing  the  task  of  the  visual 
organs.  (It  ma.v  not  be  generally 
known  that  visual  imagery  interferes 
with  visual  perception.)  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  two- 
element  coordination  for  typing,  and 
<|uile  another  thing  to  devise  the  tech- 
nique that   will  enforce  it  in  the  train- 


ing, and  preserv  it  from  the  earlier 
stages,  when  the  coordination  is  a  men- 
tal association,  to  the  later  stages  when 
it  is  a  psychical  colligation  and  the 
psycho-motor  process  has  become  auto- 
matized. The  scope  of  this  article  does 
not  permit  amplification  on  this  tech- 
nique. We  can  only  detail  the  critical 
characteristics  of  the  method  by  which 
these  pupils  were  trained. 

Another  ciimination  is  the  Budget 
This  was  made  necessary  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  psychological  principle  that 
the  early  stages  of  practice  must  lead 
as  directly  as  possible  to  expert  per- 
formance; no  habits  that  are  bad  for 
expert  i)erformance  must  be  built  up 
in  the  earlier  practice  through  the 
adoption  of  devices  of  drill  that  seem 
to  be  best  adapted  for  the  early  prac- 
tice. A  fairly  exhaustive  analysis  of 
expert  performance  ( made  in  our  re- 
searches in  the  psycliological  labora- 
tory) revealed  what  good  form  for  ex- 
pert performance  is.  and  what  elements 
in  the  expert  performance  were  incom- 
patible with  it;  some  of  these  elements 
that  all  the  special  training  of  the  ex- 
perts had  not  been  able  to  banish  com- 
pletely were  readily  identified  as  ves- 
tiges of  habits  acquired  in  learning. 
(Here  is  where  visual  imagery  of  the 
keyboard  was  found  to  hamper  copy- 
getting,  although  performance  had  long 
since  become  automatic.) 

Accepting  this  good  form  in  expert 
performance  as  a  goal,  the  elimination 
of  devices  of  drill  in  learning  that  left 
their  ghosts  to  haunt  tlie  expert,  was 
not  only  reasonable  and  psychological, 
but  it  protnised  a  hi.gher  final  skill  in 
the  expert  who  could  thus  elude  the 
malevolent  spooks.  Now.  good  form 
demands  fair,  regular,  conliiuious  pro- 
cess, unmarred  by  spurts,  balks,  grop- 
ings,  fluster,  flurry,  confusion,  and  vex- 
ation .  Anything  that  destroys  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  drive,  the  will- 
to-skill,  the  keen  but  gratifying  mental 
control  of  the  whole  iierformance.  is  a 
first-class  enemy  to  good  form, — and 
the  paralyzing  fear  of  making  an  error 
while  writing  a  budget  qualifies  for 
that  position.  Fear  paralyzes  action. 
Fear  of  making  an  error  induces  grop- 
ing, balks,  sjuirts,  flurry,  errors,  con- 
sternation; sends  Good  Form  away  on 
a  long  vacation.  Fear  of  an  error  also 
induces  the  anxious  pupil  to  look  at  his 
keyboard,  when  the  teacher's  back  iS 
turned,  for  he  is  fully  convinced  that 
he  will  never  get  past  that  budget  I)]! 
"touch"  alone.  He  certainly  would 
flee  from  kinaesthesis  to  kcyboardj 
charts  to  get  the  assistance  of  visu^ 
imagery,  in  his  dire  necessity  for  aQ 
absolutely  accurate  copy,  and  his  doon^ 
would  be  sealed;  thereafter  only  or- 
din.iry  progress  for  him! 

What  is  needed  is  good  training  that 
results  in  accurate  performance — per- 
formance in  GOOD  FORM;  not  the 
ACCURATE  performance  of  a  pupil 
who  cannot  type  at  all,  whose  perform- 
ance is  not  now,  and  can  never  lead 
to,  GOOD   FORM. 

t'onsequently,  every  detail  in  the 
early  training  is  arranged  for  its  direct 
conlribution  to  the  good  form  of  expert 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Advertising  a  Business  College 


By  HARRY  S.  BASFORD, 


No.  5.     Prospects  and  Inquiries 

Business  college  advertising,  in  its 
l)roadest  sense,  includes  all  publicity 
and  other  work  done  to  secure  pros- 
pective and  enrolled  students.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  advertis- 
ing and  salesmanship  are  so  closely 
related  in  conducting  a  commercial 
school  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  one  from  the  other.  A  per- 
sonally dictated  letter  to  a  prospective 
student  is  salesmanship,  but  in  a  larger 
sense  it  is  also  advertising.  Even  a 
school  letterhead  is  advertising,  and 
may  often  be  an  important  factor  in 
producing  results.  The  most  forceful 
sales  letter,  for  example,  would  un- 
doubtedly fail  if  written  upon  a  letter- 
head so  unattractive  as  to  offset  the 
potential  advantage  of  the  letter. 

Preliminary  school  advertising  is 
done  to  secure  names  of  young  people 
who  might  be  considered  as  prospective 
Students,  and  inquiries  in  the  form  of 
letters  and  office  calls  from  others  who 
are  already  interested  in  a  commercial 
course.  The  school  man  who  secures 
a  large  number  of  inquiries  and  pros- 
pects has  only  started  his  advertising 
campaign,  and  it  requires  the  very  best 
advertising  and  salesmanship  efforts  to 
turn  a  satisfactory  percentage  of  these 
inquiries  which  might  be  numbered  the 
active  and  passive  inquiries,  into  en- 
rollment or  paid  scholarships. 

The  follow-up  system  of  sending 
piece  after  piece  of  advertising  to  pros- 
pects in  accordance  with  a  well  de- 
fined plan,  is  particularly  adapted  to 
business  college  publicity.  Prospects 
may  be  slow  in  responding  to  your 
most  enthusiastic  efforts,  but  keeping 
everlastingly  at  it  brings  success  in  this 
line  as  in  all  others.  The  essential 
thing  is  to  continue  to  bombard  your 
list  of  prospects  with  attractive  and  in- 
teresting matter  about  the  school,  so 
that  they  may  be  induced  not  only  to 
take  a  commercial  course,  but  to  enroll 
at  your  school. 

Many  and  various  are  the  kinds  of 
advertising  which  have  been  used  to 
lure  the  prospect  into  enrolling.  Fold- 
ers, mailing  cards,  booklets,  school 
papers  and  magazines,  blotters  and  cal- 
endars are  among  some  of  the  forms 
used  with  more  or  less  success  to  ac- 
complish  this   prospect. 

Obviously  the  appeal  to  one  class  of 
prospects  such  as  high  school  graduates 
for  example,  must  be  entirely  different 
from  advertising  sent  to  prospects  such 
as  public  school  teachers.  Some  adver- 
tising matter  describing  the  school 
would  be  applicable  to  all  prospects 
but,  like  a  personal  letter,  the  most  ef- 
fective is  that  which  appeals  to  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  class  adressed. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  look  at  the 
reproduction  here  shown  of  the  title 
page  of  a  mailing  card  that  was  sent 
to   a  good  many   teachers   this   spring. 


AN 

AGREEABLE  CHANGE 

TO 

MANY  TEACnERS 


Title  page  of  a  new  folding  mailing  card  that 
a  number  of  schools  sent  to  public  school  teach- 
ers this  spring.  The  reading  matter  was  spec- 
ially adapted  to  interest  teachers  in  a  commer- 
cial course  to  prepare  for  office  positions  and  a 
return  postcard  made  it  easy  for  teachers  to 
reply,    asking  for  detailed  information. 


by  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  reading  matter  on  the 
inside  of  this  card  was  as  follows, 
which,  with  a  re  turn  inquiry  post  card 
addressed  to  the  school  made  a  very 
complete  piece  of  publicity  for  these 
prospects: 

LOOKING    INTO    THE    FUTURE 

W' ith  the  end  of  the  school  year  near 
at  hand,  you  are  probably  tiring  from 
the  strain  and  hard  work  of  your  occu- 


pation and  perhaps  you  are  considering 
the  possibility  of  giving  up  teaching  for 
a  more  agreeable  position. 

You  can  make  the  change  from  the 
school  room  to  a  position  in  a  business 
office  quite  easily  by  taking  a  commer- 
cial course  that  is  built  on  your  present 
education. 

A  few  of  the  positions  in  which 
teachers  are  usually  successful  are: 
stenographer,  secretary,  bookkeeper, 
auditor  or  accountant,  department  man- 
ager or  other  executive  and  commercial 
teacher  in  public  and  private  schools. 

Office  Work  is  Attractive 

Office  positions  are  especially  attrac- 
tive to  teachers  because  they  offer  a 
full  year  of  employment  with  good  sal- 
aries and  excellent  prospects  for  ad- 
vancement. The  office  employee  is  also 
relieved  of  the  strain  of  maintaining 
discipline,  which  is  nerve-racking  to  so 
manj'  teachers. 

The  successful  teacher  usually  suc- 
ceeds in  an  office  position  because  the 
experience  of  teaching  develops  initia- 
tive and  other  qualities  which  are 
highly  appreciated  and  well  paid  for  in 
business. 

Commercial  Teacher  Positions 

Commercial  subjects  such  as  short- 
hand, typewriting,  bookkeeping,  etc., 
are  now  taught  in  many  public  schools, 
and  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
teachers  of  these  subjects  in  both  public 
and  private  schools.  The  work  of  the 
commercial  teacher  is  usually  easier 
than  teaching  in  the  grades  because  the 
students  are  older  and  more  sincere  in 
their  studies.  Better  salaries  are  also 
generally  paid  than  for  other  teaching 
positions. 

Teachers  Qualify  Quickly 

Because  of  their  previous  training 
and  experience,  teachers  are  usually 
able  to  complete  a  course  more  quickly 
than  other  students.  Many  teachers 
enroll  with  us  each  year  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer  and  courses  are  ar- 
ranged which  avoid  going  over  subjects 
in  which  they  are  already  proficient. 

If  you  enroll  soon  you  may  be  able 
to  take  a  new  position  next  fall  or 
winter.  Whenever  you  finish,  we  will 
help  you  secure  a  position  to  your  lik- 
ing and  if  you  are  even  remotely  con- 
sidering a  change  of  occupation,  it  is  to 
your  own  best  interests  that  you  fill 
out  and  mail  the  attached  card  to  us 
now.  It  will  bring  you  all  the  informa- 
tion that  )'ou  need  to  decide  such  a 
momentous  question  wisely. 

Name  and  address  of  the  school 
was  printed  here. 


TEACHERS'    INQUIRY    CARD 

If  you  will  kindly  check  the  subject?  that  interest  you  and  mail  this  card 
to  us,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  catalog  and  special  information  requested. 

Bookkeeping  Shorthand 

Penmanship  Typewriting 

English  Spelling 

Course  for  Office  Position  

Course  for  Commercial  Teacher  Position 

I  could  possibly  enroll  about 

My  school  closes 

Other  information  desired 

Name    

Address    
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pays  the  best  sa/aries/ 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  VOL  R 
SCHOOL  PRINTED  HERE 


To  YOU 

Young  Man  or  Woman; 

A  girl  came  into  our  office  yesterday.   She  ha 
graduated  from  High  School  and  was  a  leader  in  her 
She  came  frt^n  one  of  the  beat  families,  could  make 
best  fudge  you  ever  tasted  and  was  talented  in  othe 


But  she  coi 
poor  and  she  kn( 
fice.  Whenever 
showed  that  she 


.  not  get  a  pos 
nothing  of  the 
le  applied  for 
s  absolutely  u 


.tion.  Her  wrill 
work  in  a  busine 
L  place,  a  few  qu 
[fitted  for  the  w 


.rk. 


17  ye 


On  that  same  day,  a  your 
leaving  our  school,  after  completing  a  course  in  Sho 
hand.  Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping.  She  had  only  a  g 
scnoLl  education  when  she  started  last  year.  She  was 
saying  'Good  Bye'  to  her  schoolmates  and  teachers  and 
telling  them  that  she  was  going  to  her  first  busine 
position  at  a  salary  of  JIS  a  week. 

Perhaps  you  are  in  very  nearly  the  same  positi 
the  first  student.  You  lack  the  practical,  special 
training  that  is  required  to  fill  an  office  positio 


as 


iw  that  yo 
Make  your 


If  you  k 
a  single  day. 
that  pays  a  good  sa 
The  educati 
vance  rapidly.   You 
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Very  truly  yours, 

NAME  OF  YOUR   SCHOOL 


Reduced  sample  of  an  illustrated  for 
ind  address  of  the  school  is  imprinted 
naking  an  attractive  piece  of  advertising 


letter,  printed  i 
I  the  top  panel. 


red  and  black  ink  in  which  the  name 
The  long  arrow  was  printed  in  red. 


Next  to  the  openiiiK  of  the  fall  term, 
in  early  September,  May  and  June  are 
favored  months  for  .sending  out  adver- 
tising, particularly  to  the  two  classes 
of  prospects  mentioned,  public  school 
teachers  and  public  school  students. 
The  school  that  has  a  summer  session 
and  perhaps  also  correspondence 
courses,  but  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
stresf  these  points,  by  suggesting  var- 
ious- combinations  of  study  to  those 
who  wish  to  do  part  of  their  school 
work  at  home  or  to  enroll  for  the  sum- 
mer school  and  llnis  get  an  earlv  start 
in  the  fall. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  personally 
dictated  letters.  They  can  be  made  to 
have  a  value  far  above  any  printed  mat- 
ter or  form  letters,  although  it  is 
equally  true  that  a  poorly  written  per- 
sonal letter  would  not  be  as  effective  as 
good  printed  matter.  In  carrying  out  a 
follow-up  campaign,  one  or  two  per- 
sonally dictated  letters  will  usually  be 
most  efTective  in  securing  the  desired 
enrollment. 


In  so  far  as  possible  it  usually  pays 
to  continue  to  follow  up  a  prospect  for 
at  least  a  year.  Some  schools  keep 
names  on  their  list  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  as  the  prospects  are  continu- 
ally growing  older  and  becoming  more 
settled  in  their  plans  and  inay  vary 
likely  change  their  addresses,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  advertising  after 
twelve  months  can  be  made  profitable. 

In  all  advertising  directed  to  inquir- 
ers or  just  prospects,  the  main  point  to 
keep  in  mind  is  to  appeal  to  the  pros- 
pect along  lines  most  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted, 'riie  line  of  least  resistance,  it 
has  been  called,  and  everyone  can  be 
most  easily  influenced  along  this  line. 
Of  course  the  prospect  must  supply 
the  information  as  to  which  line  is  to  be 
followed. 

The  second  salient  point  is  to  make 
the  school  appear  as  a  real  live  institu- 
tion in  which  the  ambition  of  students 
to  learn  and  advance  themselves  is  fully 
satisfied.  The  work  of  following  up  a 
list  of  prospects  is  intensely  interesting 


and  fascinating,  especially  when  one 
can  see  results  increasing  from  day  to 
day.  The  work  is  worthy  of  one's  best 
efforts,  and  in  engaging  others  to  help 
you  in  this  department  experience  and 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  assistant  will 
be  highly  valued  by  the  appreciative 
employer. 

The  illustrated  letter  reproduced  with 
this  article  shows  the  class  of  advertis- 
ing most  likely  to  appeal  to  high  school 
or  grammar  school  graduates  and  stu- 
dents. Such  advertising  is  usually 
mailed  out  at  about  the  end  of  the 
school  year  and  many  new  students  are 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  public 
school  students  each  year. 


Boost  your  school.     The  greater 
le  more  honor  in  being  a  graduate. 


J.  G.  Dunsmore,  founder  of  Duns- 
more  ISusiness  College,  Staunton.  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  many  years  its  president, 
died  March  24,  aged  74.  He  retired 
only  last  August  from  his  work  in  the 
school  which  is  conducted  now  by 
Morris  M.  Edgar  and  John  R.  Eye. 

Like  many  of  the  people  of  his  moun- 
tain section,  Mr.  Dunsmore  was  o( 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  stock.  His 
Nouth  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm 
in  Monroe  County,  \'a.,  where  he  did 
the  manual  labor  that  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  average  country  lad.  He  was 
educated  at  Rocky  Point  academy  at 
Sinks  Grove;  and  afterwards  attended 
the  Eastman  National  Business  college 
at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  where  he 
graduated  in  1871,  with  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Accounts.  He  also  holds 
the  post-graduate  degree  of  Fellow  of 
the  Institute  of  Accounts.  New  York 
City,  which  was  conferred  on  him  in 
April,  1896. 

Mr.  Dunsmore's  active  work  in  life 
was  begun  as  an  assistant  teacher  at 
Sinks  Grove  in  1868.  His  parents  were 
opposed  to  his  making  a  profession  of 
teaching;  but  his  own  inclination  and 
preference  lay  in  that  direction,  and  so 
lie  wisely  determined  to  make  it  his 
lifc-w-ork.  He  taught  from  1868  to 
1871  in  the  public  schools  of  Monroe 
County;  and  after  graduating  at  the 
Eastman  Business  College,  he  returned 
to  his  native  home.  Sinks  Grove,  look 
charge  of  the  Rocky  Point  Academy 
and  conducted  it  with  marked  ability 
and  success  until  the  spring  of  1880, 
when  he  went  to  Staunton,  where  he 
was  connected  with  the  Hoover  select 
high  school  for  two  years.  In  the 
summer  of  1882,  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  high  school  and  es- 
tablished the  Dunsmore  Business  Col- 
lege, a  strictly  commercial  school, 
w-hich  he  owned  and  conducted  with 
signal  ability  and   success. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Business  Colleges  in  the  llnited 
States.  Mr.  Dunsmore  belonged  to  the 
generation  of  the  .Spencers.  Soules  and 
other  pioneers  who  have  made  com- 
mercial education  what  it  is  today. 


Of  what  avail  is  a  stirring  tale  in  the  muddled 
brain  of  a  man  insane?  Teach  your  atudenti  to 
tell  what  they  know — and  to  spell  it. 


^     f^^f3Bu^/n^U/^fi£euaih^      ^ 
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Commercial  Contests  in  Idaho 


By  MRS.  LESETTA  L.  ERICKSON, 

State  Supervisor  for  Commerce 


Idaho  is  one  of  the  few  states  in  the  Union 
that  has  a  State  Supei-visor  for  Commerce, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  Miss  Erickson  is  pro- 
moting the  contests  described  in  the  followine 
article.  We  are  glad  to  eive  some  space  to 
this,  as  we  are  sure  it  will  offer  some  valu- 
able suggestions  to  teachers  in  other  states  as 
to  how  they  can  secure  better  results.  The 
description  of  the  material  for  the  contests 
and  t^e  rules  for  grading  are  omitted  for  lack 
of  space.  Any  one  interested  can  secure  these 
from   Miss    Erickson,    Boise.    Idaho. 

CONTESTS      IN      COMMERCIAL 

SUBJECTS    IN    IDAHO    HIGH 

SCHOOLS  THEIR  VALUE 

AND   ORGANIZATION 

In  Idaho  we  have  felt  contests  in 
the  commercial  subjects  between 
tlie  various  high  schools  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  include  them 
as  an  item  in  our  program  for  the 
state  supervision  of  this  work.  We 
believe  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
sfch  contests  invaluable  and  far- 
reaching:  they  provide  a  certain  kind 
and  brand  of  stimulus  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  describe.  The  psychology  of 
contests,  moreover,  has  long*  been 
conceded  to  be  one  worthy  of  ex- 
ploitation; for  it  develops  the  trainer 
as  well  as  the  one  being  trained.  In 
order  to  "beat  the  other  fellow"  the 
trainer  will  inquire  into  methods 
other  than  his  own,  for  instance; 
when  he  know's  what  his  competitors 
can  do.  he  naturally  makes  his  re- 
quirements just  a  little  hi.gher.  And 
so  it  goes — the  goal  is  definite  and  it 
becomes  increasingly  more  difficult 
to  attain;  standards  change  and  com- 
parisons, etc.  show  us  that  much  more 
is  accomplished  than  was  accom- 
plished several  years  ago.  Think,  if 
you  please,  how  much  the  simple 
matter  of  contests  in  typewriting  and 
shorthand  has  influenced  our  progress 
onward   and  upward! 

It  has  seemed  best,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  organize  these  contests 
within  the  si.x  teachers'  institute  dis- 
tricts, comprising  the  forty-four 
counties,  as  designated  by  the  .''tate 
Board  of  Education.  At  the  var^ius 
institute  meetings  separate  sections 
for  the  teachers  of  commercial  sub- 
jects had  been  arran.ged  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  particular  probleins 
and  in  each  district  an  assoc'ation 
was  formed,  the  officers  of  which  are 
to  act  as  an  executive  committee  'or 
the  management  of  the  contest  with- 
in the  district.  Officers  for  the  s'x 
commercial  fepc'^ers'  association  were 
chosen  as  follows : 

North    Idaho    Commercial    Teachers' 
Association 

Ida  B.  Marsh,  Coeur  d'Alene.  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Fred  E.  Berquist,  Sandpoint,  Vice- 
President. 


L.  E.  Laidlaw,  Wallace,  Secretary. 
Ethel       I'rackin,      Bonners      Ferry, 
Treasurer. 

North  Central  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association 

T.  L.  Coultas.  LewistowTi,  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

( Commercial  Teacher)  Clarkston, 
Washington,*  Vice-President 

Frank  Thomas,  Genesee,  Secre- 
tary. 

Marion  Dirks,  Kendrick,  Treasurer. 

South  Central  Idaho  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association 

()live  Gunderson.  Shoshone,  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee. 

E.   R.   Byrne,   Buhl,  Vice-President. 

.A.  Beulah  Halle,  Twin  Falls,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Eastern  Idaho  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association 

Beulah  Potts,  Idaho  Falls,  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Idaho  Ternan,  Sugar  City, 
Vice-President. 

G.  G.  McCuistion,  Rigby,  Secretary. 

.\nnie  Cooper,  St.  .\nthony.  Treas- 
urer. 

Southwestern   Idaho   Commercial 
Teachers'  Association 

Grace  Ilerre,  Xanipa,  President  and 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 

Mrs  Mame  L.  Hand,  Meridian, 
Vice-President. 

Vera  Hill,  Boise,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Southeastern  Idaho  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association 

Carolyn  Overstreet,  Blackfnot, 
President  and  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee. 

D'^an  Hogue,  Pocatello,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Ida  M.  Edwards,  .'\rco.  Secretary. 

.\luta  Larsen,  .\merican  Falls, 
Treasurer. 

*.'\ cross  the  river  from  Lewistown 
p-id    inc'uded    in    tlie     North     Central 


While  we  do  not  have  a  state  as- 
sociation of  commercial  teachers  or- 
.eanized  as  siich,  we  do  have  these  six 
district  organizations,  which  in  effect, 
at  least,  is  substantially  the  same.  .\ 
state  association  woidd.  not  function 
on  account  of  the  difficult  topography 
of  the  state:  to  get  froin  the  northern 
ti  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  a 
c'rcn'tous  route  through  the  states  of 
Oretron  and  Washin.gton  is  necessary. 

The  forty-seven  high  schools  over 
the  state  which  oflfer  the  commercial 
work  will  meet  at  the  most  central 
location  in  each  district  in  the  late 
spring  and  contest   for  the  honors  in 


their  district.  The  northern  counties 
have  decided  to  have  their  contest 
at  the  time  of  the  Inland  Empire 
Teachers'  Association  meeting  in 
Spokane.  The  contest  in  the  south 
central  district  will  be  held  at  Twin 
Falls  the  last  Fridav  in  April;  the 
southeastern  district  at  Pocatello  the 
first  Friday  in  May;  the  eastern  sec- 
tion at  Rigby,  the  tiine  to  be  deter- 
mined later;  the  southwestern  at 
Boise  between  April  30th  and  May 
10th;  and  the  north  central  contest 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  held  at 
Lewistown,  although  plans  for  this 
district  have  not  been  definitely  made. 

The  Department  feels  that  much 
good  will  come  from  the  promotion 
of  these  district  contests  in  the  com- 
mercial subjects.  They  should,  in 
time,  gather  sufficien':  momentum  to 
bring  about  a  state-wide  contest  such 
as  we  now  have  in  some  of  the  e.xtra- 
curricula  activities. 

Several  teachers  are  ambitious  for 
a  state  contest  this  year.  In  view  of 
the  fact,  however,  that  only  two  of- the 
districts  have  ever  taken  part  in  a  con- 
test of  this  kind  before  and  the  more 
serious  consideration  of  the  difficulties 
involved  topographically  in  financing 
a  contest  of  such  scope  even  under 
normal  conditions — the  majority  of 
the  districts  are  having  to  curtail 
every  possible  expense — conditions 
are  not  favorable  to  a  state-wide  con- 
test at  this  time.  In  fairness  to  all 
concerned,  it  would  have  to  include 
every  high  school  offering  the  com- 
mercial work,  elimination  to  come 
through  the  district  contests,  and  we 
know  that  for  this  year,  at  least,  the 
pro  rata  expenses  of  the  four  winners 
from  each  district  to  a  central  point 
in  the  state  could  not  be  offorded  by 
the  majority  of  the  schools  taking 
part. 

Something  that  will  extend  even 
beyond  a  state  contest  in  the  com- 
mercial subjects — a  State  Business 
Show — of  which  the  contest  would  be 
but  a  feature,  is  our  hope  for  the 
future.  We  have  laid  the  foundation 
stones  for  such  an  undertaking  in 
these   district   contests. 

In  this  matter  of  contests  and  the 
whole  contest  spirit  one  is  reminded 
of  the  Pharisees  for  ''that  they  may 
be  seen  of  men — verily  they  have 
their  reward."  .Although  far  removed 
from  them  in  years,  we  still  react 
quickly  and  definitely  to  what  others 
may  think  about  us;  we  know  that 
opinion  is  more  sure  to  be  a  good  one 
if  the  "prize,"  so-called,  has  been  ours. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Andrews,  President  of  the 
Cambridge,  Ohio,  Business  College, 
issues  a  catalogue  showing  pictures  of 
college  building,  the  various  offices,  and 
graduates  who  are  making  good  in 
business. 

Mention  in  this  catalogue  is  made  of 
their  penmanship  department,  where 
the  Zaner  Method  is  used.  Students 
who  have  secured  the  Zaner  Method 
high  school  or  business  college  diploma 
are  given  credit  for  the  work  in  pen- 
manship. 


^     .^^.^u^/i^^^^/uaii^      ^ 


MARSHALL 

(Coiuiinicd  from  page  18) 
There  is  probably  not  an  important  col- 
lege or  university  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  where  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  the  students  are  devoting  themselves 
to  classical  culture.  Practically  all  of 
them  are  going  in  for  something  more 
important  to  the  world. 

But  are  we  obliged  to  regard  scholar- 
ship as  something  mainly  pertaining  to 
the  humanities,  so-called?  The  latest 
Webster  says  that  a  scholar  is  "a 
learned  person;  one  versed  in  one 
branch,  or  in  many  branches  of  knowl- 
edge: a  person  of  thorough  literary  or 
scientific  attainments."  That  is  broad 
enough  to  include  any  good  all-round 
scientist,  even  though  he  should  not 
know  a  syllable  of  Greek  or  had  but  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  Homer  or  Horace.  Of  course  a 
mere  laboratory  technician  could  not 
be  considered  a  scholar  in  the  wider 
sense;  and,  per  contra,  neither  sliould 
a  man  in  these  times  who  knows  little 
else  than  the  perplexing  intricacies  of 
the  Greek  or  Latin  languages.  It  is  not 
the  field  but  the  extent  of  a  man's 
knowledge  that  makes  him  a  sound 
scholar. 

But  President  Butler  is  doubtless 
right  in  this:  that  the  average  modern 
college  student  is  not  so  good  a  stu- 
dent as  his  grandfather,  even  though  he 
has  a  wider  field  to  work  in.  At  most 
colleges  there  are  too  many  distracting 
diversions,  not  to  say  dissipations,  for 
any  young  man  or  woman  to  become  a 
sound  scholar,  unless  endowed  with 
unusual  brains  or  mettle.  But  that  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  blamed  onto  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  rather  the  fault  of.  the  col- 
leges and  those  who  run  them. 

And  that  is  a  fact  for  President  lUit- 
ler  and  the  other  university  and  college 
presidents  to  put  into  their  pipes  and 
smoke  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully. 


"Wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies,"  and 
therefore  students  can  afford  to  pay  a  high 
tuition — if  you  are  teaching  them  wisdom. 


GRISET 

(Continued  from  page   1'*) 
combined   movement,   in  a  neat,   rapid, 
light-line  hand. 

If  he  imagines  that  the  vertical  fad 
<il  thirty  years  ago  was  something  new, 
he  will  change  his  mind  when  he  looks 
at  Plates  180  and  181;  for  they  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Swift,  in  1729,  and 
.Samuel  Johnson  in  1749,  both  wrote 
rapid,  nervous,  light-line,  vertical 
hands. 

Nor  will  he  longer  maintain  that  the 
arm  movement  systein  of  writing  is  an 
American  invention  of  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  after  he  has  closely 
studied  Plate  19.?.  He  will  then  know 
that  Lord  Byron  wrote  our  present  <lay 
light-line  arm  movement  hand  in   1812. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  plates  in  this 
fine  "History"  leads  me  to  believe  that 
most  of  the  prevailing  notions  concern- 
ing the  evolution  of  writing  were 
formed  u  p  o  n  insufficient  evidence. 
Some  are  false  because  the  student  mis- 
took the  book-hand  (the  engrosser's 
style)   for  the  cursive.     He  went  back 


to  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  concluded 
that  because  they  were  the  oldest  there- 
fore they  illustrated  the  cursive  hand 
of  that  day.  .-Xs  a  matter  of  fact  there 
was  probably  as  much  dilTerence  be- 
tween them  and  the  then  prevailing 
cursive  hand  as  there  is  between  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Baird's  perfect  broad- 
point  style  and  the  handwriting  of  the 
average  banker. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  penman  of 
the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
has  invented,  devised,  or  discovered 
any  new  letter,  movenunt,  slant,  or 
manner  of  long  hand   writing. 


If  commonsense  cannot  be  taught,  at  least  it 
can    be    caught.      See    that    your    students    are 


"exposed"   to  it. 


TYPEWRITING 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
performance;  and  before  the  psycho- 
motor coordinations  become  automa- 
tized the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  care- 
fully directed  upon  just  those  parts  of 
his  performance  that  at  the  time  are 
most  in  need  of  specific  drill.  This  pro- 
vision is  incorporated  in  the  Daily 
Practice  Routine  and  is  presented  to 
each  pupil  automatically,  and  is  made 
possible  by  a  degree  of  analysis  into 
which  the  day's  work  falls  when  the 
reciuired  records  of  facility  and  accur- 
acy are  calculated;  the  errors  are  used 
to  direct  this  special  practice.  This  is 
economical,  besides  being  psycholog- 
ical, for  each  pupil  gets  the  special  drill 
that  he  himself  needs,  at  the  time  he 
needs  it.  His  errors  are  as  personal  as 
his  hand-shake,  and  they  provide  a 
copy  more  necessary  for  him  than  any 
that  could  l)c  written  in  a  book.  Thus, 
every  pupil  takes  special  drill  every 
day.  but  from  the  copy  his  personal 
need  requires,  copy  that  may  not  be 
duplicated  in  the  room  or  in  the  year. 

Other  eliminations  there  arc,  too 
nmnerous  to  specify,  made  necessary 
by  the  principle  of  good  form,  and  they 
may  perhaps  be  guessed  while  this 
principle  is  held  before  the  mind.  Two 
more  may  be  mentioned,  just  to  sug- 
gest others:  (1)  Useless  movement- 
routine,  and   (2)  useless  copy  drills. 

(1)  (iood  Form  in  the  expert  typist 
demands  complete  concentration  of  his 
mind  on  the  matter  in  hand  —  typing 
from  copy.  Now,  the  |)U|)il  who  types 
asdefg;  Ikjh,  etc..  line  by  line  is  not 
typing,  after  the  first  few  strokes;  be 
lapses  into  a  movement-routine  thai 
may  be  good  for  strengthening  mus- 
cles, but  is  not  even  contributory  to 
good  form  in  the  finger-movement  re- 
quired in  typing.  Besides  doing  the 
useless  drill,  he  is  taking  practice  in 
inattention.  His  mind  is  active,  and 
when  relieved  by  the  mechanical  rou- 
tine flies  off  to  the  girl,  the  date,  the 
movies.  Poor  form  for  an  expert 
typist!  Every  stroke  our  pupils  make 
is  a  writing  stroke. 

(2)  It  is  quite  common  to  compile 
from  Kldridge  or  Knowles  or  Ayres  a 
list  of  the  most  frei|Ueut  words,  and  to 
work  them  skillfullv  into  exercises  so 
as  to  make  sure  the  |)upil  gets  suffi- 
cient practice  on  them.  Now.  we  elimi- 
nate all  such  approximations  to  requi- 


site drill  on  words.  Our  pupils  get 
(frill  on  the  words  in  nice  proportion 
to  their  frecjuency  because  they  drill 
exclusively  on  English  text.  Moreover, 
their  practice  on  words  in  their  cus- 
tomery  connection  with  other  words 
develops  the  facility  the  expert  uses. 

Besides  the  analysis  of  performance 
provided  by  the  daily  routine,  other 
analyses  are  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  use  of  Special  Tests.  These 
make  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  the 
typing  performance  by  segregating,  and 
measuring  capacity  in,  the  various  ele- 
ments of  technique  and  control.  These 
tests  are  taken  by  a  whole  class  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  defects  in  the  work 
of  the  individual  pupil  are  found  by 
comparing  his  part-scores  with  the  cor- 
responding median  scores  of  his  class. 
The  pupil  then  directs  his  attention 
more  fully  to  these  elements  while  he 
follows  his  customary  daily  routine 
practice. 

Accurate  records  of  both  factors  in 
typing  skill  are  made  daily  and  prac- 
tice curves  posted,  so  that  definite 
knowledge  of  progress  is  constantly 
available. 


You  can't  build  the  second  story  of  a  building 
first.  See  that  your  students  have  the  founda- 
tion before  they  get  into  the  advanced  depart- 
ment. 


P.  E.  Gleason,  C.  P.  A.,  of  the  Scovell 
Wellington  &  Company  staff,  is  a  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  School,  Boston. 

Lillian  A.  Bussian,  of  Argonne,  Wis., 
has  recently  accepted  a  position  as  com- 
mercial teacher  at  the  Sheboygan  Busi' 
ness  College,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

B.  C.  Bacon,  recently  with  the  Albany, 
N.  v..  Business  College,  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  English  High 
School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

S.  E.  McConnell,  for  some  vears  with 
the  Bethlehem  Business  College,  Beth- 
lehem. I'a..  has  recently  been  chosen  to 
leach  commercial  work  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre,    Pa..    High    School.  ; 

Miss  Lucy  DeWolfe,  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  ' 
is  a  new  penmanship  teacher  in  the! 
West   High   School,   Milwaukee.  I 

Clair  F.  Bee,  of  Mansfield.  Ohio,  is  a; 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Troy,  ', 
N.  v..  Business  College.  . 

The  Port  Huron  Business  L'niversityj 
was  purchased  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Turner) 
on   January    U)|b   of   this   year   by   Mr.  j 
L.  L.  Kerney,  who  was  a  Zanerian  stu- I 
dent  in  191fi.    Mrs.  Kerney  attended  the) 
Zanerian     the     same     year.       Just     six  j 
weeks    after     Mr.     Kerney    had    taken  j 
charge,   the    Baer    Block   in   which    the » 
school  was  located  was  completely  dc- [ 
siroyed   by    fire.     A   new   location   was  '. 
secured    immediately,    new    equipment ' 
ordered  and  just   two  weeks   from   the 
day  of  the  fire,  the  school  opened  again 
on'  the  third   floor  of  the   Bush   Block. 
The  new  location  is  much  more  promi- 
nent than  the  old  one  and  an  added  at- 
traction   is    splendid    elevator    service. 
The  school -is  etpiipped  with  modern  in- 
dividual   flat-to[)pe<l    office    desks;    also 
the  latest  model  of  typewriter. 
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Bookkeeping  Philosophy 


I  All  Rights  Reserved) 


PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOKKEEPING 
LEDGER  ACCOUNTS 

The  developn-.ent  of  the  principles  of  book- 
keeping is  continued  from  the  article  published 
in  the  April  number. 

This  is  only  the  barest  outline  of  a  course 
such  as  would  be  given  to  students.  Many 
more  examples  should  be  worked  out,  and  more 
complete  explanations  given.  Probably  the  out- 
line shown  here  should  serve  as  tlie  basis  for  a 
month's  work. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of 
Bookkeeping  is  to  show  the  purpose 
and  form  of  Ledger  Accounts. 

After  the  students  have  done  the 
work  suggested  in  the  April  installment 
(and  have  worked  out  several  other 
lists  of  transactions  of  a  similar  char- 
acter) their  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  items  naturally  group 
themselves  under  certain  headings. 
For  instance,  certain  items  were  added 
to  give  the  amount  of  "Merchandise 
Purchased,"  and  others  are  combined 
to  give  the  amount  of  "Cash  Received," 
"Goods  sold  on  account  to  Henry 
Smith,"  and  so  on. 

"These  items  of  fact  for  the  most 
part  group  themselves  in  pairs.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  Merchandise  Purchased 
and  Merchandise  Sold,  Cash  Received 
and  Cash  Paid  Out,  Bought  from  Black 
&  Blue  on  Account  and  Paid  to  Black 
&  Blue  on  Account.  In  most  instances 
it  is  important  that  we  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sides  of  the  ac- 
count, or  the  'Balance.' 

"A  Ledger  Account  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  items  to  show  a  pair  of  facts, 
related  to  each  other.  These  pairs  may 
be  designated  by  a  single  heading,  the 
particular  fact  shown  by  each  side  of 
the  account  being  known  because  cer- 
tain rules  are  followed  in  placing  the 
items  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

"Ledger  Accounts  are  kept  in  the 
Ledger.  Here  is  a  sheet  of  ledger 
paper,  showing  a  ruling  often  used. 
(Showing  a  sheet  to  the  class.)  You 
will  see  that  this  sheet  has  two  sides 
each  exactly  like  the  other.  Each  side 
has  a  money  column  and  columns  used 
for  dates  and  other  explanatory  items. 

"Let  us  first  arrange  the  facts  we 
have  learned  about  the  business  in 
pairs,  corresponding  to  the  ledger  ac- 
counts." 

(As  the  items  are  named,  write  them 
on  the  board,  arranging  debits  on  the 
left  side  and  credits  on  the  right  side. 
The  completed  list  will  be  as  follows:) 


"The  names  of  the  accounts  in  the 
ledger  are  taken  from  the  list  of  facts 
to  be  shown,  as  given  above.  Usually 
the  name  by  which  the  account  is  known 
is  the  word  or  words  that  are  repeated 
in  naming  the  two  facts.  For  example, 
the  two  facts  about  Cash  Received  and 
Cash  Paid  are  shown  in  the  account 
named  Cash.  The  next  two  facts  are 
shown  in  the  account  named  Merchan- 
dise. The  next  two  facts  are  shown  in 
the  account  named  Black  &  Blue;  and 
so   on." 

(Give  each  student  a  sheet  of  ledger 
paper,  and  have  them  open  accounts 
needed  for  the  transactions  they  have 
been  studying.) 

"The  first  account  the  merchant  finds 
it  necessary  to  keep  is  an  account  with 
persons  to  whom  he  sells  on  credit. 
What  was  the  first  such  transaction  in 
this  list?"     (The  sale  to  Henry  Smith.) 

"And  on  which  side  of  the  account 
with  Henry  Smith  would  this  first  en- 
try naturally  be  made?"  (On  the  left- 
hand  side.) 

"This  is  the  rule  followed  by  all 
bookkeepers.  It  may  be  stated  thus: 
'The  amount  of  goods  sold  on  credit  is 
placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  ledger 
account  with  the  debtor,'  or,  as  the 
bookkeeper  would  say,  'Debit  persons 
when  we  sell  them  on  account.' 

"Now  we  found  several  days  ago  that 
each  transaction  gives  rise  to  two  facts. 
What  was  the  other  fact  regarding  this 
sale  on  credit  to  Mr.  Smith?"  (The 
amount  of  Merchandise  Sold.) 

"In  placing  this  amount  to  the  Mer- 
chandise Account  we  will  follow  the 
second  rule  of  bookkeeping,  'The  two 
facts  arising  from  each  transaction  are 
shown  on  opposite  sides  of  two  separ- 
ate accounts.'  Since  we  placed  this 
first  item  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
account  with  Henry  Smith,  on  which 
side  of  the  account  with  Merchandise 
shall  we  place  the  amount  of  sales?" 
(The  right-hand  side.) 

Continue  the  drill  until  the  student 
has  discovered  the  rules  for  debiting 
and  crediting  all  the  accounts  given. 
Then  have  him  work  out  the  facts  from 
other  similar  transactions.  The  general 
rules  for  Debit  and  Credit  shonld  be 
developed  later  by  the  students. 


Notes 

If  the  teacher  prefers  to  start  with 
the  Cash  Account  instead  of  the  Per- 
sonal Account,  he  may  do  so.  Histori- 
cally, the  accounts  with  persons  were 
kept  long  before  accounts  with  cash 
and  merchandise. 

The  relation  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  Merchandise  Account  are  not  the 
same  as  between  the  two  sides  of  other 
accounts.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  Merchandise  sales  and 
Merchandise  Purchases  may  not  be 
shown  in  one  account,  at  first.  Later, 
when  the  complexity  of  business 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  two  sides  to 
Merchandise  Purchases,  and  two  sides 
to  Merchandise  Sales,  the  explanation 
can  be  given. 


Cash  Received 


Cash  Paid 


Merchandise  Bought 


Merchandise  Sold 


Paid  to  Black  &  Blue  on  account 


Bought  from  Black  &  Blue  on  account 


Sold  to  Henry  Smith  on  account 


Received  from  Henry  Smith  on  account 


Sold  to  Arthur  Adams  on  account 


Received  from   Arthur  Adams  on  ac- 
count 


Expense 


Investment  of  John  Merchant 


PROGRAM     PITMAN     COMMER- 
CIAL   TEACHERS'    ASSO- 
CIATION 
Saturday,   May  20,   1922 
10:00  a.  m.    President's  Address.    Con- 
rad J.   Saphier,   Chairman   of   Steno- 
graphy,    Typewriting     and     Office 
Practice,    Bay    Ridge    High    School, 
Brooklyn.   N.    V. 
10:15  a.  m.     'The  Place  of  Shorthand 
in    Commercial    Education."      F.    G. 
Nichols,     Director     of     Commercial 
E-liication  for  Pennsylvania. 
Fifteen   Minutes   Intermission. 
11:01)  a.  m.     "Psychology  in  Teaching 
Typewriting."     Earl  Wingert  Barn- 
hart,    Chief    Commercial     Education 
Service,  Federal  Board  for  X'ocation- 
al  Education,  Washington,   D.   C. 
Discussion,  led  by  Charles  E.  Smith, 
author    of    "A    Practical    Course .  in 
Touch   Typewriting." 
12:00  m.      Adjournment   for    luncheon. 
2:00  p.  m.     Annual  Business  Meeting. 

(Election   of   Officers.) 
2:15  p.  m.     The  following  will  lead  the 
discussion  on  interesting  phases  of  Pit- 
man  Shorthand : 

Nathan   Behrin,   the   fastest   short- 
hand writer  in  the  world. 
Fred  Irland,  Dean  of  the  Official 
Reporters   of  the   House  of   Re- 
presentatives, W^ashington,  D.  C. 
James    Hjmes,    Director    of    Isaac 
Pitman  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  England. 
Author  of  many  Shorthand  text- 
books   and    ex-President    of    the 
Inc.  Society  of  Shorthand  Teach- 
ers. 
3:15   p.   m.      Fifteen  minutes   intermis- 
sion for  entertainment. 
3:30  p.  m.    "Side  Lights  on  Secretarial 
Training."   Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge, 
Director  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston,  Mass. 
The   following  will   lead   the   discus- 
sion: 

Mary  F.  Cahill,  Chairman  of  Ste- 
nography,  Typewriting  and   Of- 
fice   Practice    Department,    Julia 
Richmond    High    School,    New 
York   City. 
F.   A.   Wilkes,   Specialist  in   Com- 
mercial Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  New  York. 
E.    J.    McNamara,    Administrative 
Assistant,       Girls'       Commercial 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
6:30  p.  m.     Dinner  and  Dance. 
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Little  Stories  of  Business 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


A    FIVE    AND    TEN    NAPOLEON 

They    were    younj^    and    foolish    and 
\  ir\-  deeply  in  love,  as  young  and  fool- 

ish    people    often    are, 

and  they  had  decided 
that  two  could  live  just 
as  cheaply  as  one, 
which  experience  soon 
shows  that  "it  can't 
be  did." 

They  were  talking 
the  matter  over.  They 
had  found  a  small  flat 
of  four  rooms,  in  which 
tlic.v  thought  they  could  start  house- 
keeping, and  he  said,  "We'll  go  to  the 
furniture  company  and  we'll  buy  a  set 
of  furniture,  carpets  and  window  drap- 
eries and  some  pictures  and  a  china  set 
or  two  and  table  cutlery  and  so  forth, 
and  so  on,  and  etc.,  and  the  like,  and 
\vc  will  pay  $50  down  and  $5  a  month 
as  long  as  wc  live,  and  go  to  house- 
keeping in  good  style"  And  she  said: 
"Not  on  your  life,  we  won't.  My 
mother  will  give  us  a  bed-room  set  anil 
father  will  give  us  a  cook  stove  and 
your  mother  will  give  you  an  easy 
chair  and  some  rugs  and  your  father 
will  give  you  a  smoking  set — and  how 
much  money  have  you  got?"  "Well," 
he  said,  "after  I  pay  the  tailor  for  mv 
wedding  suit  and  $10  for  the  minister 
and  a  dollar  for  the  license  I  shall  have 
about  $15  left."  "Well,"  she  said:  "We 
will  go  to  the  city  on  a  short  honey- 
moon trip,  lasting  over  Sunday;  that 
will  cost  $12.  because  we  can  stay  at 
Aunt  Jerusha's.  That  w^ill  leave  us  $3 
and  with  that  $3  we  will  go  to  the 
Five-and-Ten-cent  store  and  get  a  com- 
plete set  of  crockery,  cutlery,  tin  ware, 
a  frying  pan,  pictures  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  start 
housekeeping  with."  At  first  he  ob- 
jected, but  of  course  she  had  her  way. 
They  always  do,  and  so  they  were 
married  and  lived  scrappily  ever  after- 
wards. 

Frank  W.  Woolworth  died  in  1919. 
leaving  a  fortune,  so  they  sav,  some- 
thing like  $70,000,000,  and  this  fortune 
included  the  most  magnificent  business 
building  in  America,  "The  Wool- 
worth."  I  went  to  see  a  friend  of  mine 
who  has  an  office  in  this  building  the 
last  time  I  was  in  New  York.  His 
room  was  No.  2400  and  something,  and 
they  shot  me  up  24  floors  so  quick  that 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  fired  out  of  one 
of  those  French  trench  mortars.  The 
elevator  went  along  30  floors  more  be- 
fore it  got  to  the  top  of  the  great  53 
floor   building. 

Woolworth  was  born  April  12th, 
1852.  so  he  was  67  years  old  when  he 
shuffled  off  this  mortal  soil  and  went, 
where  he  went.  He  was  born  at  Great 
Bend.  Pcnn..  which  the  census  says  has 
a  population  now  of  about  one  thous- 
and.    His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  his 


youth  was  not  a  soft  one,  for  the  old 
folks  were  Methodists  and  did  not  be- 
lieve in  dancing  or  card  playing  or 
going  to  the  circus  or  anything  else 
that  could  possibly  lighten  the  hard  life 
of  a  country  boy  who  had  nothing  to 
do  but  w'ork.  But  the  boy  got  t.red  of 
farm  life  and  his  parents  encouraged 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  a  clerk  in  a 
store,  and  at  16  he  went  to  a  business 
college  in  Watertown  and  got  a  knowl- 
edge of  bookkeeping  and  accounts 
which  were  worth  a  lot  to  him  in  the 
tremendous  business  activities  he  after- 
wards set  to  moving  in  this  country. 

After  he  got  through  business  col- 
lege, he  set  out  to  get  a  job  but  ih.'y 
turned  him  down  on  every  point  for  he 
was  an  ill-dressed,  raw,  awkward  coun- 
try boy.  He  was  bound  to  get  into  a 
store,  however,  and  his  first  job  was 
with  the  station-master  at  Great  Bend, 
who  had  a  small  grocery  store  in  the 
rear  of  the  freight  station.  He  worked 
for  nothing  on  this  first  job  for  the 
sake  of  getting  experience,  and  he 
helped  the  station  master  besides.  He 
finally  got  a  job  in  Watertown.  He 
expected  a  small  salary  to  start  with, 
but  the  people  who  thought  of  hiring 
him  said  he  ought  to  pay  them  while 
learning  the  business.  They  finally 
agreed  to  give  him  $3  a  week  if  he  wo:i!d 
work  three  months  for  nothing.  He 
was  now  20  years  old,  and  for  these 
three  months  he  lived  on  the  $50  h';  had 
saved  during  the  10  years  of  farm  life. 
He  was  a  slow,  awkward,  and  not  very 
efficient  clerk  at  first,  and  he  worked 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  for  they  kept  the  store 
open  every  evening,  and  it  was  his  job 
to  open  it  in  the  morning  and  to  close 
it  at  night.  After  five  years  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  as  a  store  clerk 
his  salary  at  the  age  of  23  years  was 
six  dollars  a  week.  Then  he  heard  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  store  of  another  man 
and  he  applied  for  the  job  and  asked 
$10  a  week,  and  to  his  surprise  the  man 
said.  "Go  to  work."  He  felt  so  rich  that 
he  got  married,  but  in  a  couple  of 
months  the  man  cut  his  pay  down  to 
$8,  finding  fault  with  him  because  he 
was  not  much  of  a  salesman  and  be- 
cause he  trimmed  the  windows.  They 
didn't  stick  everything  in  the  windows 
in  those  days  to  tempt  women  to  buy 
fancy  hats,  and  silk  stockings  and  lin- 
gerie. This  blame  and  the  cut  in  pay 
discouraged  the  young  fellow  and  he 
took  his  wife  and  went  back  to  the  farm 
and  nearly  died  there,  but  he  finally 
recovered,  bought  another  farm,  raised 
chickens,  potatoes  and  then,  to  his  sur- 
prise, his  old  employer  sent  for  him 
and  ofTcrcd  him  $10  a  wxek  to  come 
back  and  fi.\  up  the  store  windows,  and 
he  w-ent,  and  in  1879.  now  27  years  old. 
he  started  his  first  5  cent  store  in 
Utica,  New  'Vork. 


The  First  Five  and  Ten 

The  way  he  came  to  do  this  is  wor' 
telling.  There  was  a  lot  of  shop  wo: 
stuflf  and  odds  and  ends  lying  arouP' 
the  store  where  he  worked.  One  di; 
he  took  an  old  table  and  with  the  con 
sent  of  the  owners  piled  up  this  stut 
upon  it  and  stuck  a  card  on,  sayinj; 
"Any  Article  on  This  Counter,  Fix 
Cents."  The  stuflf  went  like  hot  caki 
and  so  he  got  the  idea  of  "The  Fi\. 
and  Ten  Cent  Store,  Nothing  Higher  ' 
but  his  first  attempt  was  a  failure,  ft 
he  couldn't  find  much  variety  of 
tcrial  that  could  be  sold  at  so  low  ; 
price.  He  finally  moved  to  Lancaster 
Pa.,  where  he  got  some  financial  bad 
ing  and  started  his  second  store,  whict 
was  a  success.  Out  of  it  grew  thi 
long  chain  of  Woolworth  stores  thi 
are  found  in  every  city  of  any  import 
ance  in  the  United   States. 

Young  Woolworth's  pathway  to  suc- 
cess, however,  was  not  strewn  wit 
roses.  A  pathway  to  success  seldor: 
is.  Before  one  reaches  the  ultimati 
goal  he  has  to  serve  a  long  course  cl 
instruction  in  the  University  of  Hard- 
Knocks,  a  university  that  qualifies 
man  for  great  things  if  he  is  made  ol 
the  right  stuff.  If  he  is  not  he  soon 
falls  by  the  wayside  and  goes  into  th.' 
scrap  heap  of  humanity,  for  humanity, 
as  a  whole,  is  pretty  weak  and  broad  is 
the  road  that  leadeth  to  this  scrap  heap, 
and  many  there  be  that  follow  it.  It 
was  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  that 
Woolworth  made  his  first  success  witli 
a  five  cent  store.  He  hadn't  then  risen 
to  the  height  of-  ten  cent  goods,  which 
he  afterwards  reached,  and  has  kept  as 
the  top-notch  of  all  his  dealings  since. 
A  good  many  others  tried  the  sanir 
plan.  Five  and  Ten  cent  stores  became 
numerous  everywhere,  but  one  by  om 
they  dropped  out,  either  from  lack  o; 
capital  or  from  lack  of  ability  to  get  a 
sufficient  variety  to  make  the  stores 
attractive.  It  was  only  two  or  threi 
years  until  Frank  Woolworth  was  the 
last  man  in  the  five  and  ten  cent  store 
field;  but  success  had  stimulated  cverj- 
faculty  of  this  not  especially  brilliant 
young  man.  who  had  grit,  boldness, 
and  originality  of  ideas,  and  who 
showed  his  courage  by  opening 
branch  at  Harrisburg.  Mind  you,  he 
started  business  on  a  shoe-string,  no 
capital  whatever,  except  such  odds  and 
ends  as  he  could  pick  up,  and  by  the 
summer  of  1880  he  was  worth  tw<> 
thousand  dollars  and  decided  to  takt 
the  first  vacation  he  ever  had.  He 
knew  he  had  found  his  vocation  and 
was   certain   of  success. 

See    the    Conquering    Hero    Come 

He  had  a  great  reception  at  Water- 
town.  I  don't  know  whether  he  ha^ 
at  that  time  become  obscessed  with  the 
idea  that  he  resembled  Napoleon,  buj 
he  was  certainly  the  conquering  her© 
when  he  came  back  to  the  scene  of  hi$ 
first  attempt,  where  as  an  awkward  illf 
dressed  country  boy  he  had  not  shone 
with  great  luster. 

Lots  of  successful  business  men  have 
been  able  to  trace  their  resemblance  to 
the  great  Corsican.  Napoleons  of 
finance  are  quite  common  in  the  history 

(Continued  on  2d  following  page) 
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AMBITION  TALKS 

By  HARLAN  EUGENE  READ 
President  Brown's  Business  Colleges  of  Illinois 


-^ 


THE  ELIMINATION  OF  USE- 
LESS WORK 

The  elimination  of  nonessentials  is  a 
lighty  factor  in  success. 
;  Petty  men  with  paltry  minds  who 
are  constantly  worrying  over  the  unim- 
portant features  of  their  work,  are  as 
thick  as  sand-fleas  and  just  about  as 
vahiable. 

Whenever  you  see  a  bookkeeper  so 
busy  rewriting  records  and  compiling 
statistics  that  he  can't  get  time  to  keep 
his  books  in  balance,  you  are  looking 
upon  a  man  who  will  soon  draw  his 
pay  from  the  overseer  of  the  poor. 

A  clean  spade  is  more  effective  than 
a  dirty  one,  but  the  digger  who  stops 
to  wash  his  spade  between  each  shovel- 
ful of  earth  will  not  dig  a  very  large 
hole. 

When  you  start  to  dig  a  hole,  the 
important  thing  is  to  get  the  hole  dug; 
and  no  man  can  lay  a  brick  wall,  sell 
groceries,  write  a  good  book  or  run  a 
bank  until  he  has  learned  how  to 
eliminate  the  useless. 

Elimination  is  the  process  of  getting 
rid  of  what  doesn't  count. 

The  man  who  is  not  able  to  throw 
out  of  his  mind  the  unimportant  things 
will  always  be  doing  unimportant  work. 
There    is    this    diflference    between    the 


forceful  and  the  feeble:  A  forceful  man 
runs  his  business,  and  a  feeble  man  is 
run  by  it.  Before  you  open  the  office 
door  make  up  your  mind  what  the  im- 
portant thing  is.  Then  do  it.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  little  fellows  around 
wh  owill  do  all  the  unimportant  things. 

What  is  true  of  business  is  true  of 
your  preparation  for  it.  Give  direction 
to  your  reading,  your  associations,  and 
your  plans.  Select  the  business  you 
want.  Learn  the  fundamentals  of  that 
business.  Make  a  bee  line  for  the  office 
in  it  that  you  will  some  day  fill,  and 
study  the  big  things  that  office  will  re- 
quire. Learn  why  personal  comfort, 
amusement  and  social  distinction  are 
small  things.  Let  somebody  else  stamp 
the  envelopes  when  you  can;  but  re- 
member that  sometimes  stamping  and 
posting  an  envelope  is  the  most  import- 
ant job  of  the  day. 

The  elimination  of  the  worthless  is 
the  hardest  task  of  the  man  whose  face 
is  turned  tow^ard  the  sunrise.  There 
are  only  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day, 
and  the  man  who  cannot  eliminate  what 
is  not  worth  while  has  no  time  for  the 
things  that  are. 

But  there  is  only  one  way  to  elimi- 
nate detail  work.  Learn  how  to  do  it. 
Then  you  can  eliminate  details  by  pass- 
ing them  on.  To  pass  them  on  before 
you  understand  them  is  to  sentence 
vourself  to  final  failure. 


Good  Will  and  How  to  Build  It 

By  W.  N.  WATSON,  President  Lincoln  Business  College,  Llncol 


r  Good  will  is  benevolence,  kindly  feel- 
ing, the  value  a  business  has  in  trade 
and  custom  over  and  above  stock  in 
trade.      Good   will    is   also    that   w-hich 


Nebr. 

time.  It  is  also  good  policy  to  invite 
him  to  dine  with  you,  perhaps  not 
necessarily  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
over  business  affairs  but  more  particu 


the  fact  that  if  there  is  any  way  we  can 
be  of  assistance  to  them  we  want  them 
to  get  in  touch  with  us,  for  we  are  at 
their  servcie  to  aid  them  in  any  possible 
way. 

Another  excellent  way  to  establish 
good  will  is  by  being  an  active  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Com- 
mercial Club.  Take  an  active  interest 
in  civic  affairs.  If  it  is  possible  serve 
on  some  one  of  the  numerous  commit- 
tees in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Co- 
operate with  the  local  high  school  and 
city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Do 
not  antagonize.  Get  and  hold  their 
good  will. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  build  good 
will  is  to  give  a  little  more  than  you 
promise  to  give.  Take  an  interest  in 
\  our  students.  Enter  into  their  activi- 
ties. Look  at  the  school  business  once 
in  a  while  from  the  angle  of  the  student. 
In  that  way  you  will  be  able  to  create 
his  good  will,  which  is  very  much  more 
valuable  to  you  than  any  advertising 
you  may  do. 

It  is  quite  important  that  you  have 
the  good  will  of  the  student  not  only 
while  he  is  in  school  but  after  he 
leaves.  Keep  in  touch  with  him  out  in 
his  business  position.  Still  exhibit  in- 
terest in  his  progress  and  welfare.  The 
student  who  is  out  in  a  position  is  one 
of  your  valuable  advertisements,  es- 
pecially if  you  have  his  good  will.  Make 
him  feel  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
recommend  his  friends  to  come  to  your 
school  and  you  can  have  him  feeling 
this  waj'  if  he  feels  that  you  always 
are  interested  in  what  he  is  doing. 

While  the  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  good  will  are  of  themselves  intang- 
ible, results  accruing  to  that  fortunate 
individual  or  establishment  possessing 
the  good  will  of  his  friends  or  custom- 
ers is  about  the  most  tangible  and  con- 
crete thing  with  which  we  can  deal. 
No  amount  of  time,  patience  or  effort 
should  be  spared  to  build  every  possible 
ounce  of  real,  genuine  good  will  not 
only  into  our  businesses  but  into  our 
lives  as  well. 


makes  tomorrow's  business  more  than  larly  for  a  pleasant  social  hour.     I  am 

an  accident.      It   is   the  reasonable   ex-  quite  certain  that  one  cannot  gain  the 

pectation  of  future  patronage  based  on  good  will  of  his  competitor  by  saying 

past  satisfactory  dealing.  mean  things  about   him  or   his   school. 

Promiscuous    or    casual    students   do  It   is   quite   important   that   even   one's 

not   pay   profits,    but   those   who   come  competitor  say  good  things  of  him  and 

regularly    or    send    their    brothers    and  his  institution 


sisters  to  us,  do.  These  people  have 
found  us  trustworthy  and  our  skill  and 
knowledge  commendable.  They  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they 
have  received  in  the  past  and  are  re- 
luctant to  risk  transferring  that  custom 
to  another.  It  is  this  that  keeps  a  busi- 
ness going  and  gives  it  a  selling  value 
very  much  its  equivalent  in  stock. 

You  ought  to  have  the  good  will  of 
your  competitor  and  can  have  it  if  you 
are  not  blinded  by  a  false  conception 
of  the  welfare  of  your  institution. 

The  good  will  of  your  competitor  can 
be  gained  largely  by  the  dignity  and 
truthfulness  of  3'our  advertisements.  I 
think  it  is  good  policy  to  place  your 
competitor  on  the  list  of  people  whom 
you  would  remember  say  at  Christmas 


We  can  gain  the  good  will  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  by  taking  an 
interest  in  what  they  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish; by  trying  to  help  them  to 
attain  their  desired  ambitions,  and  to 
do  this  we  should  train  our  students  so 
thoroughly  that  they  can  be  of  real  ser- 
vice to  the  business  man  when  he  calls 
on  use  for  assistance.  If  we  see  a  busi- 
ness man  is  in  need  of  assistance,  vol- 
unteer to  get  the  assistance  for  him.  In 
our  school  I  have  known  the  time  when 
we  have  loaned  typewriters,  adding 
machines,  etc.,  and  have  even  sent 
some  of  our  office  force  to  help  in  cases 
of  dire  necessity  or  sudden  or  unex- 
pected vacancies  in  business  offices.  We 
have  also  sent  out  personal  letters  to 
our   business   men   calling  attention   to 


W.  H.  Coppedge,  until  about  a  year 
ago  one  of  the  owners  of  Link's  Busi- 
ness College,  Boise,  Idaho,  before  that 
connected  with  the  Mankato,  Minne- 
sota. Business  College,  was  killed 
March  23  when  the  automobile  which 
he  w-as  driving  was  struck  by  a  freight 
train  near  Ontario.  Oregon.  It  appears 
from  the  newspaper  reports  that  Mr. 
Coppedge  had  been  racing  the  freight 
train  and  evidently  thou.ght  he  had 
plenty  of  time  to  make  the  crossing, 
but  instead  was  struck  when  his  auto 
w-as  on  the  track. 

Mr.  Coppedge  had  retired  from 
school  work  about  a  year  ago  and  since 
that  time  had  been  in  the  insurance 
business.  He  was  well  and  favorably 
known  in  the  northwest  and  was  active 
in  the  Boise  Rotary  Club  and  in 
Church  and  Sundav  School  work. 


WANTED 

QOLICITOR  for  a  school  in  a  city  of  40,000, 
^  Great  opportunity.  W.  H.  E.,  care  Bus:** 
iness  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
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(Continued  from  2d  preceding  page) 
of  Wall  Street,  and  most  of  them  like 
the  French  emperor  have  met  their 
Waterloo  of  disaster  and  ended  in  a  St. 
Helena  of  oblivion  but  Frank  Wool- 
worth  didn't — quite  the  contrary.  He 
went  back  to  Lancaster  and  soon  sent 
his  brother  to  take  charge  of  a  five 
and  ten  cent  store  at  Scranton,  a  lively 
city  in  the  coal  district,  while  he  him- 
sel  finvaded  Philadelphia  in  1880.  Three 
out  of  the  five  stores  he  had  established 
were  failures,  but  that  didn't  discourage 
this  five  and  ten  cent  Napoleon.  He 
knew  he  had  an  idea  that  would  appeal 
to  millions  and  millions  and  yet  more 
millions  when  they  once  got  on  to  the 
fact  that  they  could  buy  most  anything 
in  common  use  about  the  house  for  a 
nickel  or  a  dime,  so  he  went  ahead. 

He  had  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet,  and 
perhaps  he  learned  the  lesson  from  An- 
drew Carnegie  who  died  a  year  or  two 
ago  at  the  age  of  84,  after  giving  away 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  an 
effort  to  die  poor  and  succeeded,  for 
he  left  only  25  or  30  millions  to  keep 
his  wife  from  taking  in  washings  or 
keeping  boarders  for  a  living.  Andrew 
taught  business  men  a  great  lesson, 
which  was,  not  do  anything  yourself 
that  you  could  get  somebody  else  to 
do  just  as  well  or  better.  Carnegie 
built  around  him  a  partnership  of 
thirty  of  the  brightest  young  business 
men  this  country  ever  knew,  Schwab, 
Frick,  Corey  and  a  long  string  of  them. 
Carnegie  directed  things  and  they  did 
the  work,  and  he  lived  to  be  84.  Well, 
when  Woolworth  went  into  New  York 
City  and  established  his  first  store  on 
14th  Street  he  tried  to  do  all  the  work 
himself.  He  was  buyer  and  floor  walker 
and  bookkeeper  and  everything  else, 
and  he  worked  18  hours  out  of  the 
24  in  the  business  and  dreamed  busi- 
ness the  other  six,  but  he  soon  learned 
the  lesson  Carnegie  had  taught,  and 
before  long  he  had  a  partner  in  every 
Woolworth  store.  That  policy  has  been 
kept  up  ever  since  and  made  the  Wool- 
worth  chain  extending  to  every  import- 
ant city  in  this  country  the  tremendous 
business  it  is. 

On  the  balustrade  of  the  step  of  the 
great  New  York  Free  Public  Library, 
built  in  part  by  the  millions  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  meant  to  leave  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  didn't,  are  two  grinning  lions, 
not  the  wild,  roaring  lions  that  we  read 
about  in  the  stories  of  African  and 
Asiatic  travel,  but  amiable,  smiling, 
rather  silly  looking  lions.  New  Yorkers 
say  those  lions  are  laughing  at  the  Five 
and  Ten  Cent  Store  of  Woolworth  just 
across  the  way,  for  all  New  York 
laughed  when  he  invaded  the  select 
circles  of  Fifth  Avenue  with  a  Five  and 
Ten  Cent  Store,  bearing  the  name  of 
Woolworth  upon  the  front  facade. 
Nevertheless,  that  has  proved  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  the  Woolworth 
chain  of  stores.     Everyone  went  there 


out  of  curiosity  at  first,  but  they  found, 
as  you  do  find  in  all  the  larger  stores 
of  the  Woolworth  chain,  a  magnificent 
variety  of  goods  that  you  would  not 
suppose  could  be  bought  for  as  little  as 
a  silver  dime  or  a  five  cent  nickel.  Mr. 
Woolworth  has  never  been  noted  for 
any  excess  of  intellectual  quality.  I 
don't  suppose  his  taste  in  literature  was 
any  better  than  is  that  of  Henry  Ford, 
but  a  man  can  be  great  in  one  respect 
and  not  amount  to  much  otherwise. 
Samuel  J.  Tilden.  whose  money  paid 
for  those  lions  laughing  at  Wool- 
worth's  store,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
keenest  intellects  in  America,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Bar,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  world.  Well, 
when  he  came  to  make  his  will,  in 
which  he  left  pretty  much  of  all  his 
large  fortune  of  ten  or  fifteen  million 
dollars  to  create  a  free  pu-blic  library 
for  the  city  of  New  York,  he  left  holes 
in  that  will  so  large  that  ycu  could 
drive  a  two  horse  wagon  through  them; 
and  some  of  his  distant  relatives  broke 
the  will  into  ten  thousand  pieces,  and 
the  city  of  New  York  would  not  have 
received  a  cent  had  it  not  been  that 
Mrs.  Pelton,  his  favorite  niece  and 
nearest  relative,  to  whom  the  very  large 
part  of  the  property  went,  handed  over 
her  share — six  or  seven  million  dollars 
to  the  city — and  the  great  Library  is 
the  result. 

Woolworth  did  a  great  deal  to  stimu- 
late manufacturing  in  this  country. 
Many  of  the  articles  now  sold  for  ten 
cents  in  the  Woolworth  Stores  brought 
as  high  as  fifty  cents,  sometimes  more, 
before  the  coming  of  the  Five  and  Ten 
Cent  Store.  Tinware,  for  instance; 
you  know  yon  can  buy  most  any  kind 
of  a  sauce-pan,  and  a  great  many  ar- 
ticles of  tinware  for  ten  censt.  Any 
tin-shop  man  would  charge  you  a  dol- 
lar to  make  you  one  of  these  articles. 
If  he  had  to  make  a  hundred  or  even  a 
thousand,  he  probably  could  not  make 
them  for  less  than  fifty  cents  or 
twenty-five  cents.  But  Woolworth 
said:  "I  will  take  a  hundred  thousand 
or  a  million  of  them,"  if  it  is  an  article 
in  every  day  use.  and  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  that  they  can  be  made  for  little 
more  than  the  bare  cost  of  the  material. 
He  went  to  a  manufacturer  of  jewelry 
with  a  ring,  a  really  pretty  little  shell- 
gold  ring,  and  said:  "I  want  to  make 
this  ring  so  I  can  sell  it  for  ten  cents." 
The  manufacturer  laughed  at  the  idea, 
said  it  could  not  be  done,  but  Wool- 
worth  said:  "I  will  take  ten  thousand 
gross,"  and  that  made  quite  a  different 
story,  and  you  can  buy  shell  gold  rings, 
any  quantity  of  them,  and  a  great  line 
of  plated  Jewelry  of  pretty  fair  quality 
for  ten  cents,  simply  because  the  whole 
factory  is  running  on  that  particular 
line,  and  the  cost  is  reduced  to  the  ex- 
treme minimum. 

Not  much  is  known  about  the  per- 
sonality of  Frank  Woolworth.  He 
never  appeared  in  public  life;  never  ran 


for  office;  never  went  into  society 
He  built  a  magnificent  country  plan 
down  on  Long  Island,  and  in  it  he  h;n 
a  room  built  on  the  model  of  Napol 
eon's  private  apartment  in  the  Tuiler 
ies;  he  was  possessed  with  the  idea  th.i 
he  greatly  resembled  the  French  Em 
peror.  Napoleons  of  finance  in  rail 
road,  steamship  lines,  oil,  copper  aiu 
on  Wall  Street  are  not  uncommon 
Their  rise  is  generally  as  meteoric  :i 
that  of  the  great  Corsican.  and  thi; 
generaly  end  in  a  Waterloo  of  failui  < 
and  a  St.   Helena  of  obscure  poverty 

Woolworth  certainly  was  a  Napoleor 
of  cheap  store  managers,  but  unlike  the 
great  Emperor  of  the  French,  he  did 
not  meet  disaster,  for  the  Woolworth 
Stores  are  as  strong  as  ever.  He  devel 
oped  a  wise  method  of  management — 
every  store  manager  is  one  of  ths 
Napoleon's  marshals,  and  is  a  sharir 
in  the  profits  of  the  particular  store 
intrusted  to  him.  The  employees 
the  Woolworth  Company  are  mostly 
girls,  who  live  at  home,  and  the  eiglil 
or  ten  dollars  a  week  salary — risini? 
sometimes  as  high  as  fifteen  dollars  and 
sometimes  beginning  as  low  as  fi\  e 
dollars — helps  out  wonderfully  in  pn 
viding  them  with  good  clothes  an! 
helping  to  pay  the  family  coal  an  I 
grocery  bills.  At  Christmas  each  em- 
ployee gets  a  bonus,  depending.  I  pr< 
sume,  on  the  amount  of  business  doni 
and  they  say  when  one  of  the  girls 
marries  she  gets  a  good  present, 
hope  it  isn't  household  goods  from  the 
store. 

An  Imposing  Monument 

The  great  Woolworth  building  Oil 
Broadway  is  a  wonderful  pionument  to 
this  singular  product  of  American  busi- 
ness— Frank  Woolworth.  It  towers 
fifty-three  stories  in  the  air,  high  above 
all  the  other  lofty  down-town  struc- 
tures; and  it  is,  unlike  many  of  the 
great  office  buildings  of  the  city,  beau- 
tiful from  an  architectural  standpoint. 
Express  elevators  shoot  you  to  all  partsi 
of  the  building,  if  you  want  to  go  that 
way.  If  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  yo  i 
can  take  the  slower  going  elevati 
which  stops  at  every  floor.  Thi 
charge  you  fifty  cents  to  take  you  u  ■ 
into  the  great  tower,  from  which  yoi 
get  a  magnificent  view  of  Manhattai  . 
the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  about  oni - 
half  of  New  Jersey,  the  Hudson  an  I 
the  East  River  surrounding  the  gre;it 
lower  city  and  the  Bay  extending  thirl 
miles  down  to  Fire  Island  where  tli 
great  ocean  liners  are  held  in  quarai 
tine  until  the  health  officers  inspect  tb  ■ 
ship.  The  immense  building  co^l 
something  like  twelve  million  dollai> 
and  they  say  that  Frank  Woolwort'i 
died  worth  seventy  million  dollars,  i 
good  illustration  of  the  growth  <  i 
money  properly  invested  in  quick  mov 
ing  commodities,  used  by  everybody  ii 
a  country  so  great  as  America. 


*^i^*^gf4/n^d^^4//i^^<^       ^ 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


t 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me, 


COVER 

Herewith  is  shown  a  design  suitable 
for  a  cover.  Lay  off  design  125/^xlS>< 
with  careful  attention 
to  form  and  balance. 
Make  an  accurate  pen- 
cil drawing  first,  then 
follow  with  the  pen 
and  ink  work.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  make 
a  sketch  the  size  of  the 
desired  cut,  with  all 
the  tone  values  sug- 
gested, and  then  en- 
large the  sketch,  following  general  pro- 
portions, balance,  color  values,  etc. 

The  two  words  "Zanerian  College" 
are  given  more  prominence  in  size  and 
elaboration  of  finish  than  the  other 
words.  See  that  the  letters  in  word 
"Zanerian"  conform  to  the  curves  in 
tlie  cartousche.  Rule  in  the  vertical 
lines,  using  a  T-square  on  drawing 
board  and  a  ruling  pen.  This  method 
will  insure  parallelism.  Form  and  spac- 
ing in  the  lettering  must  be  uniform. 
Outline  initial  "Z"  with  a  No.  5  broad 
pen,  aiming  for  grace  and  symmetry. 
Use   Zanerian  water  proof  ink. 

Brush  Work 

After  completing  the  pen  work,  erase 
all  pencil  lines  before  you  add  the 
washes. 

You  will  need  two  No.  7  sable 
brushes,  a  half-pan  each  of  Hooker's 
green,  No.2  and  Payne's  gray.  Mix  the 
green  with  a  little  gray  and  you  will 
find  in  this  mixture  a  greenish  gray 
tone.  First  carry  a  pale  wash  over 
the  entire  surface  of  design,  leaving 
the  two  words  "Zanerian  College"  and 
other  high  lights. 

Study  the  tone  values  very  carefully. 
Note  that  the  cartousche  is  lighter  in 
tone  than  the  background,  that  the  let- 
ters in  "Zanerian"  are  lighter  in  tone 
than  the  cartousche.  etc.  Outline  shad- 
ing on  the  words,  if  you  cannot  depend 
upon  the  eye  for  accuracy,  especially 
on  "Zanerian."  which  must  be  sym- 
metrical and  accurate  for  the  most 
pleasing  effect. 

Remember  that  the  washes  must  be 
done  with  a  free  brush,  in  other  words, 
with  a  brush  well  filled  with  color.  You 
cannot  obtain  boldness  and  transpar- 
ency in  the  tones  unless  you  wash  over 
the  surface  wtih  freedom  and  abandon. 
Moisten  the  surface  with  clean  water 
before  adding  the  color. 

We  will  send  a  flourished  design  for 
framing  for  the  best  copy  of  this  lesson. 
Let  'em  kum. 


The    fellow    who    despises    his    work    usually 
draws  a  despicable  salary. 


Meub's  Professional  Oblique  Penholders 

SOMETHING  NEW!  Handmade  <  after  my  own  specifications  i  by  the  country's  most  Bkillful 
penholder  maker.  Adjusted  properly  to  make  true,  clear-cut  shades.  I  try  each  penholder 
before  it  goes  out:  it  must  be  rieht.  Beautiful  in  appearance.  Made  of  tulip,  teak,  ebony  and 
rosewoods.  Send  $1.26  for  one  today.  Try  it  for  a  week.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  it  and 
get  your  money  back.    That's  fair,  isn't  it? 

A.  P.  MEUB,  2051  N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


ore    than    schooling    to    make    a 
Keep  on  learning! 


Everybody     needs    something    done 
eed  can  you  supply? 


"When  a  man  earns  a  dollar  he 
ingman,  when  he  saves  a  dollar  he 
ist." — "Uncle"  Joe  Cannon. 


Concentrate  on  ESTERBROOKS— They're  Easiest  to  Sell 

The  name  "Esierbrook"  is  recognized  everywhere  as  a  synonym  for  tt 

in  steel  pens.     The  twelve    most    POPULAR   pens    in    the  world  arc 

Esterb  rooks. 

For  school  aiid  office  use.  this  Esterbrook  No.  556  ia  a  leader  in  sales. 

one  of  the  Twelve  Esterbrook  Favorites. 

Slock  a  complete  line  of  Esterbrooks  and   get  bieger.   quicker  profits  fron 

your  pen  department.      Our  national  advenisine,  reaching  ten  million  peopli 

monthly,  will  keep  your  Esterbrooks  moving — sell  them  by  the  box- 

The  Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co.,  92  100  Dtlawire  *>e.  Camden,  N.J 

Canadian  Agents:     Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Sstm^yoo^ 
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W.  A.  Robbins,  President  of  the  Cen- 
tral Commercial  Teachers'  Association, 
writes  us  that  the  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Omaha.  Nebraska,  May  25, 
26  and  27.  Headquarters  will  be  Fon- 
tenelle  Hotel.  They  are  preparing  a 
strong  program,  including  some  speak- 
ers of  national  fame.  Teachers  of  com- 
mercial subjects  in  the  middle  West 
should  attend  the  Convention  if  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Robbins  can  doubtless  sup- 
ply further  details.  His  address  is  care 
Lincoln  Business  College,  Lincoln. 
Nebraska. 

STATEMENT      OF      THE      OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT.    CIRCULATION.    ETC. 
Required  by   the 
Act   of    Congress    of   August   24,    1912 
Of    Business    Educator  —  Professional    Edition, 
published     Monthly    at     Columbus,     Ohio,     for 
April   1,   1922. 
Slate  of  Ohio 
County   of    Franklin 
ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  accordinR  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  </Ctor  ot  The  Business  EdMca- 
tor,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
pirblication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,    to    wit  : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness  managers  are; 

Name  of  Post  Office  Address 

Publisher,  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company, 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Editor,  Arthur  G.    bkeeles, 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Managing    Editor,    iNone. 
Business    Manager,    E.    W.    Bloser, 

612  X.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses    of    individual    owners,    or,    if   a    cor- 
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E.  W. 

Bloser 

612  N. 

ParkSt.,Cok 

() 

E.  A. 

Lupfer 

612  N. 

Park  St.,  Colu 

mbus. 

() 

R.    B. 

Moore 

612  N. 

Park  St.,  Columbus, 

(). 

Robert 

E.    Bios 

;r. 

Arthu 


612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus.  O. 


Skeel* 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus.  O. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort 
gagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
nolding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amouvit 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  arc : 
(If  there  are   non,   so   state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  trie  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holdere 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi 
lions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  ndt  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  se- 
curities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  thai  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  hsa  any  interest  direct  or  indi 
rcct  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  sccuri 
ties  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distri- 
buted, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  oaid 
subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding 
the  date  shown  above  is  (This  information  is 
required    from   daily    publications   only). 

ARTHUR   G.    SKEELES,   Editor. 
Sworn    to    and     subscribed    before    me    this 
28th  day  of  March.  1922. 

EARL  A.    LUPKER,   Notary   Public. 
(My    commission    expires    Jan.    12,    1923.) 


Commercial  Teachers 


J.  A.  Elston,  penman  and  card  writer, 
whose  advertisement  has  appeared  in 
our  columns  for  several  months,  re- 
centlv  sent  us  a  page  of  his  ornamental  JyjQ  HJSh-GrBIJG  MBD  °"*  ^°^  Rowe  Book- 
writing  showing  that  he  is  bringing  his  branches,  the  other  with  c'^R  A."  fand^n^i^ts 
work     up     among     the     leaders     m     this  equivalent.    State  full  oarticulars  in  first  letter. 


profession. 


3f  The  Business  Educate 


FOR  SALE 

Pasadena  Business  College 

Best  Opportunity  in  California 


addresses  of  teachers 
ve  from  $100  to  $500  to  invest.  Vou 
'er  get  ahead  teaching.  Send  for  litera- 
id  be  convinced.  It's  free.  Tells  you 
hat    the    proposition    is.       Salary    holds 


WANTED 

A  male  teacher  of  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
Penmanship  for  at  least  three  months  this 
summer.  Position  may  prove  permanent 
with  the  largest  business  college  in  South- 
west Texas.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  977, 
SAN   ANTONIO.   TEXAS. 


fully 
down  y. 
growth. 


natural 


nbiti 


id  go-ahead.  Send  your  name,  address 
and  amount  you  may  invest — and  be  willing  to 
read  what  it  means  to  you,  without  any  obliga- 
tions   on    you.   loi  555,  Butlnist  Educitor,  Columbus,  0. 


A  good  business  school.  Write  full  particulars 
first  letter.  Address  Orium,  care  The  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED 

Man  for  Principal  of  well-known  business 
college  in  Indiana.  Must  have  had  suc- 
cessful business  college  experience.  Reply 
at  once  stating  age.  salary  desired,  and  when 
available.  Write  Indiana,  care  Business 
Educator,    Columbus.    Qhio. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Man  or  woman  with  executive  ability  who 
can  teach  Rowe  Bookkeeping,  Penmanship. 
etc. ;  also  teacher  of  .Sh<Ttharid  and  Type- 
writing. Send  photograph,  state  lowest  sal- 
ary and  give  references  in   tirst   letter. 

Fargo  School  of  BasiDets,       Fargo.  N.  Dak. 


SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

COLUMBIA.  S.   C. 

CHATTANOOGA     TENN. 

RICHMOND.   VA. 


COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

NO  FEES   VMESS   PLACED 
ContinnouB    Rnrollment     in    Three    OHirea 

NEW  BOOKLKT 


Train  for  Commercial  Teaching    B,lJ^esf°a^tautl. 


Whe: 
of  te 


ally. known   spefalisi 
calls  for  our  graduat. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 


)  advanced  subject  matter  and  progressive  methods 
und<r  the  personal  instruction  andKupervision 
lurinR  the  month  of  July.  leaving  time  for  an 
Septembt-T.     Already  the 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Salem  Commercial  School 

SALEM.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Summer  School  for  Business  Teachers 

The  New  England  Business  College  Association  will  conduct  a  special  summer 
course  in  t  aching  methods  for  business  college  teachers  at  Salem  Commer- 
cial from  July  12  to  July  21.     Salem  is  a  city  of  great  historic  interest.     The 

Chamber  of  Commerce  will  take  attendinif  te.ichers  on  numerous  automobile  trips  alons:  the 
famous  North  Shore.  The  teachers  will  be  men  from  leading  New  Knirland  SchooLs  and  collejreB. 
Courses  in  teaching  methods  for  all  business  subjects  will  be  olTered, 

COST  OF  COURSE  (Including  Trips)  $10.00 

LonK***  Coursas  at  Sama  Rata 

Send  tor  full  particulars  GEORCE  P.  LORD.  Director. 


Summer  School  for 
Commercial  Teachers 

Two  terms.  One  ten  weeks,  bexinninK  May  23 
and  the  other  five  weeks.  beKinninu  June  27, 
l'.»:i2.  The  first  for  teachers  who  want  to  do 
definite  classroom  work  in  text  books.  The 
second  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  meth- 
ods. Hoth  are  under  the  direction  of  specialists. 
I.awt  y.-ar'a  attendance  more  than  a  hundred  percent 
r.C'O.    The  increant  this  year  promims  to  be  oven 


Krontcr. 
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BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY, 

BOWLING   GREEN.   KY 


f^J^Uii/ned^<^lt/iua^&?^      % 


G.  Jane  Ryder  is  now  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship  in  the  Schools  of  Schenec- 
tady, New  York.  The  specimens  sent 
from  Howe  School  were  unusually  good, 
143  being  up  to  the  Grammar  Grade 
Certificate  standard  and  49  more  merit- 
ing the  Certificate  of  Excellence. 
Schenectady  has  been  securing  Certifi- 
cates for  several  years,  and  under  the 
instruction  of  Miss  Ryder  the  teachers 
and  pupils  are  evidently  going  on  to 
even  better  work  in  penmanship. 

Frank  H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing in  the  Spokane.  Washington,  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  who  is  known  far  and 
wide  as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic, 
result-getting  supervisors  in  this  coun- 
try, will  have  charge  of  the  work  in 
handwriting  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  during  the  summer  of 
1922.  In  one  of  his  classes  he  will  deal 
with  primary  methods  of  teaching 
writing. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  a  staunch  advocate  of 
the  Zaner  Method  of  Writing,  and  since 
it  is  the  state  adopted  method,  Califor- 
nia teachers  and  those  preparing  to 
teach  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining the  most  helpful  instruction 
from  one  highly  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  to  instruct  in  this  im- 
portant  branch. 

F.  G.  NICHOLS  AT  HARVARD 

Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols,  Director  of  Com- 
mercial Education,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  Associate  Professor 
of  Education  in  Harvard  University. 

This  is  a  well-merited  recognition  of 
the  important  work  that  Mr.  Nichols 
has  been  doing,  and  also  of  the  import- 
ance of  commercial  subjects  in  higher 
education.  We  extend  our  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Nichols,  to  commercial 
educators  generally,  and  to  Harvard 
University. 

Two  courses  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Nichols  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School 
of  1922,  which  begins  July  10  and  con- 
tinues six  weeks,  ending  on  August  19. 
The  opening  date  has  been  arranged 
so  as  to  permit  those  who  wish  to  at- 
tend the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  which 
meets  in  Boston  to  do  so  without  los- 
ing time  from  their  summer  school 
work. 

The  announcement  regarding  these 
courses  was  not  received  in  time  to 
have  them  written  up  in  full  for  this 
number  of  the  "Business  Educator." 
Mr.  Nichols  has  promised  to  give  us  a 
brief  article  next  month  in  which  he 
will  outline  the  work  of  the  regular 
college  year  more  in  detail. 


FOR  SALE 

Only  commercial  school  in  a  fifteen- 
thousand  town.  Annual  business  fifteen  to 
eighteen  thousand  dollars.  Nearest  compe- 
tition one  hundred  miles.  City  growing 
rapidly.  Fine  equipment.  High  standing. 
Pacific  Coast.  Address— REAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY, care  Business  Educator,  Colum- 
bus,   Ohio. 


COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 


Aitc-ntion  !     Mi 


KocKrrfr  Teachers 

AGETNCY 

410  U.S.Nat. Bank Bldc.Denver.Colo.  I 


Portland,  Ore. 

H.W.  Bank  Bids. 

230   Bl 


hi^h  school. 

BRANCH  OFFICESi  

Minneapolis,  Minn.     Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Lumber  Exchange  Paciric  Mutual  BIdg. 

ftLTO  Bloc,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Never  were  the  opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
now  open.  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  type- 
writing and  penmanship  to  better  positions  payinjr  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 
blanks.    Address: 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  BIdg.,  MARION,  IND 


II  P  C  D  T    Teachers'  Agency 

M  L  D  C  n    I         25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

TEACHERS  OF  SHORTHAND,  COMMERCIAL  Branches  much  in  demand.  _Our  thousand 
and  one  clients  beat  schools  in  the  country.      Pay  highest  salaries.      Send  for  "Teaching  as  a 
Business."     Get  a  real  position.     Other  O^ices:- 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         Symes  Building,  Denver         Peyton  Building.  Spokane 


KWALL 

Jmjdwrs, 


A  real  service  bureau  for  Commercial  Teachers  man- 
aged by  G.  S.  Kimball,  well-known  commercial  teacher 
and  author.  Free  registration — NO  CHARGE  until 
you  get  the  position  YOU  WANT. 

KIMBALL  TEACHERS   AGENCY 
116  West  14th  Street  New  York 


Hundreds  of  Attractive  September  Calls  for 
Capable  Commercial  Teachers 

are  on  file  in  our  office  now,  and  each  day's  mail  adds  to  the 
already  large  number.  In  this  list  of  vacancies  are  po- 
sitions for  heads  of  departments,  instructors  of  all  combina- 
tions of  commercial  subjects  and  supervisors  of  penmanship 
—  in  high  schools,  business  colleges,  state  normals,  etc.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  If  your  position 
is  not  altogether  to  your  liking,  write  us  today  for  a  regis- 
tration blank. 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


Twenty-five  commercial  school,  and  twenty  other  vacancies  on  our  list  offer  from 
$2000  up-  New  England  to  California;  Minnesota  to  Texas;  both  men  and  women. 
Many  places  at  less  money.  -j^  ^■^^^•^AX  Our  March  enrollments 
broke  all  records,  but  we  Jb^iCJCJCJ  need  500  more  teachers  to 
insure    freedom    and  accur-  *^  acy  in  selection. 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager 


(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 


Prospect  Hill.  Beverly,  Ma 


MAKE  YOUR  TRAINING  COUNT 

Get  the  best  position  to  be  had.  Calls  are  coming  to 
us  for  commercial  teachers  from  universities,  state  nor- 
mals, high  schools,  and  business  colleges — salaries  up 
to  $3000 — occasionally  more.  If  on  our  list,  we  will  put 
you  in  just  the  place  you  desire  and  add  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  your  income,  or  there  is  nothing  to  pay. 
Confidential  service.     No  obligation  to  accept  any  place. 

Write  for  Details  — NOW! 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President,  ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


ished   by  that   prii 


-ishers,   W.    E.    De 


Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing 


ANNOUNCES  IMPORTANT  COURSES 
IN  RETAILING 


Merchants  are  Seeking  Trained 
Minds 


Merchandising,  Personnel  and  Teaching  offer 
special  opportunities  for  college  trained  men 
and  women. 

Large  department  ^ores  are  laboratories  for 
^ore  service. 

Service  Fellowships. 

Classroom  work  mornings  —  stores  service 
afte 


For  further  information  addicaa  — 

DR.  NORRIS  A.  BRISCO,  Director 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY   SCHOOL  OF 
RETAILING 

32  Wsverly  Pl.ce,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
TJiiiniimiunmiii iiniuiiiilllliuuimiiiiiminiimiminiiniiiiiiimiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiimiiiiiiiir 


Commercial  Tests 

—  and  — 

How  to  Use  Them 

By  Sherwin  Cody 

A  WORKING  handbook  of  the  National  Busi- 
ness Ability  Tests.  It  considers  the  relation- 
ship of  the  schools  to  business.  The  tests  that  are 
indicated  constitute  a  measure  of  school  efficiency, 
and  enable  the  schools  to  detennine  the  value  of 
their  work  by  the  standards  of  outside  business. 
The  establishment  of  such  tests  as  part  of  the  basis 
of  employment  will  raise  the  standards  of  pupils 
and  will  mobilize  the  forces  of  employment  behind 
the   public   schools. 

The  teacher  who  studies  this  book  will  gain  a  better 
idea  of  the  needs  of  business  and  of  the  attitude  of 
business  toward  the  schools.  He  will  learn  much 
concerning  the  effective  use  of  tests  in  raising  the 
standards  of  work  in  schools  and  ofTiccs. 

Price  $1.35 

World  Book  Company 
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Flourishing 


Plates  by  the  Late  C.  C.  Canan 
Instructions    by     the     Editor 


LESSON   6 

If  you  studied  and  practiced  faith- 
fully the  preceding  lessons  in  these  ser- 
ies you  are  now  ready  to  try  your  hand 
at  more  intricate  bird  flourishes. 

Notice  that  the  birds  here  shown  are 
very  similar  to  the  simple  bird  given 
last  month,  with  the  addition  of  the 
ornamental  lines.  When  the  founda- 
tion strokes  are  mastered  the  ornament 
is  comparatively  easy  to  add. 

Unless  you  become  so  interested  in 
this  work  than  an  hour  slips  by  almost 
unnoticed,  you  will  probably  never  be- 
come proficient.  But  if  j-ou  do  have 
an  intense  interest  in  such  work  you 
can  know  that  you  may  finally  succeed, 
even  though  your  first  efforts  are  quite 
discouraging. 

A  specimen  and  a  dime  brings  criti- 
cisms worth  dollars. 


R.  W.  Carr,  the  enthusiastic  supervisor 
of  writing  in  Parkersburg.  W.  Va., 
with  the  help  of  his  teachers  is  securing 
excellent  results  in  handwriting.  Over 
700  of  his  pupils  have  been  awarded 
Zaner  Method  Certificates  and  ii  of 
his  teachers  have  won  the  Teachers' 
Certificate.  This  is  a  very  good  show- 
ing for  a  city  the  size  of  Parkersburg. 
Mr.  Carr  states  that  it  has  been  accom- 
plished by  hard  work. 


California 
Summer  Normal 


Plan  an  ideal  vacation — 
one  with  inspiration,  rest,  and 
helpful  study  under  recog- 
nized leaders  in  the  commer- 
cial field  at  an  institution  of 
note. 

Complete  methods  school 
for  all  commercial  subjects. 

June  26 — August  4.  Write 
for  particulars — make  definite 
reservations   now. 


left)   and 


embers  of  his  penmanship  clas 
young  ladies  in  the  front  row 
"s  Certificate  when  this  picture 


at   Weste 


The 


D.   C.   Beighey    (at  the  reade 
State  Teachers'   College.    Macomb.   111.     The  ter 
second  row,  had  won  the  Zaner  Method  Teachei 
others  are  working  for  it. 

During  the  summer  term.  June  12  to  July  21,  work  will  be  offered  in  Pedagogy  and  Modern 
Methods  of  Teaching  Penmanship  according  to  the  Zaner  Method.  Interested  teachers  should 
write  the  above  school  for  further  information. 
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Lessons  in  Artistic  Penmanship 


Principal  of  the  Baa: 


For  Beginners 

By  M.  A.  ALBIN 

I  School  of  Ibe  Oreflon 
Portland,  Oregon 


;  of  Technology 


General   Instructions 

With  this  lesson  we  attempt  a  new 
principle — the  Reverse  or  Indirect  Oval 
shade  and  flourish.  Some  of  the  most 
pleasing  modern  letters  are  made  from 
its  many  variations  and  adaptations. 
We  illus'trate  it  with  the  letters  Q,  X 
and  Z,  three  capitals  we  have  not  stud- 
ied up  to  this  time.  There  is  a  full 
dozen  letters  of  the  alphabet  that  may 
be  made  with  these  principles.  And, 
as  great  license  may  be  taken  in  modi- 
fication and  variation,  this  type  of  letter 
has  a  greater  appeal  to  many  than  the 
letters  already  presented.  However, 
the  course  was  graded  to  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end,  and  your  whole- 
hearted, liberal-minded  consideration  of 
the  exercises  in  the  order  presented  will 
give  you  results.  Let  yourself  out  on 
this    lesson. 

If  you  have  made  use  of  the  onion 
skin  paper,  and  tested  the  size  and 
proportion  of  your  vvriting  by  super- 
imposing, you  will  need  very  little  criti- 
cism of  form.  If  you  haven't  been 
doing  this,  try  it.  Fight  like  the  Trojan 
you  are  to  avoid  eccentricities,  and  such 
tests  will  aid  you. 

Special  Instructions 

Preliminary:  Practice  briskly  and 
freely  large  light-line  compact  reverse 
ovals — downward  stroke  on  the  right- 
hand    si<le. 


No.  1.  Less  rapidly,  but  with  easy 
swinging  reverse  strokes,  try  this  exer- 
cise, observing  the  finish.  Bulk  of 
shade  just  a  Ittle  below  center. 

No.  2.  Ditto,  noticing  especially  the 
change  in  the  finishing  stroke.  Make 
snappy,  clean-cut  shade  and  do  not 
drag  heavy  line  around  the  turn  at  the 
bottom. 

No.  3.  Retrace  six  counts,  finishing 
the  flourish  around  the  base  line  on 
seventh,  and  the  snap-shade  on  the 
eighth  count.  Note  where  and  how  the 
flourish  leaves  the  retrace  oval,  and 
crosses  the  capital  stem. 

No.  4.  Same  as  No.  3  only  the  re- 
trace is  not  made — at  least  the  pen  does 
not  touch  paper  while  swinging  the 
preliminary  voals.  Study  carefully  the 
symmetry  of  proportion. 

No.  5.  First  part  same  as  No.  4. 
Second  is  light  line  stroke  curved 
around  the  base  line  as  a  flat  or  hori- 
zontal direct  oval.  Must  be  made  with 
the  absolute  abandon  of  "Hit  or  Miss," 
but  should  merely  show  contact.  If  it 
does  not  quite  touch  it  is  better  than 
if  it  overlaps  the  shade. 

No.  6.  Simply  the  capital  stem  car- 
ried into  the  loop  and  finishing  flourish 
of  the  capital  "L." 

No.  7.  Retracing  the  loop  of  the 
"L"  we  finish  with  the  lower  loop, 
watching  the  tendency  to  disturb  the 
general  slant. 


No.  8.  In  writing  a  sentence  care 
must  be  observpd  in  spacing  the  words. 
About  the  width  of  a  small  letter  "a" 
is  the  regulation  space  between  words. 

No.  9.  Just  a  little  addition  to  the 
initial  stroke  of  the  "Q."  Try  your 
hand  on  the  long  word.  Practice  it 
across  lines  or  on  unruled  paper.  Vou 
may  find  it  advantageous  to  lift  the  pen 
occasionally.  I  lifted  in  the  second  L 
and  with  the  letter  S.  Watch  spacing 
and  turns  at  base  line.  Try  to  combine 
freedom  and  precision. 

No.  10.  Another  variation  of  the 
initial  stroke.  Finish  with  a  light  line 
reverse  oval  swing. 

Review 

The  value  of  constant  review  is  sel- 
dom appreciated.  To  stimulate  special 
consideration  of  previous  lessons,  I  of- 
fer a  treat  to  all  who  have  been  sending 
in  practice  work.  Send  me  two  lines 
of  each  numbered  exercise,  written  in 
your  best  style,  any  time  before  July 
1st,  and  I'll  send  you  three  wonderful 
fresh-from-the-pen  specimens  of  three 
past  masters  of  penmanship  —  unex- 
celled work  that  is  priceless — specimens 
written  for  me  twenty  years  ago  when 
these  men  were  in  their  prime. 

I  want  to  put  these  specimens  in  your 
hands  for  several  reasons.  First  I  want 
you  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  work  of 
others;  and  second,  to  get  ideas  of  skill 
and  ability  that  will  inspire  to  tireless 
effort  until  you  have  become  masters 
of  this  beautiful  and  fascinating  art. 
Finally,  that  you  may  become  broad- 
minded  and  find  good  in  the  work  of  all 
of  our  master  penmen,  avoiding  those 
prejudices  of  pre-conceived  notions, 
that  stamp  you  as  narrow  and  sniall- 
souled.  There  is  no  best  penman  in  the 
world.  Start  your  collection  with  what 
I  ofTer.  and  be  a  judge  for  \oiirself. 
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ADVERTISING 

A  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

After  you  read  this  article  by  our  general 
manager,  Harry  M,  Basford,  in  this  issue, 
write  us  about  your  own  advertising.  We 
can  furnish  everything  you  need  to  make 
your  advertising  pay — Copy,  Drawings, 
Cuts.  Printing,  Syndicate  Folders.  Mailing 
Cards. 

National  Advertising  Service  Co. 

School  Advertising 

Specialists 

1424  Lawrence  St.     Denver,  Colo. 


HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMASan^ 
CERTinCATES. 


For  Business  Colleges  and 
Public  Schools 

Catalog  and  Samples  Free. 
We  specialize  in  Made-to-order  Diplomas 

■         Resolutions  Engrossed 
r         Diplomas  Neatly  Filled 

Art  Calendars  and  Advertising  Novelties, 
Attractive  Lines 

Best  Quality- Reliable  Service 
!i£iE2  HOWARD  &  BROWN  = 

Rockland,  Maine 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  ENGROssraG  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing, 
etc. 

These  inks  write  black  from  the 
pen  point  and  stay  black  forever; 
proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  cbemi- 

At  DtaUrs  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HItSINS&CO.,  Mfb. 
271  NmTH  ST.         BBOOKLTM,  N.  T. 


DIPLOMAS 

For  Schools  and  Colleges 

specially  Designed  or  Supplied 
from  Stock 


learly  twenty  years  ' 
ngrossing  and  dipio 
ersity  of  Wisconsin. 


B.  C.  Kassell  Company 

105  North  Clark   Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


PROFESSIONAL    PENMEN 

Leslie  E.  Jones,  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  Busi- 
ness and  Ornamental  Writing. 

A.  W.  Anderson,  Redlands,  Calif., 
Cards,  Flourishing,  etc.     Sample  25c. 

Burt  Kelley,  833  Smith  St,.  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Mail  Courses  Penman- 
ship and  Card  Writing.  Samples  25c. 

C.  C.  Oursler,  Card- Writer,  Oblong,  111. 
Generous  samples  and  card  case,  2Sc. 

Adolph  O.  Ambrose,  Card  Carving  Ar- 
tist, Janes ville,  Wis.     Sample,  15c. 

(Your  name  in  this  column  will   cost  only  a 
small  sum.     Ask  about  it.) 


Be  Wise;  Study-at-Home 

High  School.  Normal.  College,  Business 
and  Professional  Degrees,  t  .?.M/  ^- /^^cc. 
TEACHERS  PROFESSIOKAt  COLLEGE. Wishlnfton.  D.C. 


DEGREE 

HOME     STUDY 
OTHER  COURSES 
WRITE   TODAY 

Dean,  Oskatoosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  lowi. 


B.  C.  S. 


Teacliers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

PhUadelphia.  Pa. 


.)|  1 . 1)  fauchomp'sff  n  9lrt  -S  hop 


oniafs  op  3lppr«ciaTio 
.itaTions'-'Jt'c.nor-li.sU 


^  ani  fiani  fettertna.  Gotor 


i  &Jcp<rt  (ian&cu 

^crap  Book  ^ptcimtns,  ©nc  SloUzt 


Bookkeeping  Free 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCY, 
P.  O.  Box  618  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CHEMICAL  SERVICE 

Manufacture  and  sell  goods  equal  to  the  kind  you 
are  selling  or  is  being  sold.  Manufacturers'  for- 
mulas, trade  secrets,  analytical  and  research  work. 
Matching  of  samples  a  tpecialty.  Money  saving 
literature  FREE. 

C.  F.  BEHRENS,  Consaltiog  Chemist 

1530  Taft  Rd.  E.  W.  H.  CiDcinnatl.  Ohio 


Be  a  Photographic  Journalist 

New  profession.  large  salaries,  wonderful  travel- 
ing experience,  all  expenses  paid.  Hundreds  in 
demand.  Easy  to  learn.  Amateur  photographers 
and  kodak  owners  especially.  Particulars  free. 
Complete  course,  lesson  plans,  etc..  prepaid,  $5.00. 


The  Walhamora  Company.  Lafayolte  Bide..  Phlla.,  Pa. 


THE    SURPRISE    OF    YOUR    LIFE! 

Send  25c  (Silver)  for  postage,  packing,  et^  Have  YOU 
read  Elston'e  offers  in  Febr'y,  March  and  April  "B.  E  " 
Follow  the  crowd !  J.  *.  ELSTOH.  Expert  Penm«n,  Rum  42 
1814  West  Twenty-fifth  Street,         Cleveland,  Ohio 


ence  instruction.    Calling  cards,  orna- 

cript,  30  cts.  per  dozen.       Cards  for  all 

hand  painted  and  hand  written,  40  cts. 

NORA  L.  SMITH,  510  N.  Atcheson,  Et  Dorado.  Kant. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


pt  of  two  dollars. 
P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

.  Nluminalor  and  Designer 

Odd  Fillifi  Hall  BIdg..  SCMNTON,  P«. 


SW.ALLOW    and    other    REAL  BIRD 

FLOURISHED    CARDS 


thous 


D.  L.  STODDARD, 


■  to  nature  that 
dmire  them  that 
never  were  interested  before. 
Send  10c  for  different  sam- 
ples. My  New  Book  Prac- 
tical Paying  Penwork, 
50c  postpaid. 
Riule  0,  Bm  8,    INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Make  Opportunity  Count! 

If  yon     buy  one  dozen  of    my  superb 
Written  Cards.  I   will  send  you,  FREE,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  my  ornamental   pen- 
.nship  for  your  scrap  book.     Only  45  < 


M.  Otero  Colmeoero^ 

p.  O.  Box  486.        San  Juan.  Porto  Rico. 


■=^-^z^z4<i>^^. 


Don't  be  ashamed  of  yoor 
expert  penmen. 


ig.    Persons  receiving  my 

ed  how  quickly    they  be- 

roake  YOU  an  expert. 

Your  name  written  on  card  and  full  details  free.    Write  today. 

A.  P.  MEUB.  2051  N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Ctl. 


mi\^ 


Send  for  Samples.  New  Desig 
MARTIN    DIPLOMA    COMPANY. 


ONTAGUE  CARDS 

OriKinator 

A  card  for  every  card  use  that  penmen 
can  decorate  and  sell  at  a  profit.  Full 
set  larKe  cards,  S1.50;  full  set 
small.  S1.20.  Perfection  of  flourish- 
Have  your  SIfiNATURE  engraved  100 


M.  MONTAGUE.  4637  Winthrop  Ave.  Chicago.  111.  U.S.  A. 


HOT  SPECIMENS  For  Your  Scrap-Book! 

Price  List  2c.     Send  today,  and  befflad! 

CARDWRITERS  AND  PENMEN! 

Send  30c  for  sample  of  the  Genuine  Leather- 
Aluminum  Card  Case.  Entirely  different  from 
the  Book-Form  Cases.     Greatest  Sellers  yet. 

PEN  ART  STUDIO 

PORTLAND.    IND. 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing:.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Ma^nusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  35c:  8  inch  inlaid.  76c;  12  inch  plain.  76c;  12  inch  inlaid,  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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Htiiiual  i^nnmu^nial 


iii#miiariam 


fuming  back  in  our  thou^hti  ova  brief  year  wc  an  with,  no  wnax- 
tain  vision  the  nmn  who  with  such  grace,  dignity  and  genial  good  cheer 
presided  at  our  seision*  ani.  uic  are  grieved  at  the  (hougitt  tKat  our 
eye*  shall  ece  no  more  tha  citeermg^^mile,  our  cars  .<hall  hear  no  more 
the  kindly  voice,  and  our  hearts  shall  warm  no  more  through  the  per- 
sonal touch  with  this  our  brother  who  has  gone  to  his  eternal  reward, 
yet  his  influence  will  live  withus  05  long^osmemory  shall  remain  keen 
to  lift  us  up  to  b^ttar^th,in£s  educationdly,  morally,  and  spiritually. 

1 08pph  hsm  ^j^py 

was  called  to  his  reward  on  Sunday  evening.  January  16.  ipsi.at  the 
close  of  a  busy  day's  service  for  his  Master  with  his  Sunday  school 
c\c[.s&  of  young  men  andthg  regular  church  sarN'ices. 

•^^^'c  the  members  of  the  national  Commercial  ZJeachers  Federation 
in  Convention  assembled  desire  in  this  manner  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion 0^  his  memory  and  our  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones  inthbtjreat 
loss  and  we  commend  them  to  the  only  source  of  comtort  in  (his  their 
hour  of  great  sorrow,  the  5avior  of  men  whom  he  loved  andwor.?hiped. 

.Saint  Coui».Jni*«ouri/D«cam6«r  sj,  i^ei. 


Every  Man 
Sells  Something 

Ideas,  Merchandise 
or  Personal  Service 


Selling  is  one  of  the  great  arts  of  life. 
Ability  to  market  one's  goods  should  be 
systematically  cultivated.  The  goods 
may  be  oysters  or  essays,  pork  or  poems. 
The  man  who  writes  poems  and  can't 
sell  them  is  in  the  same  position  as  the 
man  who  makes  good  sausages,  but  lacks 
the  power  to  market  them. 


The  Art  of  Selling 

By  Arthur  Frederick  Sheldon 


A  text-book  of  fifty  lessons,  each  fol- 
lowed by  questions  and  exercises  dealing 
with  retail,  wholesale  and  specialty  sel- 
ling. The  language  is  simple  and  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  subject  is  lucid.  The 
reader  is  able  to  grasp  the  elementary 
principles  with  confidence.  The  sugges- 
tions for  advance  study  along  the  line 
of  constructive  salesmanship  are  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  took. 

The  author  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able salesmen  in  America,  and  this 
manual,  based  largely  upon  his  own  ex- 
perience, should  find  a  place  as  a  text 
f'ook  in  the  commercial  department  of 
e\ery    school    in    the    country. 

Bound  in  cloth.     Price,  $1.25  net 

Special  discount  to  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Sample  free  for  examination.     Usual 

trade  discounts. 


Address   Book   Department 

The  Business  Philosopher 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Sample  copy  of  The  Business  Philosopher 


S.  E.  Leslie,  Spencerian  School,  Cleveland,  O.,  engrossed  this  beautiful  tribute  to  Dr.  Dickey. 
The  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  St.   Louis  meeting  of  the  Federation. 


A  Keyboard  Cover  for  teachinsr  Touch  Type- 

writinB.    3.5i-  each,  postpaid. 

A.  E.  ELLIOTT,  Box  579.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


TYPEWRITER 

This  standard  Underwood  typewriter  can  be  had  on  an 
easy  payment  plan,  or  a  saving  can  be  made  by  paying 
cash  for  it. 

Other  Makes  Can  be  Had  Also 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  OFFER 
Schools  will  make  a  saving  over  the  regular  school  price 

RELIABLE  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

325  PLYMOUTH  COURT  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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OOK  REVIEWS 

)ur  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
cial  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
s  subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
iewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
e  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
readers  to  determine  its   value. 


The    Successful    Salesman,    by    Frank 

Farrington.      Published   by    Laird   & 

Lee,  Inc.,  Pub.,  Chicago.  III.     Board 

cover.     280  pages. 

One  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  gen- 
uine value  of  the  book  is  its  ability  to 
sell  itself.  Reading  a  dozen  pages  will 
convince  any  forward-looking  business 
person  of  its  dollars  and  cents  value  to 
him.  It  deals  definitely,  constructively, 
with  every  problem  of  method  that  will 
confront  the  salesman.  It  will,  at  the 
same  time,  give  him  a  broader  outlook 
on  success,  and  a  better  grasp  of  the 
fundamentals   of  his   business. 

The  book  teaches  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing. It  is  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
practical,  instructive  and  without  a 
waste  word.  It  is  based  on  experience 
both  in  teaching  and  selling. 

Every  one  who  is  making  a  study  of 
salesmanship  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  book. 

The  chapter  headings  are  as  follows: 
What  makes  a  Salesman;  It  pays  to 
Study  Salesmanship;  Salesman  and 
Salary;  The  Salesman's  Mental  Atti- 
tude; Understanding  the  Customer; 
What  Customers  Want;  Keeping  up 
the  Customer  List;  The  Entering 
Wedge;  Getting  on  with  Customers; 
Showiner  the  Goods;  Where  Competi- 
tion is  Concerned;  Selling  Better 
Goods;  Putting  on  the  Finishing 
Touches;  Putting  Punch  into  Sales- 
manship; Honesty  in  Selling;  The 
Morning  After;  "Selling"  vs.  "Intro- 
ducing;" The  Salesman  and  the  Cata- 
log; Netting  a  Profit;  Co-operating 
with  the  House;  The  Value  of  Opti- 
mism; Curing  Diffidence;  The  Sales- 
man and  His  Stomach;  Selling  Goods 
"AS  IS;"  The  Element  of  Luck;  The 
-value  of  System;  The  Traveling  Man 
and  the  Time  Table;  Getting  it  Right 
(the  First  Time;  The  Value  of  Push; 
The  Dead  Center;  "It  Can't  be  Done;" 
The  Art  of  Selling  Yourself. 


Scientific  Typewriting  by  Ollie  Depew. 

Published  bv  Allyn  &  Beacon,  New 
'     York  City,  N.  Y.     Cloth  cover.     113 

pages. 

The  present  book  presents  a  plan  of 
work  which  is  the  result  of  years  of 
experience  in  teaching  typewriting. 
Methods  of  proved  worth  were  ac- 
cepted, but  to  adapt  the  material  to  the 
curriculum  and  to  the  pupil  of  high 
schools,  many  original  experiments 
were   necessary.     The   most   successful 


of  these  experiments  and  the  theories 
underlying  them  have  been  embodied 
in  this  book. 

Each  lesson  introducing  new  features 
is  followed  by  a  lesson  of  review.  These 
review  lessons  are  calculated  to  train 
the  student  to  independence  of  the  pic- 
tured keyboard. 

These  lessons  are  prepared  solely  to 
train  the  students  in  the  use  of  the 
typewriter.  Excepting  the  lessons  on 
letter  forms  and  the  hints  to  steno- 
graphers, no  other  ground  is  covered. 
The  stereotyped  business  and  legal 
forms  so  often  found  in  texts  on  this 
subject  have  been  carefully  avoided. 


Teachers  will  find  this  book  an  ex- 
cellent aid  in  preparing  pupils  not  only 
for  the  Regents'  Examinations  but  for 
a  better  understanding  of  what  a  ste- 
nographer and  typist  should  know  in 
the  business  world. 


Bookkeeping  and  Business  Manage- 
ment, by  F.  W.  Risque.  Published 
by  U.  P.  C.  Book  Company,  New 
York   City. 

A  complete  guide  to  modern  prac- 
tice written  so  that  one  may  under- 
stand it,  with  70  forms  filled  in  to  show 
how  the  actual  entries  are  made.  Tells 
how  to  select  a  set  of  books  to  fit  any 
business  and  explains  how  to  open 
them,  make  all  necessary  entries  and 
close  them.  The  reasons  why  are  given 
in  all  cases.  Good  for  individuals, 
partnerships,  or  corporations.  Gives 
special  attention  to  financial  statements 
for  creditors,  trade  acceptances,  mer- 
cantile agency  work,  stock  and  pur- 
chase records,  cost  and  price  books, 
want  books,  etc. 


Advanced  Typewriting  and  Office 
Training,  by  Meyer  E.  Zinman,  M. 
A.  Published  by  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Paper 
cover.     155  pages. 

This  book  contains  all  the  questions 
that  have  ever  been  given  at  the  Re- 
gents' Examinations  in  Typewriting. 
The  questions  from  1898  to  1906  have 
been  analyzed  and  arranged  according 
to  topics.  Topics  and  questions  have 
been  added  to  give  additional  practice 
in  office  training.  The  speed  tests  have 
been  changed  to  include  210  words,  as 
that  is  what  is  required  at  the  present 
time.  Certain  questions,  which  are  no 
longer  given,  have  been  omitted.  Ques- 
tions from  1906  to  date  are  given  in  full 
in  the  back  of  the  book. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  book  is  to  pro- 
vide material  for  practice  in  Office 
Training,  for  the  last  year  in  high 
school.  The  teacher  will  find  questions 
covering  every  phase  of  office  work. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
speed  articles  which  are  arranged  in 
sets  of  210  words.  As  this  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  examination, 
teachers  will  realize  the  necessity  of 
giving  a  daily  speed  test  in  order  that 
pupils  who  are  more  or  less  nervous 
may  pass  through  it  with  greater  ease. 


Stenquist   Mechanical   Aptitude   Tests, 

Tests  I  and  II,  by  J.  L.  Stenquist, 
Bureau  of  Reference,  Research,  and 
Statistics  of  New  York  City  Public 
Schools,  Assistant,  Department  of 
Educational  Measurements,  Colum- 
bia University.  Published  by  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son.  New  York. 

The  tests  consist  of  a  series  of  prob- 
lems presented  in  terms  of  pictures.  In 
Test  I  the  pictures  deal  only  with  com- 
mon mechanical  objects.  The  pupil  is 
required  to  determine  the  mechanical 
relationships  of  these  common  devices 
and  simple  machines.  Test  II  consists 
in  part  of  material  similar  to  Test  I 
and  of  questions  applied  to  machines. 
These  questions  pertain  to  the  nature, 
operation,  and  design  of  typical  but 
simple  mechanical  devices.  No  trade  is 
singled  out,  no  picture  relating  to  high- 
ly specialized  skill  is  included,  and  none 
of  the  questions  presuppose  actual  ex- 
perience with  the  machines  shown.  The 
two  tests  call  for  mechanical  perception 
and  abilit.v  to  solve  mechanical  prob- 
lems. Reliable  norms  for  each  test 
have  been  established.  The  tests  can 
be  used  in  any  grade  above  the  fifth. 


Practical  Paying  Pen  Work,  by  Dwight 
L.  Stoddard.  Published  by  Stoddard 
Publishing  Company,  349  West  Ray- 
mond Street,  Indianapolis.  Sixty- 
three  pages,  size  6x954.     Paper  cover. 

In  this  new  book  on  pen  work,  Mr. 
Stoddard  treats  writing,  flourishing, 
drawing,  designing,  lettering  and  en- 
grossing, and  presents  many  illustra- 
tions. 

In  sending  us  the  book  for  review 
Mr.  Stoddard  w-rote  as  follows; 

I  term  it  Paying  Pen  Work  as 
there  is  much  being  said  at  present 
about  the  mechanic  receiving  a  dol- 
lar an  hour  as  a  war  time  price, 
as  if  that  is  high.  Most  of  this  book 
shows  work  that  paid  me  much 
better  —  yes,  much  better  —  than  a 
mechanic's    wage. 

Mr.  Stoddard  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  being  able  to  turn  to  such  good  ac- 
count his  ability  with  the  pen.  In  this 
book  he  endeavors  to  instruct  others 
so  that  they  too  can  do  well  in  execut- 
ing pen  work. 


Bookkeepers  who  can't  add  are  fully  as  bad 
as  stenographers  who  can't  spell.  Both  are 
likely  to  be  wished  in  the  office  of  a  competitor. 
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(Continued  from  page  S) 

The  Contests  for  the  National   Shorthand  Reporters'  contests.      By    winning   the   cup   three    times    in    succession    Mr. 

Association  Cup  and   the  Title   "Champion  ^'=^^^'"  ^'^^^'^''  "^  '' Wnner'  S  -stem 

Shorthand  Writer  of  the  World"  i/i"/  Atbmfc  City   NathTn  Behrin  IsaafrMl^an     200  98. 

Percent-  220  97.4 

StKfd         age  of  280  98.6 

die-  accu-  jir.  Behrin  was  awarded  the  gold  medal— the  highest  award. 

1  ear  Place  \V  mner  System      tated  racy  Percent- 

1909     Lake  George      W.  B.  Bottom.      Pitmanic     280  94.3  Speed         age  of 


207  98.8 


accu- 


1910  Denver  C.  H.  Marshall     Pitmanic     200  96.1  Year  Place  Winner  System      tated  racy 

240  92.9  J9J9     Detroit  Terome  Victory     Pitmanic     200  98.5 

«     .  280  95.6  -  240  96.8 

\ear      Place  Winner  System  280  95.1 

1911  Buffalo         Nathan  Behrin     Isaac  Pitman     200  98.2  19,0     Denver         No  contestant  qualified  for  the  Championship 

iin  ??■,  1921      Niagara  Falls        A.  Schneider       Gregg         200  98.8 

280  95.7  240  98  17 

1912  New  York   Nathan  Behrin     Isaac  Pitman     200  94.2  280  96.8 

?a?  aoQ  John   Daly,  a  young   Isaac  Pitman  writer  of  25,  and  who 

,„,,„,.  ^,    ,       „  ,    .       ,  „-  ?Sn  f„?  entered  a  contest  for  the  first  time  only  two  years  before,  made 

1913  Chicago        Nathan  Behrin     Isaac  ritman     200  99.2  *i,p  fniinwine  showing* 

240  98.84  SB.  200  97 

280  96.86  240  99 

In  this  contest  Mr.  Behrin  made  an  average  accuracy  record  280  95.8 

of   98.3%.      This   is   the   highest   percentage   ever   made   in   these  Mr.   Behrin  did  not  compete  in  the  last  three  contests. 


At  a  contest   given  in   December,    1919,   by  the   New   York  The   two   most   remarkable   records   ever   made   are   held_  by 

State    Shorthand     Reporters'    Association    and    managed    by    a  Mr.   Behrin,  who,  in  a  free  frr  all  test  given  by  the  New  York 

committee    consisting     of     William     C.     Booth,     Capt.     Godfrey  State  Shorthand    Reporters'  Association  in   1920,  made  only  one 

Dewey,  Jerome   Victory   and  S.    B.    MacClinton,   Nathan   Behrin  error  in  the  solid  matter  test  at  240  words  and  only  three  errors 

wrote  a   test   dictated   for   two   minutes  at   324   words   a  minute  in   the  court  testimony  test  at   280  words  a  minute.     The  tests 

with  only  two  minor  errors.     Both  Gregg  and  Pitmanic  systems  were  I'f  live  niiiuites'  duration. 
were  represented,  but   only    Mr.    Behrin  qualified. 

In  all   the   history   of  shorthand,   this  is  the  first   time  that  The  foregoing  are  the  greatest  accomplishments  in  shorthand 

over    300    words    a    minute    ha\e    been    written    and    transcribed  the    world    has    ever    seen,    and    prove    conclusively    the    great 

publicly.  superiority  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 

Send  for  "A  Refutation  of  Certain  Claims"  and  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  Forty-fifth  Street  NEW   YORK 

Publishers    of    "Course    in    Isaac.  Pitman    Shorthand"    $1.60:     "Practical 

Course    in    Touch    Typeu-riting."  ?0c.    (cloth,    $1.00):     "Style    Book    of 
Business  English,"  $1.00:  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 


ARE  YOU  PLANNING  TO  ATTEND  THE 

Pitman  Convention  on  May  20th? 

Are  you  interested  in  the  best  in  commercial  education?  Then  you  must  arrange  to  attend  the  first  annual 
convention  of  the  Pitman  Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  20th,  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,    Forty-fourth    Street   and    Broadway,    New    York  City. 

Every  teacher  of  Pitmanic  Shorthand,  every  typewriting  teacher,  all  up-to-date  coninicrcial  teachers, 
irrespective  of  the  subjects  they  teach,  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  their  profession  to  attend. 

Arc  you  tired  of  conventions?     You  will  discover   viewpoints  at  this  convention  that  will  make  it  uniiiuc. 

A  glance  at  the  program  will  how  that  many  new  angles  are  sure  to  be  brought  to  light. 

Arc  you  in  need  of  stimulation?  If  so,  take  this  opportunity  to  meet  fellow-workers.  You  cannot  fail  to 
carry  back  to  the  class-room  new  ideas.  Still  more  enthusiasm  will  result  if  you  come  to  meet  and  hear  the 
views  of  the  many  leaders  in  commercial  education  who  will  be  there. 

Do  you  need  relaxation?  Then  decide  to  come  along  to  comiiare  notes  and  talk  over  progress  with  old 
friends  and  new. 

You  need  some  recreation,  anyway.  And  this  annual  meeting  of  Pitman  teachers  is  going  to  offer  one  of 
the  jolliest   times   ever   in   the  way  of  entertainment. 

The  Hotel  Astor  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  accommodations  that  make  for  enjoyment  and  comfort. 
Many  delightful  surprises  arc  jjlanned  for  the  dinner  and  dance.  If  you  are  on  the  lookout  for  a  happy  smile 
and  many  hearty  laughs;  if  you  want  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  an  atmosphere  of  right  cordial  good-fellowship, 
then  get  your  ticket  from  the  Secretary  without  delay. 

The  Reception  Committee  is  planning  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  out-of-town  teachers  who  will 
take  the  trip  to  New  York.  They  are  arranging  for  motor  drives,  theater  parties,  etc.,  over  the  week-end. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Irving  E.  Chase,  will  forward  full  particulars  about  hotel  accommodations, 
etc.,  to  those  wh  owill  let  him  know  they  are  coming.  Write  to  him  at  the  offices  of  the  Association,  6  West 
rorly-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Your  presence  will  make  for  a  more  interesting,  helpful  and  enjoyable  time  for  everybody. 

The  tickets  for  the  banquet  and  dance  are  $2.50  for  each  person.  Siml  to  the  Sicntaiy,  Pitman  Com- 
iniTcial  Teai-liurs'  Association,  0  Wrst  l'"orly-lillli  Strict.  Ww  WtvV  City,  without  del.i>-  for  voiir  tickets. 
Please  let  us  know  early  if  you  an    coming  in  order  to  save  work  and  confusion. 
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Engravers 
Designers 
Illustrators 

opecial  atteniiort  given  fo 
reproduction  oFScript  and 
penma.nship  Copies 

ColixTtibuS",  Ohio 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY   PEN,   NO.   1 


VICTORIA   PEN.   No.  303 
DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN.  No.  604  E.  F. 


MAGNUM  QUILL  PEN,   No.  601    E.   F. 

GILLOTT'S  PENS  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  GILLOTT'S  PENS  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph   Gillott   &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


m 
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'ZANEP/AN  f?E(yN/OA^ 


Zanerian  Penmanship  Reunion  July  5,  6  and  7,  will  be  attended 
by  leading  Penmanship  Teachers  and  Supervisors  and  Penmen. 
Come  and  meet  them  in  our  new  building. 

Zanerian  Summer  School  July  10  to  August  19,  an  intensive 
course  in 

Methods  of  Teaching  Penmanship        Business  Penmanship  Analysis  and  Theory 
Practice  of  Teaching  Penmanship        Blackboard  Writing 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy  as  Applied  to  Handwriting 

Six  Hours  Normal  Credit  will  be  given  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  of  Ohio  for  the  above  course. 

ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF  PENMANSHIP 

612  NORTH  PARK  STREET  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


m 
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EVEN  the  best  of  teachers  get  the  best  results  only  when  students 
are  supplied  with  the  best  texts.    IE  there  are  better  texts  in  their 
respective    subjects   than    you  are  now  using,  they  are  included 
in  the  following  list.      Now  is  the  time  to  recommend  those  you  are 
not  already  using  for  adoption  next  year. 


ROWE'S  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY— Ample  material  for 
even  the  most  elaborate  courses. 

JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC-BOOKKEEPING— An  introduction  to  bookkeep- 
ing for  use  in  Junior  High  Schools  and  the  lower  grades  of  Senior  High 
Schools. 

ROWE'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW— A  sensible  text  written  in  simple  under- 
standable language. 

ROWE  SHORTHAND — Easy  to  learn  and  as  legible  as  print.  Contains 
only  eighty-two  word-signs  and  makes  the  most  scientific  use  of  all  available 
material  for  the  construction  of  a  shorthand  system. 

DICTATION  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  LITERATURE— For  beginning 
dictation  students.  Published  in  separate  editions  for  use  with  the  lead- 
ing systems  of  shorthand.  Accompanied  by  Graded  Dictation  Tests  for  the 
teacher. 

ADVANCED  DICTATION  AND  SECRETARIAL  TRAINING— Offers  a 

combined  course  in  advanced  shorthand,  oftice  jiractice,  and  secretarial  work. 
Accompanied  by  a  Budget  of  Forms  for  the  stuilent  and  Classified  Dictation 
Drills  for  the  teacher. 

INTENSIVE  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING— Recently  published,  something 
really  new  in  typewriting  texts. 


Summer  School  for  Commercial  Teachers 

Normal  courses  for  teachers  in  Rowe  Bookkeeping,  Rowe  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing and  allied  subjects,  and  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects 
will  be  conducted  at  the  Columbus  Business  College,  Columbus,  Ohio,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Company. 

For  complete  information  about  courses  of  study,  tuition  rates,  and  time  of 
sessions  address  either: 

Columbus  Business  College  The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company 

250  South  High  Street  or  Harlem  Square 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHICAGO  "  BALTIMORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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"NATURAL  TOUCH" 

The  term  is  new,  the  idea  is  new,  the  fact  is  new. 

"Natural  Touch"  is  the  scientific  adjustment  of  the  key 
action  to  the  natural  muscular  movements  of  the  human  hand. 
It  makes  the  operation  of  the  keys  like  second  nature — virtually 
automatic  and  almost  unconscious. 

"Natural  Touch"  is  the  last  word  in  typewriter  efficiency — 
an  efficiency  which  demonstrates  itself  in  the  work  of  the  typist 
— for  it  enables  her  to  do  more  work  without  fatigue — better 
work  without  conscious  effort. 

And  "Natural  Touch"  is  only  one  of  the  many  notable  im- 
provements in  our  new  machine,  the 

Improved  Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 

It  pays  every  student  to  learn  the  skilled  use  of  this  latest  Remington,  and 
it  pays  every  school  to  teach  it. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

374  Broadway         Branches  Everywhere  New  York 
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LETTER   WRITING    FOR 
THE  BUSINESS  BUILDER 


By   W.   D.   McDANIELS 


La  Verne  A.  Wilson 

A   brief  course   in    modern   business   letter  writing. 
Everyone  should  see  this  book. 

TEACHERS   SEND    60c    FOR    A  SAMPLE    COPY 
ALSO 
PRACTICAL   LAW 

ESSENTIALS  OP   COMMKRCIAL   LAW 

VOCABULARY   METHOD   OF   TRAINING    TOUCH    TYPISTS 
OFFICE    DICTATION 
EXPERT    DICTATION 

NEW  ENGLISH  SYSTEM  FOR  NEW  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
EFFECTIVE    ENGLISH   AND   LETTER   WRITING 
ELLIS    BUSINESS   CORRESPONDENCE 
NEW    MODEL    ARITHMETIC 
ELLIS    RAPID    CALCULATION 

MARSHALL'S  METHOD  OF  THRIFT  TRAINING 
THE  ELLIS  METHOD  OF  HOME  ACCOUNTING 
MODERN    BANKING 

ELLIS   INDUSTRIAL  BOOKKEEPING 
ELLIS  TABLET  METHOD    OF  TEACHINO  BOOKKEEPING 


ELLIS   RATIONAL  SPELLER 
OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 
DIPLOMAS 
SPELLING   BLANKS 
STATIONERY   AND   SUPPLIES 


ELLIS   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Educational  Publithtrt 
BATTLE   CREEK.    MICHIGAN 


BOOKKEEPING 


Our  course  in  bookkeeping  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare a  11  an  or  woman  for  work  as  bookeeper, 
and  also  to  lay  the  solid  foundation  for  future 
accountancy  work.  We  teach  people  from 
the  very  beginning  and  no  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  is  necessary,  therefore  if  one 
wishes  to  learn  bookkeeping,  increase  his 
bookkeeping  knowledge,  to  become  an  ac- 
countant, or  audi  tor,  or  prepare  for  I  he  C.  P.  A. 
examination,  he  should  write  for  particulars. 

other  Courses  given: 

Accountancy,  Auditing,  Business 
Law,  Cost  Accounting,  Post  Grad- 
uate C.  P.  A.  Course,  and  our 
Complete  C.  P.  A.  Course. 

Our  BOOKKEEPING  COURSE  is  included  in  our  C.  P. 
A.  Complete  CourBe.  without  additional  charge,  for  a 
limited  time. 


BENNETT  ACCOUNTANCY   INSTITUTE 


Dspt.  BE.  1504  Locust  St. 


PhHad*lphla.  Pa. 
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WHITEWATER 

STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

SPECIALIZES  IN 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHER  TRAINING 
Summer  Session,  June  19  to  July  28,  1922 


Special  Six    Weeks  Courses  in 


Machine  Accounting 
Commercial  Geography 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
Salesmanship    and    Advertising 
Machine  and  Mental   Calculation 
Penmanship  and  Penmanship  Supervision 

Write  for  INFORMATION,  BULLETIN,  or  CATALOG  to  


C.  M.  YODER,  commTrI^Zl°^co°Jrses.  WHITEWATER,  WISCONSIN 
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id  lettered  by  Allen  Ote 


the  Zanerian 


Every  penman  and  penmanship  teacher  in  the  country  is  invited  to  the  Zanerian  Reunion, 
July  5th,  6th  and  7th.  Come  and  see  the  new  Zanerian  quarters,  renew  and  create 
friendships,  revive  your  enthusiasm  and  help  to  advance  the  cause  of  good  penmanship. 
It  will  be  a  great  chance  to  exchange  ideas,  learn  new  methods,  meet  many  big  men  and 
women  of  the  profession,  and  have  a  good,  profitable  time. 

Here  are  the  names  of  a  few  famous  penmen  who  have  already  written  that  they  expect 
to'  be  present: 

H.  B.  Lehman,  St.  Louis;  L.  C.  McCann,  Mahanoy  City;  H.  L. 
Darner,  Pittsburgh;  Fred  Berkman,  Youngstown;  H.  A.  Roush, 
Wilmington;  E.   G.   Miller,  Pittsburgh;    C.   C.   Lister,   New   York 

Nearly  a  hjndred  others  have  signified  their  intention  to  come.  A  helpful  meeting  is 
assured. 

Come  and  Meet  Them! 


I 


SCHEDULE  FOR  SIX  WEEKS  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July   lO  to  August   19,   1922 

8:00  to    9:03— Practice  of  Teaching  Penmanship A.  G.  Skeeles 

9:00  to  10:00— Business  Penmanship,  Analysis  and  Theory E.  A.  LuPFER 

10:00  to  11:00— Methods  of  Teaching  Penmanship R.  B.  Moore 

1:00  to    2:00--Blackboard  Writing R.  B.  MoORE 

2:00  to    3:00— Business  Penmanship,  Analysis  and  Theory E.  A.  Lufker 

3:00  to    4:00— Psychology  &  Pedagogy  as  Applied  to  Handwriting 

A.  G.  Skeeles 
4:00  to    4:30— Roundtable  Discussion A.  G.  Skeeles 

Six  hours  normal  credit  will  be  allowed   for  the  above  work   by   The  State  Department 
of  Education  of  Ohio. 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

612  North  Park  St..  Columbus.  Ohio 
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Commercial  Tests 

—  and  — 

How  to  Use  Them 

By  Sherwin  Cody 

\  ^\■ORKING  handbook  of  the  National  Busi- 
■^*-  ncss  Ability  Tests.  It  considers  the  relation- 
ship of  the  schools  to  business.  The  tests  that  are 
indicated  constitute  a  measure  of  school  efficiency, 
and  enable  the  schools  to  determine  the  value  of 
their  work  \>\  the  standards  of  outside  business. 
The  establishment  of  such  tests  as  part  of  the  basis 
of  employment  will  raise  the  standards  of  pupils 
and  will  mobilize  the  forces  of  employment  behind 
the  public   schools. 

The  teacher  who  studies  this  book  will  gain  a  better 
idea  of  the  needs  of  business  and  of  the  attitude  of 
business  toward  the  schools.  He  will  learn  much 
concerning  the  effective  use  of  tests  in  raising  the 
.-standards  of  work  in  schools  and  offices. 

Price  $1.35 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson.   New   York 
2126    Prairie    Avenue,    Chicago 


Books  for  the 
Commercial  Teacher 

Ten  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping 

A  brand  new  set  for  beginners,  consisting  of  Bookkeeping, 
Banking  and  Business  Practice.  Just  the  thing  for  use  in 
Shorthand    Department, 

Bliss  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

Consists  of  six  sets,  thoroughly  covering  Sole  Proprietor- 
ships, Partnerships  and   Corporations.      Complete  new  text. 

Corporation  Accounting 

An  advanced  course  requiring  from  six  to  eight  weeks, 
completely  covering  the  organization,  the  Bookkeeping  and  the 
Accounting  of   Corporations.      Fifty   illustrations. 

National  Dictation 

With  Pitman,  Graham  and  Gregg  notes. 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 
Every     Typewriter     teacher     should     examine     this     book. 
Hundreds    of   enthusiastic   users. 

Simplis  Shorthand 

Something  quite  different  in  a  light  line  system  of  Short- 
hand. 

Complete  catalog  explaining  these  texts  mailed  upon  re- 
quest.    Examination  copies  sent  to  reliable  schools. 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THESE  TEXTS 

BUSINESS  LAW  —  fiaAter 

A  concise,  complete  course.     The  text  is  legally  accurate  and  not  too  technical.     Unusually  interesting. 
If  you  expect  to  start  a  law  class  soon,  a  complimentary  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination.    Li»t  price,  $1.10. 

METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING  -  Sheaffer 

A  new  edition  of  this  tiplendid  text  has  just  been  published. 

IF  you  teach  bookkeeping  to  pupils  below  the  High  School  IF  you  want  material  that  is  true  to  accounting  but  not  over 

senior  year —  the  heads  of  your  pupils — 

IF  you  believe  in  class  discussion  of  new  subjects —  IF  you  prefer  short  sets  for  beginners — 

IF  you  want  your  pupils  to  learn  how  to  think —  IF  you  wish  a  teachable  Corporation-Manufacturing  set — 

IF  you  have  a  brief  or  complete  course —  IF  you  want  the  best  text  for  your  pupils — 

the  METROPOLITAN  text  is  especially  suitable  for  you. 

A  text,  adapted  to  your  course  of  study  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  are  considering  a  text  book  change  or 
if  you  will  try  it  out  with  a  pupil. 

LIST  PRICES 

Introductory  text  and  supplies   $1.60 

Elementary  text  and   supplies  3.85 

Corpuration-Mfg.-Voucher  text  and  supplies 1.40 

when  comparing  our  Bookkeeping  prices  be  sure  to  include  the  Supplies 

If  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  may  we  hear  from  you  at  once? 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Texts  for  Commercial  Subjects 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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GREGG 

SUMMER  NORMAL 

A  distinctive  Course 

that  increases  the  teacher's 

efficiency  and  Salary 


THE  Normal  Course  given  annually 
at  Gregg  School    includes   review 
and  methods   of    teaching    short- 
hand, typev/riting,  secretarial  duties  and 
related  business  subjects. 

INSTRUCTION,  by  the  best  shorthand,  type- 
riting  and  business  teachers  in  the  country, 
is  vigorous  and  vitalized  with  many  new 
ideas,  improvements  and  perfections  of  teaching 
methods  that  renew  the  Normal  student's  en- 
thusiasm and  make  teaching  easier  and  much 
more  effective. 

A  Constant  Demand  for 
Gregg  Teachers 

Here  is  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  Normal  graduates  of  last  summer,  typical 
of  the  experience   of  many: 

"The  Gregg  Normal  training  last  sum- 
mer added  $200  to  my  salary  this  year 
and  an  endless  lot  to  the  interest  in 
my  work." 

Our  Placement  Bureau  assists  Normal  graduates 
in  securing  desirable  appointments.  There  is  no 
charge  for  this  service.  And  inasmuch  as  we 
always  have  more  requests  for  teachers  than  we 
have  NORMAL  graduates  to  fill  the  positions, 
the  more  efficient  teachers  can  always  secure 
positions  at  higher  salaries. 

The  Normal  Session  Opens  July  3  and  closes 
August  I  '.  Attending  Gregg  Normal  will  bring 
you  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Send  for  Bulletin 
now  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 


GREGG 
SCHOOL 

6   North   Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


Commercial  Teachers 
and  Superintendents 

Your  reference  library  of  business  publications  is 
not  complete  until  you  have  added 

THE   WALHAMORE   COMPLETE 
BUSINESS  SERVICE 

This  Service  consists  of  comprehensive,  carefully 
edited  and  exceptionally  well  printed  BUSINESS 
BULLETINS  which  are  issued  EVERY  FIVE 
DAYS  and  are  accordingly  always  abreast  o/the 
times,  bringing  to  you  and  your  students  expert 
opinions,  studies,  problems  and  digests  covering 

Business  Administration 

Advertising 

Accounting  and  Office  Management 

Parcel  Post  Merchandising 

Salesmanship  and  Sales  Management 

Federal  Taxation 

All  the  aljove  subjects  ably  treated  in  separate  special  bulle- 
tins and  included  with  the  Complete  Service  at  a  total  cost  of  only 
»^w-  rxrx  n^p«  \t^mr%  which  pays  for*  Handsome  Leather 
$25.00  PER  YEAR  Binder  for  fil.ng  an  bulletins  as  re- 
^  ceived.  l£  BuBiness  BulletinB  issued 

ftt  the  rate  of  one  every  five  dmya  for  one  year.  12  Query'  Blank* 
for  expert  opinions  on  your  own  problems,  and  if  your  order 
mentions  thiB  journal  we  wilt  include  a  set  of  twelve  back  issues 
of  the  bulletins   without  additional  charge. 


Sendi 


rder 


THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY 

LaFayette  Buildlnc  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Script  cuts  are  attractive.  They  make  a  news- 
paper advertisement'stand  out  and  catch  the  eye. 
Good  writing  is  especially  appropriate  for  Business 
College  Advertising. 

" Expensive f"'  No,  not  if  you  use  Z.  &  B.  Stock 
Cuts.  Electros  furnished  for  less  than  the  price  of 
the  penwork  alone.  Original  designs  cost  more, 
but  are  still  moderate  in  price.  Tell  us  your  ideas, 
and  let  us  submit  sketches. 

A  Script  Cut  Catalog 

is  ready,  containing  illustrations  and  prices  of  Script  CuU  for 
Rusinesp  ColteKe  Advertising.  On  its  44  pages  will  he  found  cuts 
for  newsraper  advertising.  cut«  for  script  circular  letters,  cuts 
for  letter  heads  and  envelope  designs,  cuts  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year  cards.  It  is  worth  dollars  to  any  business  college 
man  for  its  suggestions  ns  to  how  to  make  his  advertising  more 
effective. 

Write  for  a  copy  if  you  do  not  have  one  on  file. 
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Office  Pradtice 
and  Business  Procedure 

By  Florence  E.  McGill,  B.  A.,  B.  C.  S. 

Julia  Richman  High  School 
The  City  of  New  York 


This  book  is  an  elementary  treatise  on  office 
practice  and  business  procedure.  It  is  designed 
as  an  introductory  textbook  for  immature  stu- 
dents who  are  unacquainted  with  the  organization 
and  management  of  large  business  houses.  Simple 
in  style,  it  will  enable  the  student  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  best  methods  of  handling  business 
and  commercial  papers  and  office  appliances.  The 
aim  is  to  give  a  regular  business  office  training  by 
presenting  practical  problems  in  the  classroom 
such  as  a  junior  clerk  will  be  expe:ted  to  under- 
stand. 

The  book  is  graded  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents in  the  junior  high  school  and  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  terms  of  the  senior  high  school. 
Every  assignment  contained  in  this  book  has  been 
worked  out  in  practical  form  by  students  in  the 
Julia  Richman  High  School,  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  regular  class  recitations. 


208  pages,  cloth.    List  price,  $1.20 

Discount  to  schooh  and  teachers 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


tmE 


Etas. 
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Every  official  reporter  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  writes  Pitmanic 
shorthand.  Over  92%  of  the  reporters  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  are  Pitmanic  writers. 

91.49c  of  the  court  reporters  of  the  country  write 
Pitmanic  shorthand;  as  shown  in  the  1921  Ros- 
ter of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Nathan  Behrin,  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer,  won  the 
World's  Championship  contest  three  times  in 
succession,  and  in  1913  made  a  record  in  these 
contests  of  98.3%,  which  has  never  been  equaled. 
Mr.  Behrin  in  1920  made  the  two  most  remark- 
able shorthand  records  ever  made.  He  wrote  for 
five  minutes  at  240  words  a  minute  with  only 
one  error,  and  for  five  minutes  at  280  words  a 
minute  with  only  three  errors.  On  February  2, 
1911,  in  the  examination  for  Official  Court  Sten- 
ographer held  in  New  York,  Mr.  Behrin  wrote 
200  words  a  minute  on  straight  matter  for  Five 
Minutes  with  absolute  accuracy.  The  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  certified  to  this  in  its  re- 
port of  the  examination.  At  a  contest  given  in 
December,  1919,  by  the  New  York  State  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association,  Nathan  Behrin 
wrote  for  two  minutes  at  324  words  a  minute 
with  only  two  minor  errors.  Both  lipht-linc  and 
Pitmanic  systems  were  represented,  but  only 
Mr.  Behrin  qualified.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
over  300  words  a  minute  have  been  written  and 
transcribed  publicly.  The  above  records  have 
never  been  approached. 

Fourteen  out  of  sixteen  International  Speed  Contests 
have  lieen  won  by  Pitman  writers.  No  Pitman 
writer  was  ever  trained  for  these  contests. 

93%  of  the  New  York  City  days  and  evening  high 
schools  teach  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  short- 
hand. This  system  is  taught  in  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  public,  private  and  parochial 
schools  in  New  York  City. 


WORLD'S   SHORTHAND   CHAMPIONSHIP 
CONTESTS 

The  remarkable  figures  tabulated  below,  which  are  open 
to  the  fullest  investigation  and  cannot  be  refuted,  demonstrate 
conclusively,  and  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  superiority 
of   the  world-famous  system  invented  by   Isaac   Pitman 

The  Miner  Championship  Gold  Medal 

(For  writers  of  10  years'  experience  and  under) 
Year  Place  Winner 

1906  Baltimore  Sdiney    H.   Godfrey 

There  were  three  other  competitors,  two 
Pitmanic  and  the  other  Gregp.  Mr.  Godfrey  tr.n 
words  a  minute  test,  and  made  8  material  error: 
of  accuracy  being  98.1.     The  Gregg  competitor 


ger,  who 
material 


System 
Isaac  Pitman 
f  whom  were 
-cribed  the  168 
his  percentage 
r.  Emil  Tret7. 
ed  last.  m.-iking  55 


190"  Boston  Sydney   H.   Godfrey  Isaac  Pitman 

Mr.  Godfrey  again  won  with  his  transcript  of  the  165  test, 
his  percentage  of  accuracy  being  96.25. 

1908  Philadelphia  C.    H.    Marshall  Pitmanic 
Mr.   Marshall,  the  winner,  transcribed  the  260  test  with   18 

material  errors  and  36  immaterial  errors,  his  net  speed  being 
242.  Mr.  Godfrey,  who  came  second,  transcribed  the  220  test 
with  16  material  and  12  immaterial  errors,  his  net  speed  being 
thus  238  words  a  minute.  The  transcription  of  the  180  test 
also  handed  in  by  Mr.  Godfrey  had  859  out  of  the  900  words 
dictated   alisolutely   correct. 

1909  Providence 

There  were  nine  competitors,  including  Mr.  F.  H.  Gurtler, 
a  well-known  Gregg  champion,  but  all  failed  to  qualify,  and  the 
medal    was   not   awarded. 


1910  Washington 

Mr.  Gurtler  won  by  tran; 
registering   a   net   speed   of    1] 


F.    n.    Gurtler 
icribing  the  180  test 


Godfrey's 
Godfrey  i 
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exactly  the  same  speed 
5  errors  only,  Mr.  Gui 


Gregg 
■ith  38  errors. 
Compare    Mr. 
contest    with 
the  Third   Contest. 


tier  made  38. 


The  Contests  for  the  Eagan  International 
Silver  Cup 

(For  the  High  Speed  Championship  of  the  World) 
Pcrc 


age  of 
accu- 
racy 


Year         Plate  Winner  System 

1907  Boston  Nellie  M.  Wood     Isaac  Pitman     96 

1908  Philadelphia     Nellie  M.  Wood     Isa.ic  Pitman     98.4  253 

1909  Providence       Nellie  M.  Wood     Isaac  Pitman     95.3  264 
By  winning  the  Eagan  Cup  three  years  in  succession.  Miss 

Wood  became  the  permanent  possessor  of  the  trophy. 

The  Contests  for  the   Eagan   International 
Silver  Cup 

(Open   competition    for    the    High    Speed    Chamoionship 


Pla< 


Study  the  system  that  leads  in  every  phase  of 
industrial,  commercial  and  professional  activity.  Ask 
for  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  the  system  by  means  of 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
have  reached   the  highest  salaried  positions. 

(Continued  on  piige  ..'s) 


1907  Bo 

1908  PhiLidclphi: 

1909  Providence 


Wii 


M.  Wood 
Nellie  M.  Wood 
Nellie  M.  Wood 
By  winning  the  Eagan  Cup  three  years  in  succession.   Miss 
Wood  became  the  permanent  possessor  of  the  trophy. 
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NUMBER  X 


HAVE  YOU? 

Have  you  renewed  your  subscription 
for  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR? 

GOOD. 

Here  are  some  of  the  good  things 
j-ou  will  find  in  the  magazine  next  year: 

Lessons  in  Business  Writing,  b.\- 
John  S.  Griffith,  Englewood  Business 
College,  Chicago.  The  outline  is  al- 
ready presented,  showing  an  unusually 
well  organized  course,  written  by  a 
penman  of  great  skill, 

.Students  who  have  brought  their 
writing  up  to  the  fair  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency will  be  glad  to  follow  this 
course  of  Mr.  Griffith's  and  become 
still  more  skillful  penmen.  Do  you 
know  where  else  you  could  get  a  course 
in  business  writing  for  a  dollar? 

Art  Penmanship,  by  Rene  Guillard. 
This  is  a  course  for  the  artist  who 
wishes  to  learn  to  write  cards,  address 
envelopes  or  write  letters  in  the  orna- 
mental style.  If  you  have  mastered 
business  writing  fairly  well  you  are 
ready  to  take  up  this  course. 

Roundhand  and  Lettering  will  be 
presented  also.  There  is  always  a  de- 
mand for  engrossers  who  are  skillful 
in  their  art.  Why  not  make  a  start  by 
following  these  lessons? 

Can  you  sell  your  services?  If  you 
can't  sell  them  to  advantage  some  one 
is  apt  to  buy  your  time  very  cheap. 
A  scries  of  articles  on  Salesmanship 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  most  for 
yourself. 

Do  you  really  believe  in  yourself? 
Do  you  have  any  idea  that  within  five 
or  ten  years  you  will  be  a  business 
e.xecutive  with  a  private  office  of  your 
own?  If  you  don't  believe  in  yourself, 
and  don't  expect  to  accomplish  big 
things,  you  can  hardly  expect  others 
to  believe  in  your.  Nor  are  you  likely 
to  accomplish  more  than  you  try  to 
accomplish. 

If  you  do  believe  in  yourself  you 
know  that  you  will  be  called  on  to 
dictate  business  letters.  Can  you  do  it? 
You  can  learn  to  do  it  by  following  the 
lessons   in   Dictating   Business   Letters 


to  begin  in  the  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR next  year. 

All   the  above  for   only  $1.00.     See 

your  teacher  and  renew  your  subscrip- 
tion before  you  leave  school  this  spring. 
The  magazine  will  be  sent  to  your 
home  address  if  vou  desire. 


Brains  improve  with  use. 

If  You  Can't  you  will  be  Canned. 

Keep    your    head    up    and    your    feet   down. 

There  is  more  fun  in  earning  than  in  spending. 

It  is  foolish  to  strike  when  the  furnace  is  cold. 


"A  Mess  of  Angleworms."  Thus  does 
Everett  True,  a  well  known  American, 
characterize  an  illegible  signature  on  a 
note  presented  to  him.  We  suspect  the 
writer  of  this  signature  had  been  paying 
more  attention  to  movement  than  to 
form. 


"I  tried"  may  be  a  boast,  a  confession,  or  an 


Blessed  are  the  pacemakers — for  they  shall  be 

promoted. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

When  you  change  your  address  no- 
tify us  promptly  so  that  the  magazine 
will  be  sent  you  without  fail.  Give  us 
both  the  old  and  the  new  address. 


Easy  Winners  are  Hard  Workers. 
Make  firm  friends  by  being  yourself  a  friend 
'orth   knowing. 


The  B.  E.  this  year  is  the  finest  ever. 
I  simply  devour  each  copy.  Splendid 
articles,  very  inspiring.  Gives  you  that 
"Want  to  shout  it  from  the  housetop" 
feeling.  ALMA   E.   DORST, 

Supr.  of  Writing,  Public  Schools. 

West  Park,  Ohio. 
3309  W.  94th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THANKS  FOR  GOOD  WORK 
DONE 

During  the  last  year  a  splendid  group 
of  fine  teachers  have  contributed  to  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  There  is 
room  here  merely  to  mention  some  of 
them. 

Rene  Guillard's  "Helpful  Writing 
Lessons"  have  helped  many  students 
to  learn  to  write  the  style  of  writing 
demanded  in  business. 

Mills'  Masterly  Lessons  have  shown 
subscribers  what  is  possible  in  accurate 
business  writing. 

G.  D.  Griset  has  contributed  plates  of 
unusually  skillful  script  with  interest- 
ing and  helpful  subject  matter. 

Charles  T.  Cragin's  "Little  Stories  of 
Business"  have  encouraged  thousands 
of  young  men  and  young  women  to 
face  the  unknown  future  with  determi- 
nation and  courage. 

E.  L.  Brown  and  P.  W.  Castello  have 
shown  what  is  possible  in  lettering  and 
designing. 

M.  A.  Albin  has  started  dozens  on 
the  road  to  Ornamental  Writing.  His 
lessons  were  practical  and  helpful,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  first  steps 
in  ornamental  writing. 

Dozens  of  other  penmen  and  authors 
have  contributed  one  or  more  articles 
apiece  which  have  helped  to  make  the 
magazine  of  interest  and  value  to  our 
readers.     To  all  of  them  much  thanks. 


Add  to  your  brains  virtue,  and  to  virtue 
knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  action. 

Whatsoever  thine  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
right. 


To    get    on    ahead   of    others   you    should    get 
along  with  others. 


NO  NUMBERS  FOR  JULY 
AND   AUGUST 

Following  the  custom  of  most  Edu- 
cational Magazines,  we  publish  no  num- 
bers for  July  and  August.  If  your 
subscription  began  with  the  September 
number  this  is  the  last  issue  you  will 
receive.  If  it  began  with  any  other 
issue  of  the  year  you  will  get  the  Sep- 
tember number  about  September  1st. 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 


Arthur  G.  Skeeles 
Horace  G.  Healey 
E.  W.  Bloser    -    -    - 


-----  Editor 
Contributing  Editor 
■     Business  Manafrer 


Published    monthly    (except    July    and    Aug:ust) 

By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 

612   N.   Park  St.,  Columbus.   Q. 

■  Copyright  1922,  by  The  Zaner-BIoser  Co. 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATES 

Students'    Edition    $1.00  a  year 

Professional   Edition  $1.50  a  year 

(To  Canada,  lOc  more;  foreign,  20c  more, 
to   pay   extra   postage. ) 

The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  than  the  Students*  Edition,  these  being 
devoted  to  articles  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teachers.  All  the 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  all  the  adver- 
tising are  in   both   editions. 


Change     of     address     should     be     requested 
promptly  __in    advance,    if    possible,    giving    the 


old  , 


veil  as  the 


addn 


Advertising  rates  furnished  upon  request. 
The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
priet  ors  and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month  for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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HELPFUL    WRITING    LESSONS 


By  RENE  GUILLARD 

5247  Jefferson  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Penman,  Banks  Business  College 


YOUR  PRACTICE  WORK  WILL  BE  CORRECTED  if  you  send  it  to  Mr.  Guillard  with  25c.    Send  only  your  best 
efforts — not  all  your  practice. 

TEACHERS  aending  apecimens  from  ten  or  more  atudenta  should  remit  lOc  for  each  specimen. 


INSTRUCTIONS    FOR   JUNE 

This   completes   the   lessons   in   busi-  sihie  to  all  who  are-  willing  to  make  use  It  is  only  by  doing  a  thing  over  and 

ness   penmanship    for   the   school    year  ot  part  ot   their  >i>are  tinu  over   again   that   that  thing   becomes  a 

1921-22.  Bind   together   your   spare   moments  part  of  one's  life.     This  applies  espec-1 

The     results     obtained     have     been  with  the  cord  of  some  definite  purpose  ially  to  the  art  of  writing.     The  more] 

highly   gratifying.  and  you  know  not  what  you  may  ac-  one  does  in  an  intelligent  manner  th 

The   goal   of  good   writing   is   acces-  complish.  more  skillful  one  becomes. 


,--i5C^-^.,'-E^:.,g-z:Z-^^,-<-'i-^X-22-c/  .-'7y^-eA--Z^  ^--i^TC^ZSi^^^-'^'Z-'jC?^^ 
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(C.jiitlmied  on  page   12 
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Miss    Hoffman,    the   writer    of    the   ab^ 
of  the  writing  has  been  lost  in  the  engra' 
for  that  matter,   and   see  if  you 
fine  script  have  occupied  a  page  of 
to  occupy  indefinitely. 

As  both  the  subject  matter  and  specimen  indicate.   Mr.   Gris 
handwriting,  and  does  not  over-emphasize  one  at  the  expense  of 


1  a  pupil  in  the  Evanston  Township  High  School.  Evan 
But  look  it  over.  Examine  that  word  "movement"  on  th 
I  it  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  writing  of  her  insti 
of  the  BUSINESS   EDUCATOR  for  quite  a  while  past, 


Illinois.  Some  of  the  good  efTects 
<t  to  the  last  line,  or  any  other  word 
r,  G.  D.  Griset,  specimens  of  whose 
vhich  space  we  trust  he  will  continue 

:e  in  stressing  the  essentials  of  good 


Are  You  Working  for  a  B.  E.  Penmanship  Certificate? 
Ask  Your  Teacher  About  It 


\ 
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This  splendid  movement  exercise  was  written  by  ELIZABETH  LEEG.  a  pupil  in  the  Portage,  Wisconsin,  High  School,  H,  C.  WARD. 
Director  of  Commercial  Department.  It  shows  unusual  command  of  the  pen.  Several  other  specimens  were  sent  us  showing  skill  in  designing 
as  well  as  in  movement  exercises.  The  signatures  written  on  the  sheets  sent  us  show  that  Miss  Leeg  is  able  to  write  as  well  as  to  make  ovals. 
We  expect  to  see   Miss   Leeg  develop  into  a  very  fine  penman. 


^-^^^ 
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The  specimens  shown  above  were  written  by  students  in  Englewood  Business  College.  Chicago,  111.,  John  S.  Griffith,  teacher  of  penman- 
ship. Mr.  Griffith  sent  us  several  specimens,  all  unusually  well  written.  We  have  selected  the  ones  shown  for  reproduction,  but  the  work  of  Ethel 
S.   Riedy.    Bertha  Zarumba.   D.   Anderson,    Helen   C.   Olson,   Jennie   Gustafson  and  Lenore  Thullen  is  wonderfully  fine. 

Mr.  Griffith  is  giving  freely  of  his  skill  and  enthusiasm,  which  secured  such  splendid  results  in  his  own  classes,  in  the  series  of  lessons  which 
will   begin   in    Septcmb-r. 


*^^^Bi^4^t^44/^Wur/r/iT'       ^ 


Mills'  Masterly  Lessons  in  Business  Writing 


There  are  several  hundred  penmen 
in  the  United  States  who  can  occasion- 
allly  turn  out  a  single  wonderfully  ac- 
curate letter.  There  are  several  score 
who  can  write  an  alphabet  or  a  sen- 
tence in  a  high  class  manner.  But  the 
penmen  who  can  write  a  paragraph  or 
a  page  at  a  uniformly  high  standard  of 
excellence    mav    be    counted    on    your 


fingers. 

Here  are  several  specimens  of  fine 
art  exemplified  in  a  plain  business  style 
of  writing.  It  is  wonderfully  accurate, 
both  as  to  formation  of  letters  and  as 
to  spacing.  Every  detail  is  carefully 
planned  and  executed  in  a  graceful 
manner. 

There  are  thousands  of  students  and 


not  a  few  teachers  whose  writing  would 
be  very  greatly  improved  by  studying 
and  practicing  these  copies  for  a  hua 
dred  hours.  If  you.  ambitious  reader 
want  to  be  a  really  high  class  penman 
and  are  willing  to  give  the  subject  as 
much  as  one  hundred  hours  of  practice 
this  is  your  opportunity  to  put  yoursel 
in  the  front  rank. 
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LYN  KRAVFKRITH?  Wh  J  H  ,^'""  ''>'  "ISS  DOROTHY  DE  PENE.  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  Unes  by  MISS  EVE- 
LYN KRAYENBUHL,  both  students  of  the  well  known  penmanship  instructor  in  the  Pasadena.  California,  High  School,  A.  P. 
Wih-i^'     I  specimens  are  evidence   that   Mr.    Meub  knows  how  to  f^^i^g  a  v;-y  skillful  pen.     In  points  of  eas-,  freedom  and 

legibihty  the  work  grades  very  high.  We  hope  to  present  more  work  from  time  to  time  prepared  by  Mr.  Mcub's  students 
He  is  one  of  the  strong  teachers  and  warm  supporters  of  Zaner    Method  Writing  on  the   Pacific   Coast. 


being 


evidence   of    good    results    in    Zaner    Method    Writing    that    an 
nanawriting  in   the    Spokane,    Wash.,   schools. 

,     .The  above  specimen   was  written   by  AGNES   ODEGAARD.    who   is    but    12    years   old   and    in    th^ 
legibihty,   the  ease  and  freedom  with  which   ,t  was  written,   the  sieed   and  force   of   movement. 


d    by    FRANK    H.    ARNOLD,    Superv 
th    grade.      Not: 
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Teacher's  Professional  Edition 


(Supplement) 

Pages  17  to  24,  Inclusive 


THE  DANGER  IS  IN   STOPPING 

A  story  attributed  to  Mark  Twain 
goes  as  follows; 

The  humorist  was  riding  once  on  a 
local  train  which  traveled  slowly  when 
it  did  travel  and  made  a  great  many 
stops.  On  one  of  the  frequent  trips 
made  by  the  conductor  through  the 
train  he  was  stopped  by  Mark  Twain 
with  the  inquiry,  "Would  you  mind,  sir, 
if  I  made  a  suggestion?" 

"No,  anj'thing  sensible  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear,"  said  the  conductor. 

"Then  Sir,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
take  the  cowcatcher  from  off  the  front 
of  the  engine  and  put  in  on  the  rear 
end   of  the   last   coach." 

"What  do-you  mean  by  a  foolish  re- 
mark like  that?"  said  the  conductor. 

"Well,"  drawled  Mark  Twain,  "at 
the  rate  this  train  is  going  there  isn't 
the  slightest  danger  that  we  will  ever 
catch  up  with  a  cow,  but  I  have  been 
afraid  for  some  time  that  a  cow  might 
wander  in  the  back  door  and  bite  the 
passengers." 

This  story  comes  to  mind  whenever 
we  hear  a  Business  College  man  pre- 
dicting that  Public  Schools  will  soon 
be  doing  all  of  the  work  that  Business 
Colleges  have  been  doing,  and  that 
Business  Colleges,  therefore,  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  exist. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  no  more 
progress  in  commercial  education  is 
possible,  then  we  may  expect  that  Pub- 
lic Schools  will  finally  bring  their 
methods  up  to  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  proficiency,  and  there  may  then 
be  no  need  for  Business  Colleges. 

Until  that  time  comes  the  only  dan- 
ger to  Business  Colleges  from  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  is  like  the  train  in  the  above 
story,  from  the  rear.  It  is  only  when 
a  private  commercial  school  ceases  to 
make  progress  that  the  public  schools 
become  dangerous  competitors. 

The  place  of  Business  Colleges  in 
Commercial  Education  is  unique.  They 
began  as  pioneers,  they  prosper  only  if 
and  while  they  remain  in  the  lead,  and 
when  they  cease  to  improve  their  meth- 
ods they  are  likely  to  be  forced  out  of 
existence. 

The  Private  Commercial  School  that 
is  forging  ahead  is  in  about  as  much 
danger  of  having  its  work  paralleled 
by  the  Putjic  Schools  as  the  passengers 
in  a  train  are  of  being  bitten  bj'  a  stray 

\  COVf. 


When    unemployed    meets 
omes  the  drop  of  wage. 


nployed,    then 


An  attractive  circular  from  Whitewater 
State  Normal  School,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin,  advertises  their  summer 
school  for  commercial  teachers.  The 
work  offered  leads  to  a  state  certificate 
in  Wisconsin.  The  penmanship  class 
is   in   charge   of   Chas.   T.   Tice. 


THANKS 

Some  of  the  notable  series  that  have 
appeared  this  year  are  the  following: 

Carl  Marshall's  Mental  Meanderings. 
The  editor  has  an  occasion  to  write 
after  almost  every  contribution  of  Mr. 
Marshall's,  "This  seems  to  be  the  best 
we  have  ever  read  from  your  pen." 
Many  readers  also  remark  on  the  high 
literary   quality   of   these   contributions. 

H.  A.  Roush,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
has  given  us  a  splendid  series  on  Public 
School  Writing.  The  whole  series  is 
worthy  of  being  preserved  for  reference 
and  used  as  a  guide  in  outlining  the 
work. 

Harry  S.  Basford  has  laid  bare  many 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Busi- 
ness College  Advertising.  Forms  and 
paragraphs  used  in  successful  adver- 
tisements are  freely  given  to  our  read- 
ers subject  only  to  the  copyright  on  the 
magazine.  This  series  is  to  be  contin- 
ued. See  announcement  in  another 
column. 


MR.  GREGG  IN  ENGLAND 

The  New  York  newspapers  announce 
that  Mr.  John  R.  Gregg,  author  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  and  president  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  accompan- 
ied by  Mrs.  Gregg,  sailed  on  the 
Mauretania  April  25th  for  a  six  months' 
stay  in  Great  Britain,  where  he  will  be 
engaged  in  introducing  the  system  into 
thirty-three  of  the  most  important  pri- 
vate commercial  schools  of  the  King- 
dom that  have  recently  adopted  the 
system,  and  are  reorganizing  their  work 
for  the  coming  fall.  Mr.  Gregg  is  ac- 
companied by  some  of  his  associates, 
experts  in  commercial  education,  who 
will  assist  him  in  training  teachers  and 
in  reorganizing  the  schools  on  the  suc- 
cessful plans  followed  in  America.  With 
headquarters  in  London,  Mr.  Gregg 
expects  to  visit  and  lecture  in  every  im- 
portant city  in  the  Kingdom. 


A  booklet  called  "Silk"  has  just  been 
isued  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Paterson.  New  Jersey.  It  contains 
two  articles,  one  describing  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  in  Paterson,  the  silk 
manufacturing  center  of  America,  and 
the  other  giving  a  description  of  the 
basic  weaves  of  silk.  The  booklet  is 
illustrated  with  interior  and  exterior 
views  of  silk  mills,  cuts  of  silk  machin- 
ery, and  cuts  showing  the  fundamental 
cloth  designs. 

While  the  booklet  has  been  published 
for  the  use  of  the  Civics  Class  of  the 
Paterson  High  School,  a  limited  num- 
ber has  been  printed  for  general  distri- 
bution, and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  be  glad  to  send  the  booklet  to  any 
one  for  the  cost  of  mailing  and  hand- 
ling, 10  cents.  This  amount  may  be 
sent  in  postage. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Professional  Edition  of  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  for  ne.xt 
year  will  contain  in  each  issue  eight  or 
inore  extra  pages  devoted  to  articles  of 
interest  to  commercial  teachers.  The 
following  series  of  articles  are  arranged 
for  when  this  is  written: 

Advertising      a      Business      College, 

which  was  begun  in  January,  1922,  will 

be  continued  through  several  more   is- 

,  sues.       See    the    paragraph    about    this 

series  in  another  column. 

Marshall's  Mental  Meanderings  will 
be  continued.  Mr.  Marshall  is  also 
preparing  a  series  of  articles  on  En- 
glish, which  we  hope  to  publish  next 
year. 

The  Department  of  Public  School 
Writing  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
supervisors  of  penmanship.  The  articles 
this  year  will  be  written  by  Frank  H. 
Arnold,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Besides  these  series,  other  series  are 
planned  on  the  subjects  of  Salesman- 
ship, History  of  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Law  and  Office  Methods.  These 
series  are  already  in  preparation  and 
some  of  them  at  least  w-ill  appear  next 
year. 

The  Business  Educator  will  continue 
to  publish  News  Notes,  reports  of  con- 
ventions, announcements  of  meetings 
and  other  items  which  each  commercial 
teacher  will  want  to  read. 


Smile,  and  your  friends  will  be  smiling, 
Weep  and  they'll  pass  you  by. 

Succeed   and   give,   and   they'll   let  you 
live. 
But  fail  and  they'll  let  you  die. 


CONTRIBUTORS   TO   THIS 

VOLUME 

(Professional  Edition) 

The  list  of  contributors  to  the  Pro- 
fessional Edition  printed  below  is  one 
of  which  we  are  proud.  Here  are  many 
of  the  leaders  in  commercial  education 
today,  and  in  their  contributions  you 
read  their  best  thoughts  on  their 
specialities. 

Carl  Marshall.  I.    Newton    Braith- 

H.  A.  Roush.  waite. 

G.   G.   Hilh  Char:es    F.    Ritten- 

Paul  S.  Lomax.  house. 

Gilbert  J.  Raynor.  Frederick  H.  Gurt- 

A.  F.  Gates.  ler. 

M.  J.   Ryan.  R.   C.   Smith. 

E.  W.  Barnhart.  Elmer  G.   Miller. 

J    L.  Zerbe.  C.  A.  Barnett. 

Olive  Ely  Hart.  J.  S    Oxford. 

Nathan   Isaacs.  O.   G.   Martz. 

J.    E.   Fuller.  Hazel  E.   Smeed. 

T.  Morris  Martin.  F.   H.  Kendall. 

H.  H.  Webb.  Clyde  H.  Marshall. 

J.  Anton  DeHaas.  Harry  S.  Basford. 

J.   I.   Kinman.  Geo.  E    Bennett. 

W.    C.   Wallace.  Elbridge  W.  Stein. 

J.  F.  Sherwood.  Robert  A.  Grant. 

Paul  A.  Carlson.  R.  W.   Carr. 

Helen  W.  Evans.  John  Robert  Gregg. 

C.  E.  Birch  S.  R.  Hoover 

E.  G.  Wiese  J.  E.  Coover 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 
South  Pasadena,  California 


By  Way  of  Admonishment 

The  lines  ot  this  particular  Meandcr- 
cr  are  to  run  close  to  where  you  live. 
It  is  written  in  the  in- 
terest of  those  untried 
ones  whose  cars  are 
purring  at  the  front 
gate,  all  ready  to 
swing  out  on  the  Big 
Trip  that  is  to  end, 
forty  or  fifty  years 
hence,  at  the  Final 
Archway  over  which 
are  graven  in  golden 
capitals,  the  magic  word,  SUCCESS. 
Despite  the  caption,  you  are  not  to 
be  bored  with  advice.  I  still  recall  the 
days  of  my  own  youth  when  I  was 
constantly  being  nauseated  with  the 
dope  labeled  "Good  Advice."  I  had  to 
take  it  from  pretty  much  every  sort  of 
a  grown-up  who  came  near  me, — my 
own  folks,  my  visiting  aunts,  uncles, 
grandparents,  and  the  rest,  also  at 
school,  at  church,  at  Sunday  School, 
and  even  at  Fourths  of  July  and  coun- 
try fairs.  It  was  "open  season"  for  me 
all  the  year,  and  everybody  seemed  to 
be  out  to  tell  me  what  I  ought  or  ought 
not  to  do  in  every  matter  of  life,  from 
my  table  manners  to  the  saving  of  my 
soul.  How  I  used  to  wish  that  all  the 
advice  factories  would  shut  down — or 
shut  up!  I  have  long  indulged  the 
possibly  Philistine  conviction  that  good 
advice  is  about  the  cheapest  as  well  as 
the  most  useless  product  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  People  who  have 
brains  do  not  need  it;  those  who  haven't 
can't  use  it;  so.  there  you  are. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  going  to  ladle 
out  advice,  but  something  widely  dif- 
ferent that  is  called  Truth.  This  is 
the  provender  that  nourishes  thought, 
and  thought  is  the  steam  in  a  man's 
boiler  that  enables  him  to  move  for 
himself  instead  of  being  pushed  or 
pulled  by  somebody  else.  The  fool  is 
the  chap  who  ignores  truth,  idly  drift- 
ing or  rushing  pellniell  ahead  regard- 
less of  consequences.  He  may  do  this 
ignorantly  or  willfully,  but  the  results 
are  the  same  in  either  case.  He  is  due 
for  a  smash. 

The  most  important  and  most  funda- 
mental truth  I  know  of,  is  the  fact  that 
every  human  soul  is  an  engineer  in 
charge  of  a  machine.  Back  in  his  cab 
in  some  hidden  convolution  of  the  brain 
the  little  Kgo  sits  in  charge,  with  bis 
hand  at  the  throttle.  His  machine  is  a 
double  one.  the  Body,  visible  and  pal- 
pable, and  subject  to  physical  laws; 
the  Mind,  invisible  and  immaterial,  and 
subject  to  spiritual  laws.  The  Creator 
has  put  the  little  Ego  in  complete 
charge.  He  can  conserve  these  ma- 
chines to  wise  uses,  or — he  can  smash 
them.  It  is  up  to  him.  Whether  we 
like  this  arrangement  or  not,  we  have 
to  put  up  with  it.  And  we  may  not 
avoid    the    responsibility    by    soothing 


ourselves  to  sleep  with  a  lazy  piety  of 
trusting  everything  to  the  Lord.  The 
Lord  declines  the  trust  and  does  not 
reward  it.  The  ascetic  who  through  a 
mistaken  and  perverted  piety  starves 
and  freezes  his  body  in  a  damp  and 
unwholesome  cell,  is  penalized  quite  as 
severely  as  the  roue  who  courts  vice 
among  the  red  lights. 

So  it  falls  out  that  the  first  and  in- 
dispensable thing  in  setting  out  upon 
the  roadway  of  a  successful  life  is  to 
know  these  machines  of  ours,  —  how 
they  work  and  how  they  must  be  cared 
for.  Fortunately,  this  course  in  engin- 
eering can  be  pursued  in  the  light  of 
much  dependable  wisdom.  Most  of  the 
facts  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  ways 
of  running  our  bodily  and  mental  ma- 
chinery are  well  known,  undisputed, 
and  easily  accessible.  You  can  buy  for 
a  round  dollar  any  one  of  a  dozen 
books  that  will  tell  you  all  about  the 
right  things  in  the  care  of  the  body. 
The  people  who  are  deadening  their 
nerve-centers  with  tobacco,  burning 
out  their  insidcs  with  booze,  or  keeping 
their  stomachs  distended  with  unneces- 
sary food,  are  bad  engineers.  They  are 
as  crazy  as  a  chauffeur  who  should  put 
acide  in  his  oil  reservoir,  flood  his  en- 
gine, or  pour  salt  water  in  his  radiator. 
It  simply  isn't  done  by  people  who 
know  and  care  what  they  are  about. 
Of  course  I  know  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  apologies  and  alibis  for  booze  and 
tobacco.  It  is  human  nature  for  people 
to  try  to  excuse  or  justify  the  various 
fool  things  they  do,  but  if  you  want  to 
know  the  facts,  study  hospital  statistics 
or  get  the  opinion  of  any  competent 
physician  who  is  not  afraid  to  tell 
the  truth.  If  you  want  to  get  the  real 
opinion  of  smokers  or  tipplers,  ask  any 
of  them  whether  he  would  advise  a 
young  man  to  acquire  these  habits. 
Every  decent  one  of  them  will  tell  you 
"No."     That   ought   to  settle   it. 

Then,  there  is  as  much  to  be  learned 
by  your  own  actual  experience  with 
your  own  body  and  mind  as  there  is 
from  the  books.  If  you  watch  closely 
you  will  pretty  soon  learn  for  yourself 
the  things  that  are  bad  for  you,  just 
as  a  good  locomotive  engineer  or  an 
electrician  may  learn  much  from  his 
own  experience. 

Of  course,  the  great  quality  back  of 
good  hmnan  engineering  is  the  will. 
If  you  have  not  acquired  the  power  to 
be  boss  of  yourself,  you  won't  get  verv 
far  in  anything.  Don't  let  anybody  fool 
you  by  telling  you  that  knowledge  is 
power.  It  isn't.  It  is  no  more  power 
than  a  ton  of  coal  is  power  when  it  is 
lying  in  the  mine.  Knowledge  is  power 
only  when  it  is  put  to  work.  You 
might  have  all  the  knowledge  there  is 
about  the  bodv  and  the  mind,  without 
its  being  worth  a  whoop  to  you  unless 
you  have  the  sand  in  your  craw  to 
use  it.    Just  get  that.     I  "have  known  a 


number  of  fine  physicians  in  my  time 
who  shot  themselves  all  to  pieces  with 
booze,  tobacco  or  drugs.  They  had 
plenty  of  knowledge;  what  they  did 
not  have  was  will. 

I  read  a  unique  magazine  story  the 
other  day,  in  which  figured  a  wise  old 
fellow  who  held  to  this  axiom:  "Any 
body  can  get  anything  he  wants,  if  he 
wants  it  bad  enough."  It  comes  pretty 
near  to  being  true.  If  you  doubt  it, 
read  the  history  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Abraham  Lincoln.  Thomas  Edi- 
son, and  hosts  of  other  strong  men 
who  climbed  over  difficulty  to  success. 
But  this  axiom  is  not  for  weaklings. 
To  use  it.  you  must  begin  by  wanting 
to  be  strong,  and  then  organize  a  pri- 
vate gymnasium  for  both  mind  and 
body  and  work  in  it  till  you  are  strong. 

Xow-  what  I  have  set  down  here  is 
not  advice.  It  is  merely  sure  truth  and 
hard  sense  as  I  see  it.  Whether  these 
or  any  other  fundamental  truths  will 
be  of  use  to  you  will  depend  on  how 
much  grey  matter  you  have  in  your 
bean.  And  that  is  a  thing  for  you  to 
decide,   isn't  it? 


A  Stern  and  Once  upon  a  time  Bro. 
Rock-Bound  Gaylord  took  me  for  a 
Coast  joy-ride     from     Beverly 

up     the     Massachusetts: 
coast  to   Cape  Ann,  some  miles  above 
Gloucester.      On   our    way,    we   passed 
"Norman's    Woe,"    the    scene    of    the 
wreck  of  the  good  ship   Hesperus,  im- 
mortalized    in     Longfellow's     thrilling 
verse.      It   was   not   a   very    impressive 
shore,   with   its   stretches   of   sand    and 
gravely    beach,    interrupted,    here    and 
there,  by  rocks  not   much   higher  than 
a  wood-shed,  and  little  dinky  wavelets, 
(it     would     be     absurd     to     call     thenJ 
"breakers")    rippling   in    from   a   placid} 
blue  sea,  that  a  child  might  have  waded) 
in.     Perhaps  a  winter  storm  might  havi  ' 
put  tragic  grandeur  into  the  scene,  bu 
it    has   never    been    fiiy    fortune   to   se 
anything    spectacular    along    any    par 
of  the  Atlantic  shore  I  have  visited,  no 
even   Mrs.   Hcmens'  "Stern  and   Rock 
bound     Coast"     where     the     Pilgrimi 
landed. 

But  coming  back  the  other  day  fori 
my  summer  sojourn  along  the  Klamath, i 
I  had  a  "close-up"  of  some  thirty  miles 
of  coast-line  that  was  the  real  thing., 
in  the  matter  of  charging  breakers  andj 
lofty  cliffs.  Compared  w  ith  it.  the  tame; 
coast-line  of  the  Atlantic  might  be  the) 
shore  of  an  inland  lake.  t 

This  wonderful  sea-line  ride  in  a  bigj 
comfortable  Pierce-Arrow  stage  began^ 
at  luireka,  the  lumbering  and  dairying, 
metropolis  of  Korthern  California,  sit-, 
I'ated  on  the  shore  of  Humlioldt  Bay, 
the  only  enclosed  harbor  between  San 
Francisco  and  Portland.  Our  start  was' 
made  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  the' 
trip  ended  at  midday,  some  sixty  mileS; 
to  the  north.  First  came  a  twelve- 
mile  spin  over  a  fine  asphalt  roadway, 
that  winds  along  the  bay  shore  to. 
Areata,  a  smart  little  town  near  the 
north  shore.  Then,  another  twelve 
miles  through  a  rich  farming  country 
redeemed  from  the  forest,  and  mostly 
given  over  to  dairying.  The  coasti 
region  of  Humboldt  County,  with  itj} 
(Continued  on  page  22)  * 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 


inspection.  The  ends  sought  in  meas- 
uring handwriting  are  not  only  to  de- 
termine Standards  and  Promotions, 
but  to  acquaint  the  pupil,  as  well  as  the 
teacher,  with  his  strong  and  weak 
points,  and  thereby  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion and  guide  to  future  efforts. 


OUTLINES    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND 

SUPERVISORS 

By    H.   A.    Roush,   Wilmington,    Del., 
High  School 

ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD 
WRITING 

(Continued) 

Slant:  Extremes  in  slant,  as  in  all 
things,  should  be  avoided.  No  two 
pupils  will  naturally  slant  alike.  Writ- 
ing that  is  too  straight  is  unnatural  and 
interferes  with  freedom  of  movement; 
while  writing  that  slants  excessively  is 
difficult  to  read,  and  presents  a  poor 
appearance.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant features  of  slant,  for  good  appear- 
ance, is  that  it  must  be  regular  or  uni- 
form in  all  the  writing. 

Spacing:  Legibility  as  affected  by 
spacing  has  been  explained.  Good  ap- 
pearance in  writing  demands  that  the 
spacing  be  equal  and  neither  too  wide 
nor  too  narrow  between  the  parts  of 
the  letter;  between  the  letters  of  the 
words;  between  the  words  of  the  sen- 
tences, and  between  the  sentences  of 
the  paragraph. 

Margins:  The  right  and  left  margins 
should  be  equal.  Many  prefer  margins 
from  54  to  Yz  of  an  inch  wide  to  both 
sides  of  the  paper.  The  left  margin 
should  be  even,  while  the  right  margin 
should  be  kept  as  even  as  possible.  If 
words  are  divided  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
the  division  must  be  made  between 
syllables.  The  ruling  of  the  paper  will 
regulate  the  margins  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  page.  Paragraphs  should 
be  properly   indented. 

Neatness:  This  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  all  writing.  Pupils  can  be  neat 
even  though  they  may  be  poor  penmen. 
The  paper  should  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  blots  or  erasures. 

Gracefulness:  Graceful  writing  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  is  the  result 
of  curve  and  harmony  in  lines  and  let- 
ters produced  by  a  free  and  easy 
movement  at  a  correct  rate  of  speed. 
This  element  should  not  be  rated  again, 
since  it  is  included  in  the  ratings  of 
Movement   and   Speed. 

Quality  of  Line:  Lines  should  be 
smooth,  firm  and  graceful,  not  rough, 
weak  or  stiff.  They  should  also  be 
light  and  uniform  in  thickness,  not 
heavy  or  shaded.  Lines  that  are  ex- 
tremely light  will  cause  eye  strain  and 
are  to  be  condemned.  They  are  more 
frequently  caused  by  pale  ink  or  poor 
materials  than  by  a  touch  that  is  too 
light.  Quality  of  line,  like  graceful- 
ness, gives  writing  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance  and   is   the   direct  result  of   good 


materials,  the  muscular  movement  with 
a  light  touch  and  the  proper  spfed. 
Both  have  been  rated  under  Movement 
and  Speed  and  are  discussed  here  only 
because  they  are  visible  reults  of 
Movement  and  Speed,  and  the  danger 
of  rating  them  again  under  Form  and 
Arrangement  is  apparent.  Finger  w'rit- 
ing  may  be  -fairh'  rapid  and  legible,  but 
it  is  neither  easy  nor  enduring  (the 
fingers  soon  become  tired,  and 
cramped),  and  it  can  never  be  graceful 
or  possess  a  good  Duality  of  Line.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  Uiat  two  of  the  most 
beneficial  results  of  Movement  and 
Speed,  namely.  Ease  and  Endurance, 
are  almost  intangible,  and  consequently 
are  lost  in  the  rating  of  muscular  move- 
ment  writing. 

The  plan  outlined  below  may  be 
found  helpful  in  determining  the  rating 
of  a  class  in  writing: 


Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
offering  two  courses  in  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand  for  the  summer  term  of 
1922. 

For  beginners  or  those  who  wish  to 
review  the  principles  and  theory  of 
shorthand  a  sixty  hour  course  is  of- 
fered. 

Teachers  who  are  familiar  with  a 
Pitmanic  system  are  offered  a  course 
of  lessons  on  Methods  of  Teaching 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  by  Arthur  M. 
Sugarman,  of  Isaac   Pitman  and   Sons.  ' 


Beacom  Business  College,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  held  its  annual  Alumni 
Rally  at  Hotel  Du  Pont,  Wilmington, 
Thursday  evening,  April  20th.  The 
WMlmington  Morning  News  mentions 
this  rally  in  an  editorial,  and  speaks 
very  highly  of  the  enthusiasm  and  loy- 
alty shown  by  the  Beacom  graduates. 


Names  of 
Pupils 

Adams,  Henry 

CD 
Position 

95% 

(1) 

Movement 
90% 

(1) 
Speed 
Rhythr 

85% 

Brown,  Ada 

(1)  General 

Form  and  Average  oi 
Arrangement  Rating 

90%  90%. 


Position  95% 

Movement  90% 

Speed  or 

Rhythm  85% 

Form  and  Ar- 
rangement    90% 

4/360% 

90%  General  Average 
or  Rating 

In  school  systems  where  the  rating 
is  done  by  letters  or  other  marks  in- 
stead of  by  the  percentile  plan,  the 
equivalent  marks  can  easily  be  obtained 
from   the  pcrcents. 

The  three  main  objects  of  gradation 
are  Standardization,  Promotion, '  Help 
for  the   Pupil. 

Standardization:  LTniform  tests  and 
ratings  will  enable  the  teacher,  prin- 
cipal, supervisor  and  superintendent  to 
compare  individuals,  classes  and 
grades.  They  will  clearly  define  good 
and  poor  writing  and  will  make  pos- 
sible the  comparison  of  one  system  of 
writing  with  another.  Teachers  can 
measure  their  efforts  and  methods,  and 
can  in  turn,  be  measured  by  others. 
One  school,  or  city,  could  be  compared 
with  another. 

Promotion  and  Help  for  the  Pupil: 
Above  all.  inform  the  pupil  of  his  rat- 
ing in  each  of  the  Writing  Essentials, 
as  -well  as  of  his  Average  Rating.  To 
this  end,  write  the  pupils'  ratings  and 
general  averaes  on  their- specimens  and 
tabulate  these  according  to  the  plan 
shown  above.  The  entire  class 
should  now  be  averaged  in  all  the  Es- 
sentials, the  class  average  secured,  and 
the  specimens,  together  with  the  tabu- 
lating   sheet,    placed    on    the    wall    for 


Miss  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Secretary  of 
Rider  College,  and  well  known  to  every 
student  of  recent  years,  is  the  subject 
of  a  splendid  article  in  the  Trenton 
Evening  Times  of  April  26th.  This  is 
one  of  the  series  of  articles  under  the 
title  "Women  Who  Work." 

From  the  article  we  learn  that  Miss 
Ziegler  is  also  manager  of  Rider  Col- 
lege's employment  service,  purchaser 
of  supplies  for  school  and  office,  man- 
ager of  the  office,  and  lecturer  on  busi- 
ness ethics.  Visitors  at  the  meeting  of 
the  E.  C.  T.  A.  at  Trenton  probably 
noticed  that  Miss  Ziegler  helped  to 
make  their  stay  pleasant,  and  was  un- 
obtrusively active  wherever  she  could 
be  of  service. 


It  is  easy  to  expect  to  save  what  you  hope 
to  have,  but  you  can't  expect  to  have  what  you 
hope   to    save. 


DeWitt  Cox  is  now-  a  teacher  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  War- 
wood  High  School,  Martins  Ferry,  C, 
to  succeed   Mr.   E.  C.  Frankhauser. 

R.  H.  Rohmeyer,  this  year  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Kittanning,  Pa.,  High 
School,  is  to  be  the  new^  head  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  High  School  at 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Vera  Morrell,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has 
accepted  a  position  to  teach  in  the 
Adrian.  Mich.,  High  School  the  coming 
year. 

Miss  Luella  Chapman,  formerly  Super- 
visor of  Penmanship  of  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, will  have  charge  of  the  pen- 
manhip  work  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  next  .year. 


2J 
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Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  Meeting 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  13,  14,  15,  1922 


OFFICERS    1922-23 
President,  F.  B.  Moore,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
V.  Pres.,  Gertrude  Craig,  Boston,  Mass. 
Secretary,  F.  A.  Tibbetts,  Jersey  City, 

N.  J. 
Treasurer,  L.  B.  Matthias,  Bridgeport, 

Conn. 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
1923— H.   E.   Warner,   Washington,   D. 

C;  J.  E.  Gill,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
1924 — F.   A.   Tibbetts,  Jersey   City,   N. 

J.;  J.  H.  Seeley,  Scranton,  Pa. 
1925— S.  B.  Carkin,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 

C.  F.  Gaugh,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Meeting  place   1923,  Providence,  R.  I. 

These  Easterners  (very  many  of 
whom  arc  from  the  West)  do  things  on 
a  large  scale  and  with  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm. Teachers  and  schoolmen 
from  many  States  attend  these  meet- 
ings, the  foremost  Commercial  Educa- 
tors accept  places  on  the  program,  and 
the  local  committee  leaves  nothing  un- 
done to  provide  profitable  entertain- 
ment for  visitors. 

The  meeting  began  Thursday  after- 
noon. April  13,  with  the  usual  round  of 
speeches,  including  two  addresses  of 
welcome,  one  by  a  representative  of 
Trenton  and  the  other  by  John  Enright, 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  New 
Jersey.  E.  H.  Norman,  Baltimore,  Md., 
dubbed  his  reply  "The  Annual  Anaes- 
thetic," but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one 
went  to  sleep  while  he  was  on  the  floor. 
The  President's  address  was  a  scholarly 
presentation  of  the  cause  of  commer- 
cial education,  especially  as  it  con- 
cerned public  schools,  and  the  address 
of  Peter  K.  Emmons,  President  of  the 
Trenton  Rotary  Club,  was  a  brief 
course  in  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
history.  Mr.  Emmons  (really  Rev. 
Emmons)  is  a  fluent  speaker,  with  an 
excellent  command  of  choice  English. 

The  Editor  must  confess  to  have 
missed  many  of  the  papers  and  ad- 
dresses. There  was  too  much  going  on 
for  any  one  man  to  hear  it  all.  Friday 
morning  there  were  speakers  to  tell 
how  the  problems  of  Education  are 
being  met  by  the  Class  Room  Teacher, 
by  llir  State  Organization,  by  the  City 
Superintendent,  thrnut'h  Vocational 
Training  and  in  Continuation  Schools. 
Saturday  morning'  Dr.  Cheesman  A. 
Herrick  discusse<l  Commercial  Educa- 
tion and  the  New  Internationalism.  Mr. 
F.  G.  Nichols,  now  an  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  l-".(hualioii  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, discussed  the  Training  of  Com- 
mercial Teachers  and  Mr.  Robert  Grim- 
shaw,  N\u  York  City.  dis(u>M(l  Econ- 
omic Preparedness.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  topies  discussed  were  very  closely 
related  to  the  work  of  both  public  and 
private  schools,  also  that  they  are 
prophecies  for  the  future  rather  than 
postmortems  on  the  past. 


Rider  College  Luncheon 

The  noon  luncheon  on  Friday  was 
served  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  beau- 
tiful new  building  of  Rider  College  and 
was  complimentary  to  the  members  of 
the  Association  from  Messrs.  F.  B. 
Moore  and  J.  E.  Gill.  Many  were  the 
expressions  of  thanks  to  these  splendid 
men  for  their  hospitality,  and  they  re- 
ceived as  well  the  congratulations  of 
everyone  for  their  success  in  building 
up   such  a  splendid  school. 

Penman's  Paradise 

The  afternoon  Round  Tables  were 
splendidly  accommodated  in  the  rooms 
of  Rider  College.  Penmen's  Paradise, 
under  the  care  of  C.  C.  Lister,  found 
gathered  together  in  the  large  book- 
keeping room  on  the  first  floor  about 
50  penmanship  angels  (at  least  we 
judged  they  were  all  angels  since  this 
was  Paradise).  The  proram  as  adver- 
tised was  given  in  full. 

W.  D.  Sears,  Drake  College,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  asked  for  small  writing  and 
a  style  of  movement  which  can  be  ap- 
plied in  imfavorable  as  well  as  favorable 
situations. 

The  Editor  spoke  briefly  on  the  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  practice  on  the- 
direct  oval,  pointing  out  that  this  prac- 
tice may  be  used  in  learning  to  make 
small  letters  as  well  as  in  learning  to 
make  capitals. 

-  Miss  Alice  E.  Benbow,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  read  a  splen- 
did paper  on  "Some  Problems  of  the 
Penmanship  Teacher."  We  hope  to 
present  this  paper  in  full  a  little  later. 

Rene  Guillard,  Banks  Business  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.  Pa.,  spoke  on  the 
subject  "Control  in  Penmanship,"  and 
insisted  that  students  should  learn  to 
make  accurate  letters,  as  well  as  free 
movements.  His  paper  also  is  worthy 
of  being  printed  at  length. 

The  last  feature  on  the  program  was 
something  new  in  Penmanship  Round 
Tables.  H.  A.  Roush,  Teacher  of  Pen- 
manship in  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  High 
School,  with  Mrs.  Roush  at  the  piano, 
presented  some  "Penmanship  Stunts." 
Mr.  Roush  is  not  a  novice  at  this  work, 
for  he  presented  this  act  in  vaudeville 
for  about  two  years.  The  various  fea- 
tures were  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  Especially  striking  was  the 
writing  of  names  of  cities  so  that  one 
was  written  forward  and  right  side  up 
and  the  other  backward  and  upside 
down,  and  writing  two  lines  at  once, 
one  with  the  right  hand  and  the  other 
with  the  left. 

Entertainments 

The  entertaimnent  provided  by  the 
local  committee  was  up  to  the  usual 
high  standard  of  the  Easters  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Association.  Thursday 
night  a  male  quartet  entertained  witli 
readings  and  song,  after  which  tin  b.ill 
room  was  cleared  for  dancing. 


Fridav  night  was  the  annual  banquet, 
with  two  noteworthy  after-dinner 
speeches.  Ex-Governor  Stokes  im- 
pressed very  forcibly  on  the  audience 
the  commercial  value  of  ideas,  showing 
that  wealth  consists  not  in  things  but 
in   thoughts. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Green,  Pennington 
Seminary,  announced  that  his  talk 
would  be  on  "clothes":  but  after  some 
witty  remarks  on  the  subject  of  dress 
in  general,  he  urged  all  the  teachers 
that  they  should  provide  for  their  stu- 
dents these  garments:  Robes  of  right- 
eousness, A  thinking  cap.  Ties  of 
friendship,  and  Shoes  of  happiness. 

Not  even  a  veibatim  report  of  these 
talks  or  of  the  remarks  of  the  Toast- 
master,  Harry  Stillman,  would  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  speeches  as  they 
were  made.  The  comment  heard  on 
every  side  was  that  better  entertain- 
ment has  never  been  furnished  at  any 
of  the  banquets  of  this  association. 

The  Dinner  Conference  held  Thurs- 
day night  to  consider  the  topic  "College 
Entrance  Credits  in  Commercial  Sub 
jects,"  was  the  occasion  for  some  ex- 
cellent talks.  The  discussion  was  of  no 
particular  value  because  it  revolved 
around  the  question  of  credits  and  de- 
grees, which  are  merely  incidents  in 
education,  instead  of  aroimd  the  child 
and  his  best  interests,  which  must  al 
ways  be  the  center  of  any  worth-while 
discussion  of  educational'  topics. 


"RIDER  COLLEGE  WILL  NOW 
CONFER  DEGREES" 

Under  this  heading  the  Trenton 
papers  of  May  5  announced  that  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education 
has  granted  to  Rider  College  the  righl 
to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  ol 
Accomits  and  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  on  graduates  of  their  school 
subject,  of  course,  to  certain  require- 
ments on  entering. 

This  recognition  will  doubtless  bi 
followed  by  similar  authority  granted 
to  other  schools  doing  high  class  work, 
and  is  a  distinct  forward  step  in  com- 
mercial education.  Considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  courses  offered 
at  Harvard  under  the  direction  of  F.  G 
Nichols,  this  augers  better  recognitioo 
for  commercial  training. 


L.  L.  Kerney,  Principal  of  the  Port 
Huron  Business  College,  reports  tha^ 
the  next  day  after  the  school  had 
burned  he  had  secured  the  third  floor 
of  the  Bush  block  and  had  ordered 
furniture  and  typewriters,  and  within 
two  weeks  the  school  was  in  operation. 
They  have  rooms  in  one  of  the  most 
prominent  buildings  in  the  city  will 
elevator  service,  and  the  promise  ii 
good   for  a  big  school. 

Prof.  Oba  R.  Garrett,  of  Brantley 
Draughon  Business  College.  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  is  a  Radio  Fan.  as  well 
as  a  peimian.  From  a  recent  letter  we 
learned  that  he  is  President  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Radio  Club  and  that  they 
have  an  Instruction  Station  in  Wireless 
Telegraphy  at  the  College  in  conncC' 
lion  with  Telegraph  Department.  The 
call   is  SYS. 
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Advertising  a  Business  College 


By  HARRY  S.  BASFORD, 


No.  6.     Prestige  from  Advertising 

Wliile  the  primary  object  of  school 
advertising  is  and  probably  always  will 
be  to  sell  scholarships  to  new  students, 
yet  there  is  a  real  and  important  result 
from  advertising  in  the  way  of  building 
up  reputation  or  prestige  for  the  school. 

Whenever  you  put  out  a  piece  of 
publicity  in  any  form,  it  creates  some 
sort  of  an  impression  if  it  attracts  any 
attention  at  all.  Even  though  you  may 
not  receive  a  single  enrollment  or  defi- 
nite inquiry  from  certain  advertising, 
nevertheless,  this  ad  is  filling  some  part 
in  making  the  reputation  of  your 
school.  In  other  words,  it  is  building 
prestige  for  you. 

And  this  operation  of  acquiring  repu- 
tation or  prestige  is  constantly  going 
on;  your  advertising  playing  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  impression  that  your 
school  makes  on  the  mind  of  the  public 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  regarded  in 
your  locality.  Many  other  things  be- 
sides advertising  will  also  help  in 
building  a  reputation.  Some  of  these 
are  the  appearance  and  standing  of  the 
faculty  and  officers  of  the  school;  an- 
other is  the  school  policy  and  its  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  students;  still 
another  is  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween the  school  and  local  business 
houses,  banks,  etc. 

As  this  series  of  articles  is  devoted 
to  advertising,  only,  I  wish  to  show 
how  the  advertising  of  a  school  may  be 
used  to  build  up  the  reputation  and 
prestige  of  a  school  and  to  make  it 
clear  to  school  managers  that  this  re- 
sult of  good  advertising  is  an  added 
benefit  for  which  nothing  extra  is  paid. 
It  therefore  becomes  important  to  get 
as  much  prestige  as  possible  from  the 
advertising  done  \>y  the  school,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
this  may  be  accomplished. 

Truthfulness  and  an  air  of  sincerity 
rather  than  exaggeration  and  bombas- 
tic or  extravagant  statements  are  ex- 
tremely important  in  creating  the  right 
sort  of  impression  upon  the  public. 
People  who  read  advertising  are  very 
keen  to  note  any  improbable  statements 
in  what  they  read,  to  discount  such 
remarks  down  to  what  they  consider 
the  proper  level,  and  the  advertiser 
suffers  accordingly.  It  therefore  be- 
hooves every  school  to  keep  all  state- 
ments made  in  advertising  copy  within 
reasonable  limits.  Even  if  some  appar- 
ently exaggerated  statement  is  true,  it 
may  be  well  to  tone  it  down  somewhat 
unless  positive  proof  of  its  truthfulness 
is  offered. 

There  is  a  delicate  and  diplomatic 
way  of  handling  a  subject  which  creates 
favorable  prestige  in  any  piece  of  ad- 
vertising, and  it  is  quite  a  study  to 
learn  just  what  course  should  be 
steered  to  secure  the  maximum  benefit 
by    avoiding    all    those    things    which 


might  react  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  object  of  the  publicity. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  things  are 
in  themselves  favorably  regarded  by 
the  public,  and  of  course  it  is  easier  to 
get  the  reader  of  advertising  to  react 
along  these  lines.  For  example,  age, 
stability  and  experience  are  attributes 
of  a  school  and  its  teachers  which  ap- 
peal favcwably  to  every  one.  If  a  school 
has  been  established  a  great  many 
years  it  is  therefore  proper  to  make 
some  mention  of  this  fact  on  the  letter- 
head or  in  advertising  matter  that  is 
printed.  The  standing  of  a  school  in 
its  own  community  is  an  important 
consideration  and  letters  of  recommen- 
dation or  reference  from  banks,  com- 
mercial associations  and  other  such 
sources  often  play  an  important  part 
in  a  successful  advertising  campaign. 

I  know  of  a  business  college  that  ad- 
vertised for  years  that  it  was  recom- 
mended by  every  bank  in  the  city 
where  the  school  is  located.  Later  this 
school  advertised  that  two  hundred 
banks  recommended  its  methods.  An- 
other school  uses  a  carefully  worded 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  its  ad- 
vertising with  very  good  effect. 

The  relations  of  a  school  with  its 
graduates  or  students  in  helping  them 
to  secure  positions  to  their  liking  is  a 
very  important  point  in  school  adver- 
tising, and  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  it  seems  to  be  the  accepted  be- 
lief that  purchasing  a  scholarship  in  a 
business  college  carries  with  it  a  guar- 
antee of  a  well-paid  office  position  after 
completing  the  course.  Many  schools 
foster  this  attitude  by  advertising  that 
they  guarantee  a  position  to  every  stu- 
dent. Other  schools  are  more  con- 
servative, and  their  advertising  states 
that  they  will  assist  students  in  secur- 
ing positions.  The  attitude  of  every 
school  on  this  point  must  be  decided 
individually,  but  most  important  of  all 
is  to  state  the  attitude  and  policy 
clearly  in  all  references  to  this  matter 
in  the  school  advertising.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake  to  mislead  students, 
either  directly  or  by  inference  on  this 
matter. 

The  students  and  alumni  of  a  school 
should  be  its  friends  and  boosters.     By 


direct  eifort  and  also  unconsciously 
they  may  give  great  benefit  to  the 
school  which  naturally  they  know  so 
much  about,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
more  pitiful  in  the  business  college 
world  than  a  school  filled  with  dis- 
gruntled students,  whose  graduates 
rarely  have  a  good  W'ord  to  say  about 
the  institution  where  they  secured  their 
business   training. 

The  standing  of  a  school  in  its  own 
community  and  its  relations  with  banks, 
business  houses  and  other  employers  of 
office  workers  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  ability  of  a  school  to  place  its 
students  in  good  positions.  If  a  busi- 
ness man  feels  that  he  can  depend  upon 
the  judgment  exercised  in  sending  him 
office  helpers  from  a  business  college, 
he  will  come  to  rely  more  and  more 
upon  this  source  of  supply,  and  if  he 
employs  many  people,  will  furnish  a 
very  desirable  outlet  for  graduates  on 
completing  their  courses.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  very  desirable,  and  it  can  be 
acquired  only  because  the  school  policy 
is  such  that  it  really  deserves  the  con- 
sideration and  co-operation  shown. 

The  principles  which  govern  the 
building  up  of  prestige  or  reputation 
apply  equally  to  both  large  and  small 
schools.  Of  course,  the  reputation  of 
a  large  school  will  naturally  be  more 
wide  spread  and  its  influence  greater 
than  the  smaller  school,  but  the  smaller 
institution  may  be  even  more  highly 
regarded  by  those  who  know  it  best. 

It  requires  high  ideals  and  a  stead- 
fast purpose  to  adhere  to  these  adeals 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  spirit  of  any 
educational  institution  if  it  is  to  grow  in 
size  and  advance  in  succesful  useful- 
ness, but  it  pays  to  maintain  high  prin- 
ciples and  to  see  that  the  policy  and 
purpose  of  a  school  is  correctly  referred 
to  in  its  publicity. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity and  importance  of  advertising 
to  parents  and  guardians  instead  of  di- 
recting all  school  publicity  to  the  pros- 
pective student,  who  in  many  cases  is 
a  young  boy  or  girl  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  advice  of  parent  or 
guardian  who  may  also  be  the  principal 
or  only  support  of  the  young  person. 

In  order  to  fill  what  I  considered  a 
gap  in  the  advertising  of  most  schools, 
I  therefore  prepared  a  folder  directed 
to  parents  or  guardians  and  entitled 
"When  Your  Boy  or  Girl  Leaves 
Home;  Then  is  the  Time  you  Want  to 
be  Sure  you  Have  Selected  the  Right 
School."  This  little  four-page  folder 
was  illustrated  on  the  front  page  with 
a  young  boy  about  to  board  a  train  to 
go   away   from   home   to   school.     The 


Reproduction  of  a  letterhead  design  in  which  the  origin  and  age  of  the  school  is 
featured  to  make  for  confidence  and  prestige  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 


r^Jf^u^n^d^d^iuat^      ^ 


balance   of   the    copy    of   the    (okler    is 
reproduced  below: 

It  is  a  critical  time  in  the  lives  of  young 
fieople  when  they  leave  home  for  the  first 
time  to  attend  school.  No  matter  what 
the  home  training  has  been,  the  character 
will  be  greatly  influenced  by  their  lives  in  a 
school  removed  from  the  home  town. 

Parents  and  guardians  usually  decide 
what  school  shall  be  entrusted  with  the 
reponsibility  of  training  the  youths  under 
their  care  and  the  problem  of  choosing  the 
right  school  is  one  of  great  importance.  In 
view  of  the  far  reaching  results  of  such  a 
momentous  question  as  choosing  a  school, 
we  have  prepared  this  folder  to  help  you 
decide   correctly. 

First  of  all  you  want  a  school  where 
you  know  your  sons  and  daughters  will  be 
surrounded  by  good  influences :  you  want 
them  to  gain  in  character  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge and  mental  training ;  you  want  them 
to  get  .practical  education  that  will  be  of 
real  value  to  them  in  the  years  to  come 
and  that   will   make  them   independent. 

A  business  school  like  this  fulfills  all 
these  requirements.  While  we  specialize 
in  business  training,  with  courses  covering 
all  kinds  of  office  work,  the  training  of 
the  school  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this 
work.  Students  are  also  taught  initiative 
and  are  trained  to  use  good  judgment,  while 
the  social   side  is  not   neglected. 

You  expect  a  school  to  accomplish  many 
things  that  you  cannot  do  yourself  for  those 
young  people  in  whom  you  are  interested. 
We  feel  this  responsibility  and  we  are  able 
and  ready  to  do  your  part  in  preparing 
young  people  to  take  their  places  in  the 
world  with  credit  to  themselves,  to  you,  and 
to  the  school. 

The  world  today  needs  earnest  workers 
instead  of  shirkers.  Education  is  the  logical 
cure  for  many  of  the  ills  of  the  day  and  the 
best  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  discontent 
may  be  found  in  educating  our  youth  to 
become  ambitious,  enthusiastic  workers  in 
those  fields  for  which  they  have  a  liking. 
The  field  of  business  offers  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities to  young  people  today  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  school  to  prepare  young 
people  to  fill  office  positions  upon  coniplet- 


mg  their  courses  and  without  wasting 
months  of  their  time  after  graduating  in 
"Getting  Experience,"  as  it  is  often  called. 
They  get  the  e-xperience  under  actual  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  in  business  offices  right 
here  in  the  school. 

We  are  always  willing  to  advise  prospec- 
tive students,  their  parents  and  guardians 
in  the  selection  of  courses  and  every  influ- 
ence of  the  school  is  directed  toward  helping 
the  students  to  complete  these  courses  as 
a^anged  for  them. 

The  commercial  courses  of  study  offered 
have  been  selected  with  great  care ;  we 
have  a  faculty  of  experienced  and  com- 
petent    teachers;     and     the     instruction     is 


ied    by 


How  a  trade  mark  design  is 
school  on  its  letterheads  and  oth 
Emblematic  designs  like  this  are  very  useful 
school  publicity  and  they  may  be  made  b' 
dignified   and  impressive. 


ough  and  practical  throuhout  every 
se.  That  important  element  known  as 
school  spirit  is  developed  and  the  student  is 
constantly  being  taught,  often  by  suggestive 
methods,  to  develop  high  principles  of  honor 
and  morality.  Just  the  right  amount  of  re- 
straint and  discipline  is  used  to  keep  the 
students  from  harmful  influence  while  keep- 
ing them  interested  and  enthusiastic. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
this  school  to  know  that  none  of  the  stu- 
dents can  remain  here  for  long  without 
profiting  greatly  in  acquiring  knowledge 
that  will  benefit  them  all  their  lives.  Those 
who  complete  their  courses  stand  high  in 
those  qualities  whcih  make  great  and  good 


It  is  outside  the  province  of  this  folder 
to  go  more  into  details  of  the  training  that 
this  school  offers  your  son  or  daughter.  It 
is  rather  an  introduction  to  a  few  of  those 
paramount  points  that  we  know  you  will 
recognize  and  appreciate. 

Vou  are  invited  to  visit  the  school  or 
write  for  any  information  desired  that  will 
iielp  you  to  decide  intelligently  and  wisely 
in  choosing  a  school.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
write  us  frankly  and  we  will  reply  promptly 
with  dependable  information  along  the  lines 
about  which  you  may  inquire. 

An  expensive  advertising  campaign 
may  bring  many  inquiries  and  new  stu- 
dents, but  no  school  can  be  perma- 
nently successful  unless  its  policies  bear 
out  every  claim  made  in  the  advertis- 
ing, and  unless  the  school  is  favorably 
regarded  by  both  students  and  the  out- 
side public,  who  have  relations  with  it. 


NEWS   NOTES 

Miss  Faye  P.  Devereux  is  to  be  a  new 

commercial  teacher  in  The  Gilbert 
School,  Winsted,  Conn.,  the  coming 
year. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Lombard,  this  year 
with  the  White  Plains,  N.  Y..  High 
School,  is  to  teach  in  l^assaic,  N.  J.,  at 
the  begiiiMiiig  of  the  new  school  year. 

Roy  H.  Paynter,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  School  of  tonimerce  of  Ohio  L?ni- 
versity,  Athens,  is  to  be  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Olean,  N.  Y., 
High  School. 

Miss  Mildred  Robinson,  a  graduate  of 
the  1922  class  of  the  Secretarial  School 
of  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
is  to  teach  next  year  in  Eastport,  Long 
Island. 

C.  A.  Balcomb,  of  W'ausau,  Wis.,  is  the 
new  Director  of  the  School  of  Secre- 
tarial Science  in  connection  with  Michi- 
gan Business  and  Normal  College. 


MARSHALL 

(Continued  fr6in  page  IS) 
moist  sea  air,  cool  summers,  and  ice- 
less  winters,  is  the  milk  and  butter 
Paradise  of  California.  At  the  mouth 
of  Little  River  we  came  out  upon  the 
coast  and  followed  it  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Redwood,  thirty  miles  to  the«north. 
Across  a  bend  of  the  shore-line  three 
miles  ahead  rose  the  bold  cliff  of  Trini- 
dad Head.  Behind  it,  there  is  an  open 
roadstead  of  deep  water,  where  ships 
may  anchor  when  there  are  no  south- 
west storm.  This  fair-weather  harbor 
has  the  convenience  of  a  short  wharf 
along  the  landward  side  of  the  cliff. 
A  flourishing  whaling  station  is  located 
at  Trinidad,  the  whales  being  of  the 
small  black  variety  that  are  common 
along  the  whole  California  coast.  They 
are  hunted  by  crews  in  gasoline 
launches,  slain  by  harpoon  guns,  and 
then  towed  into  the  harbor.  They 
yield    considerable    oil,    but    are    much 


less  profitable  than  the  larger  whales 
of  the  far  north. 

A  wide  and  substantial  macada- 
mized road  has  lately  been  completed 
along  this  fnie  stretch  of  coast,  and  a 
trip  over  it  is  a  constantly  varying 
scenic  treat.  Most  of  the  way,  the  road 
hugs  the  shore  closely,  now  winding 
down  into  cannons  nearly  to  sea-level, 
and  now  climbing  to  dizzy  points  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above.  Towering  black 
porphyritic  rocks  rise  sheer  from  the 
sea,  or  project  in  ragged  reefs  into  it. 
Upon  these,  the  tremendous  swells 
break  in  frothy  fury,  often  darting 
their  white  tongues  up  the  face  of  the 
cliffs  for  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  The 
comparative  absence  of  typhonic  storms 
along  the  American  coast,  gave  the 
Pacihc  its,  name,  but  near  the  shore, 
even  when  the  weather  is  of  the  mild- 
est, it  is  anything  but  "pacific."  The 
long  swells  average  double  the  height 
of  those  of  the  Atlantic,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  generated  by  fierce  tropi- 
cal storms  thousands  of  miles  away, 
also  because  the  strong  counter  trade 
winds  steadily  drive  the  billows  from 
regions  far  away  in  the  tropics.  Every- 
one has  noticed  how  the  height  of  the 
waves  on  a  pond  or  small  lake  in- 
creases with  the  distance  from  the 
windward  shore.  The  swells  of  the 
Pacific  often  come  in  series,  each  froin 
a  different  storm-center.  The  crests  of 
these  may  coincide  with  one  another, 
or  with  the  regular  swells,  and  in  this 
case,  there  is  a  swell  that  may  be 
double  the  height  of  the  ordinary  ones. 
When  one  of  these  big  fellows  strikes 
the  shoal  water,  it  will  rise  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  comb 
over  with  a  roar  like  a  miniature  Niag- 
ara. The  booming  roar  of  these  great 
rollers  may  be  heard  for  as  much  as 
ten  or  twelve  miles  away  if  the  wind 
is  right.  Some  ten  miles  to  the  north 
of  Trinidad  there  is  a  remarkable  group 
of  lagoons  or  brackish  water  lakes 
that  are  separated  from  the  sea  by 
narrow  strips  of  sand.  These  lagoons 
are  from  one  to  three  miles  long  and  a 
mile  or  two  wide.  The  stage-road 
passes  to  landward  of  them,  and  the 
view  as  one  bowls  along  the  hills  above 
these  blue  sheets  of  water  is  most  beau- 
tiful. I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  any- 
where else  in  America,  not  even  among 
the  lovely  lakes  of  Wisconsin  and  cen- 
tral New  York.  The  picturesque 
beauty  of  these  lakes  of  the  Northwest 
Coast  is  reinforced  by  their  background 
of  blue  ocean  and  the  great  rocks  ris- 
nig  to  seaward.  In  addition  to  their 
scenic  attractions,  they  swarm  with 
fish,  tnostly  steel-head  and  cut-throat 
trout,  while  in  the  winter  they  are 
covered  with  wild  ducks  of  many  kinds. 

I  have  seen  most  of  the  Atlantic 
shore-line  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and 
that  of  the  Pacific  from  Astoria  to  San 
Diego,  but  this  line  of  contact  between 
mountain  and  sea.  from  Trinidad  to 
the  Oregon  line,  is  far  and  away  the 
finest  of  all.  If  you  doubt  this,  all  I 
can  say  is,  "Come  and  see  it  for  vour- 
.self." 


Today  may  be  used  cither  for  yesterday's 
rork  and  today's  worrying,  or  for  today's  work 
nd  tomorrow's  planning.  It  is  better  to  plan 
^^an  to  worry. 
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National  Association  of 

Penmanship  Supervisors 

Benton  Harbor,  April  25,  26,  27,    1922 


Officers  for  1923-24 

President,  H.  C.  Walker,  Supervisor 
of  Penmanship,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

\'ice  President,  Miss  Sarah  K.  Munn, 
Rock  Island,  111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Elmer  G.  Mil- 
ler, Director  of  Penmanship,  Pitts- 
hurgh.  Pa. 

Executive  Committee,  Chairman,  F. 
P.  Duffy,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship, 
Duluth,  Minn.  Miss  Lena  Shaw,  Su- 
pervisor of  Penmanship,  Detroit,  Mich. 
C.  A.  Barnett,  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship, Cleveland,  Ohio.  Tow  Sawyier, 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

It  was  decided  that  the  meeting  of 
the  advisory  board,  consisting  of  the 
above  officers  and  executive  committee, 
should  be  held  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
April  25th  and  26th,  1923.  Supervisors 
who  wish  to  attend  will  be  welcome 
at  this  meeting. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April 
23,  24,  and  25,  1924.  The  slogan  for 
the  St.  Louis  meeting  suggested  by 
Mr.  Walker  was  OHASL,  which  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  "One  Hundred  At 
St.  Louis." 

Enthusiasin  was  rife  at  Benton  Har- 
bor, and  every  person  present  ex- 
pressed himself  as  having  received  help 
in  his  work. 

Positiveness  in  statements  was  con- 
spicuously lacking.  Not  a  single 
speaker  told  his  audience  that  he  knew 
exactly  how  penmanship  should  be 
taught,  and  that  all  they  needed  to  do 
to  secure  uniformly  ideal  results  was  to 
follow  the  instructions  he  would  give. 
Rather,   the   spirit   manifested   was   one 


H.  C.  WALKER 
President,    1923-1924 

of  inquiry,  and  while  every  speaker  told 
of  plans  he  was  trying  which  he  hoped 
would  lead  toward  the  goal  of  uni- 
formly good  writing,  at  the  same  time 
he  was  willing  and  anxious  to  learn 
from  the  experiments  and  experiences 
of  others. 

This  spirit  made  the  meeting  one  of 
great  hopefulness.  The  supervisors 
present  realized  and  admitted  that  we 
are  living  in  a  changing  world,  that 
new  proljlems  are  constantly  arising, 
and  that  the  solution  which  meets  the 
needs  of  today  may  not  be  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

If  anv  person  brought  a  hatchet  to 
grind,    he    buried    it    promptU'    in    the 


sands  of  Benton  Harbor.  Commercial- 
ism, arch  enemy  of  the  association,  was 
not  in  evidence  at  the  meeting. 

Benton  Harbor,  as  represented  by  its 
school  officials.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  citizens,  entertained  the  association 
royally.  Supt.  Jensen  and  W.  G. 
Wisely,  Principal  of  the  Junior  High 
School,  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
the  members  of  the  Association.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  club  room  of 
the  new  high  school  building,  one  of 
the  finest  we  have  ever  seen.  The  club 
room  was  provided  with  cushioned 
chairs,  and  all  facilities  for  the  meet- 
ings. Automobiles  were  provided  to 
take  the  members  to  and  from  the  hotel 
and  to  the  public  schools  in  the  after- 
noons. On  Wednesday  evening  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  provided  closed 
cars  for  a  thirty  mile  drive  through  the 
world-famous  fruit  belt  around  Benton 
Harbor. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
Tuesday  morning  by  Supt.  F.  A.  Jen- 
sen. In  a  few  cordial  words  he  ex- 
tended to  us  an  invitation  to  enjoy  the 
best  that  Benton  Harbor  had  to  offer. 
This  address  was  responded  to  grace- 
fully and  aptly  by  E.  G.  Miller,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  president's  address  was  a  brief 
outline  of  the  work  of  supervisors  of 
penmanship.  Miss  Breckenridge  was 
complimented  many  tiines  for  her 
splendid  work  in  keeping  the  Associa- 
tion alive  throu.gh  the  last  few  trying 
years  and  for  arranging  such  a  good 
meeting. 

The  editor  of  The  Business  Educa- 
tor, the  first  speaker  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, suggested  that  the  problem  of  good 
writing  in  the  public  schools  is  to  be 
solved  through  trained  teachers,  and 
insisted  that  the  training  of  teachers 
was  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  supervisor. 

On  Wednesday  morning  A.  M.  Car- 
mine, Longwood  Commerce  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  spoke  on 
"Penmanship   as  a   High   School   Job." 


The  Three  Busy  B's  Who  Kept  Things  **  Humming"  at  Benton  Harbor 


C.    A.    BARNETT, 
pervisor,   Cleveland,   Ohii 


LAURA    JANE    BRECKENRIDGE, 

Supervisor,    Cra\vfordsvi!le,    Ind. 

President,    1922 


J.   H.   BACHTENKIRCHER, 
Supervisor,    Lafayette,    Ind. 
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Mr.  Carmine  emphasized  the  fact  that 
good  penmanship  for  adults  must  be 
taught  in  the  high  school  rather  than 
in  the  grades.  Many  of  the  members 
spoke  very  highly  of  this  address,  and 
the  editor  was  sorry  that  he  was  un- 
avoidably kept  away  while  it  was  being 
delivered. 

"Rural  School  Supervision,"  by  J. 
H.  Bachtenkircher,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  was 
a  revelation  of  what  can  be  done  in 
rural  schools  by  a  competent  and  en- 
thusiastic supervisor.  Where  can  we 
find  a  thousand  supervisors  to  improve 
the  penmanship  throughout  our  rural 
schools?  The  opportunity  is  there,  but 
the  rciiuircments  is  not  only  penman- 
ship ability,  but  salesmanship. 

Tom  Sawyier,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  an 
expert  in  music  and  an  expert  in  pen- 
manship, told  entertainingly  of  how  he 
combined  music  and  penmanship  to  de- 
velop rhythm  and  fluency  in  handwrit- 
ing. Perhaps  many  of  his  hearers 
might  question  their  own  ability  to 
carry  the  correlation  of  music  and  pen- 
manship to  the  point  suggested  by  Mr. 
Sawyier.  but  all  of  them  received  many 
suggestions  for  enlivening  the  penman- 
ship  lesson. 

"Testing  Handwriting"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  talk  by  Lena  M.  Rovick, 
Muskegon,  Mich.  Miss  Rovick  pre- 
pares graphs  showing  the  standing  of  a 
given  grade  in  all  the  schools,  and  uses 
this  as  a  means  of  arousing  interest  in 
penmanship. 

"Optimism  versus  Pessimism  in 
Supervising  Handwriting"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  talk  by  Ella  M.  Hendrickson, 
Lakewood,  Ohio.  Miss  Hendrickson 
described  some  experiments  tried  to  se- 
cure better  correlation  between  pen- 
manship and  other  subjects.  She  quoted 
a  pupil  as  saying  "If  the  teachers  would 
keep  after  us,  we  would  write  with  the 
arm  all  the  time." 

H.  C.  Walker,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  said 
that  the  question,  "Whether  the  Scale 
is  Worth  While"  is  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  an  ideal  scale,  and  that  this 
should  cover  the  following  five  points: 

First:  It  should  reduce  the  variabil- 
ity of  judgment  to  a  minimum. 

Second:  It  should  reduce  the  labor 
of  grading  specimens  to  a  minimum. 

Third:  It  will  be  based  on  a  common 
acceptation  of  what  good  writing  is. 
Mr.  Walker  believes  that  the  ideal 
writing  to  be  secured  in  the  public 
schools  should  be  the  kind  of  writing 
that   is  popular  with   business  men. 

Fourth:  It  should  be  composed  of 
specimens  of  pupils'  writing.  The  forms 
of  the  letters  should  be  such  as  are 
written   by   pupils   in   the   schools. 

Fifth:  It  should  provide  a  scale  for 
all  grades,  and  a  scale  for  each  grade. 

The  things  the  ideal  scale  will  ac- 
complish include  the  following: 

First:  It  will  increase  the  interest 
of  the  principals  in  penmanship. 

.Second:  It  will  stimulate  interest 
among  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

Third:  It  will  lead  to  a  recognition 
of  individual   differences  in  writing. 

Fourth:  It  will  save  the  time  of  the 
siipervisor. 

Mr.  Walker  described  briefly  the 
method  followed  in  developing  a  scale 
for  the  St.   Louis  schools.     He  stated 


that  the  principals  in  the  schools  de- 
manded a  scale  scientifically  developed 
and  he  believed  such  a  scale  should  be 
used  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results 
in  penmanship,  through  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  supervisors,  principals,  teachers 
and  pupils. 

A  spirited  discussion  arose  regarding 
devices  for  securing  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  hand,  pen  and  arm.  Some 
supervisors  are  experimenting  with 
such  devices,  and  report  encouraging 
results.  The  idea  of  most  of  those 
persons  seem  to  be  well  expressed  in 
this  sentence:  "Devices  have  a  legiti- 
mate place  as  a  means  of  measuring  or 
testing  results;  but  you  cannot  hope  to 
teach  correct  position  by  forcing  the 
pupil  to  use  it." 

The  method  followed  in  the  Detroit 
schools  was  described  by  Miss  Lena 
Shaw,  supervisor  of  penmanship.  She 
pointed  out  that  some  specimens  were 
recently  discovered  which  had  been 
written  by  pupils  in  1876.  Thirty  of 
these  pupils  were  asked  to  submit  speci- 
mens of  their  present  writing,  and  it 
was  found  that  these  present  specimens 
graded  very  much  lower  than  the  speci- 
mens which  had  been  written  in  school. 
Several  of  these  person  mentioned  that 
they  would  not  want  their  children 
taught  as  they  were  taught  to  write. 

A  study  of  handwriting  in  various 
grades  showed  that  the  writing  im- 
proves from  the  first  to  the  eighth 
grade,  and  then  in  high  school  drops 
I)ack  to  the  level  of  the  sixth  grade. 
MIc  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  school 
wrote  no  better  than  the  third  grade 
pupils  wrote.  These  results  would  be 
about  the  same  in  other  school  systems. 

Miss  Shaw  then  described  the  method 
by  which  children  in  Detroit  schools 
are  helped  to  analyze  and  diagnose  their 
individual  diflficulties  and  the  penman- 
ship tasks  that  are  given  them  to  im- 
prove ther  handwriting.  "The  success 
of  the  teacher  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
percent  of  the  pupils  who  reach  the 
desired  results."  "The  task  of  the 
teacher  is  to  stimulate,  aid.  and  reward. 
The  part  of  the  pupil  is  to  make  the 
effort  and  appraise  his  work." 

In  one  of  .the  discussions  Mr.  P.  G. 
Greenwall  of  State  Normal  School. 
Kalamazoo,  asked  what  the  normal 
schools  should  teach  regarding  pen- 
manship. The  following  were  some  of 
the  replies  given:  First:  Letter  for- 
mations. Second:  How  to  write  well 
on  the  blackboard.  Third:  How  to 
keep  a  good  position  during  the  writing 
lesson.  I-Vnnth:  How  to  exp'rss  their 
personality  in  penmanship  writing. 

Mr.  Greenwall  complained  that  when 
the  normal  school  teacher  is  asked  to 
teach  boneheads,  they  prove  to  be 
stumbling  blocks. 

Visiting  Schools.  On  Tucstlay,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Thursday  afternoons,  the 
members  of  the  association  visited  the 
public  and  parochial  schools  at  Benton 
Harbor  and  St.  Joseph.  They  were 
taken  to  various  rooms  and  saw  the  les- 
sons taught  by  the  regular  teach-r. 
Many  words  of  praise  were  given  for 
the  work  done,  for  while  these  super- 
visors would,  no  doubt,  have  been  able 
to  point  out  mistakes  that  were  made  in 
any  one  of  the  rooms  visited,  they  ap- 


preciated the  difficulties  under  which 
all  teachers  work,  as  well  as  the  special 
difficulty  in  giving  a  lesson  under  the 
eyes  of  a  room  full  of  strangers,  and 
they  agreed  that  all  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  visited  were  doing  good  work 
and  getting  good  results.  If  they  saw 
any  mistakes  being  made,  they  merely 
resolved  to  avoid  similar  mistakes  in 
their  own  classrooms. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
Summer  School  for  Business  Teachers 

George  P.  Lord,  president  of  the 
Salem  Commercial  School,  has  been 
elected  Director  of  the  Summer  School 
and  will  personally  conduct  the  classes 
in  arithmetic  teaching  methods,  and  in 
school   management. 

Carl  A.  Cederberg,  B.  C.  S.,  super- 
visor of  advanced  accounting  courses 
at  Salem  Commercial  School,  will  hav 
charge  of'  the  accounting  and  book- 
keeping work.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
T.  H.  Fanning  and  N.  C.  Johnson  of 
the  Salem   Commercial   School  faculty 

Gregg  Shorthand  Teaching  Methods 
will  be  in  charge  of  Walt  H.  Mechler, 
Ph.  B.,  assistant  professor  of  Secretar 
ial  Science,  Boston  Lniversitv.  with 
H.  A.  Ling  and  H.  L.  McMath  of  th( 
Salem  Commercial  School  faculty  a! 
assistants. 

Penmanship  instruction  will  be  hand 
led  by  Miss  Kathryn  B.  Murphy. 

Typewriting  will  be  presented  by 
B.  A.  Dane  and  a  corps  of  assistants 
from  the  Salem  Commercial  School 
faculty. 

Afternoon  entertainment  has  been 
provided  as  follows: 

Monday  afternoon  —  Getting  settled 
at  boarding  places. 

Tuesday  afternoon — Trip  to  Hygrad* 
Lamp  Company,  manufacturers  of  in- 
candescent lamps. 

Wednes;lay  afternoon — Special  day 
at   famous  Salem   Museum. 

Thursday  afternoon — Trip  through 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

Fridav  afternoon  —  Esse.x  Iiistitutci 
Day. 

Saturday  afternoon — Shore  Dinner  at 
Salem  Willows. 

Sunday  afternoon— No  program. 

Monday  afternoon — Trip  to  Naum- 
keag  Mills. 

Tuesdav  afternoon  —  Sightseeing  in 
Oil   Salem. 

Wednesday  afternoon — Trip  to  Gen- 
iral   Electric. 

Thursday  afternoon — Revere  Beach 

Friday  afternoon  —  Salem  Chamber 
auto  trip  along  the  North  Shore  and 
around    Cape   Ann. 

Saturday  afternoon  —  Homeward 
bound. 

Boarding  places  will  be  provided 
either  at  the  student  boarding  houses 
of  Salem  Commercial  School  and  Salem 
Normal  School  or  at  several  first-class 
summer  hotels. 

Miss  Elsie  Allen,  Teacher  of  PenmaiiJ 
ship  in  Coalinga.  California,  sent  us 
number  of  specimens.  152  of  whici 
secured  Certificates.  Fifty-six  of  thil 
number  were  the  High  School  CertiftI 
cates.  This  is  another  California  cifj 
in  which  splendid  results  are  being  se 
cured  bv  the  use  of  the  Zaner  Method 
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Bookkeeping  Philosophy 
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be    development    of    the    principles    of    book- 
keeping  is  continued  from   the  article  published 
I  the   May   number. 

This  is  only  the  barest  outline  of  a  course 
such  as  would  be  given  to  students.  Many 
?  examples  should  be  worked  out,  and  more 
complete  explanations  given.  Probably  the  out- 
shown  here  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  a 
ith's  work. 


JOURNALIZING  AND  TRIAL 
BALANCE 

The  first  step  in  bookkeeping  is  to 
record  the  transactions  as  they  are 
made.  The  very  first  records  are 
usually  in  the  form  of  letters,  orders, 
checks  and  other  business  papers. 
These  papers  are  known  to  the  book- 
keeper as  "vouchers,"  and  from  them 
entries  are  made  in  the  books. 

While  the  entries  can  be  made  in  the 
form  suggested  in  the  April  number, 
merely  a  statement  of  what  was  done, 
it  is  more  convenient  to  record  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  accounts 
affected  by  each  transaction  and  the 
sides  of  the  accounts  to  which  the 
amounts  should  be  placed.  For  this 
purpose  the  Journal  (or  Journal  Day- 
book) has  been  evolved  and  is  in  com- 
mon use  by  bookkeepers. 

In  the  Journal  there  are  two  money 
columns  in  which  the  amounts  to  be 
entered  on  the  left  hand  side  or  right 
hand  side  of  the  ledger  are  written. 
On  the  same  lines  with  these  amounts 
the  names  of  the  accounts  are  written. 
This  is  usually  done  when  the  first  per- 
manent record  is  made  of  the  transac- 
tions. 

Since  the  names  of  the  accounts  and 
the  amounts  of  money  are  part  of  the 
record  very  little  more  writing  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  "Journal  entry"  than 
is  required  to  write  the  transactions  in 
the   form   given   in   the    April   number. 

(The  students  should  journalize  the 
trnasactions  given  in  the  May  nuinber 
and  then  post  them  to  the  ledger.  This 
will  be  a  duplication  of  the  work  he  has 
already  done  in  determining  the  ac- 
counts to  be  credited  and  debited,  and 
in  adding  the  amounts  to  the  ledger. 
There  are,  however,  enough  different 
elements  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
repeat  the  work.) 

Other  similar  lists  of  transactions 
should  have  been  analyzed  in  the  same 
way  in  connection  with  the  work  given 
in  the  April  and  May  issues,  and  these 
transactions  also  should  be  journalized 
and  posted. 

By  this  time  the  students  should  have 
learned  certain  specific  rules  for  debit- 
ing and  crediting  such  as  "Debit  Cash 
Account  when  cash  is  received," 
"Crediting  a  personal  account  when 
they  pay  us  cash  on  account,"  etc. 
From  these  various  transactions  the 
general  rule  for  debiting  and  crediting 
accounts  should  be  developed,  if  pos- 
sible, by  the  student.  Accept  provision- 
ally any  rule  that  is  given  and  find  out 


by  applying  it  to  the  transactions 
whether  or  not  it  holds  true.  Then 
word  it  properly,  if  the  pupils  are  un- 
able to  do  so,  and  have  them  memor- 
ize it. 

Posting  should  be  explained  to  stu- 
dents as  transferring  the  accounts  from 
the  journal  to  the  ledger.  Students  will 
be  already  familfar  with  the  reason  for 
placing  the  amount  to  the  debit  or 
credit  of  ledger  accounts.  They  should 
now  be  taught  the  order  in  which  the 
various  items  should  be  entered. 
Reference  figures  to  pages  in  the  ledger 
and  journal  should  be  included  also. 

From  the  ledger  accounts  as  posted 
from  the  journal,  to  the  trial  balance, 
is  a  natural  and  easy  step,  it  is  plam 
that  since  there  is  a  debit  and  credit 
for  each  transaction,  the  total  of  the 
first  column  in  the  journal  should  equal 
the  total  of  the  second  column  in  the 
journal.  If  now  each  item  in  the  first 
column  in  the  journal  is  posted  to  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  ledger  and  each 
item  in  the  right-hand  column  posted 
to  the  right-hand  side  in  the  ledger, 
the  total  of  the  debits  in  the  ledger 
should  be  equal  to  the  total  of  the 
credits.  Taking  the  balances  in  the 
ledger  instead  of  the  totals  is  merelly 
subtracting  the  same  amount  from  each 
side. 

In  this  lesson,  as  in  the  lessons  pre- 


ceding, students  should  be  asked  to 
work  several  simple  exercises,  journal- 
izing, posting,  and  taking  the  trial  bal- 
ance until  they  learn  the  steps  to  be 
taken  and  until  the  reasons  for  these 
steps  are  plainly  brought  out. 

Compound  journal  entries  may  be 
taught  as  soon  as  the  trial  balance  is 
understood.  They  are  best  explained 
by  making  first,  separate  entries  and 
then  combining  the  amounts  having  the 
same  name;  illustrations  are  given 
below. 


PREPARING    FOR    PROMOTION 

When  will  you  learn  to  dictate  let- 
ters? 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  you  who  read 
this  will  some  time  have  occasion  to 
dictate  letters.  Nearly  every  business 
man  finds  it  necessary  to  dictate.  Not 
only  is  there  a  saving  of  time,  but  as  a 
rule  his  letters  are  expressed  in  better 
English  than  would  be  the  case  if  he 
wrote   them   himself. 

It  is  not  hard  to  learn  to  dictate,  al- 
though it  does  require  a  little  practice. 
Opportunity  for  that  practice  will  be 
given  in  a  series  of  lessons  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR next  year.  In  connection  with 
the  exercises  in  each  issue  there  will  be 
an  article  on  letter  writing  written  by 
an  expert. 

Every  ambitious  young  man  and 
young  woman  who  has  enough  confi- 
dence in  himself  to  believe  that  he  will 
some  day  dictate  to  a  stenographer 
should  follow  this  course  of  lessons.  To 
many  of  you  they  will  be  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  a  subscription  for  ten 
years. 


EXAMPLES    OF    TWO    JOURNAL    ENTRIES    COMBINED    INTO    A 
COMPOUND   JOURNAL   ENTRY 

(Simple) 
John  Smith  $121.50 

Mdse.     54  T.  R.  M.  @  $2.25 $12150 

Sold  1  car  coal  B.  &  O.  147890. 
Cash.    Received  in  part  payment 50.00 

John  Smith  of  above 50.00 

(Compound) 

John  Smith,  on  account 71.50 

Cash,  part  pavment 50  00 

Mdse.    54T.  R.  M.  @$2.25 121.50 

Sold  1   car  coal  B.  &  O.  147890.     Received  cash,  $50.00; 
balance  on  account. 

(Simple) 
Mdse.     Bought  100  T.  Poca 715.00 

Jones  Coal  Co.  R.  M.  @  $7.15 715.00 

Jones  Coal  Co.    Gave  note  on  account 500.00 

Notes  Payable.    Dated  Feb.  1,  1922,  60  da 500.00 

Discount  @  6'r,  60  days 5. 00 

Jones  Coal  Co.  allowed  them 5.00 

(Compound) 

Mdse.     Bought  100  T.  Poca.  R.  M.  @  $7.15 715.00 

Discount  on  note.  6%,  60  days 5.00 

Jones  Coal  Co.,  balance  due 220.00 

Notes  Payable.    Dated  Feb.  1,  1922,  60  da 500,00 

Bought  100  T-  coal,  gave  note  @  60  days  in  part  payment. 

(It  will  be  seen  that  the  Compound  Entry  affects  accounts  exactly  as  the 
Simple  Entries  do^  but  the  Compound  Entries  take  less  space,  and  save  at  least 
one  posting.) 
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Little  Stories  of  Business 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAOIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


B 


A  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINEER 
The  Story  of  a  Supervisor 
PART  I 
The  sharp  whip-like  crack  of  a  rifle 
penetrated  the  night  air  of  the  little 
hamlet  of  Hardin,  high 
up  ill  the  hill  country 
of  the  Kentucky 
Mountains,  and  Jed 
L  a  \v  rencc.  practicing 
penmanship  at  a  rude 
table  in  the  rear  of  his 
father's  corner  grocery 
store,  jumped  up  and 
went  to  the  window- 
peering  out  into  the 
darkness,  penetrated  faintly  by  the 
light  of  the  waning  moon.  No  sound 
followed  and  Jed  went  back  to  his 
work.  A  tall.  lean,  but  graceful  moun- 
taineer of  twenty-one  was  Jed,  six  feet 
in  his  stockings,  with  keen,  grey  eyes 
under  bushy  brows,  hawk-like  nose, 
strong,  full  chin,  thin  lips,  and  lithe  and 
active  as  a  panther.  The  youth  had.  in 
some  way  or  other,  come  into  posses- 
sion of  an  old  Gaskell  Compendium,  a 
work  on  penmanship  that  set  the  boys 
of  this  country  to  spilling  ink  at  a  fur- 
ious rate  a  good  many  years  ago.  There 
was  plenty  of  leisure.  The  boy  had  a 
natural  artistic  taste  and  he  had  devel- 
oped no  mean  degree  of  skill  in  the 
handling  of  a  pen.  Indeed,  he  was  quite 
famous  among  the  hill  men  who  re- 
garded his  writing  as  something  mar- 
velous. 

I  suppose  Jed  would  have  grown  up 
,1  Kentucky  Mountaineer  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  crack  of  the  rifle  which 
sounded  like  the  snap  of  a  whip  lash 
on  the  still  night  air;  for  that  rifle  shot, 
indirectly,  sent  him  out  of  the  Kentucky 
Mountains  and  made  him  the  subject 
of  this  story  of  mine. 

That  rifle  shot  marked  a  new  out- 
break of  the  Tolliver-Carpcnter  feud 
which  had  been  <|uiescent  for  live  or 
si.N  years.  The  T-C  feud  started  some 
time  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
in  a  dispute  over  about  two  dollars 
worth  of  damage  done  by  a  Tolliver 
razor-back  hog  breaking  through  a 
Carpenter  brush  fence  and  getting  in  a 
corn-patch,  or  it  may  have  been  the 
other  way  around;  the  identity  of  the 
hog,  whether  of  the  Tolliver  or  Car- 
penter clan,  had  never  been  clearly 
established.  But  a  law  suit  was  the 
result,  the  i)laintifT  got  a  few  dollars 
damage,  and  naturally  was  waylaid  and 
shot  by  the  defendant.  Then  the  plain- 
tiflf's  son  got  even  by  plugging  a  mem- 
ber of  the  other  family,  and  so  it  went 
along  from  generation  to  generation 
until  the  little  mountain  graveyard  was 
dotted  with  tomb-stones  inscribed  to 
departed  Tollivers  and  Carpenters  who 
had  "gone  West"  in  the  intermittent 
seasons  of  the  feud. 

The  cause  of  the  rifle  shot  was  this : 
The  Tollivers  had  for  a  long  time  been 


doing  a  thriving  business  in  liquid 
moonshine  distilled  in  a  cave  under  a 
mountain  waterfall.  Somebody  disclosed 
the  secret  of  this  hidden  well  of  moon- 
shine to  the  revenue  officers  at  Frank- 
fort. The\'  came  up  there,  made  a 
raid,  smashed  some  quite  expensive 
copper  stills  and  retorts  and  spilled 
several  barrels  of  perfectly  good  extract 
of  joy  into  a  mountain  stream,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  tish,  who  went  on 
a  wild  spree  following  the  raid.  The 
Tollivers  suspected  one  Buck  Carpenter 
of  being  the  cause  of  this  unceremon- 
ious, uninvited,  and  very  unwelcome 
visit  of  the  revenuers  and  the  next 
morning  after  Jed  Lawrence  heard  that 
crack  of  the  rifle,  somebody  found 
Buck  Carpenter  in  the  middle  of  the 
trail  which  led  from  the  hamlet  to  the 
mountains  with  his  boots  on  and  his 
toes  and  eyes  turned  up  towards  the 
blue  sky.  He  was  very  dead  indeed, 
with  a  nice  smooth  bullet  hole  drilled 
through  his  heart  back  into  his  spinal 
column. 

A   Lively   Session  of  Court 

The  doctor  dug  the  bullet  out  and 
they  kept  it.  The  bullet  was  from  a 
rim  fire  cartridge  of  .SO  caliber,  and  the 
only  gun  in  Hardin  that  carried  that 
kind  ot  a  cartridge  belonged  to  young 
Ike  Tolliver.  So,  they  arrested  Ike 
and  brought  him  down  to  Hardin  for 
trial  at  the  session  of  the  county  court 
held  there,  and  it  was  a  lively  session. 
The  day  of  trial  brought  every  moun- 
taineer within  ten  miles  to  the  little 
court  house  at  Hardin.  Judge  Landus, 
an  old  time  mountaineer  who  had  gone 
into  the  lowlands,  presided.  The  Judge 
knew  the  ways  of  the  mountain  and 
realized  that  he  was  sitting  in  a  powder 
magazine  when  he  took  his  place  on 
the  bench.  Young  Tom  Breckenridge 
had  been  brought  up  from  Louisville  to 
assist  the  District  .Attorney  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  case.  Young  Tom 
was  an  orator,  and  nobody  knew  it 
better  than  he.  Not  many  witnesses 
had  been  summoned  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  but  enough  to  show  that 
Ike  Tolliver  was  the  only  man  in 
Hardin  who  owned  a  rifle  which  could 
have  contained  the  bullet  which  shat- 
tered the  spine  of  Ruck  Carpenter. 
The  motive  was  plain  enough  but  the 
evidence  was  purely  circumstantial,  and 
the  lawyer  who  defended  Buck,  a  long 
haired  mountaineer,  brought  that  fact 
out  very  plainly,  and  moreover  there 
were  a  half  dozen  Tolliver  who  swore 
on  the  old  court  Bible,  and  would  have 
sworn  on  a  stack  of  Bibles,  that  Tolli- 
ver was  playing  cards  with  them  in  a 
mountain  shack  a  dozen  miles  away 
from  the  ))lace  of  the  killing  on  the 
evening  when  Buck  came  to  his  finis. 

It  was  (|nite  evident  before  the  case 
went  to  the  iury  that  they  would  fail 
to  convict.  The  Tollivers  were  cor- 
respondingly el.iled  .iiid  the  Carpenters 


bathed  in  gloom.  There  was  a  state  of 
tension  between  the  two  parties  that 
crowded  the  court  room.  All  might 
have  passed,  however,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  desire  of  Tom  Breckenridge  to 
air  his  eloquence  at  the  expense  of  old 
Ase  Tolliver,  head  of  the  clan,  a  griz- 
zled old  mountaineer,  who  carried  on 
his  face  and  neck  the  scars  of  two  or 
three  knife  fights,  and  who  lugged 
around  in  his  lean  body  several  speci- 
ment  of  lead  collected  in  encounters  ol 
past  years.  Breckenridge  had  no  use 
for  the  mountaineers.  "Hill  Billies,"  h« 
called  them,  and  in  his  closing  speech 
of  the  prosecution  he  sailed  into  them 
rough  shod,  and  pointing  his  finger  at 
old  Ase  Tolliver  he  denounced  him  as 
a  real  murderer,  hiding  behind  his  clan, 
and  helping  the  killer  to  escape  by  per- 
jury, which  ought  to  send  him  to  the 
penitentiary  if  not  to  the  gallows.  This 
speech,  given  in  the  attorney's  most 
brilliant  and  phosphorescent  manner, 
was  the  spark  that  set  off  the  train. 
It  was  more  than  old  Ase  Tolliver 
could  stand.  With  an  oath  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  fired  point  blank  at  the 
attorney  who.  leaping  aside  as  he  saw 
the  weapon  drawn,  barely  escaped  the 
bullet  and  it  crashed  into  the  skull  of 
the  clerk  who  sat  just  behind  the  attor- 
ney and  in  an  instant  the  Sheriff  fired 
at  old  .\se  who  went  down  with  a  bul- 
let in  his  shoulder,  and  that  was  the 
signal  for  a  regular  "Kilkenny  cat" 
affair,  in  which  "a  good  time  was  had 
by  all." 

The  Judge  ducked  under  his  desk. 
The  District  Attorney  didn't  stop 
conclude  his  speech  but  went  through 
the  window,  not  stopping  to  raise  th< 
sash,  and  taking  a  bullet  in  his  ribs  a1 
that.  Four  men  were  killed  and  S 
dozen  taken  out  of  the  court  rooit 
badly  shot  up  before  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle rolled  away  and  things  calmed  dowi 
for  the  jury  to  go  out,  which  it  did  ill 
a  hurry.  A  verdict  was  unnecessarVi 
for  one  of  the  flying  bullets  in  the 
court  room  had  found  the  prisoner  and 
evened  up  the  score  of  liuck  Cari>cnter 
The   Departure 

Jed  Lawrence  was  not  in  the  cc 
room  but  his  father  was.  and  the  old 
man  said,  after  the  fracas  was  over 
and  the  dead  men  had  been  lugged  out 
and  jirepared  for  burial  and  the  wound- 
ed patched  up  ready  for  another  scrap, 
"Boy.  this  country's  getting  too  lively 
for  an  old  man  like  me.  and  it  ain't  no 
kind  of  a  place  for  you  to  grow  up  in. 
We  have  got  a  little  money  left 
we'll  just  leave  this  land  up  here.  It 
won't  run  away.  I'll  sell  the  store  and 
we'll  take  our  things  and  move  dowT 
into  the  low  country  and  let  you  go  to 
school  for  a  while.  I  never  had  no 
education  to  speak  on.  but  you've  got 
a  little  from  the  brothers  up  there 
the  Convent,  and  I'd  like  to  have  ; 
get   more." 

And  so.  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  after 
the  crops  had  been  gathered,  old  man 
Lawrence,  a  widower,  sold  the  little 
corner  store  for  a  few  hundred  dollars 
and  with  the  boy  and  his  widoweil  sis- 
ter, whose  husband  had  "gone  West" 
in  the  court  room  outbreak,  moved  to 
Louisville   and   Jed    entered   a   business 

(Continued  on  2d  following  pagc^ 
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(Thus    series    will    l.c    c..,niiuad    luxt    year, 
on't  miss  it.) 

FROM    OFFICE    BOY    TO    PUR- 
CHASING  AGENT 
By    W.    E.    Douglas,   Goldey   College, 
Wilmington,   Del. 

W  hcu  Charles  R.  Holton  began  his 
course  at  Goldey  College,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  he  was  an  otifice  boy  with 
the  American  Bridge  Company,  at 
Edge  Moor,  Del.  His  salary  of  $4.00 
a  week  was  needed  to  enable  him  to 
take  his  business  college  course. 
Therefore  he  enrolled  in  the  night 
school.  He  had  already  graduated  at 
the  age  of  13  from  the  Cecil  County 
High  School  at  Elkton,  Md.,  and  had 
worked  for  one  year  in  a  g;rocery  store 
in  his  home  town.  Iron  Hill,  Md. 

Even  while  in  school  he  displayed 
unusual  ability  and  a  determination  to 
do  things  unusually  well.  His  steno- 
graphic course  was  completed  in  one 
night  school  term,  but  Mr.  Holton  was 
not  contented  merely  to  pass  the  test 
required  for  graduation.  He  wanted  to 
win  Honor  Grade  standing.  Therefore 
he  returned  to  night  school  for  three 
months  longer,  graduating  with  honor. 

This  is  an  indication  of  his  spirit  in 
doing  all  his  work.  He  is  not  satisfied 
merely  to  get  by — he  want  to  get  on. 
Instead  of  merely  doing  what  he  must. 
he  does  what  he  can. 

His  skill  in  stenography  enabled  him 
to  secure  a  position  with  Bush  &  Ray- 
ner,  W'holeale  Lumber  Dealers  of  Wil- 
mington. Eight  months  later  he  se- 
cured a  position  at  Ambridge,  Pa.,  as 
chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  American  Bridge  Company's  plant. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Holton  became 
secretary  to  the  Vice-Preident  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  at  Steelton.  Pa.  During 
the  ne.xt  eleven  years  he  advanced  from 
one  position  to  another  until  his  com- 
pany was  absorbed  into  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  headed  by  Charles  M. 
Schwab.  Mr.  Holton  was  transferred 
to  the  purchasing  department  of  the 
Behtlehem  Steel  Company.  Here  his 
genius  as  an  organizer,  and  his  business 
ability  secured  for  him  in  six  months 
the  position  of  assistant  purchasing 
agent.  On  January  1,  1921,  he  was 
made  Purchasing  Agent.  In  this  posi- 
tion, he  controls  the  expenditures  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually for  this  great  corporation. 


Mr.  Holton  still  puts  to  prac- 
tical use  his  knowledge  of  sten- 
ography, using  it  in  a  personal 
way,  as  do  many  other  men  of 
affairs  who  have  found  their 
business  college  training  a  step- 
ping stone  to  success. 


AWARDS  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP 
CONTEST 

The  specimens  of  business  and  orna- 
mental writing  presented  in  the  Pen- 
manship Contest  which  was  announced 
in  the  October,  1921,  and  March,  1922. 
issues,  were  of  such  a  high  order  of 
merit  that  it  was  very  difficult  in  some 
cases  to  choose  the  prize  winners.  Af- 
ter a  careful  inspection  of  all  specimens 
the  list  given  belovi-  was  chosen. 

The  specimens  presented  in  the  Or- 
namental Contest  were  especially  grati- 
fying. It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the 
remark  that  ornamental  penmanship  is 
no  longer  attractive  but  the  specimens 
submitted  show  that  several  new  pen- 
men are  being  developed.  We  think  it 
likely  that  some  of  the  work  can  be 
presented  to  our  readers  next  year. 

Another  Contest 

We  announce  now  that  there  will  be 
another  Contest  in  both  Business  and 
Ornamental  Writing  during  the  next 
school  year.  Full  particulars  will  be 
given  in  the  September  or  October 
number.  Watch  for  them.  In  the 
meantime,  do  your  best  so  that  you  will 
be  ready  to  compete  when  the  Contest 
is  held. 

In  several  of  the  classes  there  were 
fewer  specimens  than  there  were  prizes, 
so  that  every  one  who  submitted  a 
specimen  received  either  a  prize  or  an 
honorable  mention.  Others  might  have 
received  recognition  by  sending  in  their 
specimens.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  the  specimens  submitted  were  all 
worthy  of  prizes.  (The  numbers  given 
below  refer  to  the  divisions  of  the  con- 
test as  stated  in  the  announcement.) 

Business  Writing.  12.  Teachers  of 
ten  years'  experience. 

First  prize,  John  S.  GriiSth,  Engle- 
wood  Bus.  College,  Chicago,  111. 

First  prize.  Marietta  C.  Ely,  Asst. 
Supr.  of  Penmanship,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Second  prize.  S.  R.  Cech,  Grand  Is- 
land, Nebr. 

Honorable  mention,  Mrs.  Doris  L. 
Stearns,  Springfield,  Mass. 

In  this  contest  the  work  of  Mr. 
Griffith  is  so  good  that  we  could  not 
but  award  him  a  first  prize.  However, 
since  he  will  present  the  lessons  in 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  next 
year,  we  thought  it  only  fair  to  award 
a  second  first  prize,  which  goes  to  Miss 
Ely. 

12.  Teachers  of  five  years  or  less 
experience. 

First  prize,  G.  C.  Greene,  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Second  prize.  E.  C.  Ringold,  Draugh- 
on's  Business  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

These  were  the  only  specimens  sub- 
mitted in  this  division  of  the  Contest, 
and  both  are  examples  of  high  class 
business  writing. 

13.  Specimens  of  business  writing 
frorh  students  in  Business  Colleges  and 
High   Schools. 

Prizes  of  subscription  to  THE  BUS- 
INESS EDUCATOR  was  awarded  to 
the   following: 

Isami  Koide,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

Mae  Kinsey,  Englewood  Business 
College,  Chicago,  111. 


Mary  Pajkos,  Englewood  Business 
College,  Chicago,  111. 

G.  B.  Dailey,  Patrick  Commercial 
School,  York,  Pa. 

Margaret  M.  Sheahan,  99  Simpson 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

A  dozen  written  cards  were  awarded 
to  the   following: 

Helen  C.  Olson,  Englewood  Business 
College,  Chicago,  111. 

Dora  Barber,  Mansfield  High  School, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Westelle  Gartner,  Draughon's  Bus. 
College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  Anderson,  Englewood  Bus.  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  111. 

Jennie  Gustafson,  Englewood  Busi- 
ness College,  Chicago,  111. 

Victor  Pusko,  Englewood  Business 
College,  Chicago,  111. 

Williamina  Miller,  5  Collohie  Street, 
Toronto,   Ont.,   Canada. 

Berhta  Zarumba,  Englewood  Busi- 
ness College,  Chicago,  111. 

Luis  Molina,  San  Diego  High  School, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Elsie  Norred,  San  Diego  High 
School,   San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  work  of  these  fifteen  students 
were  all  of  a  very  high  order,  several 
of  the  specimens  being  almost  profes- 
sional  in   skill. 

14.  Artistic  Penmanship.  Only  a 
few  specimens  were  received  from 
teachers,  and  none  from  teachers  hav- 
ing had  more  than  five  years'  exper- 
ience. 

First  prize,  James  E.  Brown,  1028 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Second  prize.  G.  C.  Greene,  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Del. 

15.  Artistic  Penmanship  from  stu- 
dens  in  Business  Colleges  and  High 
Schools.  Several  specimens  were  re- 
ceived showing  that  ornamental  pen- 
manship has  a  number  of  followers 
among  students  still  in  school.  The 
following  were  awarded  prizes: 

Isami  Koide,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

L.  D.  Mack,  Mack  Business  College, 
Clyde  River,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

16.  Pages  of  Artistic  Cai)itais.  The 
prizes  for  capitals  go  to  Raymond  A. 
Long,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  R.  H. 
Harrison,  Jr.,  a  student  in  Draughon's 
Business  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

16,  A  dozen  written  cards  go  to 
each  of  the  following  for  specimens  of 
Artistic  Penmanship  submitted: 

J.  L.  Patent,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Ross  R.  Garman,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Westelle  Gartner,  Draughon's  Busi- 
ness College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


While  Mr.  Holton  was  still  in 
school,  his  zeal,  industry  and  de- 
termination to  get  ahead  distin- 
guished him  above  his  fellows. 
These  same  qualities  applied  to 
business  have  brought  him  fre- 
quent promotions  until  now  he 
holds  an  exacting  position  of 
great   trust. 


CRAGIN 

(Coiitinutd  from  2(1  preceding  page) 
college  in  that  city,  took  a  course  in 
bokokeeping  and  very  soon  attracted 
attention  becuase  of  his  fine  penman- 
ship, for  the  many  hours  of  practice  he 
had  spent  in  the  long  days  of  leisure  in 
the  mountain  store  had  made  him  really 
skillful  in  the  art  beautiful  and  useful, 
it  was  at  a  teachers'  convention  in 
Cincinnati  that  Jed  for  the  first  time 
met  that  rare  genius  and  kindly  gentle- 
man— the  late  C.  P.  Zaner — who  with 
his  partner,  E.  W.  B loser,  had  estal)- 
lishcd  a  school  of  Pen  Art  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Zaner  was  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  "Supervisors  of  Penmanship 
in  our  Public  Schools."  Jed  was  in- 
troduced to  him,  made  some  inquiry 
about  the  Art  School  and  obtained  use- 
ful information  regarding  the  duties  of 
a  supervisor,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
information,  the  next  summer  he  went 
to  Columbus  and  spent  two  months  in 
the  summer  school  where  he  took  up 
the  v.ork  of  supervisor  and  learned  his 
duties,  as  well  as  greatly  adding  to  his 
skill  as  a  penman,  and  Zaner  said  to 
him.  "If  you  want  a  position  as  super- 
visor of  writing.  I  can  get  you  in  at  the 
City  of  Claremont." 

The  Young  Supervisor 

Claremont — of  course  the  name  is 
fictitious — had  a  population  of  about  a 
hundred  thousand  and  was  the  center 
of  a  rich  section  of  country,  but  its 
penmanship  had  been  of  the  "go  as  you 
please  order."  The  writing  period  in 
the  public  schools  was  a  rest  period  for 
the  pupils,  and  the  teachers  taught  any 
style  they  pleased,  mainly  the  copy 
book  with  its  steel  engraved  perfect 
copies;  but  the  business  men  of  the 
town  had  put  up  a  protest  against  the 
slow,  if  legible,  and  completely  illegible, 
if  rapid,  style  of  writing  they  got  from 
the  graduates  of  the  public  schools. 
.•\nd  so,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  super- 
visor, and  down  there  in  September 
went  Jed  Lawrence,  a  little  shaky  in 
his  mind  about  his  ability  to  handle  the 
situation  but  with  the  mountaineer's 
confidence  in  his  al)ility  to  pull  through 
some  way  and  with  the  Kentucky  gift 
of  eloquence  which  made  him  a  good 
speaker. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  details 
of  Jed  Lawrence's  life  as  a  supervisor 
of  penmanship;  he  had  the  usual  diffi- 
ctdty  in  getting  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  the  old  ones  especially,  to 
agree  with  his  views,  but  Jed  was  a 
persuasive  and  tactful  young  man,  and 
he  won  out  as  such  a  man  always  will. 
if  he  has  the  ability  to  show  his  own 
skill  in  the  subject  he  is  presenting. 
During  the  three  years  that  followed  he 
greatly  improved  the  work  of  the  i)upils 
of  the  public  schools  and,  naturally,  as 
cases  of  disputed  penmanship  arose  in 
business  affairs,  he  was  called  upon  as 
an  expert  and  several  times  appeared 
in  court  where  he  proved  an  admirable 
witness,    for    he    didn't    "go    off    half 


cocked,"  as  the  saying  is;  he  decided  in 
his  own  mind  very  thoroughly  before 
he  advanced  an  opinion,  and  no  bullying 
or  ragging  by  an  opposing  counsel 
could  shake  him  or  his  testimony.  Jed 
became  interested  in  this  matter  of 
disputed  writing,  and  he  bought  and 
read  books  of  Ames,  Osborn,  and  Car- 
\a!ho,  so  that  he  was  well  up  in  the 
methods  pursued  by  these  masters  of 
Art.  And  then  Jed  had  his  big  ad- 
venture. 

The  Woman  in  the  Case 

"Mr.  Laurence,  there's  a  lady  in  the 
parlor  waiting  to  see  you.  She's  been 
here  some  time,  she's  in  mourning  and 
.'he  seems  to  be  in  some  kind  of  trou- 
ble. I  guess  yuo'd  better  see  her  as 
quick  as  you  can."  This  from  Mrs. 
Douglas,  the  elderly  widow  with  whom 
Jed  took  board  and  room. 

"All  right,  Mrs.  Duoglas,  I  will  see 
her  in  just  a  minute."  And  Jed  gave 
his  hair  a  lick  and  a  whirl  as  he  hung 
up  his  coat  and  found  his  way  into  the 
best  parlor,  seldom  open  to  visitors, 
where,  on  an  old  fashioned,  hair-cloth 
chair  of  the  vintage  of  1845.  sat  Rose 
Ellison — "the  woman  in  the  case."  And 
a  very  attractive  woman  in  the  case  she 
was  in  spite  of  the  attire  of  solemn 
black  with  just  the  relief  of  white  collar 
and  cuffs  that  clothed  her  shapely  form. 
A  face,  by  no  means  beautiful,  but  full 
of  expression,  looked  out  from  masses 
of  dark  brown  hair,  with  anxious  brown 
eyes  and  a  musical  voice  which  said: 

"Mr.  Lawrence.  I  am  in  great,  very 
great  trouble  and  I  have  come  to  you 
for  advice  and  perhaps,  .ind  indeed  I 
hope,  for  help." 

"Well,   young   lad.\  — " 

"Miss  Ellison  is  my  name  —  Rose 
Ellison," 

"Well,  Miss  Ellison,  I  am  a  Kcn- 
tuckian,  and  men  from  Old  Kentuck 
are  always  ready  to  help  a  woman  if 
there  is  any  such  thing.  What  can  I 
<lo  for  you?" 

"I  will  tell  you  my  story  as  briefly 
as  I  can.  For  a  great  many  years,  ever 
since  before  I  can  remember — and  I  am 
twenty-one  .\ears  old — my  uncle,  Ed- 
ward Ellison,  has  been  town  treasurer 
of  Lakeville.  which  you  know  lies  up 
here  in  the  country  thirty  miles  from 
Claremont.  For  the  past  four  years  I 
have  been  away  at  Normal  School  and 
teaching,  only  coming  home  for  brief 
holidays  at  Christmas  and  once  in  the 
summer.  I  noticed  that  my  uncle  was 
failing  mentally  but  I  did  not  see 
enough  of  him  to  fully  realize  to  what 
extent  he  had  suffered,  until  three 
months  ago  I  got  a  telegram  saying 
that  he  had  broken  down  completely 
and  was  taken  to  a  sanitarium  for  men- 
tal treatment.  I  came  home  in  a  hurry, 
v.ent  to  see  him  and  found  him  a  com- 
plete mental  wreck.  He  did  not  know 
mc  except  for  a  brief  flicker  of  intelli- 
gence that  lit  up  his  eyes  when  he  saw 
mc  for  the  first  time — Last  week  Mon- 
day— that's  ten  days  ago — he  died,  and 


the  books  of  the  town  have  been  ex- 
amined. Auditors  have  been  called  in 
an  I  they  say  that  my  uncle  was  a  d^ 
faulter  for  more  than  fourteen  thousanl 
dollars  They  have  attached  his  proJ 
perty.  The  auditors  are  now  makinfl 
out  their  report,  and  if  what  they  sal 
is  true,  it  will  take  every  dollar  he  hafl 
to  make  up  this  defalcation,  and  m; 
aunt,  his  younger  sister,  now  (juite  ai 
old  woman,  will  be  left  like  mysell 
penniless,  for  I.  according  to  his  will 
was  to  have  half  of  his  property. 

"Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  care  for  thi 
money  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I'n 
young  and  I  can  take  care  of  myself 
but  it  will  be  very  hard  for  my  aun 
and.  far  more  than  anything  else, 
value  my  uncle's  memory.  I  know  h 
was  a  good  man,  I  do  not  believe  hi 
would  wrong  anyone.  They  say  h 
speculated  in  stocks.  It  does  not  seen 
possible  to  me.  and  I  want  you  to  g< 
up  to  Lakeville,  look  over  the  paper! 
there,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  abou 
it.  I  have  been  advised  to  come  t< 
you  by  those  wdio  know  you  here." 

Jed  Lawrence  went  to  Lakeville  an< 
examined  the  affairs  there  as  com 
pletely  as  possible.  He  found  a  much 
confused  set  of  books.  It  was  verj 
evident  that  the  mind  of  the  town  treas^ 
urer  had  been  failing  for  a  long  time 
in  fact,  for  several  years.  Much  of  till 
lime  he  had  depended  upon  his  younge 
sister,  the  aunt,  to  fill  out  receipt! 
write  letters,  fill  out  checks  and  draft 
and  notes  to  which  he  had  signed  hi 
name.  Much  of  this  work  was  don 
on  the  typewriter,  a  Remington,  whicl 
he  owned.  Sometimes  he  did  the  fillin( 
himself,  sometimes  the  aunt.  For  th 
past  year  or  two  she  had  done  most  o 
this  work  and  he  simply  signed  hi 
name  in  an  old  fashioned,  angular 
strong,  but  rather  shaky  hand.  Hun 
dreds  of  canceled  checks  had  been  re- 
turned, the  defalcations  were  appar 
ently  caused  by  speculations  in  stock! 
which  began  several  years  back,  and  at 
first  the  checks  had  been  made  out  on 
his  own  bank  account,  but  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years  increasing  in  num- 
ber from  the  bank  which  held  the  town 
deposits  in  Ellison's  name.  This  bank 
was  located  in  Claremont,  and  there 
was  in  the  bank  deposit  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  less  than  appeared 
on  the  town  books. 

Jed  Lawrence  stayed  there  till  mid- 
night and  before  he  took  the  last  train 
into  Claremont.  a  down  freight  with 
caboose  car  attached,  he  handed 
bunch  of  checks  to  Rose  Ellison  with 
the  remark,  "There  arc  eleven  checks 
covering  something  like  sixteen  thous- 
and dollars  and  I'll  stake  my  reputation 
that  every  one,  or  all  but  one,  of  these 
checks  are  forgeries." 

Forgery  is  a  pretty  serious  word  in 

the  criminal  calendar.     ITp  to  within  a 

very    short    period    of    time,    less    than 

fifty   years,    it   has   carried   with   it   the 

(Continued  on   .^Ih  succeeding  page1 


B.    E.    Certificate    Winners   from    Orange    Union    High    School,    Orange,    Calif.,    Alfred    Higgins,  Vice  Principal. 
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VISITING  BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

Several  large  Business  Colleges  were 
visited  by  the  Editor  on  his  way  to 
the  E.  C.  T.  A.  meeting. 

At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  he  found  a  large 
and  interesting  group  of  students  in 
Duff's  College.  Through  the  courtesy 
ot  P.  S.  Spangler,  Principal,  and  Karl 
M.  Maukert,  Head  of  the  Business  De- 
partment, he  was  permitted  to  speak  to 
the  students  of  bookkeeping. 

As  announced  in  our  April  number, 
Duff's  College  has  just  purchased  new 
quarters,  making  it  not  only  the  oldest 
private  commercial  school  now  in  ex- 
istence in  the  Cnited  States,  but  one 
of  the  largest  and   best  equipped. 

At  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del., 

he  met  a  number  of  old  friends,  includ- 
ing W.  E.  Douglas.  J.  E.  Fuller  and 
Jay  W.  Miller,  and  was  again  allowed 
to  speak  to  the  students.  This  school 
is  enjoying  a  good  attendance  in  spite 
of  the  reaction  from  war  conditions, 
which  was  quite  severe  in  Wilmington. 
In  Wilmington  it  was  also  our  pleas- 
ure to  speak  to  the  students  in  Beacom 
Business  College  at  the  cordial  invita- 
tion of  D.  C.  Sapp  and  A.  H.  Hirons. 
Mr.  Beacom  is  visiting  the  Mediterran- 
ean region  of  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa 
at  this  time,  but  his  school  is  being 
conducted  very  ably  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  teachers  under  the  direction  of 
the   gentlemen   mentioned   above. 

.\t  Banks  Business  College,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  we  nut  Mr.  Rene  Guillard, 

who  is  conducting  a  scries  of  lessons  in 
Business  Writing  in  THE  BUSINESS 
KDl'CATOR  this  year.  He  assured 
us  that  the  lessons  in  Ornamental  Pen- 
manship would  be  up  to  an  equally 
high  standard.  This  school  occupies 
its  own  building,  and  we  met  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  Credit  should 
be  given  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  Principal  of  the 
school,  for  his  courtesy  in  arranging 
the  talk. 

At   Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

we  met  two  former  Zanerians,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Ryan,  Head  of  the  I'enmanshiii  Work 
and  I.  S.  Light,  his  assistant.  The 
greeting  from  Mr.  Louis  Burdelle  Mof- 
fett,  Direi  tor.  Mary  B.  Peirce,  Prin., 
John  A.  Luman,  Vice  Prin..  and  Harry 
E.  Bartow,  Secy.,  was  most  cordial. 
They  reported  a  total  of  1427  students 
enrolled  in  their  day  school  during  this 
school  year,  with  a  present  attendance 
of  about  1000.  This  certainly  puts 
Peirce  School  among  the  very  largest 
private  Business  Schools  in  the  I'nitcd 
States.  Do  any  of  our  readers  know 
of  a  larger? 

At  Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  we 

received  most  cordial  greetings  from 
every  one  connected  with  the  school. 
Mention  must  be  made  of  Messrs.  F. 
B.  Moore  and  John  E.  Gill,  who  acted 
as  hosts  to  the  I'.astern  Commercial 
Teachers'  .Association  that  week,  J.  R. 
Summerfeldt,  Principal  of  the  school 
.111(1  Harold  W.  West,  Penman.  Thru 
their  courtesy  the  Editor  was  intro- 
duced to  the  student  body  gathered 
in  the  Auditorium  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  their  beautiful  new  building. 

(Continued  on  following  page) 
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DIPLOMAS 

For  Schools  and  Colleges 

Specially  Designed  or  Supplied 
from  Stock 

For  nearly  twenty  years  we  have  done  all 
the  engrossing  and  diploma  work  for  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

B.  C.  Kassell  Company 

105  North  Clark  Straat 
Chicago,  Illinois 


DEGREE 

HOME     STUDY 

OTHBR  COURSES 

WRITE  TODAY 

Dean,   Oskatoosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  lowi. 


B.  C.  S. 


Position  Wanted 


Teaciiers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

PhUadelphia.  Pa. 


TEACHER  WANTED 

Teacher  of  Rowe  Bookkeeping. 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  and  En- 
glish for  June,  July,  and  August,  or 
longer.  State  full  particulars  in  ap- 
plication. Detroit  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Woodward  Ave.  and  Clifford, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


_sU|..l 


Penman,  can   teach  in  private  vt 
ise  public  school  work.     Teaches   Bookkeeping. 
Iso.     Write   for  qualifications  and  specimens  of 
ly  pen  work.     Can  begin  any  time. 

ALLO.   care   Business  Educator. 
Columbus,    Ohio 


Commercial  Teachers 


Two  High-Grade  Men 


for    Rowe     Bool^ 

3  i  nff    and  altiea 

branches,  the  other  with  C.  P.  A.  standing,  or  in 

ilent.     State  fuM  particulars  in   first  lett^. 
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SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

COLUMBIA.  S.   C. 

CHATTANOOGA     TENN 

RICHMOND.   VA. 
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COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

^0  FEES    1/Vl.fSS   PLACED 
Continuons     EnroHment     in    Three    Offices 

NEW  BOOKLET 


Train  for  Commercial  Teaching   Bl.sinesf  iSst'tlft'e. 
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call,  for  our  graduates  for  excelli 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 


in  advanced  Bohject  matter  and  progressive  methods 
texts,  under  the  perBonal  instruction  and  8uper\'iBion 
lists,  durinti  the  month  of  July.  leavinR  time  for  an 
before  rcBuminu  work    in  September.     Alreadj  the 


Rochaster.  N.  Y. 


Salem  Commercial  School 

SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Summer  School  for  Business  Teachers 

The  New  England  Business  College  Association  will  conduct  a  special  summer 
course  in  t  aching  methods  for  business  college  teachers  at  Salem  Commer- 
cial from  July  10  to  July  21.     Salem  is  a  city  of  great  historic  interest.     The 

Chamber  of  Commerce  will  take  attendini;  teachers  on  numerous  automobile  tripn  alonar  the 
famous  North  Shore.  The  teachers  will  he  men  from  leailinit  New  England  Schools  and  collegej!. 
Courses  in  teachinjjr  method.'^  for  all  busineaa  subjecta  will  he  offered. 


Send  for  full  particula 


COST  OF  COURSE  (Including  Trips)  $10.00 

Longer  Courses  at  Same  Rate 


GEORGE  P.  LORD.   Dii 


1 

Summer  School  for 
Commercial  Teachers 

Two  terms.  One  ten  weeks.  beKinnins  May  23 
and  the  other  five  weeks,  beginninff  June  27, 
1922.  The  first  for  teachers  who  want  to  do 
definite  classroom  work  In  text  books.  The 
second  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  meth- 
ods. Both  are  under  the  direction  of  specialiata. 
attendance  more  than  n    hundre<l  percent 
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VISITING  BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

(CoiitiiiiK'd    from    pri-ccdinij;    past'l 

At  the  Twin  City  Business  College, 
Benton  Harbor.  Michigan,  F.  C.  Mar- 
shall, Principal,  the  editor  had  the 
privilcKe  of  speaking  before  a  tine 
group  of  business  students.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall is  proving  that  a  business  college 
in  a  small  city  may  not  only  be  a  pay- 
ing venture,  but  may  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  business  community. 

Detroit  has  three  large  private  busi- 
ness schools.  In  all  of  them  the  editor 
was  received  most  cordially. 

A.  F.  Tull,  Detroit  Business  Institute, 
paid  us  the  honor  of  calling  his  students 
together  and  giving  us  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  them.  There  was  a  large 
room  full  of  bright,  enthusiastic,  young 
men  and  young  women  whose  very  ap- 
pearance would  commend  them  to  any 
business  man. 

R.  J.  Maclean,  of  Detroit  Commercial 
College,  introduced  us  to  three  groups 
of  students,  two  of  which  were  study- 
ing the  two-year  course  in  higher  ac- 
counting, and  the  third  was  a  class  in 
shorthand.  This  school  has  made  a 
record  for  itself  in  both  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  and  the  work  in  all  depart- 
ments seems  to  l)e  of  a  high  order. 

At  the  Detroit  Business  University, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Tremain  welcomed  us,  and 
we  spent  a  few  minutes  very  pleasantly 
in  discussing  school  matters. 

At  the  High  School  of  Commerce  we 

had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  two  ac- 
quaintances of  several  years  ago,  J.  L. 
Holtsclaw,  Principal,  and  Miss  Cora 
Holland,  of  the  Shorthand  Department. 
We  also  met  Arthur  D.  Skeeles,  well- 
known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
BUSINESS    EDUCATOR   as   a   pen- 


Ida  M.  Gordon,  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship in  the  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Public 
Schools,  recently  sent  us  a  large  num- 
ber of  specimens  to  be  examined  for 
Certificates.  A  total  of  246  specimens 
were  found  to  be  up  to  the  Certificate 
standard,  47  being  up  to  the  High 
School  standard.  This  is  an  indication 
that  Miss  Gordon  is  securing  unusually 
good  results  in  penmanship  work.  She 
has  been  doing  good  work  in  previous 
years,  and  the  result  of  continued  effort 
is  seen  in  this  splendid  record  for  this 
year. 


Do  You  Want  to  Know 

"Where  do  I  fit  in?" 

"How  to  Read  Character  at  Sight"? 

"My  line  of  least  reaistance  to  Succeii"? 

"Selecting  the  accurate  Vocation"? 

"What  i>  Morphological  Character 
Analysis"? 

These  are  some  of  tlie  questions  t.i  hi- 
answered  in  the  series  of  articles  begin- 
ning in  the  M.AV  ISSUE  OF  THE 
BfSIMESS    PHILOSOPHER. 
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The  Business  Philosopher 

140  Monro*  Av*.  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS    S'l/x'-ERVosiTloNi 

Attention  !     Mini 


Rpa<rrfrr£ACH£Rs 


requirements    for 
year's  -work 
above,  the  high  school. 

BRANCH  OFFICESi  

Portland,  Ore.     Minneapolis,  Minn.     Los  Angeles,  Calll. 


WM     RUFFER.   PH.    D.    MANAGER 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 


the 


opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
now  open.  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping^,  salesmanship,  type- 
writinfi:  and  penmanship  to  better  positions  payinfr  higrher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 
blanks.    Address: 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  BIdg.,  MARION,  IND 


ALBERT 


Teachers'  Agency 

25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


TEACHERS  OF  SHORTHAND,  COMMERCIAL  Branches  much  in  demand.    Our  thousand 
and  one  cHents  beat  echools  in  the  country.      Pay  highest  salaries.      Send  for  "Teaching  as  a 
Business."    Get  a  real  position.     Other  Offices:- 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York        Symes  Building,  Denver         Peyton  Building.  Spokane 


KlMPAU 


A  real  service  bureau  for  Commercial  Teachers  man- 
aged by  G.  S.  Kimball,  well-known  commercial  teacher 
and  author.  Free  registration — NO  CHARGE  until 
you  get  the  position  YOU  WANT. 

KIMBALL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 
116  West  14th  Street  New  York 


Hundreds  of  Attractive  September  Calls  for 
Capable  Commercial  Teachers 

are  on  file  in  our  office  now,  and  each  day's  mail  adds  to  the 
already  large  number.  In  this  list  of  vacancies  are  po- 
sitions for  heads  of  departments,  instructors  of  all  combina- 
tions of  commercial  subjects  and  supervisors  of  penmanship 
—  in  high  schools,  business  colleges,  state  normals,  etc.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  If  your  position 
is  not  altogether  to  your  liking,  write  us  today  for  a  regis- 
tration blank. 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


A  RE  you  Dickens"  Micawber  ^ 
"^*-  getting  busy  turning  ■omet 
come  to  him  who  waits."  or 
modern  version.  "All  thing's 
while    he   waits'*?     Within 
men  at  $225  a  month  and 
kind  of    commercial    and    shorthand    position 
HELP  YOU  HUSTLE? 


thing  to  turn  up.  or  are  you  James  A.  Garfield 
you  TRUSTING  to  the  old  adage  "All  things 
are  you  ACTING  on  the 
come    to   him    who   hustlei 

a  week  we  have  placed  two 

■■■■"^^^■^^"     one  at  $280.    We  have  every 
every  section  of  the  country.        MAY  WE 


Micawber  or  Garfield? 


The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Proapect  HIU,  Beverly,  Maaa. 


MAKE  YOUR  TRAINING  COUNT 

Get  the  best  position  to  be  had.  Calls  are  coming  to 
us  for  commercial  teachers  from  universities,  state  nor- 
mals, high  schools,  and  business  colleges — salaries  up 
to  $3000 — occasionally  more.  If  on  our  list,  we  will  put 
you  in  just  the  place  you  desire  and  add  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  your  income,  or  there  is  nothing  to  pay. 
Confidential  service.     No  obligation  to  accept  any  place. 


THE  SPECIALISTS' 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


Write  for  Details  — NOW! 

EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION    AT 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

By  F.  G.  Nichols,  Association  Professor 

of  Educarion 

cAs  alliicunced  in  our  May  number,  Harvard 
University  lias  organized  a  department  for  the 
training  of  commercial  teachtrs,  with  Mr. 
Nichols  in  charge.  The  brief  description  of 
courses  offered  shows  the  broad  scope  of  the 
work,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  Mr. 
Nichols  has  analyzed  the  problems  of  commer- 
cial education  in  public  schools. 

Business  college  managers  will  notice  that 
little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  their  problems. 
—Editor.) 

The  Courses 

I.  One  course  runs  through  the  en- 
tire year.  It  deals  with  problems  of 
secondarj'  school  commercial  education 
and  is  intended  for  commercial  teachers 
in  public  and  private  schools,  directors 
of  commercial  education,  commercial 
department  heads,  business  high  school 
principals,  and  those  who  have  com- 
pleted subject  matter  courses  in  the 
commercial  subjects  and  desire  addi- 
tional preparation  to  teach  those  sub- 
jects or  to  supervise  others  who  are 
teaching  them. 

The  scope  of  this  course,  in  which 
much  research  w-ork  will  be  required, 
is  indicated  in  the  following  suggestive 
but  incomplete  outline: 

1.  Commercial  curriculums. 

a.  For  the  Junior  High  School 
(yrs.  7-8-9). 

b.  For  the  Senior  High  School 
(yrs.  10-11-12). 

c.  For  the  Four- Year  High 
School  (yrs.  9-10-11-12). 

2.  Basic  factors  that  underlie  com- 
mercial curriculum  making. 

3.  The  unit-year  curriculum  as  a  so- 
lution of  the  "short"  and  "long" 
course  controversy. 

4.  Urgent  need  for  differentiated 
curriculums  to  meet  the  widely 
varying  needs  of  commercial 
pupils. 

5.  Subject  teaching  versus  training 
for  business. 

6.  The  part  which  related  academic 
subjects  play  in  business  training. 

7.  Recent  modifications  in  academic 
requirements  that  simplify  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate 
business  training  for  high  school 
pupils. 

8.  The  technical  and  semi-technical 
commercial  subjects  and  their  ar- 
rangement by  years. 

9.  After  the  curriculum  has  been  set 
up  such  major  commercial  sul)- 
jects  as  business  writing,  com- 
mercial mathematics,  junior  busi- 
ness training,  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial and  economic  geography, 
typewriting,  shorthand.  office 
practice,  commercial  law,  and 
business  English  and  correspond- 
ence will  be  considered  as  to 

a.  Their  definition  and  import- 
ance. 

b.  The  primary  aims  which  arc 
to  be  achieved  through  their 
use. 

c.  The  content  that  is  essential 
for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  above  aims. 

d.  The  more  important  instruc- 
tion methods  that  have  been 
satisfactory  in  accomplishing 
established  aims. 


e.  The  equipment  that  is  re- 
garded as  necessary  in  using 
the  above  methods. 

f.  The  types  of  tests  and  exam- 
inations that  have  been  found 
effective  in  measuring  the  ex- 
tent to  which  aims  have  been 
achieved. 

g.  The  supplementary  books, 
bulletins,  and  articles  that 
will  be  useful  to  teachers  of 
these  subjects. 

II.  Another  course  runs  through  the 
first  semester  only.  It  deals  with 
problems  of  general  administration  of 
commercial  education  and  is  intended 
for  principals,  superintendents,  voca- 
tional education  directors,  and  others 
who  have  to  do  with  commercial  edu- 
cation in  an  administrative  way.  For 
this  course  knowledge  of  subject  mat- 
ter is  not  a  prerequisite.  The  following 
topics  suggest  its  character: 

1.  History  of  commercial  education 
with  special  reference  to  success- 
ful and  unsuccessful  experiments 
that  have  been  made  in  this  field 
of  education. 

2.  Present  status  of  commercial  edu- 
cation. 

3.  Relation  of  commercial  education 
to  vocational  education  as  at 
present  organized. 

4.  The  commercial  education  ser- 
vices that  are  maintained  by  tlie 
Federal  government. 

5.  The  importance  of  state  super- 
vision of  commercial   education. 

6.  The  urgent  need  for  co-ordinat- 
ing all  types  of  commercial  edu- 
cation in  a  city  school  system 
under  one  directing  head. 

7.  The  need  for  better  commercial 
teacher-training  facilities  and  how 
to  meet  it. 

8.  Research  as  a  factor  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  commerci.il 
education. 

9.  Co-operative,  or  part-time,  com- 
mercial  courses. 

10.  Special  problems  in  commercial 
education  in  rural  schools  and  in 
city   schools. 

11.  Urgent  need  for  a  reorganization 
of  commercial  education  in  the 
evening   school. 

12.  How  to  meet  the  new  problem 
in  commercial  education  pre- 
sented by  the  continuation  school. 

13.  Vocational  guidance  as  applied  to 
business   training. 

14.  Placement  and  follow-up  as  a 
test  of  efficiency  in  commercial 
education. 

III.  A  third  course  runs  through 
the  second  semester  as  a  continuation 
of  the  half-year  course  described  above. 
It  is  intended  for  those  who  know  the 
commercial  subjects,  have  taught  them, 
and  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  super- 
vision of  commercial  education  in  a 
state  or  city  school  system.  Commer- 
cial education  directors  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  many  cities  and  in  a  few 
states.  Further  developments  in  this 
direction  are  being  slowed  up  because 
of  a  lack  of  qualified  candidates  for 
such  positions.  There  are  many  excel- 
lent teachers  of  commercial  subjects. 
There  are  many  thoroughly  competent 
and     experienced     senior    high     school 


commercial     department     heads.       B 
there  are  few  people  who  by   traini 
and  experience  are  qualified  to  organi: 
and  supervise  business  training  cours 
in  the  several  types  of  schools  referr 
to  and  insure  that  articulation  betweei 
them   which   is   absolutely   essential   ti 
their  highest  development  in  the  intei 
ests  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  citi 
and  towns.    It  is  to  increase  the  suppl- 
of  this  latter  group  that  these  gradual! 
courses  are  being  offered. 

In  this  third  course  the  topics  con- 
sidered in  the  second  course  referred 
to  above  will  be  reconsidered  in  grcatei 
detail  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  thi 
commercial  education  supervisor  or  di 
rector  rather  than  that  of  the  genera 
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HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing'  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing.  enKrosaing, 
etc. 

Tlieso  inks  write  black  from  the 
pi-n  point  arnl  Ht;iy  hlack  forever: 
proof  to  BRe.  air.  Bunihinc,  chemi- 
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A  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

After  you  read  this  article  by  our  general 
manager.  Harry  M.  Uanford,  in  this  iBsue. 
write  U8  about  your  own  advertiRing.  We 
can  furnish  everything  you  need  to  make 
your  advertitiing  pay  —  Copy.  DrawinKS. 
Cuts,  Trinting,  Syndicate  Folders.  Mailing 
Cards. 

National  Advertising  Service  Co. 
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national  administrator.     In  addition 
n\-  other  supervisory  problems  will 

be  considered.     The  following  brief  list 

illustrates  their  character: 

1.  The  specific  local  research  stud- 
ies that  should  be  made  to  dis- 
cover just  what  kinds  of  evening 
school  commercial  courses  should 
be  oflfered. 

2.  The  need  for  teachers  specially- 
trained  for  evening  school  work 
and  how  to  meet  this  need 
through  evening  school  teacher- 
training  courses. 

3.'  The  best  method  of  handling  the 
registration  of  evening  school 
commercial  pupils  so  as  to  insure 
to  each  one  the  kind  of  extension 
training  needed. 

4.  How  to  reach  prospective  com- 
mercial pupils  and  their  parents 
with  authentic  information  re- 
garding the  wide  range  of  busi- 
ness employments  to  the  end  that 
wise  choices  of  courses  may  be 
made. 

5.  How  to  direct  commercial  educa- 
tion in  a  city  or  state  system 
without  unduly  curbing  individual 
initiative. 

6.  The  duties  of  a  director  of  com- 
mercial education  (a)  in  a  city 
school  system,  (b)  in  a  state 
school  system,  and  (c)  in  a  single 
high  school. 

7.  How  to  deal  with  problems  of 
selecting  equipment,  instruction 
materials,  and  texts. 

8.  How  to  make  job  analyses  of  the 
more  important  commercial  posi- 
tions. 

9.  How  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  local  business  men  as  individ- 
uals and  in  groups. 
How  to  organize  and  conduct 
part-time  or  co-operative  com- 
mercial courses. 

Research  is  an  important  factor  in 
educational  advancement.  No  agency 
has  been  established  to  make  much 
needed  investigations  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  graduate  courses  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  that  research  work 
which  alone  will  furnish  an  adequate 
basis  for  sound  conclusions  on  many 
of  the  perplexing  questions  that  have 
been  raised  by  recent  commercial  edu- 
cation surveys. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new 
Harvard  courses  will  not  come  into 
competition  with  already  established 
courses.  They  will  supplement  the 
good  work  being  done  bj-  other  schools 
and  colleges.  The  instructor  who  gives 
the  courses  and  those  who  take  them 
will  become  a  service  agency  which 
may  be  counted  upon  to  render  material 
aid  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  business  training.  The  results  of 
research  work  done  doubtless  will  be 
made  available  to  all  in  the  form  of 
books,  bulletins,  magazine  articles, 
pamphlets,  and  in  such  other  ways  as 
may  suggest  themselves  from  time  to 
time. 


10. 


Push  and  Pull  are  signs  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  door.  Use  Push  to  get  in — then  Pull  for 
your  firm. 


Graceful   ornamental  writing  by   Rene   Guillard,   whose  splendid  course  in   business 
writing  this  year  will  be  followed  by  a  course  in  ornamental  writing  next  year. 
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Mr.  Walter  has  sent  us  some  other  specimens  which  will  appear  next  year. 
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Rockland,  Me. 
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PEN    DRAWING    AND 
LETTERING 

TliL-  start  words,  "This  Certifies 
That"  were  designed  for  a  diploma  and 
show  one  of  the  prac- 
tical uses  of  decorative 
pen  drawing.  Lay  off 
design  in  pencil  per- 
haps one-third  larger 
than  the  copy,  giving 
special  attention  t  o 
form,  masses  and  bal- 
a  n  c  e.  An  accurate 
pencil  drawing  with  all 
the  color  values  prop- 
erly placed  should  be  obtained  before 
any  ink  is  applied.  Study  the  thickness 
and  arrangement  of  the  pen  lines  used 
in  tone  values. 

We  will  again  repeat  the  suggestion 
that  you  use  Zanerian  drawing  ink,  the 
best  for  pendrawing  and  lettering.  All 
drawings  for  zinc  etching  must  be  exe- 
cuted in  ink  that  is  intensely  black. 
Use  a  tine  pen  excepting  on  background 
of  initial;  these  lines  were  ruled  in  with 
a  No.  5  broad  pen. 

Study  the  little  pen  sketch  represent- 
ing Minerva,  the  Roman  Goddess  of 
Wisdom.  Its  color  values  are  quite 
interesting.  The  lettering  was  executed 
with  a  No.  2}/^  broad  pen.  Aim  for 
regular  size  and  spacing.  Excepting 
the  prominent  words,  this  style  of  let- 
tering is  called  Engrossing  text. 

This  lesson  design  is  worthy  of  close 
study,  and  we  recommend  careful, 
painstaking  work  to  win  success. 


CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  .Sth  preceding  page) 
death  penalty  in  the  Courts  of  Englan  1, 
and  it  means  a  long  term  in  States 
Prison  now.  The  Bidwell  brothers 
drew  a  life  sentence  in  England  less 
than  fifty  years  ago  for  their  forgeries, 
which  took  five  million  dollars  out  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  Jed  was  startled, 
for  when  he  began  the  investigation 
be  had  no  doubt  that  old  man  Ellison, 
in  failing  mind  and  dabbling  in  stocks 
had  embezzled  the  town  money,  as  he 
had  every  opi)ortunity,  for  it  was  a 
sprawling  country  town  made  up  of 
people  who  took  little  interest  in  its 
business  aflFairs  so  long  as  the  taxes 
were  not  too  large  and  the  town  bills 
were  paid.  The  treasurer  had  their  ut- 
most confidence.  It  is  only  the  man 
who  has  our  utmost  confidence  who 
gets  a  chance  to  embezzle.  It  only  look 
a  swift  examination  to  single  out  those 
eleven  checks  for  Jed  knew  how  to 
look  for  forgery,  and  the  next  dav  he 
went  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Wilson,  Broker  in 
Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Securities,  with  an 
office  in  the  Mutual  Life  Building.  Not 
ail  imposing  office,  just  a  waiting  room 
with  a  blackboard  around  it  where 
stocks  were  listed,  an  office  with  a 
cashier  and  a  boy  to  operate  the  black- 
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board,    and     Wilson    himself    kept     llu- 
books. 

Wilson  had  begun  as  a  clerk  for  a 
well  known  Wall  Street  house  which 
had  a  branch  office  in  the  city  of  Clare- 
mont.  But  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
date  of  my  story  he  had  left  their  em- 
ploy and  opened  an  office  for  himself, 
which  was  doing  business  with  a  class 
of  small  investors,  who  speculated  on  a 
two  point  margin,  for  this  took  place 
in  the  days  when  the  bucket  shop 
opened  a  wide  field  for  small  gamblers 
who  could  risk  a  few  dollars  and  were 
satisfied  if  they  made  a  few  dollars 
profit,  which  was  a  somewhat  rare  oc- 
currence, for  the  bucket  shop  generally 
got  the  two  dollar  margin. 

(Was  Edward  Ellisun,  former  town  treasurer, 
a  defaulter?  If  not,  who  had  taken  the  $14,000? 
Jfd  found  out,  hut  the  story  is  too  long  to  tell 
here.     Read  it  in  the  September  number. 

If  your  subscription  expires  with  this  number 
your    teacher.      The    second    installn 
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[f  our  readers  examined  carefully  the 
pecimcn  of  writing  on  page  13  of  the 
!klay  number  attributed  to  M.  Otero 
^olmenero,  they  must  have  been  sur- 
>rised  to  see  that  it  was  postmarked 
3t.  Louis.  This  specimen  was  written 
by  H.  B.  Lehman,  Central  High 
RSchool,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  it  was  a 
fmistakc  on  the  part  of  the  editor  to 
attribute  it  to  Mr.  Colmenero. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Fish,  of  Northwestern  Busi- 
ms.s  College,  Chicago,  111.,  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Editor  a  number  of  speci- 
mens of  writing  from  his  students  and 
asked  him  to  select  the  best  specimen. 
All  were  so  good  that  the  task  of  se- 
lecting the  one  bet  was  rather  difficult, 
but  the  choice  finally  fell  on  the  work 
of  Adeline  Trost.  Her  movement  ex- 
ercises are  especially  skillful  and  the 
business  writing  is  quite  good.  Second 
choice  was  given  to  the  work  of  Belle 
Du  Puis. 

The  Southern  California  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  met  at  Los 
Angeles  High  School  May  6.  A  feature 
of  the  meeting  was  a  typewriting  con- 
test, which  was  won  by  May  Wall- 
worth,  of  Santa  Ana  High  School. 

The  President  of  this  Association  is 
R.  E.  Oliver,  Long  Beach,  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Jessie  Wyant,  Long  Beach. 
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A  Ugh  grade  man  teeki  a  high  grade  place 

PEN^MAN? 


XAM  open  for  immediate  em- 
ployment. Consid  r  High- 
class  Busmess  College.  Nor- 
mal o  High  School.  Twenty 
years  experience  —  familiar 
with  pedagogy  of  all  modern  meth- 
ods. No  hobbies.  Unusual  caching 
skill.  All-round  commercial  man  — 
hav  r  filled  all  positions  from  princi- 
pal to  manager. 
Prefer  Southwest  or  Pacific  Coast 

Skill  demon^rated  in  lessons  in  B.  E.  during 
current  year,  q.  v.  Large  variety  of  speci- 
mens offered  for  inspection. 

M.   A.   ALBIN 


PORTLAND,  ORKGON 

Gi^e  full  particulars   of  what  >ou  have  to  off„ 
in  first  Utter. 

H  B 


PROFESSIONAL    PENMEN 

Leslie  E.  Jones,  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  Busi- 
ness and  Ornamental  Writing. 

A.    W.    Anderson,    Redlands,    Calif., 

Cards,  Flourishing,  etc.     Sample  25c. 

Burt  Kelley,  833  Smith  St,,  South 
Bend,  Ind,,  Mail  Courses  Penman- 
ship and  Card  Writing.  Samples  25c. 

C.  C.  Oursler,  Card- Writer,  Oblong,  111. 

Generous  samples  and  card  case,  25c. 
Adolph  O.  Ambrose,  Card  Carving  Ar- 
tist, Janesville,  Wis.     Sample,  15c. 

Paul  H.  O'Hara,,  Maury  High  School, 
Norfolk  Va.  Courses  as  follows: 
Business  and  Ornate  (Mills'  style), 
Roundhand.  Lettering,  Rowe  Bk.  and 
Acct\-.  Extension  work.  High  stand- 
ards. Investigate. 
(Your  name  in   this  column  will  cost  only  a 

small  sum.     Ask  about  it.) 


Be  a  Piiotograpiiic  Journalist 

New  profession,  large  salaries,  wonderful  travel- 
ing experience,  all  expenses  paid.  Hundreds  in 
demand.  Easy  to  learn.  Amateur  photographers 
and  kodak  owners  especially.  Particulars  free. 
Complete  course,  lesson  plans,  etc.,  prepaid.  $5.00. 


ADDRESS 


Th«  Walhamors  Company,  Lafayiltt  Bide,  Phila..  Pa. 


ENERGIZING  EDITORIALS 

He  who'd  arrive 
Himself  must  drive. 

Muscle  can  hustle,  but  only  brains  make 
gains. 

He  who  works  only  when  he  must,  must  al- 
ways work. 

Every  man  must  be  driven  to  work,  and  the 
driver  is  well  paid.  It  is  pleasanter  and  cheaper 
to  drive  yourself  than  to  hire  some  one  else  to 
drive  you. 


FOR  SALE"  Business  College 

CITY  40,000  population.  Eastern  state.  Estab- 
lished 26  years.  No  competition.  52  type- 
writers, all  standard  makes.  Seats  260  students. 
Inventory  $6600.  Price  $7000.  Best  terms  16000 
cash  and  $2000  arranged.  Net  eaminers  a  year, 
$6600.  If  you  do  not  have  the  money  do  not  waste 
your  time  and  ours.  Biggest  bargain  on  the 
market  t^day.  Owner  retiring.  Address  BARGAIN, 
cara  Business  Educat  r,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas^- 

CEPTinCATES. 


For  Business  Colleges  and 
Public  Schools 

Catalog  and  SampleB  Free. 
We  specialize  in  Made-to-order  Diplomas 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Neatly  Filled 

Art  Calendars  and  Advertising  Novelties, 
Attraetiva  Lines 

Best  Quality -Reliable  Service 
I^EJEEi  HOWARDS,  brown™ 

Rockland,  Maine 


PENMANSHIP  COURSES  ll^„Tk\..on.. 

$12  cash,  $16  time  payment.     Card  writing,  both 
styles,  25c  doz.      Send  dime  for  samples. 

W.  R.  HERROLD,  Port  Treverton.  Pa. 

SPECIMENS 

J.  A.    ELSTON,    Expert    Penman,    Room    42,    1814 
Weal  Twenty-fifth  St..  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Correspondence  inBtruction.    Card  writing.  Diploma  Fill- 
ing.      (See  Feb.,  Mar.,  April  and  May  B.  E.  for  my  ads. 


FREE!-FREE!-FREE! 

GENUINE  LEATHER  ALBUM-CARD  CASE  with  each 
order  for  four  dozen  TOP-NOTCH  written 
name  cards  at  26c  per  doz.  These  cases  are 
really  neat — entirely  different  from  the  cheap 
book-form  ca»es.     Send  today  and  be  glad. 

PEN  ART  STUDIO,     -     -    Portland,  Indiana 
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Make  Opportunity  Count! 

If  you     buy  one  dozen  of    my  superb 
Written  Cards.   I  will   aend  yoo.  FREE,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  my  ornamental  pen- 
manship for  your  scrap  book.     Only  45  ct3. 
,  "Your  work  classes  alona  with  that  of  the 
■    best  in  this  country." — F.  IV.  Taynbiyu. 

M.  Otero  Colmeiero, 

p.  O.  Box  486,        San  Juan.  Porto  Rico. 


ONTAGUE  CARDS 

Originator 

A  card  for  every  card  use  that  penmen 
can  decorate  and  sell  at  a  profit.  Full 
set  Ivae  cards.  $1.50;  full  act 
amall.  SI. 20.  Perfection  of  flourish- 
ing. Have  your  SIGHITUBE  engraved  1' 0 
per  cent  perfection.  I  am  only  en- 
I  graver  doing  this  work. 
M,  MONTAGUE,  4837  Wlnthrop  Aii.,  Chicigo.  III,. U.S.A. 


Don't  be  ashamed  of  yocr  writing.  Persons  receiving  Tny 
simplified  instructions  are  amazed  how  quickly  they  be- 
come expert  penmen.  Let  me  n  ake  YOU  an  expert. 
Your  name  written  on  card  and  full  details  free.    Write  today. 

A.  P.  MEUB.  2051  N.  Lake  Ave..  Pasadena,  Ci.1. 
THE  EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Summer  School  of  Penmanship 

at  the  Rochester  Business  Institue 
During  the  Month  of  July 

It  %vouId  pay  any  teacher  or  supervisor  of 
penmanship  to  spend  the  month  of  July  under 
the  personal  instruction  of  E.   C.    Mills. 

For  inform.ition  address  Rochester  Busi- 
nass  lnstitu<e,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Meub's  Professional  Oblique  Penholders 


PENMEN: 


oblique  of  mine  has  the  proper  adiustment.     It  is  a  beauty,    too.    and    I 
r  one.     SEND  No  MONEY.     Simply  write  that  you  wish  to  try  one  of  my  ne 
send  you  one        GIVE  IT  A  WEEK'S  TRIAL.      Then,  if  the  holder  does  m 
your  expectations,  if  you  don't  think  it  is  the  finest  penholder    that    you    have  ever  had   m  yti 
ike  true,  clear-cut  shades,  send  it  back. 
decide  to  keep  it.  send  me  SI. 25. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  2051  N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Lxx>k  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "MaKnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  apecially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  35c;  8  inch  inlaid,  76c:  12  inch  plain,  75c:  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET.  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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Engrossed  by  G. 
birthday  card. 


Van   Buskirk,    Newark.    N.   J.,   and  engraved  and  printed 


Christina  B.  Cameron,  Supervisor  of 
Pt-nmanship  in  the  Richmond,  Califor- 
nia, Public  School.s,  sent  us  a  number 
of  specimens  from  her  pupils  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  fifty-two  of  them 
were  found  to  be  up  to  the  Grammar 
Grade  Certificate.  This  school  is  keep- 
ing up  the  high  standard  of  penman- 
ship set  by  most  California  schools. 


"Go  to  High  School."  This  is  the  title 
of  a  leaflet  published  by  Pierce  School, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  encouraging  voung 
men  and  women  to  continue  their  high 
school  course  before  taking  their  tech- 
nical training  in  this  school.  It  is  a 
splendid  little  piece  of  literature  ami 
suggests  hearty  co-operation  between 
business  colleges  and  high  schools. 


THREE  PHOENIX  PENMEN 

It  is  not  often  that  three  first-cla- 
penmen  and  teachers  of  writing  are  em 
ployed  in  one  high  school.  Such  is  tli 
case,  however,  in  the  Union  Hi{;l 
School.  Phoenix.  Arizona,  in  which  in 
stitution  C.  L.  Michael,  \V.  B.  Simpsci 
and  J.  H.  Glass  are  instructors.  Mi- 
Michael  is  head  of  the  conmurcial  d' 
partment.  Mr.  Glass  has  charge  of  tin 
bookkeeping  and  penmanship  depar- 
nient.  and  Mr.  Simpson  is  instructor  ii 
Elements  of  Business.  Business  Admii 
istration,  penmanship  and  bookkeeping 

For  some  years  Mr.  Michael  has  been 
doing  much  good  wrok  in  Arizona  in 
the  cause  of  better  writing.  He  is  an 
old  Zanerian  student  and  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  Zaner  Method  of  Writing 
which  is  adopted  for  use  in  the  school- 
in  that  state.  He  taught  pennianshij 
and  typing  in  the  Flagstaff  Normal  lasi 
summer. 

We  imagine  that  in  very  few  high 
schools  are  better  results  secured  i|i 
handwriting  than  in  the  Union  Hirfi 
school  of  Phoenix,  due  to  the  interest, 
skill  and  teaching  ability  in  this  work 
of  these  three  instructors. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  eight) 
students  taking  penmanship  in  thi 
Phoenix  Union   High  School. 


Miss  Bertha  M.  Pearce  has  been  ap- 
pointed Supervisor  of  Writing  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lima.  Ohio,  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  Elizabeth  Disman,  whose 
years  of  faithful  service  have  enabled 
her  to  retire.  I 


Invest  Your  Spare  Time 

Pleasant  and  profitable  use  of 
every  hour  this  summer  will  make  a 
friend  for  .\ou  and  a  dollar  for  your 
bank  account.  This  will  not  inter- 
fere with  your  regular  plans. 

Vou  will  1)0  .isktd  to  interview  only  iilu 
cited  and  cultnrcd  people.  You  will  begin 
with  your  personal  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances.  Send  for  full  particulars  today.  The 
summer   is   near,      .\ddrcss  : 

The  Business  Science  Society, 

Western  Union  Building, 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


TYPEWRITER 

This  standard  Underwood  typewriter  can  be  had  on  an 
easy  payment  plan,  or  a  saving  can  be  made  by  paying 
cash  for  it. 

Other  Makes  Can  be  Had  Also 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  OFFER 
Schools  will  make  a  saving  over  the  regular  school  price 

RELIABLE  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

325  PLYMOUTH  COURT  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Our  readers 
but   especially 


interested  in  books  of  merit, 
books  of  interest  and  value 
■achers.  including  books  of 
1  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
iubjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
.-ed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
sufficient    description    of    each    to    enable 


dete 


Its 


The  Teaching  of  Commercial  Subjects, 

by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.  Xew  Vork 
City.  Cloth  cover.  12S  pages. 
This  book  is  one  of  the  scries  of 
books  comprising  the  New  Educator's 
Library.  The  New  Educator's  Liljrary 
presents  in  a  convenient  form  that  is 
likely  to  appeal  to  many  specialist 
teachers  and  others  whose  interest  l.es 
in  a  select  few  of  the  aspects  of  edu- 
cation much  of  the  subject  matter  of 
Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary  of  Edu 
cation  recently  issued  by  the  publish- 
ers: in  fact,  the  scheme  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  suggestions  that  many 
readers  of  the  latter  work  pointing  out 
the  desirability  of  issuing  in  sectional 
form  the  authoritative  contributions  on 
the  various  subjects.  The  contents  of 
this  book  are  as  follows :  Commercial 
Education.  Municipalities  and  Com- 
mercial Education.  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Commerce,  Bookkeeping.  Ac- 
countancy, Business  Training,  Busi- 
ness Correspondence,  Pitman's  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Commercial  En- 
glish, Commercial  Geography.  Com- 
mercial History,  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, Banking,  Insurance,  Company 
Secretarial  Work,  Commercial  and 
Company  Law,  Copying  of  Manu- 
scripts, indexing.  Commercial  French, 
Commercial  German,  Commercial  Ital- 
ian. Commercial  Spanish. 


Success  Through  'Vocational  Guidance, 

by  James  McKinney  and  A.  M.  Sim- 
ons.    Published     by     the     American 
Technical    Society    of    Chicago,    Illi- 
nois.    Cloth  cover.  270  pages. 
The  contents  of  this  book  are  as  fol- 
lows:     Taking   an    Inventory.    Leader- 
ship,    Profession,     Engineering,     Com- 
merce Accounting,  Advertising,  Manu- 
facturing,     Banking,      Transportation, 
Building  Trades,  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Keeping,   Mitiing,   Forestry,   Civil   Ser- 
vice, Social  Service  and  Agriculture. 


■play"  is  used  to  embrace  most  of  the 
activities  occurring  in  social  and  com- 
munity centers,  in  community  music, 
drama,  and  pageantry,  and  in  com- 
munity service  and  organization.  This 
study,  however,  is  not  merely  a  com- 
posite of  the  statements  of  previous 
writers  on  the  subject,  whose  accounts 
are  often  fragmentary  and  contradic- 
tory and  vitiated  by  propoganda  mo- 
tives, but  an  attempt  to  reconstruct 
n  \  lew  of  the  events  in  question  based 
upon  primary  rather  than  secondary 
sources,  such  as  pictures,  programs, 
published  reports,  and  personal  exper- 
iences  and   observations  of  the  writer. 


The    Play    Movement    in    the    United 

States,  bv  Clarence  E  Rainwater, 
A.  M..  PhD.  Published  by  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.  Cloth  cover. 
.'71  pages. 

This  volume  is  an  analysis  of  the 
play  movement  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  first  attempt  to  produce  a  com- 
plete and  authentic  report  of  the  struc- 
ture and  concept  of  function  of  that 
movement.  It  comprises  more  than  a 
description  of  sand  gardens  or  play- 
grounds   for    children,    since    the    term 


Heredity  and  Environment,  by  Edwin 
G.  Conklin.     Published  by  Princeton 
University    Press,    Princeton,    N.    J. 
Cloth   cover,   379  pages. 
Some  of  the  most  important  chapter 
headings   are   as    follows:      Chapter    1: 
Facts    and    Factors    of    Development; 
(A)    Phenomena  of  Development,   (B) 
Factors   of   Development.      Chapter   2: 
Phenomena    of    Inheritance;    (A)    Ob- 
ser\ations  on    Inheritance,    (B)    Statis- 
tical Study  of  Inheritance,  (C)  Experi- 
mental Study  of  Inheritance.     Chapter 
3:  Cellu'ar  Basis  of  Heredity  and  De- 
velopment; (A)  Intro  luctory.  (B)  The 
Gerwm   Cells.   (C)   Sex   Determination, 

(D)  The  Mechanism  of  Heredity.  (E) 
The  Mechanism  of  Development. 
Chapter  4:  Influence  of  Environment; 
(A)  Relative  Importance  of  Heredity 
and  Environment,  (B)  Experimental 
Modifications  of  Development,  (C) 
Functional  Activity  as  a  Factor  of  De- 
velopment, (D)  Inheritance  or  Non- 
Inheritance     of    .A.cquired     Characters, 

(E)  Applications  to  Human  Develop- 
ment; Euthenics.  Chapter  5:  Control 
of  Heredity;  Eugenics;  (A)  Domesti- 
cated Animals  and  Cultivated  Plants, 
(Bl  Control  of  Human  Heredity. 
Chapter  6:  Genetics  and  Ethics. 


Enduring    Investments,    bv    Roger    W. 

Baboon.     Published  by  "the   MacMil- 

lan    Company.    Chicago.    111.      Cloth 

cover.     190  pages. 

This  little  book  is  made  up  largely 
from  notes  which  the  writer  jotted 
down  from  time  to  time  after  exper- 
iences of  one  sort  or  another.  It  is  an 
economic  discussion  of  the  sources, 
uses,  abi'ses  and  dangers  of  wealth. 
Different  forms  of  stock  and  bond  in- 
vestments are  considered  with  their 
relative  degree  of  endurance. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  an- 
other slant  is  given  to  the  word  "en- 
during." Instead  of  stock  and  bond 
investments,  human  souls,  Christian  ed- 
ucational institutions  and  various  forms 
of  benevolences  are  emphasized  as  the 
only  truly  enduring  investments.  Fur- 
thermore, logical  arguments  are  given 
as  to  whv  this  is  so. 


The  Glands  Regulating  Personality,  bv 

Louis  Bcrnian.  M.  D.  Published  by 
MacMillan  Company.  Chicago.  Cloth 
cover.     300  pages. 

Why  do  individuals  diiTcr?  Why  does 
one  man  succeed  while  another  fails 
under  the  same  conditions?  What  di- 
vides them  into  so-called  "types"? 

The  author  shows  that  man's  indi- 
viduality is  controlled  by  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  internal  secretions  act- 
ing in  him.  Based  on  the  most  recent 
researches  in  physiology  and  psychol- 
ogy there  is  a  convincing  quality  in 
what  Dr.  Berman  says,  a  fascinating 
portrayal  of  hte  personalities  of  men, 
a  charm  of  style— all  making  this  an 
absorbing  book  and  one  of  decided 
value  to  him  who  is  interested  in 
human  beings. 


THE   SCIENCE   OF   EDUCATION 

A  Book  with  a  'Vital  Message 
For  All  Teachers 

Reviewed  for  the  Business  Educator  by 

Karl  M  Maukert,  Duff's  College, 

Pittsburgh 

The  readers  of  the  Business  Educator 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  book  which 
is  considered  a  pedagogical  classic  in 
Europe  has  now  been  made  accessible 
to  English-speaking  educators  in  an 
able  translation  by  Felix  M.  Kirsch. 
The  work  is  "The  Science  of  Educa- 
tion" by  Otto  Willmann,  Ph.  D.,  and 
the  first  volume,  now  on  the  market, 
is  a  well-printed,  handsomely-bound 
book  of  375  pages. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  American 
schoolmen  will  give  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  work  as  ofifering  much-needed 
guidance  in  solving  the  educational 
problems  confronting  us  on  all  sides. 
The  book  is  a  masterly  defense  of  what 
must  always  remain  the  essence  of  an 
cflfective  course  of  study,  and  we  eag- 
erly await  the  second  volume  as  giving 
in  detail  what  the  first  volume  offers 
in  guiding  principle.  After  reading  the 
present  volume,  we  are  glad  to  endorse 
the  view  of  those  educators  who  pro- 
nounce "The  Science  of  Education"  one 
of  the  most  valuable  pedagogical  pub- 
lications in  the  English  language. 

Vve  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
examining  the  manuscript  of  the  second 
volume,  which  is  now  in  the  press,  an- 
nounce a  feast  to  the  teacher  of  pen- 
manship in  the  author's  very  wise  sug- 
gestions for  making  penmanship  a  live 
and  interesting  subject.  Even  the  first 
volume  shows  how  the  character  of 
writing  materials  have  a  large  bearing 
on  the  development  of  culture  and  civi- 
laziton.  In  fact,  the  work  in  stimulat- 
ing reading  for  every  educator. 

The  book  is  published  by  the  Arch- 
abbey   Press,   Beattv.   Pa. 
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The  Adams  International  Trophy  for  Speed 
and  Accuracy 

Year        Place  Winner  System 

1911       Buffalo  Nellie  Wocxl        Isaac  Pitman         150     99.47 

170     99.41 
190     99.70 
210     99.33 
Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  was  second,  with  an  average 
percentage  of  99.3. 

The  comments  of  the  Speed  Committee  on  these  results 
were  described  by  Mr.  James  F.  Campbell,  Official  Court  Re- 
porter, New  York,  as  the  greatest  tribute  ever  paid  to  any  con- 
testant or  to  any  system  of  shorthand  in   the  world. 

The  Contests  for  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters' 

Association  Cup  and   the  Title   "Champion 

Shorthand  Writer  of  the  World" 


1909  Lake  George 

1910  Denver 


C.  H.  Marshall     Pitmanic 


Speed 

dic- 
tated 

280 

207 

200 

240 

280 

200 
240 
280 


Percent- 
age of 
accu- 
racy 
94.3 
98.8 
96.1 
92.9 
95.6 

98.2 

96.66 

95.7 


1912     New  York  Nathan  Behrin     Isaac  Pitman 


240 
281 


1913  Chicago       Nathan  Behrin     Isaac  Pitman 

240  98.84 

280  96.86 

In  this  contest  Mr.  Behrin  made  an  average  accuracy  record 

of   98.3%.      This   is   the   highest   percentage   ever   made   in    these 

contests.      By    winning    the    cup    three    times   in    succession    Mr. 

Behrin  became  its  permanent  holder. 

Year      Place  Winner  System 

1914  Atlantic  City    Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman     200  98. 

220  97.4 

280  98.6 

Mr.  Behrin  was  awarded  the  gold  medal — the  highest  award. 

Percent- 
Speed         age  of 


Ye 


Pla 


1919     Detroit 


die- 
Winner  System      tated 
Jerome  Victory     Pitmanic     200 
240 
280 


920  Denver         No  contestant  qualified  for  the  Championship 

921  Niagara  Falls       A.  Schneider       Gregg         200  98.8 

240  98.17 

280  96.8 

John    Daly,   a   young    Isaac   Pitman   writer  of   25,   and   who 

titered  a  contest  for  the  first  time  only  two  years  before,  made 

^e  following  showing; 

200  97 

240  99 

280  95.8 

Mr.   Behrin  did  not  compete  in  the  last  three  contests. 


Send  for  "A  Refutation  of  Certain  Claims"  and  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  Fortyfifth  Street  NEW   YORK 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand."  $1.60:  "Practical 
Course  in  Touch  Typewriting."  70c.  (cloth,  tl.OO):  "Style  Boole  of 
Business  English."  $1.00:  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 


READY  ABOUT  JUNE  ISth 


BUSINESS   LETTER   PRACTICE 


Assistant,   Depart! 


By  JOHN  B.  OPDYCKE 

of  English.   Theodore   Roosevelt  High   School,    New   York   City 


THE  LAST  WORD  ON  THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 


For  the  Student,  for  the  Teacher,  for  the  General  Reader. 
For  the  School,  for  the  Library,  for  the   Business   Office. 

For  the  Student:     .\  lilKral  cdiicatioii  in  business  principle  and  procedure  thru  the 

imcliinii   (li  dictation — learning  by  doing. 

For  the  Teacher:     A  wealth  of  dictatablc  niaterials,  including  hundreds  of  husine-.> 

letters,  paragraphs  in  business  English,  articles  by  commercial  and  industrial  lead 

ers.  and  a  business  letter  le.\icon. 

For  the  General   Reader:     An  enKaginK  story  of  the   science  and   the  art   and   llu 

|)hilosopby   of   the   business   letter   presented    from    new.   refresbinn.   and    sliniiilaliin; 

angks.  and  prefaced  l)y  a  master  business  builder. 

For  the  Business  Man:     A  ready-reference  book  of  reliable  inforniatioit  on  credits, 

collections,  claims,  sales,  direct  mail,  and  a  myriad  and  one  additional  intimacies  of 

bii.sincss  conduct  and  operation. 

For  the  Department  Head  and  Correspondence  Engineer:     An  adaptal)le  text  that 

will    aiitoniaticaIl\     make    for    tin-    elTccli\c    enforceineiil    of    correlation    among    tbc 

(lepartmint-  i>\   l.iri,'e  educational   anil   cdmnicrcial   olablisbmenls. 

ILLUSTRATION— PRACTICE— THEORY   in   the   5-5-3    RATIO 

550  pp.,  CLOTH,  GILT,  PRICE  $2  50 
Teachers'  Examination  Copy,  postpaid,  $1.50 

SI'KCIMKN  PAGES  SENT  ON   REQUEST       

ISAAC   PITMAN  &   SONS,   2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


PEDAGOGICAL 
RESOURCEFUL 

ENTERTAINING 

COMPREHENSIVE 

USABLE 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY   PEN,    No.    1 


VICTORIA   PEN.   No.  303 
DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN.  No.  604  E.  F. 


MAGNUM   QUILL  PEN,   No.  601    E.   F. 

GILLOTT'S  PENS  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  GILLOTT'S  PENS  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph   Gillott   &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO..  Sole  A^eatt 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


Endrayin^  Co. 

Engravers 
Designers 
Illustrators 

special  edieniioTh  givenfo 
reproduction  orScript  and 
penmanship  Copies 

ColixTtibuS",  Oliio 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject   to  change   without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express   will   be  sent   by   parcel   post,   if  you   pay 

charges. 


PENS 

Zanerian   Fine  Writer    Pen   No.    1. 

1  gr $1.?5  >4   gr $.50  1  doz $.20 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  No.  2,  Zanerian  Medial  Pen  No.  3. 
Zanerian  Standard  Pen  No.  4,  Zanerian  Falcon  Pen  No.  5, 
Zanerian   Business   Pen   No.   6. 

1  gr ^1.25  Vi   gT -.40  1   doz $.15 

Special  prices  in  quantities.     We  also  handle  Gillott's,  Hunt's, 
Spcncerian  and  Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  for  prices. 
Broad    Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 

1   Complete   set    (12    pens) $0.35 

•A   doz.   single  pointed  pens.   1,  If/j,  2,  2Vi,  3,  3'/, 20 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

J/a    doz.   single    pointed    pens     15 

'/i   doz.  .double    pointed    pens     35 

1   doz.  single   pointed,   any    No 25 

1   doz.  double    pointed,    any    No 60 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Zanerian   Fine  Art   Oblique  Holder,   Rosewood: 

llj/j   inches $1.25  8  inches $1.00 

Zanerian    Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood : 

liyi   inches $  .85  8  inche» $  .75 

Zanerian  Expert  Oblique  Holder,   lyi  inchei: 

1   only     $.20  I   doz $1.25  J^gr $6.50 

Yi   doz 75  %   gr 3.50  1  gr 12.00 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder.   6  inches: 

1   only     $  .15  1   doz $1.20  •/,   gr $5.50 

y,  doz 70         '4  gr 3.00  1  gr 10.00 

Zaner  Method  Straight  Holder,   IVi  inches: 

1   only     $  .15  1   doz $  .90  '/,   gr $4.50 

'/,   doz 50  ^4   gr 2.50  1   gr 8.50 


1  Triangular  Straight    Holder,   7'4    inches $0.20 

1  Triangular  Oblique    Holder,   6  inches 20 

1  Central    Holder,    hard   rubber,    5M    inches 25 

1  Correct    Holder,   hard   rubber,   6H    inches 25 

1  Hard    Rubber    Inkstand 55 

1  Good   Grip   Penpuller    10 

1  Inkholder   for    Lettering    10 

I  All-steel    Ink    Eraser    60 

Z.  M.  No.  9  PAPER 


100   sheets,  postpaid    

1    package.    500    sheets 

(Not    prepaid.      Weight    6 
parcel    post    charges    will    be. 

I 

Zanerian    India    Ink: 

1   bottle 40c 

1  bottle  Zanerian  Gold    Ink 
1  bottle  Zanerian  School    Ink 


3S.      Ask    your    postmaster    what 
Special    prices    on    50    packages 


1    doz.    bottles   express.  .$4.00 


CARDS 

White,  black  and   six  different   colors: 

100    postpaid,    30c;     500    express    (ihipping    weight 
$1.00;    1000  express  (shipping  weight   4  lbs.),  $2.00. 

Flourished   Design  Cards: 

With  space  for  name.     Ti 
one  different. 

2  sets,  24  cards $  .21 

3  sets.  36  cards 2! 


different  sets  of   12  each.      Every 


Write  for  new  Penmanship  Supply  Catalog 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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A  Letter  which  Speaks  for  Itself 


"We  have  been  using  Advanced  Dictation  and  Secretarial  Training  for  more 
than  a  year  as  the  basis  for  graduation  from  our  Shorthand  Department.  Previous 
to  its  adoption  we  had  used  portions  of  several  other  similar  courses,  combined  with 
certain  matter  that  we  had  secured  from  business  offices  in  our  locality.  I  lowever, 
we  were  never  satisfied  with  what  we  had,  because  it  was  practically  a  collection  of 
unrelated,  miscellaneous  tasks  that  did  not  convince  the  learner  that  he  was  really 
doing  stenographic  work  or  following  out  the  daily  routine  of  an  office  worker. 

"As  soon  as  I  saw  I\Ir.  Reigner's  course.  I  realized  that  he  had  what  we  had 
been  looking  for.  I  regard  the  adoption  of  .-Idz'ancid  Dictation  and  Secretarial 
Training  as  the  best  thing  we  have  done  in  our  Shorthand  Department  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Students  are  interested  in  the  work  because  it  commands  their 
respect.  When  they  are  performing  the  tasks  required  of  them  in  this  course,  they 
know  there  is  nothing  artificial  or  superficial  about  the  work.  It  re;iuires  very  little 
exercise  of  the  imagination  for  them  to  feel  and  to  act  like  real  stenographers.  This 
is  due  to  the  logical  correlation  of  the  work  embodied  in  the  course. 

"The  work  required  in  this  course  is  not  easy — and  it  should  not  be.  Students 
are  rightfully  proud  of  their  success  when  they  have  met  the  requirements.  A 
student  who  is  capable  of  completing  the  work  set  forth  in  this  course  has  within 
him  the  making  of  a  good  stenographer  or  secretary;  and  an\-  student  who  goes 
through  this  course  will  be  far  better  equipped  for  the  Ijusiness  world  than  he  can 
possibly  be  otherwise. 

"We  are  insisting  in  our  talks  with  prospective  employers  that  this  course  gives 
better  training  to  our  advanced  students  than  nine  out  of  ten  beginning  stenograph- 
ers get  in  any  business  in  a  year  of  so-called  'experience.'  To  a  great  extent  this 
course  bridges  the  gap  between  the  'green'  graduate  of  the  business  school  and  the 
'experienced'  stenographer. 

"We  have  examined  all  the  books  and  courses  that  purport  to  give  'office 
training,'  'business  training,'  or  'secretarial  training.'  We.  have  tried  most  of  them, 
but  in  our  judgment  there  is  none  on  the  market  today  that  is  in  the  .same  class  with 
the  Reigner  course. 

"Our  students  enjoy  the  work  even  though  it  is  difficult  in  places.  One  of  our 
recent  graduates  said  to  me  upon  the  completion  of  the  course:  'Before  I  took  the 
office  ])ractice  work  I  thought  I  was  ready  for  a  jiosition;  now  I  know  that  I  was 
not  ready.'  Another  recently  said :  T  do  not  .see  how  anybody  could  take  a  position 
without  having  had  office  practice.'  A  good,  practical  teacher  can  make  a  wonderful 
success  with  this  book. 

"I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  this  matter  except  to  do  justice  to  a  good 
piece  of  work." 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     J.  E.  Fuller, 

Vice-President.  Goldey  College. 

IVilniington.  Delaware. 


In  asking  for  examination  copies,  be  sure  to  state  the  shorthand  system  you  teach. 
CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


